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PREFACE 


The Seventh National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion met in Cleveland in 1880. After an interval of thirty-two 
years the Conference came again to the city by the lake to hold 
its thirty-ninth annual session in 1912. 

In the volume here presented will be found many notable 
papers; some of them on subjects which have been discussed 
at previous meetings; a number, probably larger than usual, 
on fresh and unhackneyed topics. The tendency to expand the 
meaning of the term ‘‘charities and correction’’ so as to make 
it include almost any topic which is distinctly one of social 
welfare, which has been marked for the past eight or ten years, 
is very noticeable in the present report. 

As has been the case for some years past, the papers read 
at sectional meetings have been quite as valuable, in some cases 
more valuable, than those presented at the general sessions, and 
so they, or most of them, are printed either in full or in 
copious abstracts. More and more, as time goes on, the dis- 
cussion, which is often the most interesting part of the proceed- 
ings to those who attend the meetings, has been crowded out 
of the general sessions and has found its only place in the 
section meetings., For the first time in the history of the Con- 
ference, the discussions in several of the section meetings were 
reported, and appear here, the most noteworthy of them being 
the discussion on Prison Labor at a section meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Courts and Prisons, and the discussion on Pensions 
to Widows, which occurred at a joint section meeting held by 
two committees, that on Families and Neighborhoods with that 
on Children. Two other meetings, each of which was held by 
a committee of the Conference jointly with one of the cognate 
national associations which meet at the time of the Conference, 
have their papers reported here. 

It seems a quéstion worthy of consideration whether the 
future development of this Report of Proceedings is to be to 
expand into two or more volumes, which shall contain a full 
report of all meetings, general and sectional, with a com- 
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plete stenographie report of all discussions; or whether the 
Conference will change its method so that one volume, 
smaller than the present one, will be large enough to give 
all that is to be published as strictly National Conference 
proceedings. A change in one or the other direction appears 
to be inevitable in the near future. 

The Fortieth Conference will assemble in Seattle, Wash., 
July 5, 1913. Its president is Mr. Frank Tucker, of New York. 


Nov. 1, 1912. A. J. 


Che President's Address 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Hon. Julian W. Mack, Washington, D. C. 


The-ehange-m the attitude of society toward the dependent 
classes is well portrayed by the difference in the program of 
this Conferenceat» its session in Cleveland-in 1880, and at the 
session beginning: tomight* in this imperial.city of the. Great 
Lakes: » Them we were concerned with the problem ef how best 
tovalleviate: suffering, to cure the ills that, by common belief, 
many of our:fellow-eitizens were inevitably doomed to.bear. The 
diseussions om public charities were as to their administration 
rather than as to:their scope» At that time, the State was more 
concerned: with eorrection than with charities. . Lady Bountiful 
typified in ‘a large measure-the generally prevailing method. of 
private philanthropy. That the poor would: always be with us 
was a dogma of social serviee as well as-of religion. 

The» road ‘we have traveled in thirty-two years. has: been a 
lohg’’one;* but ‘the: pace: ‘has: been -that'.of the . automobile 
and: the flying machine. During the past deeade, we have all 
been afire: with enthusiasm born of the newer and nobler thought 
that: prevention is better than cure. Preventive philanthropy be- 
came the: dominant note im our proceedings. The eauses.of de- 
pendency and delinquency were sought for with the aid-of the 
scientists; The discovery that their roots were to be found not 
only’ and not primarily’in the individual, but im society itself, 
gave’ greater hope to the thoughtful, that with a stronger and 
more united effort of alk ofthe forces working for good-im. the 
community, the next generation might be saved from the destruc- 
tive and insidious diseases and wrongs to which mankind had for 
ages been heir; and from the effects of which the poorest and the 
weakest of itsamembers-had naturally been the greatest sufferers. 

The golden age of childhood had arrived. However’ we 
might ‘deal«with the adult vietim of social wrongs, to the child 
we were determined to accord the birthright of every human: be- 
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ing—the opportunity for the development of its highest powers. 
To prevent it from engaging too early and in too dangerous 
occupations, to substitute the school for the factory, to save it 
from the brutal and criminalizing treatment that still marked 
the prevailing method of dealing with the adult offender, these 
were the movements that enlisted the co-operation of enlight- 
ened philanthropists and resulted in the enactment of anti-child 
labor, compulsory education and juvenile court laws. 

But even to-day, we are only at the threshhold of the halls 
of hope. In some States, the smallest of the children are still 
permitted to work. In none of them are the child labor laws up 
to the standard deemed necessary by the National Child Labor 
Committee and approved by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Legislation. Nowhere is the financial provision as yet ade- 
quate for a proper enforcement of the law. The little merchant 
of the street still plies his trade, generally unlicensed and uncon- 
trolled, too often even at the early age of six and eight. 

We are but beginning to grapple with the difficult task of 
determining what to do with the untrained boys and girls of 
fourteen to sixteen years. 

During the past year, bitter assaults have been leveled 
against juvenile probation and the Juvenile Court in the very 
city of its origin, and that, despite the general acclaim, both 
here and abroad, with which this Children’s Magna Charta has 
been received. The splendid report of the Hotchkiss Committee, 
while demonstrating what its friends have ever asserted, that the 
Juvenile Court cannot be a cure-all, while pointing out its de- 
ficiencies, while suggesting many desirable improvements, has 
clearly and effectively established its supremacy over the old- 
time methods of dealing with juvenile offenders. The substitu- 
tion of love and sympathy and understanding for punishment, 
of probation for imprisonment, of the industrial school for the 
reformatory and penitentiary, is such a great step forward in 
our civilization that no temporary setbacks, whether due to the 
failure to accomplish the impossible or to the reactionary op- 
position of baffled politicians, can stay its triumphal onward 
march. 

For some years, however, we have been passing beyond the 
age of mere preventive work. Eradication of evil is not enough. 
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Constructive philanthropy demands that it be replaced by the 
positive good. Childhood needs protection against the dangers 
of an evil birth, not merely by preventing marriage of the unfit 
(though this alone requires a great extension of the custodial 
care and the treatment of the weak-minded, the insane, the epi- 
leptic and the habitual criminal,) but also by shielding the 
mother from unnecessary work for a sufficient period before and 
after birth, and by requiring a better education of midwives. 
Infant mortality is to be reduced and the age of babyhood made 
safer, not alone by preventing the sale of impure milk and adult- 
erated food, but by teaching the mothers the great value of 
natural feeding. 

The child’s right to a healthy normal family life is to be met, 
not merely by forbidding child labor and by destroying the 
pest-breeding hovels of the slums, but also by maintaining the 
integrity of the family through freeing the wage-earner from 
unnecessary and avoidable industrial accidents and diseases 
threatening his premature death, through making it possible 
for the widowed mother to remain at home and devote herself 
to the nurture and training of her children. 

The child’s right to an education is not satisfied by an ad- 
herence to the old-time curriculum suited, if at all, to but few 
of the more fortunate of the pupils, but requires the introduc- 
tion into the public school system of manual and industrial 
training, of continuation and vacation and open air classes, of 
the visiting teacher and the newer methods of individualization, 
to the end that each child’s true vocation may, if possible, be 
found and that it may be fitted spiritually, morally, mentally 
and physically to unfold all its latent resources. No longer 
should we wait for the child to go wrong or to be orphaned and 
to be sent to one of the excellent industrial schools maintained 
for delinquent and dependent children, in order that it may 
receive the education fitting it for its life work; no longer should 
the child get into the juvenile court before giving it 
a thorough examination to discover and to repair de- 
cayed teeth, adenoid growths, impaired eyesight and hearing, 
and other latent defects. Constructive philanthropy insists that 
the child, compelled to go to school, shall be in every way fitted 
to pursue its studies. The physician and the nurse in the school- 
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~ room,-far- from lessening the parental-resporisibility; will enable 
the State to know wherein the parents have neglected - or failed 
in their duties, and will afford a safe legal basis for the enforce- 
ment thereof. 

The child’s right to play’ should not be limited to’ the~op- 
portunities of the street; it needs the supervised playground, the 
athletic field, the gymnasium and the swimming-pool. 

To close indecent dance halls, te.suppress:improper shows, 
whether in the larger or-in the nickel theatres, and to destroy 
other places where vice disguised in’ gaudy and, ‘to’ the-un- 
tutored, highly attractive garbs and eolors, beckons youth: to its 
destruction, will not suffice. Through church-and settlement, 
school centers and municipal ‘halls, our young people’ must be 
given the opportunity to»satisfy decently, beautifully; sanely, 
their ever insistent and justifiable ery for recreation and hap- 
piness. 

Adelescents must be guarded from the dangers of that period, 

not only by the development and strengthening of*character 
‘through the teachings of-religion and-morality, but'also-by wise 
and carefui instructiomin’ the mysteries of life 1tself-and- in the 
‘terrible dangers both to'the guilty and to the imnocent that 
' follow in tie wake of sexual abuse-and wrongs. 

The girls are to be saved from a life worse than death, 
not only by the absolute suppression ‘of*the white slave traffic 
‘and commereialized vice through the united ‘efforts of ‘private 
organizations, the municipality; the’ ‘State, ‘and’ the. Nation, but 
also by the active sympathetic interest ‘ofthe good women in 
the lives of the strangers: who,-from country tewns-and foreign 
lands, flock to our large cities, ignorant ‘of their dangers, free 
‘from the conserving ‘influence ‘of family and friends. No one 
has pointed out more clearly than Jané Addams in her most re- 
-eént and timely book, ‘‘A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil,’’ 
- what ‘these perils are; and in howslarge a measure society and 
not’ the imdividual is responsible’*thetefor. “Mindful, ‘how- 
ever, of her closing words;' that  ‘‘as*the sense of justicé fast 
widens to encircle all humam relations it-must‘at.last-reach the 
‘women who have’so long-been judged without a-hearing,’’ let 
us open again the doors’ of hope ‘to these -despairing victims of 
man’s wrong and society ’s-néglect. 
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Constructive and preventive ‘charity, public and private, 
thus» working together, will bring the child to’ man’s: estate 
stronger: and purer, trained in hand and mind and soul to fight 
the:battles of life. That much of this must be done by the State 
is fully recognized ‘even by the strongest individualists, for few 
will-any longer deny’the ultimate obligation of the State toward 
its wards—the children. And perhaps the most significant event 
* for-us during the past*year has been the final recognition by the 
Federal Government that it, too, has a duty towards the children 
of:the nation; limited in its scope, it is true, but nevertheless of 
oqgreat importance. " Well may we rejoice in the establishment of 
«the Federal Children’s Bureau’and in the appointment ‘as its 
’ first chief of one who now is, and for many years past has been, 
an active participant in our labors, an able and energetic mem- 
ber of the Tlimois State Board of Charities, the efficient organ- 
izer ‘of some of the most valuable research work undertaken by 
the Russell Sage Foundation; supremely active in securing the 
“first juvenile court law, friend of all in distress, the wise, broad- 
“minded woman—Julia Lathrop. 

Turning from the children to the adults, we note a similar 
progress’in'the field both of charity and correction. To-day we 
“are not only endeavoring to ascertain and to eradicate the social 
~causes' of poverty, distress and disease, so as to safe-guard future 
generations, but in dealing with their present victims, we aim at 
» a complete*rehabititation. While’'tactful, thorough and devoted 
“personal ‘service is always essential to arouse the latent powers of 
~ sélf-reliance; fear of pauperization no longer blinds us to the 
need of giving liberally and promptly when the circumstances 
‘-¢alf for material assistance.’ In the new Court of Domestic Re 
lations*the State is-lehding effective aid towards the preserva- 
‘tion of thé family. 

Our *¢riminal law and procedure and our ‘prison adminis- 
“tration have not kept pace with the social progress of the age. 
The substitution in ‘several cities of a central Municipal Court 
with’ its branches forthe old time local police courts, and the 
ereation ‘of the Night Court in New York are’ steps‘in the right 
direction. Publicinterpreters for the foreigners and public de- 
“-fehders*for the accused,especially in the minor criminal ‘courts, 
“areas important “as ‘the public prosecutor. ‘That poverty alone 
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and the consequent inability to pay a fine in cash and at once, 
should send men to prison, will surely not be tolerated much 
longer. Adult probation coupled with the obligation to make 
restitution in periodical installments, either to the person 
wronged or by way of a fine to the State, or both, is in a few 
progressive States saving many a first offender from the terrible 
stigma of a prison career. If reformation is to displace pun- 
ishment as the chief aim of imprisonment, the spirit of the 
prisoner must not be crushed out. Convict labor ought never 
to be a source of profit to the States. If his enforced earnings 
over and above the cost of his maintenance shall be devoted, 
directly and not by way of charity, to the care of his family, the 
convict’s feeling of responsibility for their maintenance will 
be preserved. 

Many of the sessions of this Conference will again be oc- 
cupied with the study of newer plans and methods in charitable 
and correctional work. And though, through our inherited philo- 
sophy that all men are born free and equal, with its assumed 
corollary that legal and political equality is a sufficient safeguard 
against wrong, the active interference of the State for the pre- 
vention and correction of social evils, has in the past been unduly 
limited, to-day, after the struggle of life has demonstrated the 
falsity of this laissez faire doctrine, public philanthropy, ameli- 
orative, preventive and constructive, is actively aiding in the 
task long performed by private charity alone; and for genera- 
tions to come, whatever the future of our political development 
may be, the work of charity will remain a function as well of 
the State as of the individual. 

But in the past few years, a voice, never silent in the his- 
tory of the world, has been growing deeper and _ loud- 
er, the voice of man calling unto men, not for alms, 
not for charity, but for justice; and this body, though 
it remain a National Conference of Charities and Correction will 
more and more in the course of time become a national conference 
for the consideration of those measures which, in dealings be- 
tween individuals and between the individual and the State, will 
accord to each man that justice which is his due. Not that we 
would for a moment replace love with justice, not that we would 
banish mercy and compassion, not that we would emphasize 
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rights and minimize duties; on the contrary, true social justice 
implies love, compassion and personal service. It demands, how- 
ever, that society in its organized capacity shall secure each in- 
dividual in the full enjoyment of all those fundamental rights 
without which no human being can fulfill his God-given destiny. 
As we advance in civilization, they will increase in number and 
broaden in extent. In our day, a minimum, in addition to those 
of the children already enumerated and those guaranteed in all 
of our Constitutions, is the right to work and to secure the just 
fruits of one’s labor, and therefore to protection against unem- 
ployment and against a wage less than sufficient to maintain the 
family in decency according to the prevailing standards of a 
free and prosperous people; the right to life itself, and therefore 
to protection, so far as humanly possible, against over-fatigue 
and other industrial poisons and accidents; the right to rea- 
sonable hours for self-improvement and the upbuilding of the 
family, ‘and therefore to protection against exploitation, the 
seven-day week, and unduly long hours of labor; the right to 
old age, reasonably free from care and anxiety, and therefore the 
opportunity for adequate insurance against everything that 
threatens to impoverish or imperil the family, the cornerstone 
of our civilization. 

In accordance with the Anglo-Saxon spirit, we have strug- 
gled and we are struggling to attain these ends, so far as possible, 
through private initiative, through the sense of responsibility 
of men in their individual relations to each other, and only 
ultimately and as a last resort, through the State. As evidenc- 
ing a newly aroused feeling of private responsibility, and as 
tending to create a better relation between employer and em- 
ployee, the extension of their welfare work and the creation of 
pension funds by many large corporations, the immediate re- 
sponse of the Pullman Company to the suggestion by a single 
stockholder of the need of greater medical supervision 
and care, and the recommendations of the stockholders’ com- 
mittee of the United States Steel Corporation, especially if they 
shall be promptly put into effect, are most significant. 

The actual and the threatened strikes of the past year have 
brought us face to face with fresh perils to the common weal, 
resulting from our newer industrial conditions, which, particu- 
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larly, in view of the growing need of protecting the:rights:of.the. 


public at large, often the greatest. sufferer, would: seem.to make 
some form of State intervention inevitable.». Whether»this shall 
be by mediation and conciliation, through an extension of the 
scope of the Erdmann Act, under the operation of: which rail- 
road. strikes have for some. years been::well nigh averted, or 
through legislation along the lines of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Act, or by the more stringent: methods:of compulsory 
arbitration, is one of the most.serious and difficult questions of 
the day. It is therefore greatly to: be hoped that the Congress 
will act favorably on the President’s message recommending, in 
response to an address drafted and signed«by many of «© the 
leaders of this Conference, the ereation of a Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, to study and to report asto:how indus- 
trial conflicts may best be avoided and, when this .is impossible, 
how they may be quickly settled without violence and disruption 
of business, but with due regard to the real interests and just 
claims both of the immediate parties and of the:State: 

That the influx of vast numbers of diverse» races’ brings 
with it peculiar difficulties unknown to: other nations, is not to 
be denied. Are we, however, in such danger therefrom that we 
must close the gates of our country to honest, ‘thrifty, charac- 
terful people of the old world, who, like our forefathers, come 
to The Promised Land, seeking for themselves:and their children 


a refuge from religious, political or even economic oppression ? 


Shall we depart from our settled policy of: regulation and in- 
augurate an era of restriction, requiring of»the sturdy peasants 
of Europe, as a condition of their admission thatthey will Lave 
acquired the power to read and to write; though their mother 
land has denied them the opportunity therefor? Aye, more, 
shall we as a nation, for the first time, deliver up political -ref- 
ugees guilty of no crimes in this land of:liberty? » If it were 
conceivable that the best interests of the people of the United 
States could require such legislation no claims of humanity at 
large should prevent its adoption. But if, as: many of us think, 
this country needs for the fulfillment of its true: destiny the 
fresh assimilable blood of many nations; if, as: many of us eon- 
tend, it requires for its material advancement: the: brawn and 
strength of Europe’s masses; if, as'‘many of us believe, a nation 
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of great material prosperity can ‘best avert the ever threatening 
danger of ‘theless of its ideals by drawing into its citizenship 
the poets; the thinkers, the prophets, the seers and the martyrs 
of other peoples, then assuredly the day of! more restrictive 


‘immigration laws has not yet come. 


But» whatever our views on this question, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to our duty towards those immigrants 
who meet our requirements and enter our portals. Upon our 


‘-tréatment of them’ will depend their future usefulness. If we 


permit ‘them, in their ignorance of our language and our cus- 
toms, to become’ the victims of the forees of vice and crime that 


“im ‘all ‘of our larger ‘cities are lying in wait for them, we shall 


quickly reap the harvest of our folly. The real immigration 


- problems. are those''of distribution and protection. Seetarian 
‘ organizations have for many years aided newcomers to leave the 


crowded cities of the East for the towns and the farms of the 
South ‘ahd the’ West, and recently have diverted a*part of the 
stream of “immigration ‘from Ellis*Island to Galveston. To the 
extent of the very limited means placed at its disposel, the Di- 
vision of ‘Information in the’ Federal Immigration Bureau has 
likewise assisted in this work. ‘Within the past few months a 
non-sectarian immigration distribution league has been started 
with the>eo-operation of many of the governors and other 
leading citizens ‘from ‘all sections of the country. 

In: addition to many ‘sectarian and strictly national socie- 
ties*the: North American Civic League for Immigrants, the Im- 
migrants’ Protective League of Chicago, and kindred organiza- 
tions ‘are ‘the ‘greatest’ nonsectarian forces of private philan- 
thropy’ working for the immigrant’s protection. In most of 
our large*cities,'special night schools are, in a measure, doing 
forthe adult ‘immigrant what the public school everywhere is 
doing’ for his children.’ New York has set an example for the 
other States; in her recent éstablishment of a State Immigration 
Bureau, even thovigh’she has not yet given it the financial sup- 
port'that it so well deserves. And if’ the Congress will enact a 


‘measure now pending before it, extending the ‘care and ‘protec- 
' tion ‘of thé Federal Government beyond Ellis Island) by prop- 


erly supervising’ the immigrant trains and’ by ‘establishing im- 


“migrant*stations in Chicago and other interior ‘centers, the 
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united action of private organizations, the municipality, the 
State and Nation will indeed lighten the pathway of the new- 
comers and guide them more safely toward their goal of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Legislation must take note of the changes in our industrial 
life. The judge-made principles of our common law of master 
and servant, however suited they may have been to an earlier 
economic age, no longer embody the true spirit of social justice 
of the twentieth century. Private property and human life are 
each to be protected to the fullest extent, but if the welfare of the 
state and the people thereof requires that the financial burdens 
resulting from the inevitable accidents and occupational diseases 
of our present industrial system shall be borne by the business 
rather than by the worker, legislation along these lines must in 
one way or the other be made possible. This country will as- 
suredly lose its supremacy if the hands of the present genera- 
tion are to be so effectively tied by a dead past that it cannot, 
at the proper time, emulate the countries of Europe in their 
social legislation. 

Whatever justification there may be for the criticisms of 
certain judicial decisions in a few States, no careful student of 
the more recent work of our courts can fail to recognize that most 
judges and most courts, following the splendid lead of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, are as keenly desirous as are 
social workers to learn such facts bearing upon our changed 
conditions, as have been gathered together in Miss Goldmark’s 
great work on ‘‘ Fatigue and Efficiency,’’ and to utilize them, 
so far as they may be applicable, in the solution of legal problems. 

When ignorance, indifference or private greed menaces the 
welfare of the State or its citizens, we no longer hesitate to de- 
mand that legislation which to our forefathers would have ap- 
peared highly paternalistic. And if the evil is nation-wide, the 
remedy must be national in its scope, even though, to the ex- 
treme adherent of State’s Rights, we may seem to be wandering 
far from the path trodden by the great founders a century and 
a quarter ago. The phosphorous match bill just enacted by 
Congress may mark a step forward in Federal Legislation, but it 
is a step in the right direction, to safeguard human life. 

Potent, however, as is the force of law, organized so- 
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ciety can but voice the desires of its members. Social advance 
is dependent upon individual progress. Until the spirit of love 
for our fellowmen, regardless of race, color or creed, shall fill 
the world, making real in our lives and in our deeds the actu- 
ality of human brotherhood deduced from that common father- 
hood to which all of us, though in different ways, ultimately sub- 
scribe; until the great mass of the people shall be filled with the 
sense of their obligation to strive mightily for the betterment 
of their fellowmen through service, social justice can never be 
attained. And therefore no event of the past year has been so 
full of promise for the future as the great Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. It has emphasized more strongly perhaps 
than ever before in the history of the Protestant Evangelical 
churches that, to quote a follower of the Hebrew Prophets, 
Claude G. Montefiore, the goal of religion consists ‘‘in social 
betterment as well as in individual purification;’’ that it is 
concerned ‘‘with the things about which the hearts of men are 
palpitating now, the things which make them suffer, and the 
things which might make them suffer less,’’ as well as with 
‘*the private relations of the individual soul with God.’’ 

In this Conference are gathered together men and women of 
all religions, men and women who subscribe to no specific creed. 
Whatever our differences may be, we shall all agree with 
Montefiore, that while ‘‘religion is more than good air, good 
water, good food, good wages, in its social fulness it is not 
less.’”? However strong may be the emphasis that has here- 
tofore been laid upon social service as a religious duty, surely 
the bonds of human brotherhood would be strengthened and 
the cause of social justice advanced if a broader Forward 
Movement, limited not to men, and not to the followers of 
a single religion, were, by the united action of such repre- 
sentatives of all faiths as are gathered here to-night, 
carried into every city, village and hamlet of our land. We 
should not then have to await another Titanic disaster to find all 
men, regardless of race and creed, rank and station, riches and 
poverty, standing together upon a common platform of genuine 
democracy, vying with each other in upholding the noblest tra- 
ditions of the race, sacrificing even life itself in the service of 
the weakest and the poorest of their fellows, 
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By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 

For twenty-five years it has been the:ecustem:to have an an- 
nual sermon preached at this National Conference: ». This.cus- 
tom is not, I think,.a mere relic of the .times. when all things 
had to be done under the auspices. of the church,.but.a recog- 
nition of the. permanent and intimate relation: between: religion 
and all work that. seeks to save the poor, the weak, and, the: 
fallen.. The institutions of charity. and correction. are closely 
dependent on the institutions .of.religion not«only for their 
financial and personal resources, but also: for. their motive power 
and spiritual efficiency. Every one of us who ds engaged=in 
the. exhausting and baffling work of helping the helpless: needs 
to.have. the roots of his soul. watered. .by the .subterranean 
springs of God if he is not himself to lose witality and: hope. 

All our other sessions are eceupied with practical questions. 
Let. us. use this hour to lift all.our work to: the.plane of:religion 
and: look .at.it in the quiet light, of the, Eternal. We are:al- 
ways in danger of doing great and high things in.a petty: and 
worldly way. The ministers of charity, like the: ministers: of 
religion, may become mere slaves of. the. temple, dusting and 
fussing about the sacred implements and blind: to the presenee 
of the god. We need spiritual meditation to realize the mean- 
ing and. dignity of our work so»that on the contrary even:the 
trifling acts of our life may be done with awe, as:holy sacra: 
ments of humanity. 

I shall take as my text the words.of. Jesus: ‘‘ Ye Did»it 
Unto Me.’’ (Matthew 25-40). 

When Jesus looked forward to the great climax:of: human: 
ity, the. Last Judgment, he saw it as a process by which: the 
inner significance of their acts snd relations would’ be revealed 
to men. The men whom he welcomed: to. their reward had:not 
realized the value of their own actions. This man had shared 
a meal with a hungry fellow-worker in the harvest and gone 
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on: half-rations :himself. . This. other.one:had welcomed a friend- 
less: stranger: into. his»home: and turned-over his: bed to: him 
while he slept on the floor. That:one:had restored: the: self- 
respect.of. a poor neighber by setting-him up in.a new suit of 
clothes... The other had: visited a poor debtor in prison and 
brought him food and: comfortin his hopeless isolation.. They 
thought they had simply done it for folks, for dusty, sweaty, 
tired;..discouraged individuals... But: Jesus says: ‘‘Oh no, ye 
did it-for-Me. My life is identified with their life. God is 
living and breathing in these worm human bodies. You builded 
better:than ye knew. You fed and clothed God.’’ 

And. those others.too—they had not realized the gravity of 
their actions. . They had only seen the questionable stranger 
at:.the-door and had shaken their: heads... Visiting: the sick or 
the. unrespectable. people in prison .was not in-their line:: But 
thereby they had».isolated themselves: from: :their kind, and 
missed.God. . If they had: only. known that»God was before 
them, they would have done:differently. 

This Conference is dealing with. people, with folks. It is 
immensely human... But it is also dealing with the: Christ who 
is their. champion.and Saviour, ‘and with the etermal»God in 
whom 4hey live and»move and have their being.» Look beyond 
the screen of the-fiesh; beyond the click of your charitable ma- 
chinery, and realize-how holy your work really ‘is. 

You are:in:the direct: line of apostolic succession, Like the 
Son of: Manwyou: ares here to seek and save: the Jost. Your 
work is. redemptive -work:: When -you -loosem the clutch of 
greed..from.the thin arm of the child-worker; when you guide 
the. immigrant safely past the grasping hands to a place where 
he can..work and establish his home in cleanliness ‘and hope; 
when: you put-eyes on the finger-tips of the blind; when you 
lead: the -deaf» out.of the prison-house of loneliness: and give 
him speech with his kind; when you heal the demoniacs of alco- 
holism ;, when you seek to turn our. prisons: into institutions of 
social healing and teaching: instead of stone crushers and steam 
rollers of: humanity ;; whem you change: the: eold stare of: re- 
speetability: for the fallem»woman into the -Christhikeclook of 
understanding and sympathy; you are: treading’ step” by step 
in the foot-prints of Jesus of Nazareth: You are: doingywith 
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modern methods and the large resources of modern organization 
what He did, and you have the right to feel the nearness of the 
Heavenly Father as He felt it. 

This Conference means more than a few hundred men and 
women gathered together to deliberate. It is the collective mind 
of our nation and humanity focused on these problems. The 
intelligence which you bring to bear on each question is not 
your personal cleverness, but the accumulated social wisdom 
of mankind which has been slowly secreted and distilled by the 
labor of generations. Likewise the righteous and loving will 
that throbs and vibrates through your sessions is the ground- 
swell of vaster forces. All the past is here. The dead saints 
and prophets of humanity are here. They left the tradition of 
their love and compassion to create the growing sense of 
solidarity in humanity. Their life is wrought into the con- 
tinuous common life of the race as its noblest strain. Jesus 
Christ is here. God is here. I appeal to you to put a just and 
religious valuation on the thoughts you think here and the 
emotions you feel. 

We often hear the insistence that religion must have an 
ethical outcome and that love to God is inseparable from love 
to men. That assertion ought to be a truism by this time. It 
was the passionate message of the Hebrew prophets and was 
embodied among the axioms of the Christian religion. ‘‘He 
that saith he is in the light and hateth his brother, is in the 
darkness even until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light.’” ‘‘Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother. For this is the message 
which ye heard from the beginning, that we should love one 
another.’’ These words were meant to repudiate any claim to 
religion unless it was grounded deep in a relation of active 
and passionate good-will toward all men. Moreover in Chris- 
tianity the conception of love is nothing merely sentimental. It 
got its definition from the personality of Jesus and from His 
death: ‘‘Hereby know we love because He laid down His life 
for us; and we ought to lay down our life for the brethren. 
But whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how doth 
the love of God abide in him?’’ 
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This, then, is one of the elementary doctrines of Christian- 
ity, that love to God must have its immediate result and coun- 
terpoise in love to men, and it must be love that will cost 
something and will link us with the death of Christ. But there 
is an even closer relation between religion and ethics, between 
love of God and love of man. It is by loving men that we enter 
into a living love of God. Social work may be a gateway to 
religion. 

An actual love of God, a sense of desire and joy and fellow- 
ship going out toward that great unseen, intangible power that 
fills the world, is no slight and commonplace thing in our lives. 
It is the highest attainment in the evolution of character, the 
fragrant blossoming of our spiritual nature. It is commonly 
assumed that love to God is the starting point and foundation 
for the love of man. Is it not just as much the other way? 
The love of man is the concrete kindergarten object lesson in 
love, and if we learn that well, and as fast as we learn that 
well, the love of God grows in us and we become religious. ‘‘ He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?’’ He that will not learn the 
multiplication tables, how shail he learn algebra? ‘‘No man 
hath beheld God at any time; if we love one another, God 
abideth in us and His love is perfected in us.’’ In other words, 
God is invisible and inaccessible in Himself, but if we love one 
another, we make a place for Him within us and will realize 
Him. 

To love men, then is at least one way of experiencing God. 
Perhaps there are other ways, such as the search for truth, or 
mystic contemplation. But love is the surest way, the broad 
way open to all, and the way consecrated by Jesus Christ. Does 
not our text imply it? ‘‘Whatsoever ye did to one of the least, 
ye did to Me.’’ When you loved thme, you were in contact 
with Me. When you neglected them, you were out of touch 
with God. 

I suppose every one of us has had his private religious his- 
tory. Probably most of us have suffered in the course of it. 
As modern men we have shared in the scientific and philosophic 
doubt of this age of transition. The pillars that supported 
religion in our childhood have crumbled and fallen, and we 
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have--been fortunate if-we ‘kept a‘roof‘and shelter over our 
heads at all times. Some“of us-perhaps*turned froni ‘the col- 
‘lapse of our religion to-social work as’the’best thing left to us 
after the wreck of our spiritual: inheritance; as the worthiest 
substitute for the beauty of the religion that we had lost. Some 
of us probably had a time when we‘regarded ourselves as non- 
religious. 

Am I right in saying that some of us are watching the 
growth of a new religious life:in our minds? ‘It 'may*be timid 
and unostentatious like: a» woodland ‘anemone, ‘but itis abso- 
hutely our own, not sown by’ the machine drill of- the ‘Church, 
' but the product of our own seeking ‘ahd suffering. 

Our first callow rejeetion of religion “as ‘an outgrown thing 
has given place to a growing respect for it as'we have observed 
the tremendous and subtle power of religion in our actual con- 
tact with life. It is one ofthe gréat réalities ‘and we have 
learned to bow to it. We’ find’ it exerting moral control over 
passion and stimulating growth and character, so that we find 
it indispensable to us in ‘our social: work. “The trarisforming 
power which it exerts in occasional eases’ is simply a‘ striking 
demonstration of the power which religion is quietly ‘exerting 
all the time, as when a blinding white light’ flashes “from ‘the 
trolley’ wire. 

‘Human life is so mysteriously fall ‘of divine.’ **Huma- 
num capax divini.’’ We meet some plain’ man, somé homely 
little woman, as unpromising pebbles of humanity as one could 
pick up. We get to know them well'and we discover heroisms and 
agonies, tenderness and contrition. “Wéehold @ human hand, 
but we feel God’s life’ pulsing within. ‘If wé have failed to 
find anything beautiful and divine in any life,’ itis because 
we do not yet) know it well'enough, or because we are blind. 
God: is in: it. What we détothat lifey we do to Christ. Jesus 
in that whole judgment seene wants to emphasizé the value, not 
of the choice specimens of humanity, but of the little ones, ‘the 
least. Every atom of ‘humanity has adivine value and signi- 
ficance as such. If that atom’ happenedto*beour child we 
should not. bein’ doubt about it. 

Religion has ‘the»master word’ in human life. “Wher pa- 
triotism; poetry, science; philosophy risé to’ their highést level, 
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.they-beeome religious. In the great moments of: life: nothing 
suffices except religion. If the Titanic: had: sunk while the 
band was playing anything but a religious song, it would have 
been’ felt as a dissonance. 

The religious souls are the master souls. \ Other things: be- 
ing equal, a man of religious faith and temper*is: always the 
stronger. Living religion gives prophetic insight and raises: up 
the pioneers of love and: justice. Nearly all forms of ‘charity and 
human betterment began in the love ‘of religious ‘men ‘and 
women. Their impulse of mercy may have*been unimstructed 
and may have relied too exclusively on ‘personal effort, but 
they saw and struck out before science and government:moved. 
If we-could only combine their power with our broader know!l- 
edge! 

If, anyone has ripened into. a genuine religious life and 
power, he has stability and quietmess; which aré in themselves 
powers of social healing and restoration. .The people: whom 
we have-to help. in our charities and. correetions are, spiritually 
astray; they have drifted from their anchorage. » A.man. with 
a strong and stable faith, who knows the meaning .of,life,:be- 
comes the center of their solar system, the power they swear by, 
the rallying point for one more effort. 

These are the things-we find out as: we-deal with. the. real 
needs of humanity... The better we know it, the more mysteri- 
ous human life becomes. As we try to redeem. it, we find that 
we. are co-operating with, great spiritual forces,..and that. our 
success in saving men depends on our own hold on these primal 
powers and on our power to evoke them in others. . Men are 
always stretching out their hands to us and crying dumbly: 
**Can you help us? Have you got God within you so that you 
can understand and save?’’ If then we honestly call on God to 
help us save, power comes to us in the night. Social work be- 
comes ‘the gateway to religion. By loving men we learn to 
love God; and’ then by that warm, sweet love of God we come 
to love men still better. 

“This is one of the tests of our social work. Is it bringing 
us’ that ‘insight? Is it working out wonder and reveretice, 
tenderness and awe in us? Has our work for men quickened 
our’sense ‘of God? If it has not wrought any of thesé things 
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in us, our work has not done much for us, and it is questionable 
if we have done much for others. God can raise up hustlers 
and busybodies almost anywhere; they are cheap; they are 
human brothers to the clanking machines in the shop. On the 
other hand if we feel that enlightenment going on within us, 
let us thank God and hold still. It is worth a lifetime to 
get it. 

When we help men, we help Christ. When we save men, 
we come to know God. 

I want to apply this thought in one other direction. Re- 
deeming men is no flow of perfumed charity. It is dirty work. 
It means bad smells, filthy sights, and worse. It also means 
fighting. The causes of misery are never only in the people 
who are miserable. They are in those who profit by their 
misery. People are submerged partly because others are riding 
on them and putting their heads under water. All genuine 
redemption consists in making the exploiters stop exploiting. 
But when we try to make them stop they hit us. No one will 
push very far along the way of social relief without colliding 
with strong and active and perhaps controlling forces that re- 
sent interference and punish us for interfering. 

In that case we come into touch with Christ in a still more 
intimate way. We share in His suffering for humanity. The 
abuse, the misunderstandings, the loss of position and income 
are part of the vicarious suffering by which redemption is 
achieved. Without the shedding of blood in some form there 
has never been remission or decrease of sin. For ages the 
cross of Christ has stood at the center of Christian theology. 
But many of those who are loudest in their insistence on the 
cross as the only means of salvation, have apparently never had 
any personal experience of the cross. They do not bear the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. There are no scars on them any- 
where. Their religion has made them respected; all men like 
them for their goodness. But their goodness was never so good 
that it waked up the devil. They never antagonized profitable 
sin; hence they never got hurt. But in that case they are not 
as true followers of Christ as they think they are. 

Social work, the kind that deals with the causes of misery, 
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is to-day almost the only form of Christian work that involves 
the risk of persecution. Thereby it opens a living understand- 
ing of the cross of Christ. It sets us marching m the ranks of 
His followers who move down the centuries in a thin red line, 
but to whom humanity owes all it has of its higher life. It 
throws us back in loneliness on God and we find Him near. 
None who suffers for the cause of truth or justice, or for the 
love of men, is an infidel, even if he call himself so a thousand 
times through some sad misuse of the word. 

Your work is religious work. Let no man rob you of that 
conviction. God is working through you to heal and redeem 
humanity, and when you work with Him, you have the great 
opportunity of experiencing His loving power and so enter- 
ing the religious fulfillment of your own life. 
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Report» of the: Committee-by Sherman C. Kingsley; Director, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Chairman.* 


Community Recognition of Children’s Rights and Needs. 

Seven-tenths of our nearly sixteen million acquisition in 
population in the last ten years live in towm and city environ- 
ment; 'three-tenths in rural. . Added to the large: percentage. of 
people already living in such: centers, this gives'us forty-six per 
cent and corresponds with about three per cent one hundred 
years ago, and twenty-nine per cent. in 1880. 

Large as it is, this does not really indicate the situation, 
for in New England four-fifths of the population is urban. In 
the middle Atlantic states seven-tenths, in the Pacific states one- 
half, in the Southern states only about one-fourth, while in- 
dividual states like Massachusetts and Rhode Island find more 
than nine out of every ten living in towns and cities. Ten per 
cent of the whole body of people live in New York City, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Thus we are trying the experiment of rearing more than 
one-half of the children of the nation in a city environment. 
For this vast enterprise we have little guidance. We know few 
facts. We have not in any large way tested the results to know 
how the experiment is succeeding. About all we know is that 
each year finds an increased percentage of our people living in 
these untried and artificial surroundings, that taxes increase, 
that jails, prisons, institutions for the defective, and alms 


houses need to be increased in number and are full to overflow- ‘ 


ing, that the congested districts in the cities become fuller, that 
the cost of living mounts. We have a sense that all is not 
going absolutely well, and are more and more impressed that 
the poor and those who work for the poor, ye have always 
with you. 

I say that there isn’t a city in the country that hasn’t more 
population already than it is decently caring for. As we have 
*For joint section meetings see pages 450 and 466. 
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said, these centers:are the homes of our children: Step by step 
they -have»been: driven from: the frentier, the: ranch,the farm, 
the: home:with a garden-and.a yard. From the country: sides 
and-villages*of: the old-world, from the simpler amusements; 
the. moreelemental occupations of this life, largely. in: the: open, 
to the:flat:and the tenement, to the three-room home om-the 
alley, thesback yard gone; the front yard: cutaway. The simpler 
modes :of.life. supplanted and usurped by the uncertain vieissi- 
tudes ef the city’streets. A prophet of old sang poetically about 
the. cattle ona thousand hills belonging to the: Lord: Three 
thousand: children in a congested bleeck may also belong to the 
Lord; but in their mnocent quest for pleasure and joy, they 
have fallen into the hands of, and been exploited by, the devil 
and his angels. Twenty million children are in the schools, public 
and private; and spend one-hundred million hours in the school 
rooms» of:the country each: school day of the year.» Whether 
they: and: the: nation are-realizing what might be expected; we 
do not know.: One large*eity has just found sixtymine thou- 
sand. children who are-from one to three years behind: in their 
grades, and» thatsit wilk cost «$1,300,000 to do the work ‘over 
again, to say nothing of the child’s loss of time; the disappoimt- 
ments and diffieulties of breaking school connections and losing 
gradess School inspectionhas shown physical defects in an 
appalling:pereentage of the:children, and experience shows that 
with far too-large a number of children the school »experience 
results:in«a distinct: deterioration of health. About one hun- 
dred«and: fifty thousand children are taken care of dutside ‘of 
their owm homes. . Three hundred thousand babies die each’ year 
in our country~before they reach their first anniversary: : A 
pathetic army of over one: hundred thousand» boys and: girls 
are dealt with each year in-the eourts of the country: 

In this-eonference; thechildren’s committee is interested:in 
emphasizing programs. We feel that the time has’ come when 
this:-vast pwork-needs “planning, needs data, needs machinery 
that'may reasonably be expected to aceomplish the given tasks: 
I recently:senta questionnaire to each state in the union: to’the 
person iin :the best position to give data concerning child: ¢are: 
This was framed to’ show'the machinery in that:state; its care 

for the defective; the dependent; delinquent ealling for institu: 
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tions both public and private, its state wide agencies, whether 
it had Juvenile Courts, how many cities have Associated Chari- 
ties or other centralizing organizations, whether it has registra- 
tion of births, child labor laws, and then to state the most 
urgent needs, and what they would consider essential features 
of a satisfactory state program. Thirty-six states responded. 
Not one could tell definitely how many dependent, defective 
and delinquent children were uncared for, and most of them 
could not even estimate the number. Comparatively few could 
give the numbers who were cared for owing to imperfect, in- 
complete, or no data. A study of these thirty-six schedules in- 
dicates a staggering amount of work ahead for somebody. Three 
states want a Children’s Bureau to work in co-operation with 
the new National Children’s Bureau; another a Children’s 
Charter; a third a Juvenile Commission; a fourth a body to 
study and interpret children’s laws in other states; many want 
surveys so that they may know the size and nature of their 
problem. Three states have no compulsory education law. The 
Southern states generally seem to be in need of more room for 
colored delinquents and dependents. Sixteen states want insti- 
tutions for the epileptics, eleven for the feeble-minded. Thir- 
teen states want extension of the Juvenile court activities. 
Nearly all the states call for supervision of child-caring agen- 
cies. There is no well defined or consistent plan of chartering 
and licensing such institutions. Few states have adequate pro- 
vision for crippled children. According to the estimates of 
those best informed, there are about 150,000 feeble minded, and 
about an even number of epileptics in the country. From these 
reports, and also from the census returns, it appears that only 
about 15,000 of each group are cared for. 

The whole great field of sex education is practically un- 
touched. The vast army of children, one by one, stagger blindly 
through the dangerous period of childhood without that help 
and guidance which might mean health, efficiency and happi- 
ness. In one state one hundred and nineteen agencies receive 
a state subsidy and help to tie up the state in confusion and 
inability to do real constructive work. In one community, 
seven million dollars were given in perpetuity to take care of 
a class of children already more than amply provided for. Lack 
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of co-operation and team work on the part of agencies, public 
and private, leave many communities and subscribers in the 
dark and without that guidance which such agencies might be 
supposed to offer. One person’s stock in trade for securing 
subscriptions for a children’s institution was a card with these 
words, ‘‘Hitch your hammock one end to the cross of Christ, 
and the other to suffering humanity, and you will swing into 
paradise.’ This was good for twenty-five or thirty dollars a 
day. 

We need a fresh start. In the first place we ought to know 
how many children are born each year. That would be a begin- 
ning, simple, but profoundly significant, and vastly in advance 
of what we now know. Then we ought to know how many die 
each year. That would give the net gain. This would give us 
some insight into the conditions surrounding the three hun- 
dred thousand baby funerals each year. 

If you want to see your community in its true light, study 
it in terms of sick babies—care for them a while, get them 
nicely on the road to health, then follow them to the tenement 
on the rear of the lot next to the alley. We found three em- 
blems of death at one time in tenements answering to a single 
street number, one on the front, one in the middle, and one 
on the alley. To see the tenement in its real light one must see 
it as the home of the little child. Having made the acquaint- 
ance of the youngest children and their conditions, it will be 
easy to see the significance of the housing problem, the milk 
problem, and the necessity of backing up a Board of Health. 
Then we will better understand what the place of the school 
ought to be in the community. We will know why so many 
children get lamely into school, and that a curriculum which 
meets their needs must be a versatile and understading one, that 
it cannot deal with them in the mass and without any possi- 
bility of knowing their physical and mental individuality. 

We will also understand the need and meaning of play- 
grounds. Then there are certain more definite and well defined 
tasks to be done. I believe each state ought to have provision 
for carefully examining into the circumstances of each new in- 
stitution or agency that is proposed. It ought to know whether 

it is needed, whether it duplicates or overlaps other work, 
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whether it» has responsible sponsors. » Then I ‘believe it ought 


to have a plan whereby these agencies:should report ‘each ‘year ; 
‘thatthe state ought to know ‘the:conditions surrounding all the 
‘unfortunate children who must be cared for outside their own 
‘families, and should: have ‘the *machinery: that. will insure a 


square deal for each little youngster. 

‘It-would seem like a very elemental*requirement that there 
should be provision forthe blind; *the*deaf; the crippled, the 
feeble minded, and the epileptic, and yet there are states in the 
Union ‘that have not @ single agency for-any: of these classes. 
I-believe that a further provision in community responsibility 


‘should be that every city often thousand should havea asso- 
‘ciated: charities, or some central ‘organization; through which 
‘it night act and throw about disintegrating ‘families the: nur- 
‘tureand protection’ which the community should give. If we 


are to stop the flooding:of our institutions for finished depend- 
ents, we must deal: with “diffises out: on:the ground» where the 
dependents ‘are manufactured. 

‘dn the large cities, there ought to be:central counsels or 


delegate bodies which would gather together'the different inter- 
vests dealing with children and enable’ them ‘to promote co-eper- 
vation: and efficiency. Each ‘agency ‘ought:to know its relation 


to the other organizations and tothe wholetask. Together they 
ought to enlighten the community and point’the:line.of action. 


‘Minimum hours and minimum wages ought to be supplemented 


by a mininium of adverse conditions: which the community will 
suffer anyone child to endure. No» program for children can 
be coniplete that does not take into account the: whole family, 
that does not provide all reasonable protection against: acci- 
dents;:and: invalidity. ‘And! nothing ‘the! community can do 
later will make up for wages:insufficiént to keep the father and 
mother alive. ‘We have»recently made a study of a considerable 
number ‘of ‘families: who are receiving pensions through the new 
scheme to help widowed-motlers. | The average age at which the 


fathers: died was about thirty-five years. : The burden falls: too 
‘heavily upon ‘those: who.aretleast ‘able to bear it. The prin- 


cipal soffering in all these: misfortunes, ‘from whatever nature 


‘sthey-may be caused, falls uponthe children. 


The past year has seem ‘the accomplishment of something 
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long desired and earnestly hoped for in this country; the crea- 
tion of the National Children’s Burean»: We have at last made 
a beginning at the top. It is perhaps the most vital thing that 
has yet. been done in recognizing the community’s responsibility 
for.children’s rights.and. needs... We believe. that.this will help 
to elear: the atmosphere and guide our communities along the 
line of constructive action. Sir John E. Gorst~in his ‘excellent 
book, ‘‘Children~of the Nation,’’ says that medical testimony 
assures us that ninety per cent of the children born are at their 
birth fairly healthy and well nourished.. The ten per cent. with 
hereditary: taint. are fairly. evenly. distributed through. all classes. 
When they: come into the world the children of the rich are im 
their’ bodies little better than the children of the poor up tothe 
time of birth. It is the mother who is impoverished if there is 
not. sufficient nourishment. for. both.. If this precious stuff out 
of which the future. is to be builded is,.as. our constitution avers, 
born equal—and this statement deglgres.a greater equality than 
some are disposed to believe—it lays upon society a clearly’ de- 
fined duty. Society has no right to permit environment which 
deteriorates this stock. .A process goes on in the individual 
human body. known  as..interstitial renovation, that..mysterious 
change which replaces old material with new, and atethe end of 
seven years’gives us a new body. If we are disappointed with 
the-new it is the fatlt of the old. By somewhat the same unend- 
ing process the body politic is made over.. If we are disappointed 
here it is because.of the influence of the environment which im- 
pinges upon these little citizens, the houses in which they live, the 
stories» they hear; the sights they see, the community’s reaction 
upon them. What we need in this country is not more evi- 
dences of luxury and extravagance, but a knowledge of. our . 
fundamental, needs,.and,..a disposition..to,.meet..them... The 
Titanic did «not need a swimming tank, it: needed: lifeboats 
and’ a better life’saving service. And our’Ship of State needs 
to be so equipped that its first regard shall be for the life and 
well-being of. all .the people, and so organized and so sen- 
sitive: .that..it. reaches. .its. friendly . protecting ..care :to,. the 
least-andmost*humble child in the most obseure part: of this 
great* land. ° 


THE CHILD AT THE POINT OF GREATEST PRESSURE. 


By Miss Jane Addams. 


When I gave my title to Mr. Kingsley two months ago—‘‘ The 
Child at the Point of Greatest Pressure’’—I had in mind something of 
the new life which is coming into America from the study and the care 
now being given to the child who lives in the most crowded and the most 
untoward parts of the city. 

Mr. Kingsley has said that we judge anew the whole subject of the 
tenement house when we look at it from the point of view of the little 
child. I need not therefore remind you that Paris cuts new boulevards 
and changes the entire plan of that wonderful city if it is shown to the 
House of Deputies that the infant death rate has become abnormally 
high in a given district;; that the German Parliament announces a pro- 
gram which may take ten years to carry out, when they are convinced that 
the death rate among German children stands higher than it should in 
the list of the civilized world; that New York appointed a drastic tene- 
ment house commission because little children were dying in too great 
numbers. All along the line we see that the test of civic efficiency is 
largely registered in the number of city children who may be induced to 
survive. 

Very recently some of us have been listening to a play written by 
that accurate social philosopher, Galsworthy, wherein he makes it clear 
that while society has made up its mind that it cannot see any body 
die, it is a little bewildered as to the disposition of the survivors; when 
we pick up the exhausted tramp on the roadside and restore him to 
health in an institution, we secretly wonder what we will do with him 
when he gets onto his legs again; when we send food and fuel to the 
old man who is slowly being put out of life through lack of the nourish- 
ment necessary to keep his faculties normal to the end, we cannot keep 
ourselves from speculating as to what use he may be after he is fed and 
warmed. Certainly we have reached the point that we will not allow 
anyone to die if he can be saved, and least of all will we allow the 
little child to perish who has a future before him, but are we clear as 
to the end in view? Having obtained that, what shall we do next? 
Because it is after all a negative thing to make over a quarter of a city, 
to change the plans of an empire in order merely to keep children alive. 
It is well so far as it goes, but it is not after all sufficient, and we look 
about to see the next step, the one beyond the mere negative salvation 
of human life. 

If we could look at these children who are under the greatest pres- 
sure because they live in the worst houses, because they have the least 
nutritious food, because their parents are so harried and overworked by 
the long hours and the new conditions they find in America, that they 
can give them no sympathetic care and understanding, we will discover 
the beginnings of a new life, something much more positive, much more 
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beautiful, much more all-embracing than anything we have yet dealt 
with, because our minds are fixed only upon preservation. 

Let us take first the delinquent children, that forlorn little pro- 
cession of a hundred thousand children to which Mr. Kingsley referred, 
who are being brought into the juvenile courts of America. The first 
effort we made was to keep them away from criminals, and we thought 
we were doing a fine thing, when children were no longer put into 
police stations because they had broken, sometimes in all innocence, a city 
ordinance. But now we are going further than that and are making a 
careful study of these delinquent children. The psychopathic clinic, 
which was discussed only last evening by Dr. Healy, is a careful attempt 
to find out how far a child’s mentality is below that which is necessary 
for self direction; to discriminate between what we may hold a child 
responsible for and what we may charge to his parents or to his educa- 
tion. All such study reveals a new understanding of human life which 
has never yet been given even to the more sheltered children in the 
community. It charges a new responsibility upon families, it affords a 
new test of our sympathy with child life and opens up in our middle- 
aged adult brains, a new method for comprehending the needs of forlorn 
children. 

We may illustrate from the dependent children who are sent out 
into families. We have said for a long time that the most difficult thing 
in the world to standardize was the care of a child in his own home, 
because an inspector cannot walk into the average home either to praise 
or blame. A home belongs to the man and woman at the head of it, and 
they must rear their children as seems best to them. But these depend- 
ent children, scattered in home all over the country, can be visited, and 
the visitor can establish some standard of care and is able to compare 
the homes in one section with those of another, the care of a child on 
one farm to that of another farm, because the children were not born 
into these homes, but were placed there by the state. 

In regard to the normal homes of the poor, we had a very forlorn 
statement at one of our settlement conferences yesterday. In an inves- 
tigation made of girls in cities all over the United States, the investi- 
gators themselves were asked, ‘‘how many of the homes visited were 
inadequate homes.’’ The definition of an adequate home was very 
simplé. It meant that the home afforded average food, a chance for a 
good night’s rest in a room not too crowded nor disturbed by too many 
other people; it meant not wise parents, but sympathetic parents. Some 
of the investigators said ten per cent. of the girls have such homes, some 
said twenty per cent. and some twenty-five per cent. Only one, the most 
hopeful of all, said that fifty per cent. of the girls lived in homes which 
might thus be defined as adequate. 

Perhaps the average home will never come up to the standard ex- 
cepting as it is brought about by the care of these dependent children, 
who are visited by investigators, and which afford some basis of compari- 
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son which the normal home does not give.” -As-we are getting sone notion 
of a child’s normal~power of self-direction and self-eontrol* from the 
study of delinquent children, so I- believe in the study of these depend- 
ent children we are finding-out what we: may demand: in the way of 
-eare-and sympathy from.the average home for the:average child. 

Children at the point’ of greatest pressure are crowded together in 
such great numbers that it seems almost-impossible:for them to lead a 
normal life. Nevertheless; what is the great gift’ the city holds: out to 
its children whether grown up or little? Is it not the power of compan- 
ionship- in a larger measure’than cam-be obtained elsewhete? If you 
‘live in a village of fifteen hundred > inhabitants, “you” must get “your 
friends and your companionship ‘out of that fifteen hundred people; if you 
live in a towm such as this; of more than ‘half & million people, out’ of 
that ‘half a million, although you cannot’ know’ them ‘all, youshave a 

~ehance to select your friendships along the line of your natura} interests. 

' You exalt and intensify your own self-consciousness as-you see it revealed 
in like-minded» people who are living in’ this “vast»eoncourse, but who 
eould not be found at all if the concourse were-emaller. 

For the first time in the history’ of the world, playgrounds are being 
established for city children; places are prepared for them in the most 
crowded quarters where they are taught a mew~technique.* “The children 
who live in tenements and-crowd each dther-upon the streets, here learn 
a method of knowing each other, of revéaling themselves one to another, 

~ of consciously living in a city; which’ those’ of-us ‘who ~were~born’ in the 
country and brought into cities when ‘we were-quite grownup, Will never 
‘be able-to attain. The present generation of city «dwellers: were ‘not 


* taught how to play together nor ‘how’ to~reveal themselves to’each other 


nor-how to find their friends out’ of the*vast’ number of other’ children 
‘on the street. But out of*these-newly taught’ children I believe that 
we are developing a technique’ through which*the children ‘themselves 
are more or less transforming ‘our city’s public schools’and Will later 
transform the city itself. 

Take the art department*of the average’city school by way’ of illus- 
tration: Have you ever visited’ the exhibitions*of drawing which the 
children in the public schools make, thée~beautiful things’ theyprepare 


‘-for their ‘homes, school rooms~and playgrounds, the~sense of art which 


little children were never supposed to possess; becausethey were always 
“taught to copy things; and were never before encouraged “to compose? 
Self-expression is being so rapidly developed; is beimg'so cleverly fostered 
~in all of our public schools, that in ten, ‘fifteen,-twéenty* years’ from now 
it must register itself in a new art-awakening; in that joyousness ‘which 
has been’ the basis of all-art, and* certainly must be-fostered if artistic 
expression is to become wide spread. “In the city schools inspite of the 
‘-fact that they are crowded ané large, something is being don® for those 
~~-@hildren which was never done in the country schools and perhaps could 
not have been done there. 
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I should like to say something about the musical» talent which is 
» being diseevered even im little children. In those musie schools where 
the children are taught to compose music as well as to reproduce it, quite 
as they are taught to write as well: as to read; some’ of the things 
they compose and sing are very cheering. They give ene a look forward 
into the new possibility which the children of the future hold and which 
has ‘first expressed itself among the children at the point of greatest 
pressure. 

A few weeks ago a young girl who had grown up-in a Hull House 
club came to see me. She was happily married; lived in a much more 
prosperous part of the city and was very proud to bring her six weeks’ 
old- baby to see us. As she was leaving I said ‘‘don’t you find the»baby 
rather heavy to carry so far?*’ and she turned to me and said *‘my baby 
isnot heavy; my baby carries me.’’ Something’ of that sort’ we-are 
discovering in regard to the children. We now find them something of a 
burden-and a problem. We are worried about clean milk and bad tene- 
ment houses, but in time they will carry us if we only release that won- 
derful power which children possess and which we have so long repressed. 
Perhaps we have thought too much of order and quiet and too little of 
self-expression and have failed to utilize the power that shows itself in 
this upward striving. 

Some of us have lived for many years with children who are under 
all sorts of pressure, who often suffer from deprivation and from parental 
misunderstanding. Nevertheless, one feels that there is growing and 
developing a wonderful. source of new strength, new beauty and self- 
development in the midst of our cities, and growing rapidly in spite of 
the pressure. 

There is a little poem written by Swinburne which I paraphrase once 
in a while and of which I often think when I see a group of. immigrant 
children coming out of the publie school: 


‘We mix from many lands, 
We march from very. far; 
Our heads, our hearts, our hands 
Our staves and weapons. are. 
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The light we walk in: darkens, 
Sun and moon-and star. 


And there is that wonderful life in the children of the most crowded 
quarter, living under the most untoward conditiens which will-sweep 
away our little attempts at charity and correction if we will but give 
them: opportunity to grow and adapt themselves to-the«particular point 
of the city in which they find themselves at the present moment. 

Mr. Kingsley told a story the other day which I am ‘going to-steal 
from him beeause once in a while he steals one of mine.! A”friénd of-his 
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was walking down the street in a comfortable overcoat, one of the very 
coldest nights last winter. A tramp met him, or at least the kind of a 
man we permit ourselves to call a tramp. He looked hungry and ill-clad 
and he asked for five cents. The comfortable friend hesitated a minute. 
He had been told it was not the thing to give money to a man on the 
street, that it was against all the principles of organized charity, and 
he looked at the tramp very dubiously and said, ‘‘I don’t like to give 
you five cents, I am sure you will spend it for drink, but it is so very 
cold that I think I will give you a nickel to make myself more com- 
fortable.’’ The tramp looked at him a moment and said, ‘‘Oh, come 
now, make it a quarter and really enjoy yourself.’’ This is true of our 
charity. We keep the children alive. We are chagrined when our 
death rate is high. We keep the children in school and we are fearfully 
disgraced if our compulsory educational department does not do its 
duty. We feel ashamed if we do not have enough juvenile courts to 
take care of the delinquent children. We scatter the dependents out of 
institutions into homes all over the country. But we have not yet really 
begun to enjoy ourselves. We have not yet had full confidence in the 
wondrous things these children are learning to do. We have not yet 
learned to teach them as they should be taught, because we do not yet 
sufficiently reverence their possibilities. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
By Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Director of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


The Children’s Bureau was first suggested five years ago by Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, head of the Nurses Settlement, in New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National Consumers’ Leagre. drew 
up the first statement of its proposed work, and at their request, the 
National Child Labor Committee undertook a campaign, in which many 
influential persons and organizations joined. President Taft signed the 
bill on April 9th of this year. 

The paragraph of the law which defines the duties of the Children’s 
Bureau is as follows: 

‘*The said bureau shall investigate and report to said department 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people, and shall especially investigate the 
questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, em- 
ployment, legislation affecting children in the several states and terri- 
tories. But no official, or agent, or representative of said bureau shall, 
over the objection of the head of the family, enter any house used ex- 
clusively as a family residence. The chief of said bureau may from 
time to time publish the results of these investigations in such manner 
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and to such extent as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor.’’ 

You will many of you recall that two years ago in St. Louis, Mr. 
Homer Folks spoke upon the proposed bureau and brought out the vast 
difference between the federal government’s interest in agriculture and 
in children. He praised what th: Department of Agriculture has done for 
farming interests, and urged that it should serve with equal effectiveness 
the health and development of the nation’s children. 

A United States senator, during the congressional debates on this 
bill, said that during the season before he had sent 25,000 bulletins upon 
the care of swine into his state but not a bulletin on how to take care of 
children. Yet consider for a moment the human waste. In all civilized 
countries the nurture of children is receiving a new attention, and the 
old fatalism as to life and death is disappearing in the light of modern 
science, yet the 1910 United States Census estimates that the United 
States loses annually 200,000 infants less than one year old, while a Ger- 
man authority says: ‘‘Today we know that a great infant mortality 
is a national disaster.’’ Is it not startling to learn the dictum of a 
great authority like Dr. Arthur Newsholme, of England, who says that 
if babies were well born and well cared for, their mortality would be 
negligible? We are told by a great American authority that one-half 
of the deaths of these infants are preventable by known methods, al- 
ready within the reach of very community. Are not such statements a 
challenge to the common sense of the commonwealth? It is not without 
sound reason tha‘ infant mortality is the first subject of investigation 
mentioned in the Children’s Bureau law. 

The questions raised by the unnecessary death of one baby lay 
hold on all social economy and make us realize at the outset that the 
new bureau has an illimitable task when it is directed to investigate all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life. 

How much is to be charged to overcrowding and insanitary dwell- 
ings and the contagions of ill kept communities, country or city? 

How fatal is bad food and who is responsible for the quality of 
foods? 

How far is poverty responsible and who is responsible for poverty? 


How far is ignorance to blame for this loss and who is responsible 
for ignorance? 


Just because the task is without boundaries, there are certain lim- 
itations which must be accepted at the outset. This Bureau must know 
where it stands in the beginning, and to that end as rapidly as possible 
it should sum up and set forth in brief, direct form the most important 
available material upon the various subjects of the law. Other Bureaus 
of the Government, notably those of Education and Labor and the Census, 
have stores of precious and illuminating material which this bureau 
should aid in popularizing. The new bureau is assured of the co-opera- 
tion of all of them. 


If the authorities are correct in stating that we can prevent with 
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our present’ knowledge the annual loss of 100,000 ‘children less than one 
year of age, is it not an inspiring fundamental task to popularize’ this 
knowledge? And we are given cause to believe that as the great studies 
of preventive medicine go forward, we shall learn how to save the whole 
200,000 who now perish. 

Thén* comes ‘the great question: To what end shall we save these 
lives? "Well; the’ Child Labor Committee and alb the great associations 
which try in various ‘ways*to raise the standards of life, and which to- 
gether make’ this conference, ‘reply that this bureau is designed as an 
aid in seeuring for every’ child the life and liberty, which the funda- 
mental! law of the republic has:promised—life ‘and liberty interpreted in 
terms of’ to-day and to-morrow, life full and: healthful—education free 
and public, opening and training the mind and the heart and the hand— 
occupation in due order, in briefj ‘a fair start for the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The time is ripe, we believe, for such a governmental agency; the 
publie mind is in accord’ with’ it, and quite as important—the gover: ~ 
mental machinery’ is adequate?) The Federal Civil Service law is in 
effect’ to’ safeguard the appointments. Many of us° are’ too young to 
know personally that this bureau would have’ been inconceivable thirty — 
years ago, before the’ system of merit was ‘in force; but’a brief study of 
history’ will be convineing. 

We hope that the’ Children’s Bureau, with the various lines of inquiry 
provided by’ law and with its appointees guarded by the merit system, 
will offeF a satisfying career to increasing numbers of young people of 
edueation and high social ideals. 

Two appointments to the staff ‘have already been made not only 
under the Civil Service law governing promotions and transfers, but 
under very searching requirements as to special fitness. They are those 
of Assistant Chief and Chief Statistician. Whoever is acquainted with 
the best statisticians of the country will know that the new officers, Mr. 
Lewis Merriam, of the Census Bureau, as Assistant Chief, and Mr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, of’ the Bureau’ of Labor, as Chief Statistician, are in them- 
selves'a guaranty that the statistical work of the Bureau will be sound, 
practical and scientific. 

This is not the time for me to attempt to describe the part that the 
new bureau should play in the various efforts for human betterment in 
which you are all profoundly interested. That part will depend much 
upon what your wisdom directs. 

May I conclude with a word of prophecy? 

An English poet has lately said that pity is a rebel passion; that 
it does not fear the forces of society but defies them, that it often has 
ruthless and stern ways, but that at last it is the Kingdom of Heaven 
working. within us. 

The justice.of today is born of yesterday’s pity; and so I take. it 
this bureau which will begin humbly on the first day of July is an ex- 
pression of the nation’s sense of justice. It will need as perhaps no 
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other bureau of the government will need, the continuance of the popu- 
lar pity which demanded and secured it; but sure of that, it will become 
under some wiser person than I can be the nation’s greatest aid in mak- 
ing effective the constantly richer terms in which the sense of justice 
toward all children is expressed. 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR A CHILDREN’S PROTECTIVE 
SOCIETY. 


By James R. Garfield, Cleveland. 


Humane Societies and Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children—the so-called ‘‘anti-cruelty’’ societies, are scattered very 
generally through the United States. The reports the last year list 
346 organizations including the branches of State societies. In Ohio 
54 organizations are listed. 

It may properly be said that the number of listed societies gives 
a wrong impression of the extent of the work, because of the fact 
that there are many defunct or inactive societies. It is doubtless 
true, as in every other kind of social or charitable work, that there 
are many inefficient organizations; yet a careful study of the work 
actually accomplished by some of the societies shows very conclusively 
the great value of the work done by the active organizations and the 
potential value of the less active organizations. 

*For the purpose of this paper I have examined the record of 115 
typical cases that have been handled by the Massachuetts S. P. C. C., 
the New York 8. P. C. C., the Pennsylvania 8S. P. C. C., the Illinois 
H. 8S. and the Cleveland H. 8. These cases fairly illustrate the char- 
acter and extent of the work of each of those organizations. Even 
a superficial study of these cases discloses at once two quite distinct 
conceptions of the work of these societies. On the one hand we have 
the idea that they are ‘‘police organizations doing police work,’’ work- 
ing really as a supplementary police organization. In such societies 
the punishment of offenders against children appears to be the end 
in view. Investigations are made primarily with a view to dis- 
covering evidence, and most of the results obtained are through prosecu- 
tions. 


On the other hand we have the idea that such a society instead 
of being set off distinct and apart from the other agencies of social 
welfare in their communities is really one of them, working in close 
co-operation with them, dealing with all sorts of situations where the 
welfare of children is seriously involved, in an effort to prevent the 
development of such critical situations as will demand prosecution 
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later. These societies seem to measure their efficiency by the number 
of cases not prosecuted rather than by those prosecuted, and look upon 
prosecution not so much as punishment as simply a necessary step 
toward a solution of the difficulty. They do not feel that their duty 
is done when the Court has passed judgment, but seek to maintain 
their helpful relationship to the family, or the children as the case 
may be. 

One cannot help noticing also that these cases submitted for 
study show a different standard of work in each particular society. 
They exhibit the lack of any strong directive unifying force in the 
movement as a whole. Apparently there has been little constructive 
leadership on a national scale, but the movement has simply drifted 
without reference to any common ideals or any notion of uniform 
methods. So each society has developed a type of work of its own 
without reference to any particular guiding star of policy. Thus in 
New York we find the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, a city organization, supported in part by the municipality, 
practically an organic and official part of the police department, do- 
ing the investigating work of the Children’s Court, dealing with cases 
of juvenile delinquency as well as neglect and dependency, and stren- 
uously insisting that it has nothing in common with other agencies of 
social betterment in its community. 

in Boston, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
is a state organization receiving no support from public funds, sup- 
plementing the work of the Juvenile Court, not as an official part of 
the Court organization, but as an independent voluntury society in- 
terested in the welfare of children, dealing with few cases of juvenile 
delinquency, but placing its main emphasis upon its reconstructive .and 
preventive functions, dealing much more with education, counsel and 
friendly advice, than with prosecution as a weapon, and working and 
seeking to work with every other agency for social betterment with 
which it can possibly come in contact. 

In Philadelphia, we find the Society for the Protection of Children 
from Cruelty, a state organization, receiving some support from state 
appropriation, doing much of the work which ought to be done by the 
Juvenile Court, not because the Society wishes to do such work, but 
because the Court does not do it, placing its main emphasis upon the 
unity of the family, and working in close co-operation with other 
charities as one of them. 

In Cleveland, the Humane Society carries, in addition to its work 
for children, a department having to do with the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. It is a county organization, receiving support 
from both county and municipality. Its relation to the Juvenile 
Court is entirely informal. It does not handle any cases of invenile 
delinquency but confinesitself to such cases as are an _ infringe- 
ment of the rights of childhood. It seeks to work with every agency 
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in its field affecting children, and recently at the request of these 
agencies has undertaken to organize a centralized home-finding and 
child-placing bureau as a department of its activity. 

In Chieago, the Illinois Humane Society is a State organization, 
receives no support from public funds, combines work for animals 
with work for children, considers itself a police organization, but 
does no probationary work; places emphasis on punishment by prose- 
cution, handles cases of juvenile delinquency, and also cases of abuse 
of aged people by their children, seeks to work in close co-operation 
with all other agencies having any connection with their work. 

If the work of these five organizations, whose aims are nominally 
similar, was analyzed more closely many other differences would ap- 
pear. 

Turning now to the typical cases of actual work done we find at 
once the strong argument for the existence of these organizations. 
They might easily be united under the one name ‘‘Children’s Pro- 
tective Societies;’’ for the protection of the rights of childhood is of 
the essence of their work. These cases are really inspiring reading. 
They group themselves into two main divisions—Individual or Family 
Problems, and Community Problems. 

The individual or family problems dealt with include: 

Cases of physical neglect, such as unsanitary homes, where con- 
ditions have been remedied either by advice and warning, or the 
removal and later return of the children, or by supervision after 
order of Court, sleeping arrangements of children changed either be- 
eause of danger of infection with disease of older person, or because 
of unfitness of sleeping apartment. 

Children left alone and uncared for, the father made to provide a 
housekeeper, or the mother punished by fine, or the mother persuaded 
to give up work and stay at home to look after her children. 

Children in need of medical treatment, which is refused by par- 
ents; child with tubercular spine kept in hospital; of baby with in- 
fantile opthalmia forced into hospital for immediate treatment; boy 
with broken leg sent to hospital after parents had removed splints, 
or parents persuaded to secure brace for child that needed it. 

Children uncared for, intemperate fathers and mothers made to 
realize their responsibilities; children removed from parents or others 
who made slaves of them; parents persuaded not to work children at 
unusual hours. 

Cases of moral neglect—such as immoral practices upon children, 
cases discovered, investigated and prosecuted by societies; sleeping 
arrangements changed because of proximity of boarders; feeble-minded 
girl permanently removed for custodial care; questionable adoption 
frustrated; children removed from immoral neighborhood. 

Cases of physical cruelty—such as assault on child by employer 
punished by fine, or children cruelly beaten or struck, punished by 
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fines or imprisonment or corrected by warning, or improvement under 
supervision. 

Cases of non-support of minor children; support secured by per- 
suading father to contribute directly to child’s support; by requiring 
payments to be made through society’s office; by prosecution, and 
court order; by prosecution, commitment to workhouse, and funds 
secured from county under operation of law, or by extradition of 
father from other state. 

Cases of illegal employment of children; parents punished or 
warned regarding illegal employment in theatrical exhibitions. 

Cases involving illegitimate children; support secured for illegi- 
timate child through court proceedings, or marriage of parents, or 
persuading mother to keep child and strengthening the tie between 
them, or aid of various kinds given to make it possible for mother to keep 
child. 

Cases involving child rescue; children removed from intemperate 
and cruel parents; homes of extreme neglect, house of prostitution, 
immoral mother or father, mentally deficient mother, lodging house 
where made a drudge; and placed with relatives, in institution, with 
private families, or at board under supervision. 

Cases where a child needs some ‘‘next friend’’ to act on its 
behalf, such as acceptance of responsibility for abandoned children or 
those temporarily deprived of parents. Agent acts as trustee for special 
fund for benefit of child, or guardian for child’s estate. 

Temporary shelter secured in emergencies. One society accepts per- 
manent guardianship of children, on surrender, on parole by court, and 
attempts to place out such children, either temporarily or permanently in 
family homes. 

From the standpoint of community service such a work as the fol- 
lowing appears in the cases examined. 

Investigation of improperly conducted children’s homes. 

Investigation and law enforcement with regard to baby farms. 

Dealing with moving-picture-shows and souvenir post-cards from 
point of view of effect on children. 

Dealing with the law enforcement side of employment of children 
in theatrical exhibitions, elimination of children begging in cigar stores, 
opposing public exhibition of babies in incubators. 

Investigation and prosecution of physicians in one case and mid- 
wives in another for failure properly to report cases of infantile 
opthalmia, resulting in each instance in wide-spread publicity and 
greatly bettered situation generally with regard to infantile blindness. 

Work of this type is of the greatest importance. It is interesting 
to note the decreasing number of physical cruelty cases in the reports 
of these societies and the increasing number of cases of physical neg- 
lect, particularly the willful refusal of the parents to give the child 
proper medical treatment. This means that we are beginning to ap- 
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preciate that it is more cruel for the midwife to condemn a child to 
life-long blindness by her failure to report the case of ‘‘sore eyes’’ 
than it is for her to brutally strike the newborn baby committed to 
her care. We are beginning to appreciate that it is more cruel for 
the community to allow its unregulated dance halls to contribute to 
the steadily rising stream of illegitimate children, than it is for the 
untaught distracted mother to abandon the little one to the mercies 
of a chance finder. For this reason it is encouraging to note that all 
five of the societies whose cases were studied seem to have a con- 
sciousness of community mission. Probably all of them would admit 
however, that a far too small proportion of their work was funda- 
mentally preventive. The punishment of individual offenders is neces- 
sary but it is not the remedy for the underlying conditions. We must 
seek the causes for those conditions. 

As a result of the study of these cases there are certain considera- 
tions which should be urged upon this gathering. 

1. In the first place, we have in these organizations one of the 
greatest unused and unappreciated social forces of the present time. 
Just now in many sections of the country we are looking over anew 
the tools at hand for doing a larger and more constructive social 
work on a more complete and adequate program. In such a work these 
children’s protective societies should carry a heavy share of the load. 
If they are not what they ought to be, let us make them so. 

It seems to me that their ideal function is that of an intermedi- 
ate agency between the regular charities and the Courts wherever the 
welfare of a child is concerned. They should handle such cases as 
need more vigorous treatment than the ordinary charities can give, 
and also such cases as present opportunities for preventive treatment of a 
special nature. They should be prepared to furnish to any child in 
need the expert personal service of a trained agent whose duty it is 
to see that all of the rights of the child are protected, even against 
his own parents if need be. 

The moral power which an efficient society of this type will ac- 
quire will enable it to do an immense amount of work and accom- 
plish many definite results without appeal to the courts. When such 
appeal is necessary, however, we have here an organization which 
has become expert in applying the law to social problems and can be 
relied upon to choose the court and the form of action best suited to 
the need. Serving the charities and the children’s institutions on the 
one hand, such an organization can on the other serve the courts to 
a great degree. The fact that many cases which would otherwise 
come into court for settlement, are kept out of court, is a great gain. 

In its official capacity the society can spend money and time in 
investigation which courts could not spend, and can place the result 
of investigations at the disposal of the courts. 

Appreciating from experience, and from training, the require- 
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ments of the courts as to evidence and testimony, the society, in the 
cases which it feels necessary to bring to court, can simplify matters 
greatly and aid in securing the results desired by having the neces- 
sary facts properly presented. In some cases, because of the so- 
ciety’s special interest in securing a successful issue (as for instance 
an extradition case for abandonment and non-support, or a case of 
immoral practice upon a child), it may be possible to give such sup- 
plementary aid to the court’s officers by way of investigation on 
other special work as will aid materially in the outcome. In the ex- 
perience of the five societies studied the courts have frequently availed 
themselves of such services. 

As an independent expert investigator of conditions affecting chil- 
dren in a given community, the children’s protective society has a 
large opportunity. To find out the facts and to make them known 
is the beginning of prevention. 

The reconstructive work which such a society can do is also very 
large. In critical cases the threatened loss of a child has many times 
been such a shock to a drunken mother as to be the first real step 
in her reformation. Supervision by a society exercising the powers 
which these do, means that a powerful incentive to do right is at 
hand. 

2. Not only is the work of these societies of great intrinsic worth, 
but if properly related to the other agencies of social welfare in the 
community they can be made supplementary agencies of great useful- 
ness in the special campaigns of such organizations. Their relation- 
ship to the Juvenile Court is obviously very close. There should be 
no duplication here. Except in New York where the situation as we 
understand it, is unique, the society represents an unofficial handling 
of cases; whereas that of the court is official. We think the societies 
should confine themselves to cases involving the violation of children’s 
rights, leaving juvenile offenders entirely to the court. Of course the 
society can handle many cases, to which, because of their indefinite or 
apparently inconsequential character, the court would not be justified 
in paying any attention. By its treatment of these cases, however, 
the society often prevents a more serious situation from developing, 
and a great piece of preventive work has been done. In those cases 
which it does handle the society should be able to make court action 
unnecessary in a very large proportion. (In Cleveland and in Boston 
this proportion is now 75 per cent. of all cases accepted). The keep- 
ing of these cases out of court is without doubt a great gain to 
everybody concerned. 

The society should support and seek to make permanent the work 
of the Juvenile Court. Its management being continuous, it can put 
into operation policies which should gather headway with the years. 
It can make legal precedents sometimes. 

The relationship of these societies to the charities and philan- 
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thropies of the community should be close and should be based upon 
the service they can render as an ally in cases involving the welfare 
of a child. Associated charity worker or visiting nurse should be 
able to find in the society just the kind of backing needed to bring 
some critical case of a child in need to a successful issue. If this is 
to be so the organizations should understand each other and should 
work with a knowledge of the aims and limitations of each. 

The relationship of the Society to the home-finding and child- 
placing agency of its community should amount to a very close work- 
ing agreement and should be based upon the fullest mutual confidence. 
Doubtless in small communities or under special circumstances these 
two kinds of work for children can well be combined in one organi- 
zation. When a child is of necessity removed from its natural home, 
the agency responsible for such removal should be very sure that a 
way is provided for the speedy transfer of the child to another 
family home where the love and care which have so far been denied 
him will be surely available for the unfolding of the life that is his 
by right to live. 

The growing importance or rather the realization of the im- 
portance of child welfare work is one of the most hopeful indications 
that the new spirit for greater social justice is taking a deep root in 
the hearts and minds of men and women. The wrongs, abuses and 
cruelty that child life has suffered first stirred men to consider chil- 
dren’s rights, and later to recognize the duties and obligations that 
rest upon the shoulders of the community to do away with conditions 
that have produced the wrongs, abuses and cruelties. It is the recog- 
nition and fulfillment of obligation rather than the recognition of a 
right that makes possible the betterment of conditions. The child is 
helpless to enforce a right, but the men and women are guilty of great 
wrongs to childhood if they fail in their obligations toward the child. 

The whole scheme and plan of education is closely related to all 
other agencies dealing with child-life. The failure of our present edu- 
cational system to give children an education that will fit them for 
life-work is at the root of much of the evil that the humane socie- 
ties and other agencies are combatting. We have failed to recognize 
that the larger per cent. of men and women earn their living by 
manual labor. Our scheme of education has not recognized this fact. 
The result is that too often labor is regarded as degrading rather than 
honorable as it is. Education should develop both mind and body 
and prepare the boy or girl to become a self-supporting and self- 
respecting man or woman. 

Hence it is apparent that we must have a closer relation between 
all the agencies dealing with child welfare if we are to make 
the most of our opportunities and fulfill in the highest degree 
our responsibilities; and each agency, while emphasizing, as it should, 
its own work, should strive to help the child rather than the organ- 
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ization, and wherever there is duplication or over-lapping of work 
the agency that is best fitted should do the work. 

3. My final word is addressed to you who represent these chil 
dren’s protective societies. The cases studied show radically different 
methods of treatment for like situations. They also show fundament- 
ally differing conceptions of the type of work you are developing. 
With an opportunity such as we believe you have, there is real need 
for unity and for the development of a type of work which will be 
accepted by us all as sound and efficient. There are some large tasks 
of national importance before you. To accomplish the largest service 
we must have efficient and progressive societies. Your work must be 
adapted to the needs of today and pressed with vigor from the stand- 
point of the defenceless child whom you serve. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR INFANT WELFARE WORK. 
By Wilbur C. Phillips, Milwaukee. 


A plan for effectually reducing infant mortality in any community, 
large or small, must recognize the right of every baby in that com- 
munity, whether it be the child of rich, middle class or poor parents, to 
be well-born, and to be well fed and cared for after birth. 

In discussions of this problem too little attention has been paid to 
the infant of the ordinary American mother—the woman in a family 
possessed of an income of from $900 to $1,500. Statistics gathered in 
Milwaukee show that the death rate among babies of such American 
mothers is greater than the death rate among babies of Italians, Jews, 
Poles, Germans, and every other nationality save one. Unless our com- 
munities recognize that the average woman with a baby, regardless of 
her race or income, is generally ignorant on matters pertaining to its 
health, and plan their work accordingly to reach 100 per cent. of the 
mothers within their midst, they will not proceed far toward the final 
solution of this problem. 

In every community, large or small, infants are not well born, and 
not well fed and cared for after birth, for two reasons, and only 
two reasons. 

The first of these is the ignorance of their parents. 

The second is the inability of the huge majority of parents in- 
dividually to purchase the knowledge and material things essential to 
their babies’ health and happiness. 

The social causes of infant mortality, in other words, 
ignorance and poverty. 

The task of enlightening parents depends upon those individuals who 
have the health of the community within their trust. These individuals 
(excluding special healers) are physicians, with the nurses and assistants 
who work under them. They are the agents to whom parents must look 
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for knowledge on health matters. In addition to these individual workers 
certain agencies and foundations, supported by laymen, exist to furnish 
material and economic assistance in protecting the health of infants and 
of the home. The work of these bodies, and the work of the doctors, 
nurses and assistants connected with them, can be divided into two parts. 

1. Pre-Natal work—to see that babies are well-born. This work 
is carried on by Maternity Hospitals, lying in charities, homes for un- 
fortunate girls, and the like. 


2. Post-Natal work—to see that the babies are well cared for after 


birth. This work is carried on by infants’ hospitals, milk stations, dis- 
pensaries, and the like. 

The health policies of these agencies and foundations is determined 
by the physicians. The intelligence and effectiveness of the work which 
they carry on is likewise determined by the intelligence and effectiveness 
of the physicians. 

In reducing infant mortality, therefore two things are necessary: 

First: The physicians of the community in their individual as well 
as their public capacity must be intelligent and effective. 

Second: The knowledge which these physicians possess and the ma- 
terial things necessary to the welfare of children, must be economically 
within reach of all. 

Any community plan for attacking this problem effectively must set 
out deliberately to meet these needs. 

Now the training of physicians is secured in three ways—in the 
medical colleges, in hospitals, and in the homes. This training at the 
present moment is almost entirely remedial in character. The reason 
for this is that the public has not yet realized the value of preventive 
work, and hence there has been no demand—no pay—for it. Physicians, 
reasoning back from medical effects to social causes, have seen the value 
of prophylaxis and education, but what they have done in this direction 
has been done gratuitously, or on a small scale, under the auspices of 
some one agency or foundation. 


In their private practices they have had little opportunity to develop 
themselves along preventive lines. 

Medical students study materia medica in books. Their clinical 
material is furnished in hospitals. Practically no opportunity is afforded 
them to study sociology—upon which preventive health work is based. 
Their training is didactic, dogmatic, largely theoretical. To equip 
medical students and physicians for preventive work, not only in order 
to reduce infant mortality, but to protect the health of the home upon 
which infant life depends, opportunity actually to do preventive work 
must be supplied these workers. You cannot secure intelligent practition- 
ers, unless you employ them in work wherein they can gain experience and 
acquire intelligence. The two things go hand in hand. Trained agents 


to reduce infant mortality in other words can be secured only through 
actual service. 
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To make it possible, then, for every baby in any community to be 
well-born and well cared for after birth, ignorance on the part of parents 
must be dispelled by trained physicians, with nurses and assistants work- 
ing under them, whose services must be placed economically within the 
reach of all parents. 

This dispelling of ignorance is purely an educational problem—as 
medical men and social workers are beginning to realize. Already, nurses, 
working under the direction of physicians, are carrying on pre-natal pre- 
ventive educational work in the homes, in connection with our best lying- 
in hospitals. These nurses in some instance continue their supervision 
and instruction after birth, recognizing that only part of their work is 
accomplished when the baby is well born that it must also be well cared 
for after birth. Other nurses are employed for post natal instruction and 
care. These nurses, seeing how impotent they are to effect conditions 
which arose before birth, are going back and doing pre-natal work as 
well, realizing that unless the baby is well born it is oftentimes useless to 
attempt much after birth. 

Preventive educational health work by trained nurses, under the 
direction of physicians then, has grown increasingly less didactic and 
dogmatic, and increasingly more social. 

To carry on this work effectively the sympathy, understanding and 
cooperation of the mother is absolutely essential. These cannot be ob- 
tained through coercion. The mother must be won. 

This means a social program, similar to what is carried on in a 
**settlement,’’ or ‘‘social center.’’ Recreation, amusement and fun must 
be furnished. Tea and cookies must be served. The pill of knowledge 
must be sugar coated. Instruction must be given during the recess of a 
good time. 

The dispelling of ignorance on the part of parents, in other words, 
not only needs trained physicians and nurses, but it must also use all the 
available social and recreational aids as well. 

Even this, however, is not enough. In a certain family the father— 
and wage earner—is threatened with tuberculosis. In six months, if 
things go on unchecked he will need to be sent to a sanatorium. This 
will mean that his wife will go out to.work. The baby, who is weak and 
puny, will be taken off the breast. Its life will be endangered. It may 
die. It will also mean that the family will require aid from the local 
charities. Proper instruction, joined with due material assistance, ap- 
plied at an early stage would have forestalled most of this waste of 
money, health and life. 

To solve this and similar problems, the health of the whole family 
must be supervised and guarded not only through education but also by 
bringing to its assistance all the material and economic benefits existent 
in the community. These benefits should be distributed tactfully, sympa- 
thetically, efficiently, and the trained agent of whatever relief agency may 
be employed could find no more informed adviser, or intelligent co-worker, 
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than in the trained nurse—the medical missionary, who is systematically 
visiting the family and in almost daily acquaintance with its needs. 

In fact the time may come, as such work as this evolves, when the 
two workers can be combined in one. To achieve this, however, nurses 
must be given better social training than they now get. They cannot 
supersede at once the expert in relief work but they can further and 
illuminate that expert’s work, and time will show whether two workers 
or one can best cover the field. 

However that may be, one thing has been clearly demonstrated and 
that is that in all forms of preventive work, the agent employed must be 
given definite power and authority. The need for its use as a means of 
coercion will be rare. An agent adequate to the work will usually suc- 
ceed through other means. But in the last analysis it must be there, in 
special and infrequent cases for actual use, and always as a foundation 
for firm and efficient dealing. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, if ignorance on the part of 
parents is to be dispelled, that not only must the service of trained 
médical and nursing teachers be employed, but these workers 
must be given money power and authority to do their work which is 
the preventing of all conditions which may injuriously affect the health 
of the family, and of the child. It is also apparent that unless such 
workers are employed and given authority they cannot be trained and 
developed in preventive work. 

Who is to employ these workers? 

In the evolution of social progress we first have private charities 
doing remedial work with volunteer agents. Next we have private chari- 
ties with paid agents, doing preventive as well as remedial work. Lastly 
we have community organization, with adequately paid agents, throwing 
practically the entire emphasis on preventive work. 

The rapidity with which we can bridge the span between private 
charity, with volunteer agents, doing purely remedial work, to community 
organization, with paid agents, doing preventive work, the more quickly 
shall we attain social progress. 

If infant mortality depends for its reduction upon the development 
of intelligent preventive-health workers to dispel ignorance on the part 
of the parents, and if the development of these workers can be achieved 
only through service then their employment in service is a matter of 
community concern. Private charity may help but the most immediate 
way by which this can be accomplished is by community effort. 

To train intelligent physicians and nurses; to dispel ignorance of par- 
ents; and thus reduce infant mortality, the community must employ these 
workers as public health teachers and give them money, power and 
authority to do their work. In this way, and in this way only, will the 
sociological causes of infant mortality—ignorance and poverty—be suc- 
cessfully overcome. 


Up to the present moment individuals and agencies working on infant 
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mortality (and health problems in general) have failed to grasp this 
concept, or if they have grasped it, they have grasped it only in part, 
and have seen no way in which the problem as a whole could be met. The 
reason for this is that the immensity of the task has staggered the 
imagination, and daunted the courage of the workers. The result has 
been that they have carried on their work in piece-meal fashion, at great 
waste and expense, and without unity or co-ordination. 

What the mind cannot readily conceive or understand as a whole 
however is easily understood in part. Assuming for instance that the birth 
rate in any given community is 25 births per thousand population, any 
section of that community comprising 16,000 people, would have at any 
given time an infant population of 400 babies. The task of caring for 
these 400 babies is entirely practicable and feasible. To plan and carry 
out a complete program of educational health work in this section and 
to determine its cost is a comparatively simple matter. If 400 babies are 
too many, 300, 200, or 100 can be taken. The ‘‘unit’’ can be arbi- 
trarily determined. The only thing necessary is that all the activities es- 
sential to the preservation of infant life should be carried on therein. 

Just as in the care of sick babies some agency, such as an infants 
hospital, a lying in hospital or a summer tent is necessary, as providing 
the equipment and facilities to do this work, so in the prevention of 
sickness. Through education some agency is necessary through which 
all the social benefits existent in a community can be poured into every 
home. 

The agency needed in this connection is what I have been pleased to 
call an educational health center. 

This center is not a milk station, or a prophylactic dispensary, or a 
settlement, or a public school, or a social center, or a district branch of 
the Associated Charities (although it may be developed from any one 
of these)—but it is in some sense a combination of all of them. 

We have one of these district units or health educational centers at 
the present time in Milwaukee. It has been at work for only 9 months. 
It covers an area of 33 biocks, comprising the exact boundaries of one of 
our large Catholic churches. This center already has secured a complete 
birth registration for its district; has exercised partial pre-natal and 
fairly complete post-natal supervision over every baby born therein; has 
organized and instructed the midwives; has elevated the standards of the 
physicians; has developed the recreational life of mothers and parents in 
the district; has found boarding homes for babies, and exercised medical 
supervision over them; has educated parents along health lines and has 
brought to the families in its area, all the social benefits existent in the 
community. Although maintained by the municipality, it has been 
organized on a social basis, exactly as any private philanthropy, with 
committees of citizens, who have contributed much thought, time and 
effort to its work. This paper is too short to enable me to discuss the 
character of its work at length. Suffice it to say that this station either 
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has actually carried on, or has shown itself able to carry on all the 
activities which I have pointed out as necessary to reduce infant mor- 
tality—namely, the education of the parents, the training of the work- 
ers (doctors, nurses and assistants—and I may say that I regard the 
function of the midwives as that of an assistant to the trained nurse), 
and the placing of the knowledge and material things necessary to the 
conservation of child life within economic reach of all who may have 
need of them. 

It is our hope to develop this station during the coming year, mak- 
ing it a sub district branch of the local Associated Charities, giving its 
work the scope and character of a social settlement, articulating its 
activities with the recreational movement in our city, in short, making it 
a school for parents, wherein parents can be sympathetically and in- 
telligently educated in the rearing of their children and the protection 
of the health of their homes. 

A fundamental feature is the additional coordination of its work 
(thus developed) with that of our medical colleges, our lying in charities, 
and our infants hospitals; to the end that medical students, as well as 
practitioners actually in the field, may have an opportunity to study 
preventive medicine in the home, and to acquaint themselves with the 
sociological conditions affecting the public health. 

The establishment of one unit health educational station is a simple 
matter. It is simple to determine its cost. It is simple to multiply. 
The developement of this station as an effective and efficient agent to 
reduce infant mortality on a 100 per cent. basis is practicable and fea- 
sible. It is easy to conceive. The infant mortality and health problem 
of the entire city when viewed merely as the problem of several of these 
statements, becomes comprehensible, understandable and something that 
can be handled practically. 

Any community can achieve a complete program for reducing infant 
mortality by the establishment and development, one after another, until 
the entire city is covered, of district unit educational health stations. 

This in my opinion is the only way in which infant mortality will 
ever be effectually reduced, because in its last analysis the problem of 
infant mortality is the problem of the health of the home, and it cannot 
be solved until we have met the entire health needs of the entire com- 
munity. These needs, as I have pointed out, cannot be met until intelli- 
gent physicians and nurses, are trained in preventive educational work 
and their services placed within the economic reach of all. 

L have said that the sooner the gap between private and public 
support, management and control is bridged, the sooner will the final 
goal be reached. This does not mean that I believe that community re- 
sponsibility can be achieved immediately, or perhaps, for many years 
to come. Support, moral and financial by all, is needed. Committees, 
commissions or similar groups of citizens must act as advisory bodies to 
any official staff that is established. No city department can develop 
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this work alone. The main thing is for us all, officials and laity alike, 
to see the goal clearly and to set out definitely and consciously 
to reach it. 

From the standpoint of cost the unit system of work is by far the 
most economical. This is recognized by every man trained in business, 
or scientific methods. Just as the cost of manufacturing and selling any 
single commodity by any single concern 4s very great, so the cost of 
maintaining any single charity is out of all proportion to the benefits 
bestowed by it. Manufacture your commodity in connection with a large 
line of similar goods; handle it through a well organized chain of 
bureaus; reduce the cost of advertising and over head charges, and what 
it was impossible to sell before except at a prohibitive price is now 
placed within reach of all who have need of it. Co-ordinate your social 
efforts; and the small, single benefits which they now distribute at great 
cost to a few, will be placed at low cost within reach of the general 
rank and file which has need of them. 

The unit plan is applicable to every community—large or small. Fig- 
uring one nurse to 100 babies, each health station for a district of 16,000 
population (400 babies) would require the services of four nurses, and 
one head nurse—at the current salaries paid in that community. The 
physicians should embrace all the physicians practicing in the unit dis- 
trict. If necessary these physicians could begin by giving their services 
gratuitously. As soon as possible they should be paid—if at the start 
all the better. As the success of these workers would depend upon the 
kind and extent of the social relief and recreational work done at the 
station, definite connection with all such agencies should be established; 
clubs should be organized, entertainments held, lectures given, exhibits, 
motion pictures—all the known aids of education and propaganda should 
be utilized. The cost of this work would vary with the community, but it 
could be easily determined. Any group of rooms, or small house, or 
space in a public school would serve the purpose of this station. The 
selection, in each community, would depend upon the peculiar needs of 
that community. No set rule could be made. 

In Milwaukee the cost of our station (a small Polish cottage on the 
south side) for the first year will be approximately $6,000. This in- 
cludes one head nurse, three assistants, seven physicians (three ‘‘regu- 
lars’’ and four ‘‘alternates’’) a clerk, cleaner, rent, statistics, etc. We 
will have cared for something over 1,000 infants by the end of our year. 

The cost of this service for twelve months therefore per mother and 
baby is, at a high estimate, $6.00, or about half a cent per day. 

As nearly as we can estimate, the actual gost to parents in Milwau- 
kee of rearing babies to the average age at which they die (about 4 
months)—of paying cost of confinement, clothes, baby carriage, high 
chair, layette, equipment, doctor bills, medicine, ete. ete., is not less than 
$120.00 on an average. The actual cash loss represented by one dead 
baby therefore would purchase medical and nursing supervision and care 
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for 20 babies for one year. The percentage of deaths to births in most 
cities being about one in nine, the cost of burying the babies who now 
die in any district would more than furnish this supervision and care 
for all—that is to say for 100 per cent—of the babies living therein. 

Taking 16,000 population as an arbitrary unit area there would be 
needed in a city of 160,000 population, ten such district health stations, 
in a city of 80,000 population, five such stations. 

In some communities where the population is scattered it may be 
advisable to cover smaller areas and have more of them with smaller 
stations. It is my belief however, that the grouping of several workers 
is more desirable, than to have them work separately, not only on the 
ground of economy, but also from the standpoint of the efficiency of the 
work, and the possibilities of its development. 

In large communities the organization, and direction of the work of 
these stations should be definitely connected with medical colleges, lying 
in charities, infants hospitals, and all other institutions and agencies 
dealing in health problems. The men at the head of these medical col 
leges and hospitals should also be at the head of this prophylactic work in 
the districts, so that a uniform medical policy can prevail throughout the 
community, and all prophylactic instruction whether conveyed through 
district stations, hospitals, institutions, newspapers, physicians and nurses 
(publicly or privately employed) circulars, or printed literature, can 
be uniform in type. 

Thus the instruction given, not only would represent the best knowl- 
edge and intelligence on preventive health matters, existent in the com- 
munity, but also would have a cumulative effect; would always gain 
through repetition and reiteration. 

Similarly a cycle of instruction and training would be evolved by 
which there would constantly be developed in actual service more effective 
and efficient medical instructors (versed in sociology as well as medicine) 
more intelligent and effective medical students and practitioners and 
nurses, and lastly, more intelligent and effective parents, wiser guardians 
of babies, teachers of clean habits and social purity, builders of strong 
and robust citizens. 

In small communities where medical colleges do not exist and the 
number of hospitals and agencies working on the problem is small, the 
district health educational center will fulfill these needs, or if necessary 
lead to the creation of the other agencies. After all has been said and 
done the agency is comparatively unimportant. It is the workers who 
count. Preventive health work depends not upon equipment but upon 
men and women, banded together in an efficient organization for social 
betterment. 

This in embryo is a community plan for reducing infant mortality. It 
has been sketched only in briefest outline. We cannot reach the goal to- 
morrow but we can set out for it to-day. Breadth of vision, combined 

with a practical and feasible method of going to work—these are the 
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two things needed. If we will approach the problem in this way igno- 
rance can be overcome, the effects of poverty can be alleviated, and not 
only infant mortality, but the still greater problem of the health of the 
entire community (on which alone in the last analysis, infant mortality 
depends) can be met. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR CHILDREN. 
By Roger N. Baldwin, St..Louis, Mo. 


The purpose of this paper is to show how the varied, chaotic and 
multiplying forces of an American community,—forces both within and 
without the established spheres of children’s work—can be better 
harmonized. 

We are accustomed to think of children’s work as the exclusive 
business of public and private children’s agencies and of propagandist 
organizations. One group of agencies deals primarily with families and 
individuals, and the other group deals not with cases but with condi- 
tions—with legislation for children, administrative reforms, health prob- 
lems and the like. 

We fail, however, in so limiting our thought and activity in chil- 
dren’s work to these special organizations (mainly in the social service 
field) to take account of the tremendous influence on the conditions of 
child-life of such other quite different groups as organized labor, political 
parties, women’s clubs, commercial associations, parents’ clubs in the 
schools, neighborhood improvement associations and the like. The chief 
business of many of them, to be sure, is not with children, but they all 
deal with some aspect of the problems of child-life. As groups of normal 
community activity they are most powerful in forming public opinion, by 
which, in the last analysis, all our children’s work succeeds or fails, 
especially in the relation of that public opinion to good government. With 
the tendency to demand of government so many new functions in the 
eare of children—as instanced in the juvenile court, the playground, ex- 
tension of the use of the public schools, pensions to widows and other 
forms of relief characteristic of private charity, we require a public 
opinion strong enough to see to it that government maintains that work 
securely. 

The public opinion represented in the philanthropic forces of the 
community is not dependable, for in most American communities many 
people fail to understand or even sympathize with organized philanthropy. 
Indeed, even where understood, it is often held in contempt by a large 
part of the community—chiefly the growing labor and radical group. 
That group, in its demand for social justice ana social reconstruction, is 
impatient with charity. While we are all working to remove the need 
for charity, must we not, to do it effectively, force back more and more 
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on these natural forms of organization that responsibility? Organized 
labor, the Socialists, the churches and other groups, will co-operate 
earnestly for the betterment of conditions affecting children, if the re- 
lation between these organizations and social work proper is carefully 
worked out. 

But we have no such established relation. Even the relation be- 
tween organizations dealing with children and families and those dealing 
with legislative and administrative reforms, has not been worked out. 
And yet it is to the interest of both to do so. The organizations dealing 
with individual cases of misfortune could eliminate much of that mis- 
fortune if they properly interpreted their work to the agencies which 
work through legislative action and the larger campaigns of reform. And 
these propagandist organiations need to draw on the ‘‘ case work’’ socie- 
ties for the preparation of their remedies and the facts of their cam- 
paigns. 

Survey of Organized Effort 


Now, with the clear necessity for wide-spread correlation of all the 
active agencies of a community, the first step in working out a prac- 
tical system anywhere is to survey the general field of organizations 
active in public matters. In practically every community these groups 
will be found: 

1. The charitable and philanthropic agencies, dealing with prob- 
lems of dependent and neglected children, with recreation, disease and 
education. 

2. Public agencies, especially the school board, public library, de- 
partments dealing with relief, recreation, disease, juvenile delinquents, 
and the problems of non-support, desertion, divorce and the like. 

3. Women’s clubs, dealing with general health problems, the care 
of children, legislation for their protection, and the like. 

4. Parents’ associations, usually in connection with the schools— 
public or private—interested chiefly in education and recreation. 

5. School alumni associations, composed of boys and girls who 
have graduated from either grammar or high schools, and who are fre- 
quently interested in the problems of the children who are succeeding 
them. 

6. Churches of all denominations, interested chiefly in the religious 
life, moral conditions and the recreation of the children of their par- 
ticular neighborhoods. 

7. Labor organizations, interested in child labor, factory inspec- 
tion, the sweat shop and the like. 

8. Neighborhood improvement associations, interested in addition 
to the physical betterment of their neighborhoods, in promoting decent 
recreation and health. 

9. Commercial organizations, frequently interested in legislation 
for children, the administration of municipal departments affecting chil- 
dren and charities endorsement. 
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10. Political parties, who are more and more commonly incorporat- 
ing in their platforms planks in the interest of children. 

We have done very little with the inter-relation of these different 
groups of organizations in any American community. We have done much 
with charity organization, with the confidential exchange of informa- 
tion between agencies dealing with families, and, in some communities, 
we have given a large democratic impetus to social effort through con- 
ferences and general ‘‘get-together’’ movements. But is it not still 
pretty generally true that all these agencies are working apart and sepa- 
rately, each one attacking from a different angle, and in a different way, 
what amount to the same problems? Is not much of the work set at 
naught by misunderstanding, friction, rivalry, and especially by a dis- 
ordered program, each organization demanding that its reform be put 
through at once without regard to the rest? 

In children’s work, as in other work, public opinion is almost 
hopelessly scattered over a multitude of reforms without perceiving that 
the community’s resources will permit the accomplishment of only a 
small portion of these reforms during a given year. Our reforms are 
slow very often because public interest and public opinion are so scat- 
tered. And conversely the rate of progress would be greatly accelerated 
if we could bring order out of that chaos, shaping for at least a little 
time in advance those things which we can see ahead are possible of ac- 
complishment. 

Is it not true that in any community a comparatively small 
number of people devoted to social progress divide their efforts be- 
tween so many forms of children’s work that they are constantly criti- 
cized for over-organization? New organizations add yearly to the diffi- 
culty in every community, while we are constantly beset with old-fash- 
ioned organizations which have outgrown their usefulness. Our Socialist 
friends bring the criticism, born of their well-defined program, that we 
reformers and social workers don’t know where we are going, or how 
we are going to get there. And is not the evidence pretty much on that 
side? 


Difficulties in Organized Work. 


Our chief difficulties in rendering to the community full service from 
all organized effort are: 

1. Much of the work of the organization is duplicated, several deal- 
ing with the same subject without each other’s knowledge or help. 

2. Much work is ineffectively handled, one organization not secur- 
ing the interest or support of others because of no definite means of 
exchanging information. Many organizations approve or condemn a 
movement with insufficient information. 

3. Unnecessary prejudice and suspicion, born chiefly of lack of ac- 
quaintance, prevent united action on matters of common interest. 

4. Much effort is wasted in ineffective or unnecessary organization. 

5. There is no plan of progress showing a year or so ahead the 
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development of the community’s work step by step, and progress is 
therefore irregular, uncertain, confused, and, worst of all, competitive. 


The Creation of Delegate Bodies. 


The first step toward proper correlation in the shaping of a pro- 
ram of orderly development, is the formation of delegate bodies in eack 
naturally constituted group of organizations—the women’s clubs, chari 
table organizations, business organizations, labor unions, ete., each one 
having its own delegate body. 

These delegate bodies would have as their function—first, to de- 
termine the co-operative relation of any one organization to any others, 
to prevent over-lapping and duplication of work, and to tie 
together any group of organizations for the effective handling of a 
problem for which they are jointly responsible; second, to consider any 
new need of the community within their field of organization; third, to 
set a standard of work in the different lines of activity and to see that 
the organizations within each line of activity meet these standards; 
fourth, to express the collective opinion of the whole group of organiza- 
tions in terms of legislative action, endorsement and the like; fifth, to 
consider the needs of the community from the point-of-view of the 
activities of the particular group of organizations, and out of all these 
activities and the community’s needs, to define an orderly program of 
development, showing what can be done in the immediate future, what 
should be put off to a later time, and what, perhaps, would have to be 
put off indefinitely. 

The work of these central bodies would, of course, be done through 
standing committees, the organizations thus having a definite means for 
working out their relations to each other. Not only that, but they would 
bring together in their committees private organizations and public 
officers, elected as members of these central bodies without, of course, 
power to vote, but with the opportunity to work out intelligent co 
operation between their own departments and all other agencies coming 
in touch with their work. 


Co-Operation of the Delegate Bodies. 


One further problem in co-operation, however, presents itself even 
after the organization of all the independent organizations into central 
delegate bodies. There arise very frequently questions which are of in- 
terest to several of the groups jointly. 

For instance, the civic organizations may be interested in the 
problem of housing and that same problem is of vital interest to the 
social service groups, the church organizations and to the labor unions. 
The supervision of commercial amusements is of interest to practically 
every one of the groups. Yet the organization of central delegate bodies 
for information and joint action does not afford the opportunity for co- 
operation when two or more of the central bodies are jointly interested 
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in the same proposition. They may pass resolutions and all the societies 
may endorse any proposition, but endorsement does not accomplish the 
work. Before an object on which two or more of the councils agree can 
be intelligently accomplished, it is necessary for the executive officers of 
these central bodies to come into contact so that a plan may be devised 
for putting into effect the legislative action of the various bodies. 

For instance, three of the delegate bodies may be interested in get- 
ting a better milk supply for the city, and the others indifferent. Each 
of the three councils have passed resolutions, but unless plans are devised 
as to how the campaign is to be conducted, there will be duplication, 
waste of effort and misunderstanding, as there was before. To do ef- 
fective work, the executive committees of the three delegate bodies must 
get together and devise the exact plan under which the campaign will 
be conducted, pointing out just which executive agency will be respon- 
sible for the campaign, and just what assistance that executive agency 
will get through other bodies. This conference of executive officers can 
also be the means for defining the relation of the federated groups one 
to another, and for setting standards of co-operative work, for furnishing 
means of information—possibly conducting a publicity bureau of social 
and civic effort. 

But the chief service of such a general conference of executive 
officers would doubtless be to see that a real program, representing the 
organized work of the whole community, is evolved out of present chaos, 
selecting first those things which most need to be done, putting off others 
until later, gradually bringing before the public the emphatic need of 
certain things, concentrating public attention on problem after problem, 
tying together the scattered ends of effort and shaping a community 
consciousness. Thus can be also developed among all the organizations 
the idea that they exist, not to carry out, regardless of other organiza- 
tions, their own particular objects, but each in its own sphere to be the 


servant of the community, guided in its work by the expressed opinion 
of all other organized effort. 


Special Co-Operative Work For Children. 


The development of special co-operative work for children—of a 
program of effort—requires the formation of a central children’s com- 
mittee made up of representatives of all the different federated bodies, 
acting under the general conference of executive committees. 

Each delegate body of all the groups would either have one or more 
committees dealing especially with children’s problems, or, in lieu of 
that would, at least, have children’s problems brought to its attention for 
action. A central committee, therefore, made up from the children’s com- 
mittees or other representatives of the different federated groups would 
represent social workers, parents’ associations, school alumni associa- 
tions, labor organizations, public officers, churches, commercial organi- 
zations, women’s clubs, improvement associations, and possibly, indi- 
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rectly, political parties. A committee so organized would bring together 
not only the workers for children with the forces making for public 
opinion—interpreting to those forces a knowledge of conditions—but 
would vitalize progress by using the strength of these combined organi- 
zations to push forward any program on which all were substantially 
agreed. It is not difficult out of the conflict of opinion and thought of 
80 many people and organizations, to construct some large items in a 
program on which all organizations can essentially agree. Such a chil- 
dren’s committee in our communities would be an absolute guarantee 
of the stability of a children’s movement and would form a bulwark 
against the encroachments of politics and of evil, such as we have never 
yet been able to secure with present disorganized effort. 


Objections and Conclusions. 


Now I realize it will be objected at once that this whole system is 
all very fine on paper, but that it won’t work. People are skeptical 
about co-operation, because, unorganized, it has often failed. But a 
large plan of organized co-operation compels a new and binding recog- 
nition in each agency that its first obligation is to the community, and 
co-operation becomes essential. 

It is, of course, true that without the right kind of spirit and lead- 
ership no plan of co-operation can succeed. It will be workable where- 
ever organized effort is led by enough men and women of the horizon of 
real service to broaden the whole— and it won’t work where individual- 
ism in service, unwillingness to compromise, or the force of conservative 
intrenched interests hold the power. 

Such a plan of organization in the interest of children and the com- 
munity at large, is founded upon the ideal of a real democracy. It is 
democratic achievement to have the community forces so related that 
each one has an equal opportunity with every other, and that the action 
of each is based entirely upon full discussion and common understanding. 
Only by founding children’s movements on such an inter-relation of 
forces and community education, can we expect to raise with speed and 
certainty the standards of child-life and public well-being. Such a com- 
bination of organized effort will also gradually awaken the unorganized 
community. In almost any city the entire numerical strength of all or- 
ganizations interested in public affairs will be found to be very small— 
not often above ten per cent. of the adult population. Much organized 
effort must be directed to arousing the other ninety per cent. of the 
people to a recognition of their obligation to share the community’s 
problems. 

Thus, after all, the development of a program for children brings us - 
in the last analysis to the great American problem of realizing a 
workable democracy based on active intelligence, co-operative organi- 
zation, and a conscious program of progress. 


A COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR CHILD CARE. 


By J. Prentice Murphy, Secretary Boston Children’s Aid Society. 


As the children’s needs of any community are related to and inter- 
woven closely with all the other social needs of the place, no definite 
start in the shaping up of a children’s program can be made unless there 
is a careful inventory of all the community’s social needs. 

There should be a survey, so far as the children’s end is concerned, 
of actual conditions, of needs and resources. Before the first step in the 
formation of a program is taken one should know of the different kinds 
of children needing care in the community, and how they are being pro- 
vided for; whether there is a generalization of work by each agency 
with inefficient methods, or whether there is specialization and efficiency. 

Some five years ago, with the opening of the trust funds of the 
Seybert Institution in Philadelphia, the trustees planned a careful study 
of the children’s situation in the city before taking any steps in the 
creation of a new institution or agency for children. The things they 
found in Philadelphia, and which had been presented to them through a 
state committee that had considered children’s conditions throughout 
Pennsylvania, are the things that probably exist in every community 
that fails to plan wisely and comprehensively for its future citizens. 
There was a multiplicity of children’s institutions, most of which were 
well filled, all working independently of each other, and no one covering 
anything like a comprehensive part of the field. Certain groups of chil- 
dren were entirely uncared for, as for example, illegitimate children. 
Very young children under four or five were poorly provided for, but 
whole orphaned children, the smallest in number and the least pressing 
for care, were more than amply provided for. There was no co-ordina- 
tion of work, no stimulation of ideas, no proposals for better methods of 
work, and an almost yearly request for new institutions to care for more 
children, gave the community the impression that although sheltering 
many children’s organizations, Philadelphia was still far behind in pro- 
viding adequate and complete care for those whose homes were unfit, or 
which had been broken up. 

The Seybert trustees made a study, such as has been recommended 
above, covering the particular functions of every children’s society in 
the city, of the provisions for the three general classes of children, and 
of that other and most necessary feature, the placement of such children 
in family homes. 

With the needs and the resources for meeting them well plotted out, 
the first step on the part of the trustees was to make overtures to the 
Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society, an efficient child placing 
society in the community, for the creation of what has been called the 
Children’s Bureau. This bureau, as was noted in the announcements 
issued at the time of its organization, was to centralize and focus the 
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children’s activities of the community in one place, and to strive to do 
for all children’s agencies what an Associated Charities does for all 
charitable agencies in any given community. It was hoped also that 
the Bureau would be able to standardize investigations and methods of 
care, to arrange an extensive placing-dut program by the institu- 
tions, this work if possible to be co-ordinated with the placing-out work 
of the Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society, to show that more insti- 
tutions were not necessary, but in fact, fewer; that careful investigation 
work with each family problem would indicate less need for the separa- 
tion of children and parents, less extension of institution care, and more 
emphasis on prevention. 

The bureau was likewise to be a center of information about any 
local child problem, and was to maintain a group of experts qualified 
and equipped to diagnose any child problem, and to advise with those 
immdiately concerned, upon it. 

Shertly after its organization, the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Protection of Children from Cruelty joined the Executive Council or 
committee of the bureau, and became likewise responsible for its direc- 
tion. Through this close working organization the three sustaining socie- 
ties began very gradually to change their programs and to harmonize 
their work with that of the city. The same may be said for the work of 
the institutions and other children’s societies co-operating through the 
bureau, but not directly represented on its board. 

There are many communities in which institution care must be used 
for the present until the placing-out facilities have been extended. This 
work of extension of child placing can only be worked out definitely 
and helpfully when it is a part of the whole scheme of community child 
eare. In Philadelphia institutions will be necessary for some time. They 
might exist indefinitely but for the progressive ideas now being pro- 
posed by the group immediately concerned with the Children’s Bureau. 

In the re-shifting of institution plans it was possible to arrange for 
better medical and physical care, for a more careful reception of chil- 
dren, for a quicker moving of institution populations, for a merging of 
work done by institutions so that there would not be an overlapping 
of one particular phase of work. The idea of the Bureau may be 
earried further so that in its council there will be an extensive 
representation of all the children’s charities. This program has been 
concerned today solely with the care of children apart from their homes, 
and such as are on probation or under preventive supervision in their 
own homes. The community program must still be worked out for a 
wider use of the schools, for a more extensive development of play 
grounds, and for a tying up of the children’s problem with the larger 
social problems of the community. 

Last summer a few of the leading social agencies in Philadelphia 
shaped up an inventory of the more urgent present social needs for Phila- 
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delphia, with the results noted in another paper. It was not the first 
time that such a study had been made, but the changing conditions 
made a new one necessary. For special reference as to what the original 
community plan was as worked out by the Seybert trustees, the first 
Seybert Institution report, issued three years ago, is worth study. Cer- 
tainly the planning of the whole job has given the children’s field its 
proper emphasis. The community now knows of the needs for infant 
hygiene, baby saving work, and of greater and more extensive convales- 
cent care; and is thus supplied with the facts, (which in turn have re- 
ceived the widest publicity) for the prevention of some of the unwise 
charitable bequests devised for children’s work in Philadelphia during 
the past six years 

It hardly seems possible or likely that seven millions of dollars will 
be left again for groups of children which the community now knows do 
not represent a serious problem. I am referring specificially to the 
Carson bequest of four millions for the founding of a college or school 
for orphaned or half-orphaned white Protestant girls between the ages of 
nine and thirteen, and also to the Ellis bequest of almost three millions 
for institutional care for dependent children. This money released for 
more necessary fields of work would make the children’s situation in 
Pennsylvania much different from what it has been, and will continue 
to be, inevitably, for some time to come. 

It is the responsibility of every intelligent social worker to be able 
to plan for his community as wisely and as comprehensively as the en- 
gineer plans when he starts to build a railroad or a shop. The con- 
tributing public will look increasingly to social workers for expert advice 
in this field. No social agency worthy of repute will continue in the 
future to work out a social problem without relating it to the work of 
the other children’s societies about it. 

To summarize the above, an efficient program for child care means: 

(1) A study of conditions and of resources, both public and private. 

(2) The federation of the children’s activities so that they will 
meet community problems as one. 

(3) A central bureau to standardize investigations, and to do the 
diagnosing work for the small agencies, thereby bringing about desired 
mergers. 

(4) The confidential registration of all cases treated. 

(5) The proper development of needed agencies, this including 
facilities for the care by public authorities of those dependent children 
whose condition involves long and costly treatment. 

(6) Private societies for the care of such dependent children as 
do not fall within the classification of those referred to above. 

(7) The gradual closing up of institutions, the adoption of the 
placing-out method in their stead. ; 

(8) Adequate facilities for the care of the defective children, and 
for the training of certain of the delinquent children. 
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(9) Adequate Juvenile Court and probation provisions, and the 
proper correlation of this work with that of the private societies. 
(10) <A proper relation of the children’s program with other social 


programs of the community, with a constant emphasis on the preventive 
side. 


DISCUSSION. 


W. 8. REYNOLDS, Chicago—In the many organized interests in child 
care there has been some element lacking. There is need of an intelli- 
gent, scientific survey of the facts of every community. There is need 
of a diagnosis first of each individual case, and finally of the entire 
whole of which the cases are the constituents. There is need of the fed- 
eration or co-ordination of the forces which have been heretofore at- 
tempting the treatment of the cases. A need of an effective alignment 
of the forces and a definite assignment of duty, the performance of 
which will leave no case unprotected from the enemies now ravaging 
the field of helpless, innocent child life. 

The truth of these needs cannot be questioned. The consummation 
of them will mean a program for child care. The mental conception of 
a plan of action is a much more possible thing than the actual experience 
of our proposed accomplishment. There has already been sufficient and 
efficient survey of conditions and facts in many of our communities to 
conclusively show that the mere care of the child, whether dependent, 
neglected, delinquent, feeble minded, epileptic, or in any degree of ab- 
normality, is not to be the real purpose of a program. 

Do you know how very elementary we are in the solution of this 
problem? Are you aware that eleven of our states have no provision for 
even the actual custodial care of the feeble minded? Have you been 
told that sixteen states have not made provision for the care of the 
epileptic? A survey by which definite information as to what is actually 
being done for children was recently made in thirty-six different states. 
A careful study of the facts obtained by this survey shows that as yet 
in many states the mere custodial or material care of unfortunate chil- 
dren is not provided for, and further, that in no state has there been a 
satisfactory program provided, and we believe because of this some of 
the most dangerous symptoms and most subtle forces have been entirely 
overlooked and neglected. 

The splendid outline of Mr. Baldwin of the ‘‘ getting together’’ of 
all interests in a given community, and by a definite concerted action 
to promote the things most needed, would be a successful possibility, we 
believe, provided each community is able to stand as a unit controlling 
all interests within itself and not subject to pressure from without. 

The powers and-possibilities of our program should be as broad and 
far-reaching as the powers which make possible our problem. It must be 
possible for us to accurately and intelligently test the efficiency of any 
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and all agencies professing to do a work in child care. And, finally, 
this program must develop an efficiency which will be able to determine 
what agencies are needed and what agencies are not needed in this 
diligent search for child freedom. May we not suggest that we head 
our program with a person, committee, board or whatever form of or- 
ganization thought most expedient, with full power to effectively and 
intelligently survey all communities of the state? Such a survey will 
determine the needs of not only one locality but of every community. 
When this is done in light of each locality, and in the light of all locali- 
ties in any state, certain conclusions may be reached and by a united 
and definite demand results of far reaching effect may be accomplished. 


UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL PLANT. 
By William Wirt, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Ind. 


The Twentieth Century public school saves the tax payers money by 
providing, first, class rooms and libraries where the child can study books 
and recite from books; second, playgrounds, gymnasiums and swimming 
pools where the child can play and secure a general physical training; 
third, shops, gardens, drawing rooms, and laboratories where the child 
ean work and learn to do efficiently many things by doing them; fourth, 
an auditorium where by lectures, recitals, dramatization, phonograph, play- 
er piano, stereopticon lantern and motion pictures the visual and auditory 
education of the child may be done efficiently. Four separate and dis- 
tinet places are provided for each child, but the total per capita cost is 
not increased fourfold. The per capita cost for class room study under 
good conditions is from $100.00 to $200.00, for play and physical train- 
ing from $10.00 to $25.00, for work from $20.00 to $125.00, for an audi- 
torium from $10.00 to $25.00. The total per capita cost for the four 
departments is from $140.00 to $400.90, or from 40 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. greater than the per capita cost for the study and recitation room 
alone. 

But each child can be in only one of the four places at the same 
time. The new school so arranges the classes that different sets of chil- 
dren are in the four separate departments all of the time. By this 
plan the new school accommodates four times as many children, and at 
a per capita cost of $35.00 to $100.00. By providing facilities for the 
child’s play, work, and recreation as well as facilites for study the per 
capita cost of the school plant is only 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. that of 
the traditional study class room sehool. There is a corresponding saving 
in annual maintenance cost. Extra teachers and special supervisors are 
also eliminated, and the per capita cost for instruction is less than in the 
exclusive study school. 

A much more important feature of the new school is that the chil- 
dren want to go to such a school every day in the year and eight to 
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ten hours each day. The universal problem of keeping the children in 
school has been solved. The school provides a real life so that the child 
wants to educate himself at the very moment that he has the opportunity. 
The play impulse is transformed into a work impulse so that real pleasure 
is experienced in work, The school life creates a need and desire for 
the academic and cultural work of the school. There is no attempt to 
remove the difficulties. The supposed distasteful work of the school is not 
sugar coated with sentimentalism. The wasted time and the misdirected 
energy of the street and alley are utilized to awaken ambition, develop 
initiative and create power in the child, so that he can find real joy in 
the mastery of difficulties. The child is busily and actively engaged the 
year round educating himself. 

The worst possible form of an educational plant is a massive brick 
and stone building with every device perfected for keeping children quiet 
in a straight jacket school seat all day long. Children are annihilated 
in such a school, not educated. The traditional class room study school 
building may answer very well for the mechanical study of text books. 
But real education demands much more than the formal study of text 
books. The new school gives the child one-fourth of his time for the 
formal study of text books and for the formal organization of what he 
has learned the remaining three-fourths of his time in real activi- 
ties. The addition of facilities for real activities in a combined work 
shop, playground and school makes real, genuine education possible. The 
new school does not dispense with books or culture. It provides for a 
more efficient use of books and a more genuine and thorough acquisition 
of culture. 

When the child is interested in the work and activities of the school, 
when the child has developed the power of application and concentra- 
tion, when the child is in a condition where he is capable and anxious to 
put forth tremendous effort to master the difficulties of the school, then 
it is easy and natural for the time and energy of both teacher and pupil 
to be used efficiently. 

Eliminate the plan of teachers trying to teach things that they do 
not know by means of special supervisors. Permit teachers to teach only 
the things that they do know and know how to teach. Arrange the size 
of the classes so that with classes numbering four students or four 
hundred they are the best possible groups for the work in hand. 

Break up the rigid grouping of children in fixed classes. Any child 
should secure as much time as he needs in any subject or department. 
If the child is weak physically and cannot undertake for the present 
formal text book work, he should use the other facilities of the school 
as a sanitarium for the recovery of his physical strength. If the child 
is deficient in percentage because of lack of preparation in common 
fractions and decimals, he should not be flunked and kept repeating work 
in percentage. He should go on with his work in the class in percentage 
and in place of some of the recreation features of the school take extra 
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work in a class several grades below where he can get directly the needed 
drill in common fractions and decimals. The same principle can be applied 
in all subjects and for pupils who wish to advance more rapidly as well 
as for those who wish to make up deficiencies. The retarded, subnormal, 
and abnormal child can be accommodated without extra teachers or 
facilities. 

Use the great outdoors. Use class rooms, laboratories, shops, audi- 
toriums, gardens, playgrounds, gymnasiums, text books, library books, 
real objects, real activities and occupations; but use each only for that 
educational purpose for which it is best adapted. 

Every part of the school plant can be made an educational oppor- 
tunity. There is no reason why the school furniture and much of the 
equipment cannot be made in school cabinet shops under the direction of 
a cabinet maker selected for his teaching ability as well as his mechanical 
skill. There is no reason why the school painting, stage scenery, plumb- 
ing, electrical work, carpentry, printing and book binding, forging, foun- 
dry and machine work cannot be done in the same way. There is no 
reason why the school engineer should not be selected because of his 
teaching ability as well as his mechanical skill. The boys can work 
with this engineer as apprentices, during certain hours in the day and 
learn to fire boilers, operate pumps, engines, generators, motors, heating 
and ventilating machinery. There is no reason why some of the nature 
study teachers should not be selected because of their practical knowledge 
and skill as well as for their college degrees. A practical landscape 
gardener can take complete charge of the school garden, lawns, shrubbery 
and trees, and the children will be delighted to assist him. Even the 
stairways and school corridors provide the highest possible educational 
opportunity, if we will but use them. 

The Twentieth Century school does the work of the public library and 
public playground much more efficiently and much more economically. 

The schoo] employs specially trained teachers to direct the outside 
reading of children and cultivate an appreciation for good literature. 
These teachers meet every child for a thirty minute period on alternate 
days. By means of stories and reading from sets of books furnished 
by the public library, the children are interested in the best literature. 
This literature teacher’s class room is in reality a library of literature 
for children, and the teacher is in the true sense a children’s librarian. 
Many of the books furnished by the public library are supplied in sets 
of thirty or forty copies of the same book so that class work is pos- 
sible in this directed reading. 

Similarly the nature study teachers have a nature study library in 
their laboratory, the music teachers have a music library, the drawing 
teachers have an art library, ete. The library work is supplemented by 
pictures, Victrolas, piano players, stereopticon and motion picture 
machines in the school auditorium; and by the museum specimens in 
school corridors. Every child is reached regularly in an organized way. 
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The library maintenance and salary cost per book circulated and read is 
about one-fourth of one cent, only 5 per cent. of said cost in public 
libraries. The life of a book circulated in sets under the direct control 
of the special teachers is ten times that of the usual library circulating 
book. 

In Gary it is hoped to have a branch of the public library in every 
school, with an assistant librarian from the public library in charge, and 
with the special teachers in the school co-operating in cultivating and 
directing the reading of the children. 

The unit school plant will accommodate about 2,700 children. The 
buildings are open evenings, Saturdays and vacations. Adults use the 
school buildings as freely as children. The branch library is so placed that 
it can be entered directly from the outside and without climbing steps. 
The location of the branch library in the same building with the social, 
recreation and study facilities brings to the library many readers who 
would not dtherwise form the library habit. In turn the library helps to 
promote the other social, recreation and study features of the school. 

The opinion is becoming fixed that we have not utilized the school 
plants completely unless they are used for recreation and social centers 
by adults. Fortunately a school plant that provides for the constructive 
play and recreation activities of children is also most admirably adapted 
for similar activities with adults. The playgrounds, gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, auditorium, club and social rooms, library, shops, laboratories, 
etc., make a complete social and recreation center for adults. Experience 
has demonstrated that the facilities for academic instruction add to the 
attractiveness of the plant as a social and recreation center. 

Compared with the cost of such facilities and their use when sepa- 
rated from the school plant, the economy in favor of the combined play- 
grounds, work shop and school plant is indeed surprising. The City of 
Chicago has a most elaborate system of recreation parks and field houses. 
Selecting the eleven most successful parks of the South Park Commis- 
sion we may compare the total cost and use of the eleven parks with 
the cost and use of one Gary school plant. Note that the attendance of 
the parks is the total, not the average for the eleven parks. Also note 
that the cost of the school includes the furnishing of complete school 
facilities for 2,700 children, in addition to the social and recreation 
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The Twentieth Century school is planned to secure the highest pos- 
sible efficiency from buildings, grounds and equipment, and the time and 
energy of teachers and pupils. It gives the child, not a shop, not a 


playground, but a life. 


Public Supervision and Administration” 


Report of the Committee by the Chairman, H. C. Bowman, 
Chairman of the State Board of Control, of Kansas. 


Institutions and systems of management and supervision 
are like individuals. No man is wholly good and no man is 
wholly bad. The same is true of institutions and systems of 
management and supervision. Each state should be the best 
judge of its own needs, and in the fullness of time it will create 
the system best adapted to its requirements. 

In the early development of a state the work is always more 
or less crudely done. Institutions are built as needed and 
placed under separate boards of managers. Some states still 
have the separate boards and nothing more. In a number of 
the other states, in addition to having separate boards of man- 
agers for each institution they have a board of charities, which, 
in most, is a supervisory body and has nothing to do with the 
management except to suggest methods or criticize the manage- 
ment of the institutions. Some states have in addition a civil 
service commission to examine all applicants for positions and 
certify the names to the appointive power, and some states have 
a board of public works to superintend the erection of build- 
ings, additions, alterations, repairs to buildings, and the con- 
struction and perfection of systems of sewerage, heating, plumb- 
ing, lighting, water-supply and improvements of grounds. The 
most progressive western states have united all of those boards 
into one Board of Control, with a central office at the capital. 
Two states have supervision by a single supervisor, called Com- 
missioner of Charities. 

A board of charities is primarily intended to carry on the 
work of advisory supervision, but in some states the supervisory 
board of charities has important executive duties. The sup- 
porters of the board of charities system are divided, some con- 
tending that the least departure from a strictly judicial atti- 
tude is unwise, while others are convinced that a board of chari- 
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ties can exercise executive and administrative duties without 
impairing its supervisory character. Some boards of charities 
have financial supervision of all the institutions subject to the 
board’s inspection and keep a complete set of books upon which 
all bills and vouchers of all the institutions are entered. In 
some states supervision is given over charities only, while in 
others the field is much broader. 

Just where the fully developed board of charities system 
ends and the board of control begins is hard to determine. Use- 
ally in states having a centralized board of control they do not 
have local boards of trustees, and usually in states having a 
centralized board of charities they do have local boards. Both 
of these systems have a tendency to establish an expensive of- 
fice machinery and to spread over a field much broader than 
any board can efficiently cover. 

While boards of charities want to centralize and unite the 
charitable and correctional work of the state, and while they 
do not want to devote their entire time to the work, yet they 
do not, want to be wiped out of existence by boards of control. 
They contend that two main principles should be observed in 
the management of any public institution: First, that there 
should be one responsible head in control of local administra- 
tion, and that the board of control exemplifies this principle 
alone; second, that the acts of such a head should be reviewed 
by some supervisory authority; that a board of charities is 
supplementary to a board of control and would give balance 
and safety to the system. They unintentionally misrepresent 
the organization of the institutions under the board of control 
system. The organization of each of the institutions under 
charge of a board of charities or a board of control is as fol- 
lows: First, the governor; second, the board or boards; third, 
the superintendent. 

It might be well for boards of control to limit their super- 
vision and management to certain state institutions and for the 
boards of charities to cover the balance of the field—private 
charitable institutions and hospitals receiving state aid, chil- 
dren’s home-finding associations and institutions for children, 
county poorhouses and jails, vagrancy and other problems—and 
not interfere with state institutions under the supervision and 
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management of other state boards. Or it might be well to divide 
all of the state institutions—penal, educational, charitable and 
correctional—into proper groups and have a board of three 
properly constituted members for each group. This would bring 
the institutions having in the main the same kind of manage- 
ment and the same objects in view together. Then these groups 
should be united in a sort of a compact whole, a central board 
composed of one of the members of each of the other boards 
and the governor, who would be president of this central board 
by virtue of his office, and the state auditor who would be the 
secretary of said central board by virtue of his office. The 
people of the state hold the governor responsible for the en- 
forcement of laws, the amount of taxes and, to a certain extent, 
the conduct and condition of the state institutions, and he 
should have some say in the general management of them. The 
state auditor audits all the vouchers and payrolls of the institu- 
tions and in most states is required to recommend the items for 
the appropriation bills for each institution to the legislature. It 
matters nothing to the legislature whether the institutions for 
which it has to make appropriations are educational, medical, 
penal, charitable or correctional. They are all created and 
maintained for the cure and prevention of social evils of some 
description—of ignorance, of disease, of poverty or of crime— 
but all social evils grow out of general social conditions and 
ean not be successfully studied except in their mutual relation, 
and a central board familiar with institutions of all descriptions 
will not lose sight of the difference between them in its per- 
ception of the points of general resemblance. 

Very little is known about the institutions ot a state by the 
people who own and support them. Even chancellors. presi- 
dents, superintendents and wardens of the institutions know 
very little about the management and facilities of the other in- 
stitutions. Each lives in a world of his own in which every- 
thing pivots around him, and there is no concerted action to 
accomplish a common purpose. From the point of view of 
some executive officers of. state institutions, the organization 
of an institution is: first, the executive officer or officers; 
second, the board in charge, to act as a shield or buffer for the 


executive officers; third, the governor, whom they will treat 
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with courtesy if he does not interfere with their appropria- 
tions or their ideas of running the institutions, and fourth, the 
people of the state who pay their bills through taxation. The 
correct organization should be the direct opposite. 


At almost every National Conference the old question of 
local boards with and without the supervisory board of 
charities versus state boards of control with and without the 
supervisory board of charities, has been discussed. The system 
which covers the field and accomplishes results is the best sys- 
tem for a state, regardless of the name. The question is to get 
the proper results. The hardest thing in the management of 
institutions, both public and private, is to get the executive 
head and officers of an institution to realize that the institution 
is maintained for the benefit of the patrons and for the public 
and that all else is secondary. Too often institution people 
forget the very purpose of its creation and the thing runs 
along rather for its own benefit than that of its patrons or the 
state. This happens with very worthy people who are quite 
honest and well meaning. It is simply a lack of perspective. 
Their very pride in having ‘‘the institution’’ a model helps to 
make them forget its purpose. 


In writing the members of the committee as to what should 
be discussed in this report, I made a statement similar to the 
one in the above paragraph. Dr. S. E. Smith, medical super- 


intendent of the Eastern Indiana Hospital for the Insane, an- 
swered as follows: 


‘‘Before closing I am obliged to dissent from your views 
of the executive officers of our state institutions. My experi- 
ence of nearly twenty-five years in a state institution has not 
developed in me any desire or inclination to change the motive 
of the institution from the interests of the patients and the peo- 
ple of the state to myself, the board of control, the governor, or 
any other persons or organizations; and, moreover, I have been 
unable in my contact with many institutions and institutional 
officials to observe the selfish tendency which has come to your 
attention.”’ 


I replied that I would incorporate this part of his letter 
in the report of our committee, and I also said: 
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‘‘T had considerable experience with state institutions as 
county attorney before I became a member of the Kansas board. 
During the past six and one-half years I have devoted all of 
my time to this line of work and have visited boards and insti- 
tutions in states east and west and north of Indiana, but have 
never visited the institutions of Indiana, although I am well 
acquainted with Alexander Johnson and Amos W. Butler and 
have often discussed the Indiana system with them. I under- 
stand that for a long number of years Indiana has been blessed 
with good memberships on the state board and with very effici- 
ent and capable secretaries. Then, too, once in a great while 
you find a man who is capable of looking at things from the 
point of view of the people, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has grown up in the atmosphere of an institution.’’ 

To counteract this tendency of human nature, the laws 
of some of the states provide that a superintendent shall hold 
his office until removed by the board for official misconduct, 
neglect of duty, incompetency, or other cause, and there is no 
appeal from the decision of the Board. Also that the board in 
fixing the compensation of a superintendent may permit him to 
receive food supplies for his family—his wife and minor chil- 
dren—but only from the supplies furnished for the patients 
and inmates of the institution, the intention of this law being 
that the state institutions are supported by the people for the 
benefit of the patients and inmates and not for the benefit of 
the board, the superintendent or his family or the employees. 
That the ones for whom the institution was created should come 
first. 

To what extent should state charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions be managed by state boards? The duties of state 
boards should cover both the business side and the professional 
side of said institutions. 

There must be perfect fealty of the board to the state and 
a corresponding loyalty of the institution to the board. The 
superintendent is the agent and executive officer of the board, 
and the board is entitled to the same faithful service from a 
superintendent as the superintendent is entitled to have from 
each and every employee of his institution. Everything per- 
taining to the institution, of such a nature as to be important, 
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should be reported to the board—nothing withheld—and each 
should be in perfect accord and with equal knowledge of all 
transactions. 

Boards of control as well as boards of charities hold each 
superintendent accountable for the internal management of his 
institution. If you have not the right man at the head of the 
institution, and if you have not the right kind of subordinates 
under that man, it does not make any difference what kind of 
system you have or how perfect the equipment of the institu- 
tion may be; you will not have the results you seek. A board 
of control supervises the man, the equipment and the results, 
the same as a board of charities. 

The state board and the institutions under its charge, is 
simply one division or department of the state government, and 
other departments—the governor, the state_auditor, the state 
treasurer, the state board of health, the state accountant, 
the state architect, the attorney general and sometimes other 
departments, have powers and duties in connection with the 
board and in some matters have full power and authority over 
the board. The board and the institutions are also subject to 
investigation by a joint committee of the legislature, and when 
the legislature is not in session the governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and speaker of the house usually have the power to ap- 
point a committee of five to investigate any of the state institu- 
tions and all persons connected with the institution. It also 
should not be forgotten that the people of the different states 
are waking up and that the people intend to supervise the state 
government and every department thereof, and make the same 
responsive to their wishes. The time has passed when the super- 
visory powers of boards of charities and the administrative 
powers of boards of control can be discussed with profit, and 
the time has come when institutional officials, the same as all 
other departments of government, must realize that they must 
get closer to the people. The people demand progress in every 
department of the state and nation and that all public officials 
—the agents and servants of the people—render efficient service. 

To What Extent Can and Should the State Supervise and 
Control Private Institutions: (1) Those Receiving State Aid: 
(2) Private Institutions for the Insane; (3) Children’s As- 
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sociations for Dependent and Neglected Children, and (4) As- 
sociations and Institutions of All Kinds Soliciting Throughout 
the State. 

The right of public supervision of private institutions in 
receipt of public funds has long been generally recognized and 
exercised, while the right of public supervision of private insti- 
tutions not in receipt of public funds has not been generally 
recognized or exercised. Nearly all of the laws providing for 
the supervision of private charities not in receipt of public 
funds are comparatively recent. The right of the state to 
supervise private corporations is being recognized more and 
more in other fields of activity, and the work of private chari- 
table institutions is now being recognized as essentially a work 
of public concern and that it is the duty of the state to see 
that such work is conducted in a manner conducive to the 
public welfare. Private charitable institutions and associations 
should be under state supervision whether receiving state aid 
or not. The question of who supports them is of very little 
importance, but the public is interested in knowing that the 
function assumed by private parties is properly performed. 
This is especially true in the case of children, as the quality of 
future citizenship is involved. 

Almost every project of public benefit has some element of 
peculiar personal profit to individuals, and hardly any attempt 
along the line of a private purpose is without some colorable 
pretext of public good. Individuals are eager to earn an easy 
living by starting orphanages or home-finding societies or rescue 
homes and using the greater part of the money collected to 
maintain themselves. Many maternity homes are refuges of 
crime. 

A private charitable institution should be required to in- 
corporate and have a local board of good substantial business 
and professional men or women and then should be supervised 
by the state to the same extent as state institutions are supervised 
by a state board of charities. The legislature should not ap- 
propriate a certain sum to each, or certain ones, of the private 
charitable institutions of a state, but if state aid is given, a 
lump appropriation should be made to the state board to be 
apportioned by the state board according to the needs of such 
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institutions and the amount of charitable work carried on. For 
a form of an appropriation act covering everything along this 
line, see Chapter 46, Session Laws of Kansas of 1911. 

No person or physician should be permitted to establish or 
keep a hospital, asylum, institution or house or retreat for the 
care, custody or treatment of the insane or persons of unsound 
mind, for compensation and hire, without first obtaining a 
license therefor from the state board. Application for such 
license should be accompanied by a plan of the premises to be 
occupied, with a description of the situation thereof and the 
length, breadth and height, and reference by figure or letter 
to rooms or apartments, and a statement of the quantity of 
ground for exercise and recreation of patients proposed to be 
received therein, and also a statement of the number of patients 
to be received and whether male or female, and if for the re- 
ception of both, what number of each sex proposed to be re- 
ceived and the means by which the one sex may be kept apart 
from the other. The state board should be required to visit the 
premises and after examination of the buildings and plans em- 
ployed, or proposed to be employed, to take care of insane per- 
sons or persons of unsound mind, should determine whether 
the same are sufficient and proper for such purpose, and if so 
the board could then grant a license and make such terms and 
regulations in regard thereto as it deems just and proper for 
the care, protection and health and for the occupation of the 
insane patients, the board having the right to revoke the license 
for reasons deemed satisfactory to said board. 

As to private associations and institutions for dependent 
and neglected children, chapter 569 of the Session Laws of 
California of 1911, seems to fully cover the ground. It pro- 
hibits persons, societies and organizations from engaging in the 
work of placing dependent children in homes without first ob- 
taining a permit therefor from the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections. The State Board of Charities and Corrections 
of California has full and complete supervision over such 
agencies and can cancel or withdraw their permit at any time. 
It is a misdemeanor for any person or persons, either as in- 
dividuals or officers of any association or society, to engage in 
the work of placing children in homes or to solicit funds there- 
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for without a permit from the state board. The act, however, 
does not apply to any regularly established orphans’ home or 
any officer or official thereof acting for or on behalf of such 
home, receiving aid from the state for the care of such children. 

While the legislature of California was enacting this law, 
the legislature of the state of Kansas at the same time was 
enacting a law that goes still farther. The Kansas law, Chap- 
ter 132, Laws of 1911, provides that all charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions proposing to solicit, in more than one county 
within the state, funds for the maintenance thereof, must be 
incorporated. That the word ‘‘institution’’ as used in the act 
means any aggregation of individuals, whether two or more, 
working for a common purpose. That before any such institu- 
tion, by its officers, agents or solicitors, shall solicit such funds 
within more than one county of the state, its charter and its 
general standing and purpose shall be carefully examined by 
the State Board of Control and a certificate granting the privi- 
lege of so soliciting issued by said board, but that said board 
may refuse in its discretion to grant such certificate if, in its 
judgment, there is no necessity or general demand for such an 
institution, or for any other reason satisfactory to said board. 
That any person so soliciting for any such institution that shall 
not previously have complied with this law shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction be fined in the sum of not 
less than ten dollars nor more than one thousand dollars, in 
the discretion of the court. 


DEPORTATION OF INSANE PERSONS, PAUPERS, AND OTHERS 
FROM ONE STATE TO ANOTHER. 


By W. Almont Gates, Secretary California State Board of Charities. 
San Francisco. 


This subject first appeared in this Conference in a report by Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn at the Denver Conference in 1892. At that time, 
however, there was very little data obtainable on which to base a dis- 
cussion. In 1895 at the New Haven Conference, Dr. H. H. Hart, then 
secretary of the Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities, 
presented a paper upon ‘‘Interstate Migration,’’ which gave some of 
the facts which had come under his observation up to that time. The 
matter was further taken up in 1896 at Grand Rapids by a section of 
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the Conference upon ‘‘Immigration and Migration.’’ At that confer- 
ence, Mr. Hart again presented this subject and urged upon the Confer- 
ence its importance. The substance of Mr. Hart’s address was the 
advocacy of a federal law to regulate the migration of paupers and de- 
pendents from one state to another. At the New York Conference in 
1898 a committee on Immigration and Interstate Migration presented a 
report upon this same subject. Of that committee, Hon. Richard Gunther 
of Wisconsin was chairman, and at the same conference I had the honor 
to present a paper upon ‘‘ Alien and Non-Resident Dependents.’’ The 
discussions at the New York Conference resulted in the passing of a 
resolution providing for ‘‘a standing committee of seven, to be appointed 
by the president, to be renewed from year to year in the judgment of 
succeeding conferences, whose duty it shall be to take steps to devise 
means to bring about uniformity in the laws of the several states of the 
Union with reference to the legal settlement or residence of dependent 
persons, so that the responsibility for their support can be readily es- 
tablished.’’ In obedience to this resolution, &4 committee was appointed 
by the president, which considered very carefully the legal questions 
involved and came to the following conclusions: That a national legal 
settlement law would be unconstitutional because it is undoubtedly 
within the powers reserved to the various states to determine when a 
person shall be deemed to have gained a legal settlement, so as to compel 
that state to furnish relief in case of need. It had been maintained by 
some that a federal legal settlement law could be enacted under that 
clause of the constitution which provides that congress may regulate 
commerce among the several states, but it was the unanimous opinion 
of the committee that the commerce clause did not cover this question, 
and that there was no other clatse in the constitution which would 
cover it. 

That committee reported at the Cincinnati Conference in 1899, 
recommending a uniform law to be adopted by all the states, and it fur- 
ther submitted a proposed bill for such a law, which provided uniform 
conditions under which a legal settlement could be acquired, placed all 
matters of deportation in the hands of state authority, and prohibited 
counties or municipalities from making deportations, and gave the state 
board or officers charged with the enforcement of the law power to ar- 
range for arbitration of all disputed cases. The matter was considered 
of such importance by the general Conference that the report of the 
committee was ordered printed and circulated. The committee was con- 
tinued to attend to the circulation, and it wrote letters and sent copies 
of the report to officers and boards in every state represented in the Con- 
ference. The next year the committee was dropped and nothing since 
has been done by the National Conference to carry on the propaganda 
for the enactment of this proposed uniform law. So far as I know, this 
law was enacted only in Minnesota and Kansas. The officials who by 
their experience had seen the need of such a law, have since retired and 
their places have been taken by new men, who have now come to see 
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the need felt by their predecessors. New interest is now being taken, on 
account of which this subject again occupies a place upon the National 
Conference program. 

I have thus far given the history of this subject before the Na- 
tional Conference. I have seen, no reason to change my opinion from 
that of the committee given in the report of 1899. There have been no 
amendments to the National Constitution affecting this matter, and no 
decisions of courts that I can find that would chahge our interpretation 
of the Constitution. I believe that the only solution of the question at 
the present time is the urging upon the various states of the Union the 
necessity of passing a uniform law. 

The essentials of a uniform law are as follows: 


Ist. It must provide a uniform period of residence in the state. A 
year probably is the most satisfactory period to adopt, and probably 
more states have adopted that period than any other. Those states that 
insist on a longer period and especially fix severe conditions for acquir- 
ing a legal settlement, are doing an injustice to the person becoming de- 
pendent, and also to the other states. The western states are more 
liberal in their legal settlement laws than the eastern. The time of 
residence is usually shorter and there are no other conditions. We be- 
lieve legal settlement laws should be in the interests of humanity and 
ours are as severe as is required. All that is necessary is a residence 
sufficient to establish good faith on the part of the immigrant. Then if 
he becomes dependent he should be entitled to aid from his adopted 
state. 

lt is a principle of common law that a legal settlement once gained in 
a state continues until a legal settlement is gained in another state. As 
soon, however, as a legal settlement is gained by the laws of the new 
state of residence, then the legal settlement in the former state of resi- 
dence ceases. This being the principle of common law, it will continue 
to be the law of every state in the Union, except Louisiana, until abro- 
gated by special statute. So far as I know, no special statutes have been 
passed by any state which abrogate this principle of common law, and 
I think it is safe to conclude that it exists practically throughout the 
United States. This being the case, a man moving from Massachusetts to 
Minnesota gains a legal settlement in Minnesota in one year’s residence, 
and then loses his settlement in Massachusetts. If he then comes to 
want, he is a charge upon Minnesota and cannot be sent back to Massa- 
chusetts. On the other hand, if a man migrates from Minnesota to Massa- 
chusetts, he must remain five years before he gains a legal settlement. 
Any time that he comes to want before this settlement is gained, he can 
be deported to Minnesota. Massachusetts thus takes an advantage over 
her sister states, because she insists on an unreasonably rigid law, which 
other states for reasons of humanity do not wish to enact. 

2nd. All deportations should be by state authority, and deportations 
or the sending of dependents out of the state by county or municipal 
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authorities should be prohibited. The proposed law provided that all such 
eases should be referred to the state board and by it investigated, and 
the merits of the case passed upon. The state board would thus act in 
all cases, whether they were state, county, or municipal charges. Such a 
provision would prevent the abuse of unloading dependents from one 
community upon another, whether in the same state or another state. In 
most cases, county or municipal authorities act without law or justice and 
most of the abuses complained of arise from this irresponsible, unregu- 
lated action, moved solely by a selfish desire of the municipality to shift 
a burden of support. The authorities, too often of the lower type of 
politician, think they are serving the interests of the tax payers. It is 
very essential that no deportations be allowed except upon the order or 
direction of the state board, or a properly constituted state authority. 
Under this proposed law, whenever a county or municipal authority 
finds itself charged with the care of a non-resident, it must notify the 
state board, and the latter, through its committee, secretary, or duly 
authorized agent, must make an investigation into the facts both of de- 
pendency and legal settlement, and if it finds that the person is a public 
charge and likely to remain so, and that his legal settlement is in another 
state or county, then an order of deportation issues, and is executed under 
direction of the state board. The state board should, and no doubt would, 
consider the humanitarian aspects of the case. If, for instance, a family 
had moved from one state to another in good faith, and one of its mem- 
bers became insane before a legal settlement had been acquired, it would 
be unjust to that family to deport the dependent one to the old home 
and thus separate him from the rest of his family. 
3rd. The question of legal settlement may be disputed by the other 
state interested. It then becomes necessary to determine this question by 
other authority, for the findings and order of a state board of one state 
have no binding force in another state. Even with uniform settlement 
laws these disputes would arise, and with the conflicting laws that now 
exist they are numerous and cause much trouble. I have heard it ad- 
vocated at some of our recent conferences that a federal law should be 
enacted, requiring the state where an insane person had a legal settlement 
to accept into one of its insane hospitals such insane persons direct from 
the deporting officer of another state. Such a law is beyond the powers 
delegated to congress. It is reserved to the states to regulate their own 
internal affairs. Nor could an agreement between the states effect the de- 
sired result. The findings of a court in an examination in insanity stands 
on the same basis as a conviction for crime. No one probably would con- 
tend that a person could be convicted of a crime in one state and then 
sent to another state to serve the sentence in its prisons. Nor can a 
person be found insane by a court in one state and admitted ipso facto 
into an insane hospital of another state. There must be another exami- 
nation in the state of legal settlement where it is proposed he be con- 
fined, and such insane person can only be confined in the insane hospital 
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of a state by a finding and an order of a court of that state. Nor would 
I have the law otherwise. While simplifying deportations in many just 
cases, such a law would also be subject to grave abuse. 

The question of legal settlement should be settled before a deporta- 
tion is made, especially of an insane person. The facts, as ascertained 
by the first state, should be submitted to the state board of the state 
where legal settlement is claimed, and by that board investigated. After 
all the facts are obtained, the case is usually clear enough to avoid dis- 
pute, but if not, the state board under this law might agree to arbitration, 
and the facts, as obtained by the two state boards, submitted to the ar- 
bitrators for decision. I believe that when the legal settlement cannot 
be clearly shown to be in the state where deportation is sought, that it 
should not be made. The state where the person is found insane should 
accept the burden of the doubt. When the case is of sufficient impor- 
tance, and there is no better remedy, the federal courts are open. One 
state can sue another, or one state or one county of a state can sue a 
county of another state in the federal courts; but one county or munici- 
pality cannot sue another state in the federal courts. This is another 
reason why it is desirable to make all deportation cases state cases. But 
the federal courts, while open to settle disputed legal settlement cases, 
have, so far as I know, never been resorted to for that purpose. 

The state courts are always open to hear these cases. The deporting 
officers may take the insane persons directly to the county where his resi- 
dence is claimed to be, and submit to the court of that county both the 
question of insanity and that of legal settlement. In my experience in 
Minnesota that was the method usually followed, and I invariably received 
fair treatment from the courts of other states. I do not now remember a 
single case where the question of legal settlement was decided against me. 
In several cases, the court did not find the person insane, but accepted him 
and put him under surveillance. There are times when the deporting of- 
ficer is justified in delivering the insane person to his family, and where 
he has a responsible family and they are willing to receive him, that is 
not only justifiable, but best. There being no doubt of the legal settle 
ment, the family should be given the privilege of deciding what should be 
done with the case. However, the practice sometimes indulged in of tak- 
ing an insane person into another state and leaving him at a hotel, or on 
the street, or in fact dumping him, is reprehensible and should be pun- 
ished as a crime, and yet this practice has been followed frequently. 

My conclusions upon this question are now the same as they were in 
1899. 

Ist. That an effort be made to secure the passage in the various 
states of the Union of a uniform legal settlement law similar to the one 
recommended at that time. 

2nd. That efforts be made by the states interested to arrange with 


similar bodies in other states to submit ell legal settlement disputes to 
arbitration. 
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3rd. That a public conscience be aroused to treat all such questions 
in a spirit of humanity and justice. I refrain in this paper from men- 
tioning by name certain states where the officials in the past have neither 
been just nor humane. It might be best hereafter to publish the acts 
and names of the offenders. 

I am fully aware that my conclusions here are not satisfactory to 
all of you, but I am certain that no federal interference can be had in 
these cases without an amendment to the National Constitution. That 
could not be secured without years of effort, if at all. It would not come 
until those of us here to-day had passed off the stage of activity. If 
each state had a law similar to this, and a deporting officer to do the 
work, and this officer acted in the spirit of right and humanity, the 
abuses would soon cease. This is only one of many similar matters where 
uniform laws between the states are desirable, and which are likely to 
receive greater attention in the future. It is a proper subject for con- 
sideration by the newly organized ‘‘ House of Governors.’’ 


DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


By C. E. Faulkner, Superintendent of the Washburn Memorial Orphan 
Asylum, Minneapolis. 


The establishment of a Federal Children’s Bureau, at Washington, 
whereby the whole field of public and private child-helping service in 
the United States is to be studied, and the information thereby gained 
is to be published for the profit of all, is an invitation extended by con- 
gress to all the states to align their policies and methods in joint co- 
operative effort to promote this, the most important, and most deserving 
of all the conservation movements in which the nation and its states 
may engage. 

State co-operation through the agency of state children’s bureaus, 
or other sufficient systems, to report to the national bureau precise in- 
formation concerning laws and methods for the care, treatment and dis- 
position of children who become objects of public concern by or on ac- 
count of the many misfortunes which afflict helpless childhood, is an 
immediate duty certain to be recognized by all good citizens. An in- 
evitable result of such research and publicity will be the discovery by 
all our states, and many public spirited philanthropists who administer 
private charity in behalf of children, that while as a people we have 
been comforting pride and complacency over the many good things ac- 
complished for the welfare of distressed children, we have almost as 
many different systems of so-called relief, as we have states and philan- 
thropists, and have been strangely neglectful of the available knowledge 
whereby improvements may be promoted. It may be truly said that 
uniformity of law and method does not encourage the greatest measure of 
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progress and that the losses occasioned through the independent experi- 
ments of numerous states, may be converted into gain for the nation, 
if the lessons which they teach are made available to all. 

One of the greatest hindrances to progress in public affairs is the 
failure of individuals to demand and expect as high a standard of com- 
munity morals in state or nation, as they apply to personal affairs, and 
in no department of public service is this hindrance more keenly felt 
than in that which relates to the welfare of children dealt with directly 
by the state, or indirectly by agencies commissioned to exercise its 
authority. The state as a controlling guardian is morally bound to know 
that all such children are gainers and not losers by the interference 
practiced, or permitted, and yet there can be no denial of the fact that 
our states, without a single exception, do not maintain such systems of 
supervision and administration in their dealings with dependent and 
neglected children as are necessary to determine with fair accuracy the 
balances of profit and loss in the sum total of manhood and womanhood 
developed. 

The saving grace of such a situation is the fact that our states are, 
through various means of education and appeal, becoming sensibly con- 
scious of their own shortcomings, and those which already have to their 
eredit the largest measure of accomplished good in behalf of child hu- 
manity, are among the first to welcome the aid offered through private 
benevolence, or now promised through the establishment of the national 
children’s bureau. 

Massachusetts, with the aid of the Russell Sage Foundation, has given 
a limited, but valuable report on the after care studies of the case his- 
tories of men and women disposed of under the law of public guardian- 
ship relating to children, and showing with fearless fidelity to truth, a 
startling large per cent. of individuals who fall below a median line of 
efficiency in the walks of industrial endeavor. 

Minnesota has begun under authority of the legislature a study of 
the causes which contribute to the misfortunes of the defective, de- 
generate, and delinquent classes, and it is hoped and expected that the 
study will be extended to all wards of public concern. 

Michigan, which was the first state to put into effective operation a 
State Public School for the care, training, and disposition of dependent 
children, is becoming concerned over the necessity of affording better op- 
portunities for industrial training for these wards of public kindness. 

The destruction caused by the ills which undermine the integrity 
and comfort of family life, may be fairly well understood, but society 
has been strangely indifferent to the truth that in the effort to destroy 
these ills the greatest power which the state may summon to its aid is 
that which is generated by the motive of natural affection which is 
blind to the faults of those upon whom it is placed. Any policy which 
does not preserve to children the duty and privilege of sharing in effort 
to protect, recover, and rehabilitate the family life, imperilled, or inter- 
rupted by any manner of misfortune, including even the unfitness and 
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inefficiency of parents, is fundamentally wrong, for the state rests upon 
the family, and not the family on the state. 
The preservation of the State’s foundations, when threatened by l 


social dissolution, is a first and paramount obligation of statesmanship. 
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Ethics of Child Placing Service. 


Child dependency and neglect is in the main a problem of the cities, 
and from the very beginning of organized child-helping service, the farm 
has been made the convenience of the city in placing children, upon the 
theory that gains caused by the change of environment, would fully 
compensate for losses in educational advantages, and choice of available 
opportunities. 

The losses to the farm homes of country-bred children who are at- 
tracted to the cities because of the better opportunities for education 
and congenial employment, has created a children’s market upon the 
farms which is in part supplied by the children disposed of under the 
laws of public guardianship. Little or no thought has been given to the 
possible injustice of depriving city bred children of their natural in- 
Hy heritances in the cities to which they belong, and binding them to the 

| opportunities of the farm, without securing to them the kind of edu- 
) cation essential to success. Because of the neglect to meet the obliga- 
tions of public guardianship in this regard, and to prepare children for 
; the farm by necessary preliminary training, the failures in home plac- »S 
1. ing are increased, and children who desert the farm and return to the 
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city, are obeying a natural impulse which is as irresistible as the law of 
gravitation. 

This condition is leading some of our states to recognize the duty 
of affording at least the beginnings of an agricultural education to chil- 
dren destined for the farm. Michigan and Minnesota are both well 
equipped with excellent state agricultural schools, but the conditions of 
admission preclude the reception of children from their state public 
schools for dependent children, with the result that the names of children 
) who become the particular wards of state benevolence, are not to be 
found on the registers of their agricultural schools. Efforts are now 
being made to remedy this defect in policy, by installing competent in- 
structors in the state schools for dependent children, so that choice and 
fitness for vocational callings, may receive the notice which they deserve. 

The injustice of narrowing the opportunities to the lines of industry 
afforded by the ordinary farm, and then failing to open the door of op- 
portunity to those who would enter to learn the ways of successful farm- 
ing, must soon be remedied by every state now under an indictment for 
neglect. sg 


Intelligent Co-Operation in Child-Helping Service. 
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The real problem of statesmanship, and social philanthropy, in deal- 
ing with needy children, is not the discovery of ways whereby either in- 
stitutions or societies may be reduced in number, but to discover ways 
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whereby these resources and aids in each state may be brought into a 
harmonious working relationship to each other under state direction, so 
that the state itself may provide for the certain discharge of its duties 
as a supreme guardian holding in trust the compulsory powers of the so- 
ciety which it serves. It is not necessary to diseuss the place of the 
society, and the place of the institution in child-helping service, or to 
encourage criticism which serves no good purpose. It is enough to say 
that there is a place and a work for every society, and every institution 
engaged in work with and for children, not afraid of public official 
scrutiny concerning resources, methods, and accomplishments. For oth- 
ers than these there ought to be no place in any state. It is the plain 
duty of each state to know what is going on within its borders, and to at 
least know how the children are faring who are dealt with, and disposed 
of under its permissive authority. 


Hospitals For Deformed and Crippled Children. 


Thanks to the aid of the surgical profession, several states have 
made provision for the hospital care and treatment of deformed and 
crippled children belonging to families unable to otherwise afford them 
relief. Such work is beyond the resource and skill of small communi- 
ties, and appeals very strongly to the broadening vision of duty open- 
ing before an improving civilization. 


PROBLEMS OF THE BLIND, ESPECIALLY THE ADULT BLIND. 


By Charles F. F. Campbell, Executive Secretary Ohio Commission for 
the Blind.* 
(Synopsis) 

Since the needs of the blind were discussed at this Conference in 
Portland, Maine, two phases of work for the sightless have commanded 
increasing attention; one, the campaign for the prevention of blindness, 
is being considered at length in the report of one of your sub-committees, 
and the other is the effort which is being made all over this country to 
render practical assistance to the adult blind. 

Within the last few years it has become generally known that a ma- 
jority of the blind lose their sight in adult life and the movement to 
render efficient assistance to adults has gone forward with marked vigor 
during the past ten years. 

The most notable characteristic of this recent work has been the 
tendency to aid the blind as individuals, instead of as a group in a cen- 
tralized, residential institution. During the end of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘‘working homes for the blind,’’ in which employment and 
residence were the chief features, were the accepted policy. With the 
establishment of the State Commission for the Blind in Massachusetts in 
1906 (the temporary commission was appointed in 1903), the emphasis 


*This address was illustrated with stereopticon views, showing blind 
people at work at various occupations. 
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has been placed more and more on the individual, or at least upon com- 
paratively small groups of individuals. 

In Massachusetts a ‘‘chain of workshops’’ has been opened in seven 
of the larger cities. The majority of the workers at these shops live in 
their own homes or board in the vicinity just like seeing workmen. 

The home teaching of the adult blind has been increasing since 1900. 
The first work of this kind was commenced in the eighties by a voluntary 
organization in Philadelphia but in recent years that society has received 
state aid. Several states now make appropriations for the instruction of 
the blind in their homes. The first efforts along this line were chiefly 
devoted to instruction in reading, but now a certain amount of indus- 
trial instruction and occupation has been provided for the home workers. 

During the past six months the State Commission for the Blind in 
Ohio has been giving a good deal of attention to this phase of the work 
and has been supplying blind women with raw material with which they 
are able to make simple household articles. As soon as the work is fin- 
ished and returned to the headquarters of the Commission, the blind 
worker is paid the difference between the cost of the raw material and 
the retail selling price, all the expense of supervision, transportation and 
selling being assumed by the Commission. The work is being sold largely 
through the co-operation of some of the leading stores in Ohio. Such 
concerns as The Higbee Company in Cleveland, The Rike-Kumler Com- 
pany in Dayton and The McKelvey Company in Youngstown, have pro- 
vided a counter, free of expense, for the sale of the home work of the 
blind women, which is being carried on under the supervision of the State 
Commission. This method of aiding blind home workers deserves wider 
consideration than it has so far had and it has been spoken of here in 
the hope that other organizations may be interested to try the experi- 
ment in their localities. : 

As this conference is being held in Ohio attention should be called 
to the law which was passed in 1908 whereby ‘‘A person who by reason 
of loss of eyesight is unable to provide himself with the necessities of 
eS Ore Pe is entitled to relief not to exceed $150 per annum.’’ 
About $400,000 a year is distributed to the needy blind by boards in 
the several counties, appointed by the Probate Judge, known as the 
County Blind Relief Commissions. 

While the constitutionality of this law is questioned by some there 
can be no doubt that the relief has proved a blessing to the majority of 
the recipients. When it is remembered that fully one-half of the blind 
are over 50 years of age, the problem of support is an extremely difficult 
one; in many cases industrial oceupation is impossible * the relief 
which has been given in this state has done much to alleviate the con- 
dition in which many of the blind find themselves. 

When the time comes that the blind who are in need are provided for 
with some form of relief and those who are able-bodied are furnished with 
adequate remunerative employment, then, and not till then, shall we be 
able to say that the problem of the adult blind is being solved. 


Families and Neighborhoods* 


Report of the Committee by Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, 
Chairman. 


The Committee on Families and Neighborhoods begs to 
report as follows to the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. In making this report as Chairman, I 
take occasion to express my gratitude to the members of the 
Committee for their spirit of co-operation and for the unfail- 
ing and helpful suggestions by which they aided in organizing 
the work. I desire also to express the thanks of the Com- 
mittee to all of the speakers who have undertaken the pre- 
paration of papers. 

All of the work of the Committee was grouped around 
the central theme, the Maintenance of the Family, under the 
following sub-divisions: Maintenance of Individuality ; Main- 
tenance of Integrity; Maintenance of Income and of Health; 
Co-operation among Relief Agencies in its Bearing on the 
Maintenance of the Family. Problems related to income and 
to health are taken up in one of the Section Meetings. Papers 
on the Day Nursery and the Pension to Dependent Widows, 
were to have been taken up in a Section Meeting related to 
the Maintenance of the Integrity of the Family. It seemed 
best, however, to join with the Committee on Children in the 
study of Pensioning the Dependent Widow. 

Plans were made to devote one Section Meeting of this 
Committee to problems and methods in dealing with the De- 
pendent Family in Cleveland. It was thought that some such 
innovation as this, would tend to stimulate the work in the 
city in which the National Conference meets for this year. Un- 
fortunately, it was found impossible to carry out the plan. 
Papers bearing on the Maintenance of the Individuality of 
the Family and on various features of Co-operation as related 
*For Joint Section Meeting see page 466. 
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thereto were reserved for this General Meeting. They will 
follow the presentation of the Chairman’s Report. 


This National Conference is practically a constitutional 
convention. Its work has a profound meaning in the up- 
building of our social institutions. All constitutions fail at 
some point for no institution is universal in its effects. 
Neither political nor industrial constitutions provide for 
their failures, nor on the whole, can they. Failures in our 
modern life are too numerous and their problems are too 
complex to permit neglect or indifference. The work of the 
gleaners who follow in the wake of civilization and pick up 
our failures, is exacting to the last degree and it is no less 
noble than exacting. Our relief agencies are endeavoring to 
understand the rights and the wrongs of our dependent and 
defeated social classes. Our work, if it means anything, 
means that we must devise a supplementary constitution 
through which these classes will find their rights defined and 
protected, their wrongs understood and redressed. Hence, 
our work has a fundamental organic relation to social or- 
ganization as a whole. It should not be looked upon as 
gratuitous nor as unimportant. There is great need of re- 
straint on the stronger classes and of discipline of our insti- 
tutions. There is equal need of restraint on the good impulses 
which lead us to work in the interests of the poor. There is 
need also of understanding the rights of these poor and of 
intelligent methods in putting an end to the abuses under 
which they suffer. As in science progress lies in the direction 
of unclassified remnants, so also in social progress the advance 
of the race is located in the guarantees which we can bring to 
our unclassified dependents. 

As our political constitution rests practically on the 
Declaration of Independence, this supplementary constitution 
rests on a declaration of dependence. As our political con- 
stitution aims to secure life, liberty, property and happiness 
to us, this supplementary constitution aims to secure those 
rights to our defeated classes. Our political constitution pro- 
tects these rights not in their full amplitude, but only as it 
defines them. In our supplementary constitution we are en- 
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deavoring to widen those definitions in order to make them 
include guarantees against the distinctive menaces of modern 
life. Our political constitution and the statutes under it, 
punish crime as it is defined. We are in our supplementary con- 
} stitution, endeavoring to widen definitions of crime, of 
| neglect, of theft, of injustice in order that our institutions 
may carry real guarantees to the neglected classes. The 
eurse of modern society is not so much in ignorance but in 
enslavement to narrow definitions. Our political constitution 
underlies the state. This supplementary constitution on 
which we are engaged, underlies the community as a whole. 
In both constitutions, the family is fundamental. In one 
way or in another practically all problems of dependency 
and delinquency are related to the family. Simply because 
our political and our industrial constitutions have failed to 
give adequate protection to the family in its normal function 
and because the distinctive modern menaces to the family 
were neither anticipated nor understood in our social organi- 
} zation, the family stands today in modern society shattered 
to its very foundations. It is our supreme task in this great 
field with which we are identified to rebuild the idea of the 
family and instill respect for it; to catalogue the menaces to 
the family and face them; to crystallize public conscience on 
its rights and its wrongs and win all of the decent forces of 
society to their attention; to widen our definitions of the 
rights of the home and deepen our understanding of them; 
and then to compel, to induce or to scourge our industrial 
and political constitutions to take care of the family as thus 
understood, or to take the consequences. 


I suggest this fundamental thought merely in order to 
register my understanding of the relation of the National 
Conference to our institutions and of the place that the 
family hold in its work. 

, The Conference works under the limitations of its com- 
position, We represent a wide range of temperament, of out- 
look, of historical perspective, of philosophy and of policy. 
Our work is possible just in proportion as we are tolerant, 
patient, objective and disposed to reasonable compromise in 
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our practical views. The Conference wisely refrains from 
binding its members by vote. Now a constitution is a reso- 
lution, a conclusion, a binding instrument. We are not to be 
tied together by any binding vote. May we not, however, be 
solidly united in common understanding? If we realize our 
great mission in the work of civilization and the command- 
ing position held by the family in our work, may we not 
gradually establish among ourselves a common understand- 
ing of problems and processes, of rights and wrongs, of aims 
and methods as these affect the family, and if then we 
present these results with practical unanimity to our indus- 
trial and political leaders, may we not hope to see our political 
and industrial constitutions gradually readjust themselves 
to our ideals and thus hasten the day when we may proudly 
claim that justice is done to the family as the foundation of 
society ? 

I turn from this broader and somewhat theoretical con- 
sideration to some practical details with which the Committee 
has busied itself. 


The Committee recommends to the Conference that an 
effort be made to develop a continuing program for its work. 
We believe that a program of fundamental topics arranged 
to cover three or four years, would systematize the work of 
the Committee and greatly improve its efficiency. There is a 
point where variety ceases to be a virtue just as there is a 
point when system becomes a virtue. The freedom which the 
Committee now enjoys, insures great variety but possibly not 
sufficient system. The many aspects under which any funda- 
mental may be treated, and the annual change in the compo- 
sition of the Committee, offer sufficient latitude for discussion. 
The Committee does not go into questions of detail. Out of 
a total membership of twenty-three, fourteen members of the 
Committee expressed themselves on the general proposal. 
Ten favor some such plan of continuing program; one 
favored it conditionally; one opposed it; and one was non- 
committal. 

Your Chairman consulted the Committee as to the pos- 
sibility of expanding the social service of hospitals in cer- 
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tain conditions. The development of the medical social 
activity of our hospitals is well known and highly to be 
commended. The modern factory is taking on a range of 
activities which have been regarded as peculiar to the home, 
the hospital, the church and the school. The modern school 
is taking on a range of social activities heretofore regarded 
as peculiar to the home, the hospital, the social settlement, 
the church and the factory. Modern society is insistently 
asking that the church take on activities which concern recre- 
ation, social service, and the school. We find, in a word, that 
most of our social agencies or institutions are being asked to 
multiply their functions into some form of organic complete- 
ness, as distinct from the separation and speicalization which 
have heretofore marked them. The process is general and it 
is a striking one. We have already asked the hospital to ex- 
pand its medical work in a way to touch social conditions and 
social relations in as far as these affect conditions of health. 
May not the hospital in certain conditions go farther and be- 
come a genuine social center, going a step beyond the lines laid 
down at many former meetings of this Conference? The hospital 
has an organic relation to the home, to the city, to the neighbor- 
hood, to the scientific life of the city and to its religious 
organization. In our larger modern cities, the work of the 
hospital is necessarily restricted by its location and modified 
by the hundreds of agencies at hand to undertake social work, 
but in smaller cities where resources are limited and the so- 
cial conscience is not always keen, may not the hospital be- 
come a normal center of social service beyond its strictly 
medical duties? If, for instance, a hospital is located in a 
neighborhood where dependent families are easily reached, 
where other agencies are somewhat inadequate, may it not 
take on in a modified way, activities which are ordinarily 
found in the social settlement or are undertaken by the aver- 
age typical relief agency? As a factor in its own neighbor- 
hood, may it not work to refine and elevate that neighbor- 
hood? As the friend of every home where sickness enters, 
may it not be a friend in the homes of dependents where 
sickness does not enter? As a civic institution, may it not 
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represent civic ideals in its neighborhood? Personally, I am 
convinced that this can be done successfully. The Com- 
mittee, however, is against me. Out of a total of 23 members, 
13 replied to my inquiry as follows: Six were non-committal ; 
4 voted against it; 2 favored it conditionally, and one favored 
it without qualification. Respecting the vote of the Commit- 
tee as I do, I offer no further argument in the matter. I con- 
fine myself to a reference to one hospital wherein the work 
is earried out with great success. 


Providence Hospital in Washington is conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity. There are 26 sisters and 50 nurses en- 
gaged. In addition to its medical social service to which [ 
need not refer, the hospital conducts a Day Nursery in its 
neighborhood ; a Mothers’ Sewing Class; a Mothers’ Cooking 
Class; a Lunchroom for school children and for the unem- 
ployed. Instruction is given to mothers in marketing, in the 
purchase of food and clothing and in the utilization of odds 
and ends in cooking, and partially dependent families are 
enabled to make their ordinary purchases under most favor- 
able conditions. A stable system of friendly visiting is main- 
tained, and students from a local women’s college are in- 
structed in friendly visiting and in personal service of the 
poor whenever that service is asked. The hospital enters 
into active co-operation with eight different relief agencies in 
doing this work. The opinion of the management of the 
hospital, including the physicians of the staff, and of outside 
experienced social workers, commends this whole range of 
activity as quite feasible and desirable in the conditions under 
which it is done there, and all are agreed that the hospital force 
is not overworked thereby and that the efficiency of the hos- 
pital as such, is in no way impaired. 

The Committee believes that much closer relations might 
be developed between labor unions and relief agencies in 
dealing with many problems of poverty. It is much to be 
doubted whether either understands fully the advantages of 
this closer co-operation. The labor union stands in closest 
intimacy with the laboring class. The leadership in the 
unions is the democratic result of democratic institutions 
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among laboring men. The relief agency comes to the poor 
from outside their ranks. While it is true that a very large 
percentage of dependents will come from among the unor- 
ganized and unskilled rather than from the organized and 
skilled, nevertheless everything should be done by relief 
agencies and by labor unions to understand one another 
thoroughly and co-operate systematically. I pass over the 
hundred interesting questions that might be taken up in view 
of this suggestion and confine myself to one which is funda- 
mental in the family, namely, wife-desertion. Can not the 
labor union, the labor press and the union officials do very 
much in helping us to deal with the problem of wife-deser- 
tion and non-support? One member of the Committee an- 
swered my inquiry as follows: 

**Concerning the assistance which labor unions may give 
in the matter of non-support and wife-desertion, I find the 
point well taken. I have had practical experience with a 
dozen different unions in this connection. The evidence of 
the secretary in assisting to convict a wife-deserter has been 
invaluable. I find that the unions are the quickest to con- 
demn a man who is not living up to his parental duties. We 
have had instances where we have traced a deserter from one 
state to another through his union and where through the 
union records we have secured data of his earnings, which 
have given valuable evidence in non-support cases. I believe 
that the representatives of the union would gladly join the 
relief organizations in a discussion of mutual helpfulness 
along these lines and also that the labor unions could and 
would be willingly a tremendous factor in pushing federal 
legislation relative to wife-desertion. I have found union 
representatives so drastic in their condemnation of the wife- 
deserter (much more so than the average judge) that I be- 
lieve they would heartily rally to the support of any such 
bill.”’ 

The following letter from Mr. James O’Connell who was 
President of the International Association of Machinists for 
twenty years, was sent to me as the outcome of a conversa- 
tion which I had with him on the matter. It is so direct and 
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encouraging and it reflects so creditably on the efficiency and 
the spirit of organized labor that I take great pleasure in 
presenting it herewith: 


Washington, D. C., June 7, 1912. 

Dear Sir:—Recalling our conversation regarding wife- 
desertion and the relation of organized labor to that problem, 
I take pleasure in writing according to my promise to you. 

I was for twenty years President of the International 
Association of Machinists. The organization includes in its 
membership about 80,000 skilled mechanics. It is natural to 
suppose that during that long time of service I came into 
very close contact with our members and their families 
throughout the entire United States. My position as executive 
head of that great organization gave me more or less in- 
fluence over the conduct of its members. As a result, I have 
received intimate confidence in hundreds of cases where 
domestic difficulties threatened to break up the home. The 
Machinists’ organization keeps an individual record of its 
members by which it is possible at any time to locate a mem- 
ber in any part of the country. By this means we are en- 
abled to trace a machinist no matter where he goes. Even if 
he should attempt to change his name, it is only a question 
of time until this deception is discovered. In this way I have 
in hundreds of cases, been able to run down wife-deserters 
‘and men who neglected their families and have been able to 
compel them to return to their wives and their children or in 
case of their refusal, to strike their names from the rolls of 
membership of the Association. What is the practice of 
machinists is very naturally true of all other labor organiza- 
tions in the country. In addition to tracing the wife-deserter, 
I have been able in hundreds of cases to restore peace between 
husband and wife and I have had the pleasure of seeing 
families thus broken up, reconstructed with the happiest re- 
sults. 

My experience leads me to believe that intemperance on 
the part of the husband, extravagance on the part of the 
wife and temperamental disagreements, are the chief causes 
of wife-desertion. 
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In any number of cases where intemperance has been 
the cause of wife-desertion, I have succeeded in bringing the 
husband back to temperate habits and in reuniting the separ- 
ated couple. When husbands have come to me to complain 
of the extravagance of their wives, I have been able by con- 
ferring with them together, to restore peace and to correct 
the condition which threatened to disrupt the family. Like- 
wise, in hundreds of cases where disruption was threatened 
on account of temperamental disagreements, I have been able 
to show to both husband and wife the folly of such differences 
and it has been my good fortune to restore harmony and 
head off the threatened disruption. 

Organized labor is performing a wonderful work in 
eradicating the causes which result in wife-desertion. We are 
endeavoring to make men more temperate and to educate 
husbands and wives in a way to enable them to understand 
the ideals which should govern the home and hold the family 
together in unity and happiness. By eliminating these causes 
of -wife-desertion and of family disagreement, organized 
labor is performing a duty to society unequalled by any 
other form of organization or association in our time. It is 
not generally understood that organized labor aims at any 
reform or any high standards of family ethics. This is in- 
deed a great mistake. The executive of a labor organization 
is the natural confidant of its membership. In this way he is 
in position to render services of a very high order in main- 
taining the integrity of the family. 

With assurances of my great respect, I am 

Very truly yours, 


JAMES O’CONNELL. 


The Committee voted as follows on the general question 
of bringing about closer co-operation with the labor unions, 
particularly in the matter of non-support and wife-desertion : 
Thirteen out of 23 members answered the inquiry; 12 ex- 
pressed themselves strongly in the affirmative; one was non- 
committal. 
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The Committee is unanimous in favor of the widest pos- 
sible use of the United States Postal Savings Bank in devel- 
oping the habit of thrift among the partially dependent. It 
is felt that all relief agencies should familiarize themselves 
with the organization, function and aims of the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank. It is felt that we as a whole, should endeavor to 
encourage the United States Post Office Department to take 
steps at the earliest possible moment in devising ways of 
making known among dependent classes, the work of the 
Savings Bank. Beyond any question, the federal govern- 
ment had these classes in mind in creating the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank. The limit in the amount which may be deposited, 
the limit placed on monthly deposits, the superstitious fear of 
banks found among the poor, the success of saving stamp de- 
vices already achieved by our voluntary relief agencies and 
the advantage of removing from the relief agency all respon- 
sibility for the stability of private savings banks, give us a 
series of concurrent arguments from the force of which one 
ean with difficulty escape. 

Finally, the Committee believes that it would be well to 
attempt to compile a booklet containing general instructions 
whieh would tend to protect the poor against their own 
ignorance, indifference and lack of outlook. The use of such 
literature by health departments in our cities and particularly 
in the work against tuberculosis, seems to indicate that some 
such booklet might serve a real purpose in re-enforcing the 
work of the friendly visitor. The Committee confines itself 
to the general suggestion. Eleven members expressed them- 
selves on this point; nine favoring it absolutely; one favoring 
it conditionally; and one voting against it. 

Summarizing, then, your Committee on Needy Families 
and Neighborhoods recommends, first, that an endeavor be 
made to develop a continuing program for this Committee’s 
work. Second, that closer co-operation be aimed at with 
labor unions, particularly as to non-support and _ wife-de- 
sertion. Third, that relief agencies encourage the early de- 
velopment and utilization of the United States Postal Savings 
Bank among the partially dependent. Fourth, that endeavor 
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be made to compile standard booklets for the instruction of 
the poor. The Committee votes negatively on its Chairman’s 
proposal to develop wider social activities around the hospital 
in certain specified conditions. 

In concluding, I return to my original thought. This 
National Conference of Charities and Correction is endeavor- 
ing to build up a supplementary constitution for modern so- 
ciety which will take adequate care under right idealism, of 
those classes which are failures under our political and in- 
dustrial constitutions. We should derive our inspiration 
from this fundamental character of our work. We should 
formulate our aims in its terms. We should derive our spirit 
of zeal, toleration, sacrifice and patience from our funda- 
mental reverence for such an exalted mission. I believe pro- 
foundly that we are attorneys for the poor before modern 
civilization. Not until we shall have established the supple- 
mentary justice for which our neglected classes appeal to us, 


may we aquit ourselves honorably of the great responsibility 
which we have assumed. 


A STATE PROGRAM IN ORGANIZED CHARITY. 
Rev. C. N. Pond, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Digest. 


I. The Place of a State Charity Program in the Family 

Section. 

A definite order of procedure in behalf of the needy of all 
classes, to secure for them in every part of a commonwealth 
that combination of benevolence and business, law and gospel, 
science and art, personal friendship and public administration 
which we call organized charity, such is the aim of this pro- 
gram. It is a work to be accomplished not in a day or a year 
but to go on steadily without delay and without hurry, since 
the cause is age long and world wide. 

1. It is appropriate in this section because every ele- 
ment of a good home builds up a wise charity, and every 
element of a wise charity tends to make a good home. 
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The two are inextricably interwoven. Here as elsewhere 
the family is the social unit. The orphan child, the homeless 
man or woman, though indeed a unit of humanity of inex- 
pressible value, in the scheme of general society must be only 
a fraction and not a whole. 

2. Also because the two are inextricably interwoven so 
that at every step in charity procedure the actualities and 
potentialities of the home must be considered. 

3. Here as elsewhere, the family is the unit. An orphan 
child, a homeless man, a lone woman is indeed a unit of 
humanity, of inexpressible value. But in the scheme of 
society such a one is a fraction and not a whole. 


II. The Aim of a State Charity Program is the Common 

Good. 

This aim is: 

1. To discover actual conditions, detect imposture, dis- 
cern real want and relieve it in the wisest way without fos- 
tering pauperism. 

2. Ultimately to clean up all the slums, and make grind- 
ing poverty, as one has said, ‘‘as obsolete as slavery.’’ 

3. Meanwhile, the current year, to travel as far as we 
ean along the way toward that far-away goal. 


ITI. General Method in a State Charity Program. 

To unite the helpful forces of each community in: 

1. Ascertaining and relieving immediate need; ascertain- 
ing, we say, that is, not only taking the mask from pretense 
but with a quick eye seeing conditions of suffering in any who 
are too self-respecting or too modest to ask aid which they 
really ought to have. 

2. Curing the weaknesses and disabilities that have 
caused that need. 

3. Preventing such weaknesses and disabilities in the fu- 


ture by promoting all the habits and aptitudes of general 
thrift. 
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IV. Order of Procedure in such a Program. 


1. Organize the larger cities and keep them organized 
and ever watchful against degenerating into the lower ranges 
of mere relief. Every city of ten thousand people or more can 
well afford a salaried expert. They will save money by such 
investment. 

2. Extend the method of co-operation to smaller popu- 
lations until the rural townships themselves adopt suitable 


plans to prevent the mischiefs of indiscriminate giving and of 
professional begging. 


3. Where no definite organization, though of the sim- 
plest kind, seems possible, let the ideals of organized charity 
be inculeated until the isolated trustee or generous private 
giver may observe correct principles, in fact may ‘‘organize’’ 
his own charities. 


V. The Working Distinction between Essential Principles 
and Operative details. 


1. The essential principles are universal and permanent, 
and must never be neglected, but detailed methods are sub- 
ject to limitless local variations and adaptations. 


2. The substance of what is meant by the radical terms 
‘‘Organization, Investigation, Registration and Co-operation”’ 
should in some way be included in every plan of organized 
charity, and should definitely represent all classes among the 
people. . 

3. Hence, no name should be adopted that implies a 
limit either in representation or in function; such for in- 
stance as ‘‘Union Relief Society,’’ because in the terms used 
that implies relief, but not cure or prevention, or ‘‘Woman’s 
Charity Association,’’ because that seems to shut out the 
men. 

4. The names ‘‘ Associated Charities’’ and ‘‘Charity Or- 
ganization Society’’ have become well settled by usage and 
mean precisely what is intended in this line of endeavor. 

5. The constitution or written regulations, especially in 
a smaller city or village, should be brief and simple, pre- 
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scribing only the general outlines, leaving a thousand details 
to be discovered by experience and settled by good judgment 
as they arise, and then formulated into definite rules as may 
prove to be needed. 


VI. Auxiliary Methods in the State Program. 

The above named essentials being provided, a multitude 
of auxiliary methods may fall into place, as needed and 
practicable, such as the following: 

Friendly visiting. 

The employment bureau. 

The wood yard, sewing room or other special industry. : 

The savings bank, stamp savings, school savings, penny , 
provident fund or other similar plans. ; 

The sewing school, cooking school or other industrial 
training. 

The visiting nurse, visiting housekeeper, or district vis- 
itor. 

Loan relief, remedial loan, or people’s pawn shop. 

Legal aid in the poor man’s rights before the law. 

Housing reform, with practical provision for getting and 
improving a real home. 

The needle-work guild. 

Vacant lot gardening. 

Special means for moral improvement, such as plans for 
school and church attendance. 


VII. A State Program in Charity and the Conservation of 
the Family. 

1. Throughout the great campaign in every city, town 
and township, all the workers, speakers, trustees, directors, 
agents, secretaries, visitors must be impressed by, and must 
themselves impress, the sacred duties and privileges of the 
family and home. 

2. Wise and generous relief in straits must rescue the 
household from being scattered by ‘‘the wolf at the door.’’ 

3. No child or other dependent is to be taken from 
God’s first school and sanctuary, the home, unless from sheer 
necessity, moral or material. 
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4. The deserting husband, the truant father or mother, 
must be suitably dealt with, persuasively and gently always, 
yet when needful, with the firm grip of the law. 

5. Remoter kindred must, if needful, be led to make 
good the ties of consanguinity, it being understood that such 
family assistance is not charity but part of the duty and 
joy of life in a beautiful world like this. 


VIII. The State Program and Existing Institutions. 

1. In the sweep of this beneficence every beneficent 
institution is to be fully utilized, as there is opportunity. 

The home as before named. 

Civie government in township, town, city, county and 
State. 

The church, the school and the public press. 

The Salvation Army, Grand Army of the Republic, Relief 
Corps, and the aid society of every kind. 

The hospital, asylum, infirmary, children’s home. 

The lock-up, jail, reformatory, prison. 

The juvenile court, the junior republic, the Y. M. C. A. 
boys’ or Y. W. C. A. girls’ club, all must have proper place 
and recognition. 

2. And this naturally carries all recognized personalities. 

Parent, child and every title of kin; governor, law- 
giver, marshal, magistrate, judge, teacher, editor, superin- 
tendent, manager, church member, deacon, steward, elder, 
pastor, priest, bishop; and with these the private relations of 
child, neighbor, friend, pupil, laborer, voter, taxpaper. What 
& catalogue of institutions and personalities, all to be vital- 
ized and unified by the inflowing of charity, that is of love. 


IX. The State Program as Related to Statistics and Condi- 
tions. 

1. The remarkable tables published by the Secretary of 
the Board of Charities under the statutes are to be fully con- 
sidered. 

2. Statistical blanks are to be circulated to ascertain 


the organization and work of the innumerable private charity 
associations. 
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3. All good done must be gladly recognized and aided 
if to afford any aid is possible. State Program never is to 
weaken any good actually in progress. Existing conditions 
are to be carefully ascertained. For instance, if a local 
society other than a true organization of all charities, is ex- 
tensively useful, but does not cover the field, and yet is so 
jealous of any seeming interference as to stand squarely in 
the way of adequate organization, the problem is to ascertain 
that fact, and to strengthen existing good while at the same 
time bringing in the greater. om 

4. The facts and statistics obtained are to be thoroughly 
used. For instance, if the people of Ohio are subject to a 
burden of ten million dollars in cold cash for the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent is not this one reason why taxes 
are high? And if an army of over a hundred and twenty 
thousand, mainly of the young, yearly fill our jails, reforma- 
tories, prisons, hospitals for the insane and pauper lists of 
city and township relief is there not a call for a change from 
destructive almsgiving to constructive life-giving in true, up- 
building charity? 


X. The State Program and the Dynamic of Religion. 

1. True charity, developed to its best, must include the 
vital energy of religion. 

2. To be non-sectarian does not mean, as has been said, 
to be a ‘‘nothingarian.’’ Each is to worship God according 
1o the dictates of his own conscience, but that does not mean 
no conscience. Liberality is not indifference or license. 

3. Church, cathedral, synagogue, religious society of 
every kind in which men embody their sacred convictions, 
may work for the uplift of fallen manhood. Each champion 
of charity is to be loyal to his own convictions in his own 
connection. The test is, are you willing to help a fallen 
brother or a fallen sister, to rise? 

4. To teach temperance, obedience to law, industry and 
integrity, that is, to make men self-supporting and self-re- 
specting, we must bring them to feel their duty to God. The 
ungodly are ever the devastators of society. The school for 
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instruction and the church for moral character are indis- 
pensable, and this without belittling the power of the home. 

5. Everybody working according to his ability, every- 
body attending school according to his opportunity, and 
everybody worshiping God according to his conviction and 
duty, such is the final aim of comprehensive charity. 

All this is indeed a dream. But it is based upon realities 
and the dream is coming true. And the program of State 
Charity leads us to dream and do, under the spell of a con- 
fidence that does not waste itself in rhapsodies, but expends 
its energies in efficient action. We do the seeming little thing 
that we can do now because it furthers that final divine event 
toward which the whole world moves. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE FAMILY AS FURTHERED BY CO- 
OPERATION AMONG RELIEF AGENCIES. 


By James F. Jackson, Director Cleveland Associated Charities. 


The family in distress is the chief problem of charity. Its preserva- 
tion is vital to civilized life. The distress of a family is due to a defi- 
nite cause or a series of causes. Both the family in distress and society 
with which it is intimately related are as fully entitled to the benefit of 
a careful determination of the reason of that distress as is a person who 
has a problem requiring the services of a lawyer, a doctor, or a clergy- 
man, because social difficulties are as serious as are those legal, physical 
or moral. Now, in most instances neither society itself nor the family in 
distress has any proper knowledge of the reasons for their mutual misery. 
Each one who would deal with a family is under obligations to use all 
means of knowing the entire problem. 

Social difficulties are frequently the forerunners of difficulties legal, 
physical and moral, because poverty paves the way for every other ail- 
ment. If you question this fact, compare a map showing the distribution 
of poverty with others showing bad housing, juvenile delinquency, sick- 
ness or lax regard for religious requirements. The very fact that any 
weakness or deficiency brings on other weaknesses or deficiencies is a 
powerful reason why the applicant for charity should have the benefit of 
the most expert, the most effective assistance which experience has de- 
vised, the best which loving hearts can apply in the interest of the bene- 
ficiary, and for the permanent economic improyement of the body politic. 
To quote Sir Walter Besant’s words, ‘‘It is a most expensive thing to 
allow people to drop and sink and we are laying a burden upon posterity 
if we do not continually ourselves spend and be spent in lifting them 
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up.’’ Moreover society is entitled to have exact and scientific knowledge 
of the circumstances and causes out of which the troubles arise. 

I would supplement the old dictum, oft quoted by certain relieving 
agencies, ‘‘ No matter how he got in trouble, help him,’’ by adding three 
little words ‘‘out of it’’ so it would read, ‘‘No matter how he got in 
trouble, help him out of it.’’ To help out of dependence is a condi- 
' tion precedent to the text of the evening, i. e., to aid families in dis- 
tress to live normally. For, with rare exceptions, which may for the 
i time be disregarded, a family cannot lung live normally and be de- 
pendent. 

Therefore all forms of relief agencies must so deal with the unfor- 
tunate as to ameliorate or remove their difficulties, rather than to in- 
tensify or perpetuate them. 

In these days of multiplied charities the removal of distress, i. e., 
the rehabilitation of the family, requires the co-operation of all agencies ; 
concerned, whether dominated by the State, the City, the Church or by 3 
purely private philanthropy; whether institutions or societies, public 
boards, or individuals. I would emphasize the need of co-operation among 
material relief agencies because there are so many of them. There are 
many relief agencies because they can exist on good intentions, old 3 
clothes and a limited amount of cash. They are easily formed, but their 


effects are both intensive and extensive. Their value is usually de- 
termined by the degree to which they use trained service and the degree 
to which they effectively co-operate with other charities. 

There are two essentials to effective co-operation, mechanical and 
personal. No co-operation will be effective that does not utilize the 
mechanical device of the Charities Clearing House. I would congratulate 
those communities which have a Charities Clearing House, for there is 
no other possible way except by its use to know who else is dealing with 
the problem in which you are interested. And unless you discover who 
else is working with your problem, of course there can be no co- 
operation. 

Having found what other agencies are dealing with a specific family 
problem, there is necessity for a mutual working together to develop a 
common plan of action for the applicant’s good. The development of 
that common plan brings into play the personal element, the second es- 
sential to effective co-operation. After having found who else is deal- 
ing with your family the interests of the unfortunate, which first de- 
manded the discovery of the facts, now require the use of those facts. 
That is, the interest of the unfortunate requires that the two or more 
interested agencies shall work together in mutual regard and mutual con- 

| fidence to effect the family’s rehabilitation. If that is not possible, at 
least these organizations should so work together as to develop or con- 
serve the family’s self-respect. That of itself is often as difficult as it 
is important. To conserve this necessary self-respect several essentials 
should be regarded in fairness to the recipient. 
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First, the recipient is entitled to have a thorough sympathetic study 
made of his condition, not merely to qualify him for temporary aid, but 
as an essential basis of continued helpful treatment. This is absolutely 
necessary if we would lead applicants out of their distress, rather than 
simply help them in their distress. The agent must find out what really 
caused the distress and what will enable the applicant to readjust him- 
self to current conditions. Considering the limitations subjective and 
objective, how can the applicant be readjusted to meet the situation him- 
self? 

Someone must determine what forces should be applied to each sepa- 
rate problem. Which of the helpful agencies of the community—school, 
church, library, the courts or the charities—which of the vast and va- 
ried resources of government—city, county, state—shall be marshalled to 
re-establish the man or the family? 

It is essential that the officer of any institution or society when called 
upon for aid should remember that he is dealing with an indvidual who 
is part of a family. Whether it be the hospital superintendent treating 
a patient, the judge considering a parole, the housewife dealing with an 
applicant at the door, each if they would be useful must have family 
rehabilitation in mind. 

The cause of a boy’s waywardness is usually found in a defective 
family life. The present policy is to correct the boy in an institution, 
or in another family. How much better were it possible to change the 
family with the boy, rather than to change the boy without the family. 

A woman, over-worked, undernourished in mind and body, becomes 
insane, we place her in a hospital for the insane for a few years at a cost 
of $200 per year, and then return her to the conditions that caused her 
insanity. 

A man goes to a hospital with desperate and constant headaches. 
Medicine will somewhat relieve him. But the cause is within his family, 
the way it lives and the way it does, and the cure is through a change in 
the family life. Medicine is scarcely efficient, much less sufficient. 

A man is sent to prison. The wife must earn the living and neglect 
the children who run the streets, learning the lessons which shall in time 
land some of them in prison. Why should not the prison authorities at 
once secure the entire available social record of each inmate which in 
numerous instances could be furnished by the Associated Charities? 

And so the story runs with every sort of institution. The individual 
patient or inmate is received and treated as a unit. The purpose is to 
do the best possible to recover him of his weakness, but he is treated as 
a unit. The institution misses the point. The family is the unit. No far- 
reaching and lasting good can be achieved unless the whole family is 
considered. 

What are our Boards of State Charities, and our Boards of Control 
thinking about to neglect this vital fact? The Cleveland Associated 
Charities has careful records of 28,000 families with whom it has dealt in 
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the past eight years; it also has Clearing House cards of 14,000 addi- 
tional families with whom other charities have dealt in the past three 
years. And yet there are not a dozen inquiries a year from our State 
Institutions concerning the hundreds sent to their care from Cleveland, 
large numbers of whom are inevitably involved in these records. This 
represents a grossly neglected opportunity. This neglect in Ohio typifies 
a general neglect either to appreciate the fullness of the problem, or to 
make use of the means available for its cure. 

Not only do the Associated Charities, generally, possess an un- 
worked mine of information, but it is the peculiar duty of its agents to 
help discover just what part each agency shall play, and just when and 
where each shall get in action to bring about that all important result, 
the rehabilitation of a temporary dependent family. 

We sometimes compare the agent’s investigation of the applicant to 
a physician’s diagnosis of his patient, but that comparison is most apt 
when we are considering the easier problems. Every day, summer and 
winter, we must deal with problems which are more the counterpart of 
those with which the lawyer deals. When a man is out of adjustment 
with society or some of its members, and seeks legal advice, the lawyer 
cross-questions him, examines writings and witnesses, and uses his utmost 
efforts to discover the facts in the case. This he must do in order to 
determine what law applies to the case, and how his client can be re- 
adjusted and the situation relieved. 

The agent of every relief agency should, in fairness to the applicant 
and the community, deal with a similar situation in like manner. An 
applicant who is out of adjustment with society, and who does not him- 
self know what is wrong, comes for relief; the agent, like the lawyer, 
must discover all the facts and their inter-relation before it can be de- 
termined what social and economic laws apply, and how a re-adjustment 
of the applicant is to be effected. 

It is as essential to fair treatment as it is to an effective co-opera- 
tion that the above described examination or investigation be made avail- 
able to each of the co-operating agencies either by its own trained 
agents, or by those of a central investigating agency. It is essential that 
the other relief instrumentalities utilize that comprehensive investigation 
in every instance unless they can make as careful and complete an ex- 
amination themselves. To expend time and money otherwise is inhumane 
and extravagant. 

It seems inconceivable that any so-called charity should content 
itself with a call at the home or possibly some equally superficial work 
when the organization assumes the serious responsibility of participating 
in the family concerns where there is at stake the future of the family 
in this life and in the life to come. Nor should a family be subjected 
to the indignity of calls from innumerable charity workers. Of course 
this indignity would not be permitted if the society fully realized what 
is actually done through its members or its agents. All such organizations 
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should utilize the best facilities of the community as adjuncts to their 
work. And they will when donors demand the best for their money. 

In addition to an efficient investigation and adequate relief there 
needs to be a comprehensive plan of action calculated to get the needy 
out of his distress. This also can be determined by those interested, 
only after the aforementioned careful investigation. Again, both the un- 
fortunate and the community are insisting that every relief agency knows 
just what it is about when it is dealing with each separate problem, in 
demanding that each organization plan its work and then work its plan. 

Another factor in co-operation is a sympathetic appreciation of one 
another’s views and methods. Successful co-operation must be based upon 
appreciation of one another. It is as important in charity as in manu- 
facture or in teaching. More than one well located factory, putting out 
a useful product, has failed because the heads of departments were con- 
cerned exclusively in their individual successes. More than one professor 
fails because he is interested only in his own department, and does not 
concern himself with the human equation. When you regard a pupil as 
merely a student of Latin, you are not doing the best for your student, 
even in Latin. 

The possession of good intentions is not sufficient warrant for the 
practice of law, medicine or the ministry. There is no reason why good 
intentions should be deemed sufficient warrant to interfere in the lives of 
the poor. But the willingness of interested societies to work together is 
now the only practicable way to protect the poor from such blundering 
interference. The less an agency is effective for good, the less it is 
willing to exchange information and join in the making and execution of 
constructive plans. 

In banking, in merchandise, in manufacture, those working to achieve 
a particular result, all work together. If co-operation is essential in 
working with things, how much more is it essential in working 
with people. This need may be illustrated by the recent exper- 
ience of a friend who went to a hospital for an operation. The prin- 
cipals in her attendance were: The surgeon who performed the opera- 
tion, the family physican who had previously attended and knew the 
patient, the bacteriologist, the physician who adminstered the anaesthe- 
tie, the house surgeon who directed action when my friend’s physician 
and surgeon were not present, the nurses who carried out the doctor’s or- 
ders, and all co-operated to give complete treatment. Thus in medical 
practice they deal completely and economically with the sick patient. If 
co-operation is necessary in working over our bodies which we cannot 
make white or black, how much more important is it when dealing with 
people’s sensitive personalities wherein are determined the issues of 
life and death. It is generally thought that any one can help the poor 
but whoever goes to assist a family in distress undertakes one of the 
most delicate and important acts that can be assumed. Unless she is 
prepared to take the entire responsibility for the family, unless she is 
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ready to answer at the Judgment Day for that family, then let her 
work with others in all honesty and singleness of heart for the improve- 
ment of its conditions, for the promotion of self-respect, for its com- 
plete rehabilitation. 

If one is not willing faithfully to work with others, to co-operate 
with them in all fairness, let him limit his activities to those who are 
wholly without family life. This reduces the number to less than that 
of the tramps, for thousands, probably tens of thousands, even of these 
nomads have shunted family responsibilities to which full effective co- 
operation would return them in thousands of instances. 

It is found in practice that, to be effective, co-operation must extend 
over a period of months, or possibly of years. The human life, the hu- 
man soul, is a mighty important fact, and patience is essential, not only 
patience with the applicant, but patience one worker with another. A 
pressing current problem in charity, in correction and in prevention is 
to determine how this essential co-operation is to be achieved among all 
forms of agencies with their varied limitations and possibilities. In 
spite of mistakes, discourageménts, and occasional set backs, it is en- 
couraging to note that the principles of co-operation are being more and 
more widely applied. Co-operation is more and more vital. 

The main object of every charity is the successful relief, the re- 
habilitation of the family in distress; not the credit or the glory of the 
agency, but the strengthening of human society through the benefit of the 
family in distress. The attitude of every form of relief agency needs 
to be objective rather than subjective. We may well apply Abraham 
Lincoln’s statement, ‘‘ Not they for us but we for them.’’ 


‘*‘CHARITY, THE FAMILY, AND THE MODERN SOCIAL MOVE- 
MENT.’’ 


By Charles F. Weller, Secretary of the Associated Charities of Pittsburg. 
Is the Family Disintegrating? 


The family home is venerated, rightly, as the cornerstone of our 
civilization. But we must recognize the fact that it is undergoing vital 
changes which seem almost to threaten disintegration. 

Not long ago, the family epitomized the community; it was well 
nigh complete and self-sufficient. But the factory system has taken 
away the home industries and its bread-winners must work elsewhere. 
Not only the adult men, but the daughters, often the children, not in- 
frequently the mothers themselves, are employed from eight to twelve 
hours daily away from home. 

Family discipline in difficult cases is now shared or usurped by 
juvenile courts, probation officers, reformatories and industrial schools. 
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Medical treatment; the nursing of the sick; the birth of babies 
and the care of infants, are assumed or shared in rapidly increasing 
ratio by hospitals and dispensaries. 

Schooling has long since become a public function, from kinder- 
gartens to high schools, trade schools, colleges and professional schools. 

Custodial homes for defectives and, for normal children, day nur- 
series, orphan asylums and the extensive placing of dependent children 
in foster households, suggest that the natural home is not so final, so 
inviolate, as it used to be. 


Many Home Activities Removed. 


The making and repair of garments, shoe shining, manicuring, hair 
dressing, reading, recreation, amusement, the enjoyment of pictures or 
of music, sanatoria for the weary; in short, a great many of the activities 
which formerly centered in the family have largely become public or 
semi-publie functions. 

If some one suggests that the begetting of posterity is the final, 
inalienable purpose of family life, it is interesting to note how largely 
courtship is crowded out of unattractive tenements into dance halls, 
parks and other public places; while apartment houses, restaurants, 
hotels, servant girl problems, late marriages, bachelor maids, working 
women, divorces, desertions and ‘‘race suicide,’’ roll up a great weight 
of evidence and influence against the ancient family home. 


Spiritual Issues Clarified. 


Surely, what remains must be spiritual. Of the material, formal 
functions of the family, many are proving non-essential. 

To me, it seems that the family home is not undergoing disintegra- 
tion, but readjustment. Its social content is enlarging. Its essentials are 
being clarified. And in these essentials of the home there is now de- 
manded, more than ever before, the conscious, voluntary co-operation 
of its members. It is necessary that the family life, with its beautiful 
potentialities, shall be discovered and won by the free spirits who in- 
habit it. 

Consequent Responsibilities. 


Charity’s responsibility for the maintenance and strengthening of 
family life is not lessened, but increased, by these considerations. If so 
many influences threaten family dissolution, charity must not augment 
their power. If spiritual issues are the final essence of the home life, 
philanthropy must emphasize responsibility and co-operative activities. 

Let charity be diligent, therefore, to encourage and enlighten all the 
loyal responsibilities of father, mother, growing sons and daughters 
and even little children. 

Destruction by Relief. 


Specifically, the kindly givers of material alms have strewn their 
pathways, throughout history, with the family wreckage of deserted 
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wives, vagabond fathers, irresponsible kinsfolk, ill-mothered infants. 
Better that the doles which weaken twenty families should be united 
to provide such personal service and such adequate relief as will vitalize 
one home. Let the charitable become less like the ostrich which believes 
it is concealed when only its head is hidden in the sand. Let charitable 
people be less eager to assuage superficial sympathies by the temporary 
relief of need. Let them address themselves resolutely to the basic 
problems of the spirit, realizing that gifts of food and fuel are unkind 
if human souls be thereby lost or weakened. 


A Criticism of the Least-Material Relief. 


How the customary charities of a community should be influenced 
by the conscious desire to preserve spiritual values in the family, may 
be indicated by considering one of the least material forms of popular 
philanthropy. Christmas charity, for example, is not commonly rec- 
ognized as an offender against family life. It is so beautiful, this spirit 
of good will which prompts to generous Christmas giving, that men for- 
get how much more wholesome it is to give than to receive, even on 
holidays. At ‘‘ Neighborhood House’’ in the National Capital, we ob- 
served that a considerable proportion of the poor people round about lost 
the joy of planning and working together for Christmas because they 
had been taught to look to strangers for their toys and feasts. 

The common splurge of Christmas giving, this mad carnival through 
which undeveloped Charities appeal for popular support, this tardy 
search for some ragged family to feed once and then forgot forever— 
does it not have spiritual dangers which overbalance its material im- 
portance? It may be good—though not really very good—for the giver, 
but it is often a deterrent to family wholesomeness among the poor. It 
exemplifies the general fact that beauty, significance and power of 
spirit may be sacrificed—easily and ignorantly—for a mess of pottage. 


Destructive Irreligion. 


Thus the worst materialism of all, the deadliest infidelity, may lurk 
in that charity which—while inevitably producing spiritual consequences 
—is carelessly indifferent to the real issues of character, self-expression 
and family loyalty. 

Why does the charitable impulse throw so many people into a blind 
trance, unseating their normal understanding of humanity? In these 
very days, when the popular novels and short stories show how general 
is the appreciation of real life, the majority of resourceful people still 
think of ‘‘the poor’’ as mainly stomachs to be filled and backs to be 
covered, rather than as lives to be enlarged. They disregard the infinite 
richness, color, tragedy, comedy, pathos, individuality, which are the 
inalienable characteristics of needy families, as of all others. One goes 
through the ‘‘slums’’ as he travels in foreign climes, seeing through a 
glass, darkly, conscious of poverty as a picture only, not as diversified, 
detailed, life-grinding reality. 
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Spiritual Issues Paramount. 


And yet, among the poor are some of the strongest springs of life— 
broad sweeps of impulse, comparatively unimpeded by introspection, 
foresight or self control. Thus working men will plunge their families 
into want in manifesting loyalty to a labor union cause. In the same 
spirit they were the first to move for international fellowship. 


Much of Our Charity Were Better Discontinued. 


In contrast to such vital facts of human experience, charity, in too 
many instances, views its beneficiaries as flat people, with only two 
dimensions. When philanthropy should be co-operating, appreciatively, 
with the vital life forces of the family, it is too often befogging and 
diverting them. 

And, after all, what good are these charitable doles? Did a basket 
of food occasionally, an old coat, an uncertain dollar, ever build or 
revolutionize a life? Possibly, in the past days of neighborliness, a 
smile or handclasp went with the gift and made it vital. But many 
almoners have yet to realize the ptomaine poisoning of the spirit which 
is one of the commonest effects of dead, charitable canned goods. In- 
evitably, unless the spirit moves with your alms, they must weaken and 
degrade. 

Indeed, it were well for the souls of men if the giving of doles could 
be stopped entirely. Even if no substitutes were-available, I should 
say—deliberately, after sixteen years’ experience—the poor would be 
benefited by the abolition of all unplanned, inadequate relief. 

Obviously, I am not condemning, but advocating, the modern con- 
ception of ‘‘ adequate relief,’’ or the courageous, efficient use of as much 
money as is really needed to sustain and enlarge, instead of weakening 
and bewildering, the life forces and activities of a needy household. For 


such ‘‘adequate relief’’ especially, the prime requisite is competent 
personal service. 


Suggestive Examples. 


Need instances be cited to indicate the dangers of family disinte- 
gration which infect a large proportion of contemporary charity? Many 
charitable agencies and individuals in numerous cities still extol their 
interest in material relief as opposed to ‘‘administrative expense’ ’— 
or personal service. Thus the leading, old, honored general relief society 
of a great city boasts, in 1912—while holding itself aloof from auxili- 
ary agencies for personal service—that of every dollar contributed, 
eighty-six cents go in direct alms to the needy. What more needs to be 
said concerning the social consciousness of thousands who still endorse 
such an appealf And yet, do not all Charity Organization workers 
throughout the country encounter similar misunderstandings of the 
poor and of their needs? 
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To Reverse ‘‘the Burden of Proof.’’ 


(1) My first suggestion, therefore, is as follows: Is it not time 
for a more resolute attack upon these misinterpretations of needy people 
and their problems? Ought we not to make the issue clearer in the 
public mind? Should we merely continue the patient efforts to add 
something vital, gradually, to these dole-giving charities? Instead, 
might we not persuade our Charities Endorsement Committees and other 
exponents of public judgment to declare themselves definitely against 
any philanthropic work which is not accompanied by adequate personal 
service? 

Such definite attempts at standardization are already to be seen 
in the charitable field of placing dependent children in family homes. 
Here a clear tendency is observable—in law and other expressions of 
public opinion—to require that certain minimum standards of competent 
personal service shall prevail. 

Similarly, in the contemporary movement for the Organization of 
Charity, ought we not to shift the ‘‘burden of proof’’? It rests now 
upon the modern Associated Charities or Charity Organization Society 
which is constantly required to prove that its ‘‘administrative ex- 
penses’’ are justifiable. May we not reverse this and teach the public 
to demand, instead, that charities of the other type shall justify their 
inadequate administrative expense—that they shall be discountenanced 
unless they show that adequate, competent personal service determines 
and accompanies their material aid to the poor? I sometimes feel that 
we have ‘‘turned the other cheek’’ long enough; that we ought, now, to 


force the fighting in behalf of the modern principle of competent, em- 
ployed service. 


Employed Advocates of the Poor. 


(2) My second suggestion is that, as a means to such an end, we 
should talk less about our charities and more about the poor. If our 
communities can be educated to understand the real needs of dependent 
families, they may judge for themselves whether the various charities 
fit those needs. That the Charity Organization Movement is right in 
its emphasis upon constructive investigations, records, a confidential 
exchange, co-operation and preventive measures, will be shown most 
readily and conclusively by studying and reporting the actual condi- 
tions of the needy. 

Might it not be wise to reverse the usual procedure by leaving to 
less expensive employes the problems of organization and finance, while 
our general secretaries and the highest paid workers of our societies are 
concentrated mainly upon case work and its interpretation to the com- 
munity? 


Of, For and By the Poor Themselves. 


(3) Thirdly; Is not the time ripe, also, for one further step? After 
forty-three years or more of the Charity Organization Movement, are 
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we not ready to recognize and strengthen another tendency which is 
already observable? 

Thus far our best work has been to affect the lives of needy families 
individually. Might we not treat them also in groups and neighbor- 
hoods? 

Our best achievements have been won by organizing resourceful 
people in behalf of the poor. Why not organize the poor themselves, in 
their own behalf? 

The well-to-do we have enlisted—as contributors, whose money is 
transmuted into employed service—and as volunteers, whose work in 
committees, Friendly Visitors’ Conferences and other ways, may benefit 
individual families. Also we have organized resourceful people into 
social movements for playgrounds, summer outings, anti-tuberculosis 
crusades, preventive legislation, the reduction of child labor and the im- 
provement of housing conditions. 

Why may we not stimulate and organize poor families themselves 
to help win—for themselves and for their neighbors—the enlarged and 
ennobled family life which democracy demands? 


Social Settlements and Related Efforts. 


Social Settlements have progressed somewhat in this direction. 
Their clubs, classes, social gatherings and interpretations of neighborhood 


needs, have discovered paths along which all charity should advance. 
The playground movement has already made social settlement methods, 
in some cities, an organic function of municipal government. Social 
workers have also helped to stimulate and guide labor union movements 
and other organized strivings of the people themselves for enlarge- 
ments of the common life. 


A New Key Note for Philanthropy. 


Is not this to be a dominant key note for charity in the twentieth 
century? Shall philanthropy alone remain aristocratic, while other social 
forces are becoming ‘‘of the people, by the people, for the people’’? 
Shall it not change its ladders to bridges, its word ‘‘for’’ to ‘‘ with’’? 

May not charity summon the universal! religious instincts, the grow- 
ing sense of brotherhood, the enlarging ideals of democracy—to inspire 
and co-ordinate those efforts which groups of poor families need to 
make together, for the elimination of common obstructions and the 
realization of common opportunities? Resourceful people need not be 
excluded from such organizations; they would best be community efforts; 
but we need to emphasize the inclusion of the poor themselves in the 
movements which are especially designed for their benefit. 


Not as Self-Conscious Paupers. 


This does not imply that charity’s beneficiaries should develop class 
consciousness as such. Indeed, my small experiences in organizing 
groups of dependent families indicate that the weakest and poorest will 
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not so regard themselves when brought together. Self-respect is too 
instinctive. American communities, at least, are as yet but little 
pauperized. And, you cannot assemble a group of the poorest people 
without including a goodly number who have never asked for alms. 


Take the Family as the Unit. 


An essential feature was the fact that families were the units. 
Men, women and their children met together—ostensibly for entertain- 
ment, but also to consider common problems and opportunities, which no 
one of these three groups could master by itself. 

(4) My fourth suggestion is this: I am sure we have not, even in 
our most democratic philanthropy, sufficiently emphasized the family— 
the whole, diversified family—as the unit of our endeavors. Instead of 
married men and women having their social activities apart, while the 
children are drawn off to separate playgrounds, we might often plan 
recreation and other activities for the three groups together. Each 
will draw the other, for God made it so. Have we employed adequately 
the signal powers of children to lead and co-ordinate their parents? 


Self Activity as the Purpose. 


It is generally agreed—is it not?—that the central, dominant pur- 
pose of modern charity is to enlarge and improve the activities of its 
beneficiaries. Dr. Cabot phrases it, ‘‘to minister to character in ad- 
versity.’’ Others say, ‘‘to promote self-support and wholesome home 
life’’; others, ‘‘to up-build the poor.’’ If such is our purpose—this 
betterment or strengthening of the self-activities of our applicants— 
should not larger use be made of organized self-expression by groups 
of needy families? 

Should they not form auxiliary or original organizations for the 
abolition of child labor, of preventable diseases, vicious influences, de- 
structive politics and vile living conditions? Should not the conscious 
betterment of home life be adopted as the organized purpose of groups 
of families who themselves need such improvement? Already one could 
point to some spontaneous efforts in this direction. 


Can the Name ‘‘Charity’’ Suffice? 


(5) A fifth suggestion seems unavoidable; such democratic move- 
ments as I have pictured cannot well be organized under the title 
‘*Charity.’’ The poor, and nearly all the rest of us, abhor that word. 
Indeed, has not the value of the ancient name—in drawing together 
the followers of older philanthropic ideals—been sufficiently realized? 
Have we not spent enough of time and labor in redefining ‘‘charity’’? 
Would it not be better now to choose another title—like ‘‘Service,’’ for 
example, or ‘‘ Co-operation’ ’—which shall be free to define itself by the 
activities which it enrolls? Our leaders have often said they would 
gladly exchange the name ‘‘Charity,’’ if only something better could be 
suggested. Why not ‘‘The League for Service’’? 
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A Brief Vision of the Future. 


Finally, let us get a vision, for a moment, inadequately, of what it 
will mean to society when part of the splendid force of personal service 
that charity has enlisted is diverted from the organization of the re- 
sourceful to the organization of the poor. 

In that way the great labor union movement may be broadened to 
include less specialized workers, more of conscious self-improvement 
and more generous social service. Socialism, in its immediate, practical 
application, may be advanced. Universal suffrage may find some of 
its best effects among those who have shared least in the advancing 
activities of the common life. Religion and the church may win that 
democratic content for lack of which they languish. 

Thus charity shall realize more fully its ambition for self-effacement. 
It may be swallowed up—transmuted—into the organized power of 
human brotherhood to win for itself—and for all its members, together— 
a larger realization of co-operative, loyal, wholesome family life. 


CASE WORK AS A FACTOR. 
By Miss Mary Goodwillie, Baltimore. 


I wish to speak of casework as a factor in the maintenance of the 
family, to point out some of the dangers which threaten it and to make 
one or two practical suggestions as to how casework may be developed 
to a higher point of efficiency. 

I have a Socialist friend who prefaces any argument on the 
subject nearest her heart by saying: ‘‘Of course all intelligent people 
are Socialists.’’ 

I wish that we could say that all intelligent people believe in the 
principles which modern charity is trying to teach—or that all who 
believe, act on them. 

I think that we can safely say that the number of people who 
now see the connection between careless, indiscriminatg almsgiving 
and the family wreckage of which Mr. Weller has spoken, is growing 
every year. Also we can say that more people are eager to make 
their gifts of money and service of real and permanent value to 
those whom they seek to help and are looking for leaders to show 
them how. The leaders they trust are not those who talk, never so 
beguilingly, about family rehabilitation, but those who can point to 
families saved from physical and moral disaster. 

The little home where a widowed mother is bringing up her four 
boys to be sturdy, obedient, useful citizens is no miracle of charity. 
The pension which has been given her for the past five years, may 
be counted by hundreds of dollars; but the happy result is a triumph 
of case work. The steady rise in the intelligence, efficiency and character 
of the whole family is the result, first of knowledge and insight on the 
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part of the case worker and secondly, of a multitude of small tasks pati- 
ently and faithfully done. The careful watch that has been kept 
over the health and schooling of the children; the education of the 
mother in their physical and moral care; the sympathetic hearing and 
wise advice which were ready for each crisis; the winning of con- 
fidence and trust; the wearing away of prejudice; the enlightening 
of stupidity—all this was not done in a day or without many dis- 
couragements. But of such bricks is built the solid structure of family 
life! And the case worker is at once the architect and the humble 
bricklayer. 

So the first thing that I would say about case work is that it 
must be done, and it must be done better and better, with more 
originality and flexibility as our knowledge and skill grow. 

Every year we are seeing more deeply into the possibilities of 
case work—we are learning to make finer adjustments as our knowl- 
edge is increased by the work of psychiatric clinics, by Societies for 
the Prevention of Infant Mortality and of Tuberculosis; by workers 
in the field of vocational guidance, ete. 

To my mind there are two great hindrances in the development 
of case work. In the first place we have not nearly enough people 
who are capable of doing this highly specialized work of family 
diagnosis and family treatment. Each year the number of social 
workers increases by the hundreds while the proportion of case work- 
ers increases far more slowly and is wholly inadequate to the de- 
mand. 

Some way must be found to increase the opportunities for training 
in this practical field. The class work and lectures in the schools of 
philanthropy furnish only a part of this training; the other part can- 
not be done in classes but must be passed on from one individual to 
another. This is met by the schools in their field work, but how 
limited are those opportunities in comparison with the number of 
workers who should be trained! 

I quite agree with Mr. Weller that our highest paid workers— 
by which I take it he means our best—should be concerned with case 
work, but I feel that it is on the training of ease workers that their 
efforts should be concentrated. There are two obstacles in the way 
of this more extensive training—this conserving of case workers. One 
is the lack of money. Most training is done on fellowship for which 
only small funds are available. With the growing standard of case 
work and the growing demand for case workers in all agencies dealing 
with families and individuals, is not the time ripe for fellowships 
for training in case work similar to research fellowship? And for 
such fellowships must we not look to endowments or special gifts to 
help out the already overburdened treasuries of Charity Organization 
and other Societies? 


The second practical obstacle is the comparatively small number 
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of workers, who are capable of giving training of a high order. I 
am inclined to think, however, that there are more workers who are 
fully able to furnish training than are at present being used, and it 
is a waste that we can ill afford, to have one good case worker who is 
not passing on to some one else her spirit of careful, patient investiga- 
tion, her acquired insight into the lives and motives of others, her skill 
and resourcefulness in organizing the forces of rehabilitation. 

Now the second hindrance in the development of case work arises 
after we have trained our worker. The same difficulty is met with 
in medical dispensaries, in schools or in any field where patient, per- 
manent, discriminating work is done for the individual. To every 
case worker comes far more work than she can do even reasonably 
well, let alone superlatively well. The danger is that in getting 
through the daily routine, she will drop into a rut; that while doing 
good, conscientious work, she will do nothing of a high order and the 
standard will gradually become mediocre. 

I would make the suggestion that every case worker should select 
a certain number of families for intensive work—that on these cases 
should be put her finest effort. In this way she will test and develop 
her powers and keep a high standard before her. She will keep her 
mind fresh and original instead of allowing it to become dulled by 
the hopelessness of numbers. The selection of cases might be made 
along several lines; families to whom pensions are being given; 
families under discussion by district committees; or in charge of 
friendly visitors, or all these groups combined. Selection might also 
be made of special types such as widows with young children, or de- 
serted wives. This latter plan is valuable for study, but not quite as 
stimulating for the development of case work as it lacks variety. 

, The ideal is of course, the small district where every family re- 
ceives the maximum of care and study and where familiarity and un- 
derstanding of local conditions shed an illuminating ray on individual 
problems. This is a far off ideal and must, for the present, be dis- 
missed as impracticable by most of us without the backing of en- 
dowment funds. The Russell Sage Foundation in connection with the 
Charity Organization Society is trying it out with striking 
success in the Clinton District, in New York. 

My plea is for the highly specialized worker whose field is the re- 
habilitation and maintenance of the family. As I see it, there are two main 
currents which tend to bear the worker away from her specialty. One is 
the administering of an emergency relief fund. Most societies which exist 
for the relief of distress are handling a relief fund. Many Charity 
Organization Societies which began without one have found it to the 
best interests of their community to take over such a fund. 

To the good case worker material relief is merely one factor in 
treatment. There come times, however, when the pressure of work 

and of unenlightened public opinion, seems to make her forget that 
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her business is laying the careful foundations of family life and 
forces her to become a giver of doles. At such times the worst harm 
is done, not to the discouraged, overtried case worker, not to those 
whose material needs have been met and their other needs ignored; 
but to the public mind which feels that splendid charity work has 
been done. > 

It does not take a disaster, a panic, a strike or a cold snap to 
test our ability to withstand this dangerous current. Mr. Weller has 
spoken of our use of Christmas. Here is a holiday deeply connected 
with family life. Do we use it for the strengthening of family 
ties? Do we make its gifts symbolic of family affection? Do we 
encourage parents and children to plan together for a festival in 
the home? Do we turn the attention of the generous public to some 
permanent good which their gifts can accomplish? Or do we keep 
alive the spirit of Christmas gamble by leaving anonymous baskets 
on door steps, by scattering candies and oranges and tin trumpets 
broadcast, by planning that little children shall have their only fun 
at some public entertainment, while the tired mother has no share in 
the season of joy and the lazy father no responsibility in providing it? 
Is not the current of indiscriminate, unthinking Christmas giving often 
too strong for us? 

The other dangerous current which threatens to bear the case 
worker away from her special work of family rehabilitation, is the 
temptation to take a hand in the many attractive schemes for social 
betterment. There are so many things which we should like to see 
done, or which others would like us to do—legislative campaigns 
for better laws for women and children; the organizing of neighbor- 
hood forces to act for neighborhood good; the forming of all sorts of 
clubs and classes, etc. Each may be excellent, essential to better 
conditions and to each let the case worker give her sympathy and 
encouragement and such help as she can give from her knowledge and 
experience, but as a leader or an organizer let her keep clear of 
them all! 

The moment her energies are diffused, that moment her power as 
a ease worker is gone. Unless the case worker can steadily withstand 
these two currents and stand firmly on her own ground, she will not be 
the factor in the building of family life which she has the power to 
become. No large social programs, such as Mr. Pond outlines, can be 
effective without her. Indeed her work is the beginning and end of 
all social programs. The facts which she has for many years care- 
fully accumulated should be the foundation of every forward movement 
in the interest of the family—while to her in the end will fall the task 
of bringing to the family the higher social life of the community. 

The good case worker is a pearl of great price. Let us train her, 
let us guard her, let us follow her and let us help her with money 
and with service. 


—— 


NEIGHBORHOOD WORK AND DAY NURSERIES. 
By Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, New York. 


Among the problems which command the attention of sociologists 
and philanthropists today, none are more serious than those which 
directly or indirectly affect the home, for the family and the home 
are the institutions in greatest danger from the increasingly stringent 
conditions of industrial life, the overcrowding of our cities, the many 
problems brought by the horde of ignorant alien population not yet 
adapted to the new life and its best ideals. 

In some industries, the indifference to human life, added to 
these, casts a burden of support either upon the state in the increas- 
ing number of dependents becoming a public charge, or upon the 
charitably disposed in every community. 

The most pathetic figure in the busy world today is the mother, 
compelled by any one of a thousand accidents, illness or other mis- 
fortunes to become the breadwinner of the family, and the children of the 
unfriended working-woman are a serious menace to the state. 

The working mother may be assisted in her difficulties regarding 
the children in several ways. She may be fortunate in having a 
member of the family who can relieve her while away; she may 
possibly be assisted by some pension system; she may place her 
children in an institution thereby depriving them of home and moth- 
ering, or, if one is at all accessible she may place the younger chil- 
dren in a Day Nursery, for her working hours, thus having them 
with her in the home evenings, Sundays and holidays. Assistance in 
the family may be satisfactory as to loving care, but where is the 
child’s play ground and who are his associates? The institution in 
some cases is indeed the only solution, in a decreasing ratio let us 
hope, for though a noble and loving work is often done, one cannot 
but deplore loving and training in platoons as a substitute for that 
double right to home and mother of which the institution child is 
thus wholly deprived. 

The pension system has advantages, and is well enough theoretic- 
ally, if the plain ordinary mother possesses even a fair proportion of 
the qualities desirable in every mother, but even so ardent and ex- 
perienced an advocate of the pension system as Dr. Lee K. Frankel 
has said, ‘‘We cannot solve all the problems by a system of pen- 
sions, I have no hope of that, and I realize the absolute need of a 
system of caring for the children of mothers who work.’’ 

If then the mother’s helper, the institution and the pension sys- 
tem do not entirely meet the need, there remains a large field for the 
Day Nursery to occupy. 

At the Day Nursery Federation Conference in 1900, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell gave information which threw a flood of light 
on the largely increased demand for more nurseries. The facts re- 
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garding the commitment of children to institutions had become so 
striking that in an effort to prevent the breaking up of families 
on account of poverty only, the then Commissioner of Charities, Mr. 
John W. Keller, New York City, gladly assented to the request that 
a representative of the Charity Organization Society should examine 
the records regarding such children. This has now become a part of 
the routine work of the organization, but at that time, having been 
in operation only about two years, 1145 children had been saved 
from institutions and kept with their mothers. Quoting Mrs. Lowell, 
‘*Even where the Charity Organization Society has secured the rent, 
the mother has to provide food, and here comes in the demand for 
Day Nurseries. A woman who supports her children cannot give 
them adequate care beside, so that if she is to be the bread-winner, 
others must step in and help in the daily care of the children, or 
they suffer in every way.’’ 

Miss Wald of the Nurses Settlement says, ‘‘We have been roused 
to a sense of the wrong to both, in separation for reasons of poverty, 
and the facts prove that there is a true demand following the effort 
to spare the family and the state. Day Nurseries we must have, 
not as panaceas for economic evils but as immediate relief to the 
sufferers therefrom.’’ 

One cannot treat as separate problems, mother, child and home. 
No woman can make her application without in some way revealing 
at once a measure of the domestic situation, a friendly visit is an 
entering wedge and a tactful visitor knows how to gain confidence. 
The benefits conferred upon the child in the nursery throw open wide 
the door of opportunity. Here is where the great advance in the 
requirements for a good matron has helped not only in administra- 
tion, but has assisted greatly in the expansion of the work toward 
the neighborhood idea. Beside personal high character the qualities 
required include the love for children. administrative ability. tactful- 
ness and thoroughness in investigation, sympathetic interest in both 
mothers and children, and wisdom to meet the contingencies which 
cannot await the decision of a Board of Managers; in fact a com- 
bination of virtues and ability which are required in the best set- 
tlement worker. When all these qualifications are found in a woman 
who has been trained in nursing so much the better, otherwise there 
should be a trained nurse directly or indirectly connected with the 
staff. The matron should have a sufficient corps of workers to 
give her time not only for necessary investigation, but for friendly 
visits in cases of illness or slack work. She should be a sufficiently 
keen observer to detect ordinary fraud, and experience has proved 
that the right kind of matron is the best possible investigator. 

Here is the first great factor in the many features of Day Nursery 
work which conserve family life and expand the scope of our work— 
for, far beyond the primary idea of shelter, care and food for babies 
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up to three years of age, has the work of our nurseries grown— 
until where space and means allow they are doing a vast amount of 
neighborhood work. One earnest manager averred, ‘‘I hardly dare 
smile upon the nursery baby, lest I shall be led into some movement 
for the re-arrangement of the inter-stellar spaces,’’ for no Board 
of Managers can maintain the attitude in the scope of its own 
nursery ‘‘thus far shalt-thou go and no farther.’’ The claims of 
the child and of the home have been met far beyond the anticipa- 
tions of the earliest Day Nursery Managers, and it is no mistaken 
claim that this movement is the most fundamental agency in the 
training of future citizens—for beginning with the baby in arms its 
protection is thrown over the child not only through kindergarten 
age, but where space and means allow through after school classes 
in dancing, games, sewing, cooking, carpentry, metal work, providing 
libraries, etc., a guiding hand is kept, frequently until the period 
of self-support begins. 

The basic rule of assistance for deserted women or widows 
obliged to work underlies all Day Nursery work, but industrial con- 
ditions have changed to such an extent that exceptions must be made 
and there are now more cases where father and mother are working. 
The low prices paid for unskilled labor, the scarcity of work for 
men in some communities where women find no difficulty in obtaining 
employment, illness or partial physical disability -of husbands, are all 
factors in determining cases, always deemed exceptions in admitting 
children whose parents are living together, such cases being 
thoroughly and continually investigated. Considering this principle, 
there should be and are few very young infants in our care, but 
infants there are and it is often through this tiny one that the 
nursery has its opportunity to furnish the mother, perhaps for the 
first time in her life with systematic instruction is the first principles 
of hygenic care of the child, herself and the home. In not many in- 
stances are these advances repulsed on the ground that our mothers’ 
ways are good enough for us, or that these are troublous new ideas. 
Most mothers are genuinely anxious to learn the best ways and the 
wise matron meeting the mothers morning and evening has endless 
occasions to inculeate better ideas. The well fed, contented, clean 
baby is an object lesson without need of words and a few experi- 
ments in following the matron’s advice teach their lesson. 

Definite instructions are given by bathing and dressing baby in 
mother’s presence and though the home equipment may be pitifully 
inadequate to wholly attain the desired end many brave efforts are 
made. Instruction in feeding, preparing milk in bottles to be taken 
home for overnight feeding, so that the baby may have the same modi- 
fication as is used through the day, has doubtless saved the life of many 
an infant. Such succulent dainties as bananas, ham bone, or tea, cof- 
fee, beer in nursing bottles, have been found in chubby baby hands, 
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and the unwise feeding over Sunday with children of all ages, is 
perceptible on Monday in every nursery. 

It is a fact that some maternity hospitals dismiss mothers with 
babies of ten days. Few nurseries receive them as young as this and 
the Federation is urging upon the nurseries some system for keeping 
the mothers at home for as many weeks or months as possible in 
order to nurse and care for their babies at home. It has long been 
the custom to encourage mothers to come to the nursery at noon to 
nurse their babies, when this is possible. 

Some concerted action in this direction must be taken which will 
lead to another development in nursery administration. At the recent 
Conference of Day Nurseries held in St. Louis, a most interesting and 
important contribution to this subject was given by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, of Chicago, in a paper on ‘‘Medical Aspects of Day WNurs- 
eries.’’? Dr. Hedger showed tables indicating the difference in de- 
velopment and also of mortality between breast fed and bottle fed 
babies, and said: ‘‘It takes mother-love, mother arms, mothér breast 
and considerable common sense to grow a human properly for the 
first nine months, and no institution no matter how scientific nor 
philanthropic can replace these things. You must do your share to 
educate on this point and if you will persistently demand relief of 
relief societies until seven or eight or nine months is past, according 
to the condition of the baby, you will be a tremendous factor for 
good.’’ 

As the child grows into kindergarten age his powers for influence 
in the home increases with the development of his powers of observa- 
tion and his growing experience in the comforts of nursery life. The 
gay paper creations, the geometric stitched designs decorating the rooms, 
the spirit of gentle play, the songs, all become a part of the home atmos- 
phere. Superhuman efforts have been made by many mothers to 
overcome old habits and ignorance and to supply some refinements 
of home life that the critical eyes and tongue of the child may not 
draw too sharp contrasts between home and nursery. Most mothers 
too, are sensitive to the improvement in cleanliness, good habits and 
manners acquired by their children, and frequently a moral and social 
uplift is evident in a desire to live up to the higher standard in 
which their children are being educated. The Nursery Matron has 
presented for her attention in her sympathy with the families, nearly 
every problem of home economics. The importance of proper food is 
a trifle which has too frequently never engaged the interest of the 
nursery mother. If she has means to procure it, does she know how 
to cook the simplest dishes? She does not. Therefore cooking classes 
with instructions as to where and how to buy. One nursery employs 
a domestic science teacher to whom the mothers go with many of their 
difficulties and her work in the home is most valuable. 

The moral effect of garters, buttons and how to make and mend 
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were never a part of her education and sewing classes are instituted. 
Acquaintance with the scrubbing brush she may have as a means of 
livelihood, but many have not, and one nursery is kept immaculate 
by the instructions in such practical work there. The difficulty of 
laundry work in tenement homes is appalling and a nursery in Chi- 
eago has extensively laundry facilities where the women may bring 
their own work regularly and be shown how to do it properly—not 
only this, but the work of their private patrons they may do there 
when once skill is acquired. 


Another nursery by the earnest co-operation of the managers has 
made a systematic effort to train the mothers in general domestic 
skill so that they may find employment in homes, in order to keep out 
of factory life, not only as being more healthful, but in order to 
give them different ideals for their own homes and such help as the 
personal, friendly interest of the mistress may provide. 

Probably no happier element in home development is provided 
than the Nursery Mothers’ Meetings held usually once a month. 
Custom varies as to the nature of these. In Boston illustrated talks 
on American History, or familiar pictures of their own native countries 
have been given; others provide a short talk on some point where 
instruction is needed for themselves, their children or their homes. 
Others give chiefly entertainments, dancing or games. One manager 
in New York was inspired by the happy thought of taking a party of 
mothers to the Hippodrome and again to have them enjoy the delights 
of Luna Park at Coney Island. On this last occasion they exhibited 
the delight of children, their cares and burdens fell from them and 
the pleasure of that day remains a joy in memory. 

On some occasions fathers have been invited to the mothers’ 
meetings. Some of them have provided music for the evening. 
Healthy social instincts have been fostered by encouraging the mothers 
to allow the older children to have their playmates sometimes in their 
own rooms, as an offset to the modern club spirit, which, while doing 
an immense work for social betterment draws away from the home. 

Mothers have been invited to bring their native handiwork to 
exhibit to managers to encourage proper pride in their own skill. In 
fact éverything that the ingenuity of the sympathetic womanly mind 
can devise has somewhere been done to give encouragement to over- 
burdened, ignorant or discouraged mothers, to provide some joy in 
their joyless lives. 

Discouragements are many in the fight against absolute ignorance 
of the first principles of cleanliness or sanitation in the home, and in 
the endeavor to restore ambition to those utterly cast down, but there 
is no work more productive of success because it begins with the 
plastic mind of the child, usually before vice or unfortunate environ- 
ment has made too deep an impression. Dr. Elgin R. Gould, of the 
New York City Tenement House Commission, has said: ‘‘The Day 
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Nursery is classed in the category of preventive philanthropy be- 
cause it deals with the home. The home is the character unit of 
society and upon its character depends whether we have good citizen- 
ship or bad, whether society becomes increasingly a prey to various 
forms of social degeneration and conduct, it is fundamental also be- 
cause it deals with the child.’’ The state recognizes the necessity for 
education, after a certain age, usually not later than six years, but 
the mind acquires a vast amount of knowledge during the first six 
years of life. Fully realizing this truth, the aim of our nurseries is 
not only to care for the physical well being, but to use every agency 
which means permit, toward character building and in the endeavor 
to develop the child’s own resources. In so far as this is accomplished 
is the child the better fitted to become in his time, a parent, the 
head of a new home which should surely be one more unit toward 
social betterment and public economy. 

Patience and broadmindedness are needed to pursue the given 
task, encouraged by the knowledge that many sociologists and phil- 
anthropists have recognized in the Day Nursery, the earliest educa- 
tional influence in the training of otherwise neglected children for 
good citizenship, and the most valuable medium for conservation of 
the home in the class among whicht it labors. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE POOR. 


By Mrs. Wm. E. Gallagher, President of St. Mary’s Settlement and Day 
Nursery, Chicago. (Condensed.) 


Abstract. 


Why, emphasize expenditures of the poor? Are those expenditures 
so widely different from those of groups of society, in better financial 
circumstances? What are those expenditures? What governs them? 
What meets them? What influences tend to increase or diminish them? 
In the hope of relieving, where is the best place to begin? 

Are there any helpful influences at present? Are they adequate? 
Giving the subject, careful and earnest consideration, two essentials 
seem lacking in the poor: namely, education and individuality. Finding 
the largest percentage of poor, to be of foreign birth, adds a difficulty, 
in the necessity for learning language, customs, etc., of the adopted 
country. Different nationalities live very unlike one another except as 
to close quarters, and to this unfortunate crowding is due much of the 
unsanitary conditions, careless habits, imitation, ill health, loose morals 
and loss of individuality. 

Undoubtedly then the greatest need in this connection is that of 
education. Not only in the methods of purchase, etc., but still more in 
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the choice of the objects desired; that they may no longer spend their 
money for that which is not bread. 

Will it not be very necessary in some way, to educate manu- 
facturers, corporations and dealers in the necessaries of life, that ‘‘ Live, 
and let live,’’ is a good axiom; that short on weight and long on adul- 
teration is a poor one: that, while it is well, to make large donations to 
associated charities or educational projects, it is wise, to help lives to be 
lived daily, in decent tenable quarters; by paying a living wage, by 
furnishing honest packages of food stuffs; and their quality as price 
asked should guarantee; that as the poor constitute the largest purchas- 
ing number, so their money and conditions demand the same respect and 
consideration, as the so-called wealthy, rich or independent buyer, whose 
circumstances in life, the poor have also helped to make? 

Is there not education needed also by that group so influential, so 
charitable (periodically), so industrious at all times, in considering how 
to accumulate millions rapidly, that the poor neighbor consideration 
comes only when loud appeals are made by some associated charity 
organization? 

Education is needed not for the poor alone, but for classes all along 
the ‘‘up’’ scale, whose manner of life and living is possible, through 
the grinding screws put upon employes of the laboring classes, by high 
prices in food, clothing and general furnishing lines, by the example 
set, all the way, of squeezing the other, a little lower in the money scale. 

The expenditures of the poor in the main are for daily table and 
living expenses. Consider the meagre labor wage and against it place— 
rent, groceries, meats, milk, light, heat, fire and life insurance (the 
latter, too often, the ten cent a head, weekly variety, paid for awhile, 
then dropped, and insurance company thereby benefited) then the foolish 
Sunday treats for the children in bags of cheap candy, popcorn, ice 
cream cones, bottles of pop; the pernicious 5 and 10 cent theatres; and 
to all this may frequently be added, the weekly call from the book, rug, 
picture, clothing or furniture collector for goods bought on time, and 
often worn out, before calls cease, or a realization had of the interest 
tacked on at the tail end, which of course the dealer never emphasized, 
so as to be understood, when contract was made. No, the poor consti- 
tute the lawful prey of the powers farther up the scale of civilization 
and craft. 

Food purchases of the poor are generally made at the corner grocery, 
where the book account carries a balance due, year in and out, and 
what about the goods furnished? Highest prices too often, for seconds 
in many food products; second, third and fourth grades if possible, to 
say nothing of short weights and measures. 

What interesting data the Conferences on Weights and Measures 
furnish? Reports of these conferences printed annually since 1906 have 
grown in size till that of March, 1912, almost doubles 1906 size—and 
this work is handicapped many times for lack of funds to push legisla- 
tion and often proper legislation is balked by a moneyed corporation or 
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interests. An item noted as to scales and measures may be cited. 4,464 
scales tested, 987 of that number condemned. Liquid measures, 8,597 
examined 3,715 condemned; milk bottles tested, 628,060, out of that 
number 23,105 condemned. Notice some time, inconspicuously placed 
on apple barrel—the word ‘‘short.’’ It means barrel size, not up to 
standard, but the stamp ‘‘short’’ makes the owner immune from law. 
How few buyers notice the ‘‘short’’? 

Federal laws are vitally necessary, to cover interstate commerce, 
but state legislation must lead to it, and this work the Convention on 
Weights and Measures reports. 

Formerly, a bar of laundry soap was supposed to weigh a pound— 
now a bar of American Family weighs eleven ounces. A pound raisin 
package quite moist, allows 1-2 ounce for the package. A pound pack- 
age of pop corn weighs 2 ounces short, with instructions on package: 
‘*Keep in cool moist place.’’ Why? Saratoga Chips (pound package) 
allows but 1-2 ounce for package. 

Rolled oats package marked 22 ounces, 1 ounce allowed as package 
weight. Baking soda pound allows 1-2 ounce for cover. A quart of 
molasses with can weight 14 1-2 ounces. A package of Minute Tapioca 
marked 10 ounces net, actually proved. Note this company of Orange, 
Mass. 

Is it wise to have associated charities take entire charge of needy 
families, furnish supplies, and take all responsibility out of the so-called 
uneducated hands? Where would any permanent uplift come in such 
arrangement, and would it not be increasing dependency and pauperism? 

If strong physical conditions pre-suppose healthy minds, and con- 
sequent moral lives, the nit is wise to encourage the wholesome penny- 
lunch scheme adopted in some schools for the lesson afforded, as well 
as the nourishment received; to advance, wherever possible, public 
playgrounds and recreation centers and their numerous activities, with 
competent teachers, fresh air sanitariums for summer baby illnesses; 
properly conducted day nurseries, fresh air schools for tubercularly in- 
clined children; manual training in all school grades, that hand, head 
and heart may work together; to emphasize domestic science in like 
manner; to have house-keeping centers in crowded neighborhoods, and 
social centers as well; to support heartily, kindergartens, kitchen- gar- 
dens, the marketing, nursing and laundry classes? 

Persistent effort is needed to make the mothers’ circles attractive, 
in the hope of being able sometime, to induce mothers to enter classes 
for the solution of the expense problem, the betterment of home condi- 
tions, and gaining an education generally. 

Perhaps no one influence of recent years has done more toward 
solution of this domestic problem, and the improvement of many poor 
homes, than that of the visiting nurses. If of the correct type, her pro- 
fession gives her an entree, that no other charitably inclined worker can 
hope to get. Many a family has learned, not alone to care, comfort and 
properly nourish the ill ones, but has had demonstrated the needs of 
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cleanliness, been taught food values, the proper foods for different 
seasons; how, when and where to market and frequently the nourishing 
food has been prepared with little expense, but proper time and care. 

Is the proposed institution of co-operative stores going to be the 
success hoped, and what help will be afforded the poor? Will buying 
supplies in quantities be encouraged? Would such buying be helpful to 
the poor? With shelf-room limited, cash more so, store rooms impossible, 
and the poor neighbor, a good borrower, how manage? None so good 
to the poor, as the poor. Yes, each knows, what it means, to be poor. 

Theorizing on economy is easy. Helpful plans must show practical 
application—demonstration—then satisfaction, and this, all seems feas- 
ible and possible in the outlined plan of co-operative stores for Chicago, 
followed largely after successful establishment of Calumet, Mich.; which 
was patterned after Rochdale system operating in England. 

In this day, when the ‘‘commercial highwayman’’ throttles all 
classes, but with most cruel effect, the poor, it does seem, that the co- 
operative store, will be a long step, toward solving this question. Surely 
the plan is worthy investigation and adoption when found adequate. 

Where and when an awakening to just responsibility for expendi- 
tures of the poor? Shall it be laid at the door of the business concerns! 
large and small whose motto, blazoned on acts, reads—‘‘Give me mine, 
no matter who suffers! ’’ 

If a solution of the problem is to be reached, does it not mean de- 
termined resolution by each interested person, to be a truly visiting 
friend, to one family (two if possible) not for a day, a month, or a 
year, but until, the reason why conditions exist are learned; the cause 
ascertained the remedy applied; the last and youngest member educated 
and established as a self supporting, self respecting citizen, able to cope 
with all conditions of life, proud of his family; the pride of his friends 
and associates, and living life in health, happiness and some degree of 
prosperity. 


BURIAL COSTS AMONG THE POOR. 
By Rev. Quincy L. Dowd, Roscoe, Ill. 


To determine the economic status of a family, whether its place 
is among the poor or not, the proper measuring unit should fit burial 
necessities and costs as these average. The modern unit of poverty 
has to include the expense-bill of what is called, ‘‘a decent burial,’’ its 
costs, even among the poor, being from $75 to $300. Take this funeral- 
estimate, and how narrow the range of households to whose family 
budgets a modern burial does not deliver a staggering blow. Even the 
independent working people must feel how catastrophic is a death at 
home in their circumstances. A Chicago workingman’s child was sick 
unto death. As the doctor left his door the worried father asked how it 
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was with the child. The doctor shook his head gravely. Plucking him 
in terror by the sleeve the man cried, ‘‘ Doctor, you mustn’t let it die, 
I can’t afford it.’’ 

Some burial expense bills have been reported to me by responsible 
friends. A lady writes, saying that a friend of her gardener’s buried his 
wife the other day. For six carriages he paid $60.00. The casket was 
$65.00. The hearse and other costs brought the whole bill for the funeral 
up to $210. My informant adds, ‘‘I suppose this would be an average 
cost for the laboring man.’’ Later this friend writes me of a poor scrub- 
woman who died in their suburb. Her son came to a kind woman, tell- 
ing her that he had only $20 to his name and he wanted to buy a casket 
for $30.00. ‘‘She wanted to know,’’ writes my correspondent, ‘‘if I 
would help with the funeral and arrangements for burial.’’ Last sum- 
mer a young man living in a Wisconsin town told me of his sister who 
died at Duluth. The best this brother could do with the Duluth under- 
takers was: for coffin, $150, embalming, $15, and hack to the station, $5. 
The burial was at Eau Claire, Wis., where additional expenses, exclusive 
of grave, were $30.00. 

Just to indicate how ignorant and helpless many poor families 
are face to face with the necessity to provide a burial I give the follow- 
ing story as told me by the president of a prominent Chicago under- 
taking firm. A widow came to the casket establishment under the con- 
duct of an undertaker who was to furnish the funeral-order for her. 
He had told her that she ought not to think of buying a casket under 
$250 if she wanted a decent funeral for her husband. By good chance 
the salesman was left alone with the woman for a few moments, and, 
realizing her hapless plight, he said to her: ‘‘How much is your in- 
surance money?’’ She said, ‘‘$300.’’ ‘‘But, my good woman, don’t 
you realize that if you get a $250 coffin it will take much more than 
your whole sum to complete the burial? Let me show you a casket 
costing $50.00 or $60.00, which is good enough for anyone to be buried 
in.’’ She took his advice gladly and was satisfied with his choice. I 
won’t repeat what I was told regarding the anger of the disappointed 
undertaker who came back to find that his victim had escaped his 
clutches. A very significant statement given me is, that a city under- 
taker said: ‘‘I can live if, at present prices, I have one funeral a 
month.’’ The widow of a Modern Woodman received a benefit, or in- 
surance, of $500. She did not wish to spend it all on a burial, and was 
advised to try an undertaking house in Chicago, which is supplying 
funerals at much reduced rates. But a sister-in-law interfered, urging 
the widow not to try to economize. ‘‘The neighbors,’’ she said, ‘‘ will 
think you are poor and want to save on burial.’’ 


The Necessity and Religious Duty of Scientific Inspection. 

There is urgent necessity to institute a country-wide And inter- 
municipal inspection of existing burial matters among the poor. As a 
basis to guide such investigation a commission of municipal and eco- 
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nomic experts ought to be appointed to report on the workings of state 
and communal management of cemeteries and of the undertaking trade 
in European lands. 

A like Commission should set to work on a survey of burial condi- 
tions and requirements in all parts of America. Single handed I have 
attempted both of these services, the one by personal inquiries con- 
ducted in many foreign cities and by the cordial aid of United States 
consular offices in forty different countries; the other by correspondence 
with Boards of Health in twenty or more leading American cities, and 
by interviews with competent undertaking firms and settlement workers. 
But this individually gathered data must be necessarily inadequate, 
since facts thus collected want the force and appeal which would come 
from a recognized authority. 

When one looks over the itemized schedules of survey-workers, of 
charity organizations, of international municipal congresses, there is 
nothing mentioned which bears on the handling and costs of the one 
universal burden, that of death and burial. Here is a public utility 
and civic service absolutely unescapable whose incidence, soon or late, 
falls on every household, far the greater number of them among the 
poor. Sickness and funeral charges, these are out-of-sight worries work- 
ing final woe to the breaking point of home economics. Burials bring 
families to a last plunge of their used-up-chance to have anything and 
to be anybody. 

In the last report of the New York A. I. C. P., it is shown that 
sickness is the chief cause of povery. Those in close touch with the 
heart of things have always known that sickness stands first. On the 
other hand, we have always known that poverty is largely responsible 
for sickness. There you have it, but still no mention of anything beyond 
‘*sickness’’ is made by the New York Society. If only ‘‘sick- 
ness’’ ended all. But not even death ends all. Then comes the under- 
taker; then the cemetery secretary; then the livery man; then the priest 
and the singers. And the end is not yet. 

A visiting nurse in Chicago dropped into an undertaking establish- 
ment recently, and the undertaker asked how she was getting along 
with her work. ‘‘Very nicely,’’ she replied. ‘‘I should think you 
are,’’ he said. ‘‘You are about driving us out of business. Last year 
up to this time I had twenty funerals. This year I have had but three.’’ 
‘*Meanwhile,’’ he adds, ‘‘It is encouraging to learn that mothers are 
learning better how to care for the health of children, an important fac- 
tor of the community’s general advance in sanitary education. ’’ 

While on this sub-topie of scientific inspection, let me refer to that 
American citizen, Wm. Henry Baldwin, Jr. ‘‘He learned that inspec- 
tion, whether of sweat-shops, fire escapes, child 'abor or any other social 
evil, never becomes alert and effective till the public has been worried 
into some sense of its urgency.’’ Surely if ‘‘cities are,’’ as Rev. H. A. 
Jump declares,’’ the graves of the human species,’’ their citizens should 
be worried and urged into municipal mastery of their burial affairs. 
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Efforts Among the Poor to Provide Against the Evil Day of Burial. 


When considering burial among the poor, it won’t do to depend on 
the general ratio of deaths to population, nor on the comparative pros- 
perity of various members of the community. Our estimates must be 
specific and intensive so as to locate the real incidence of burial costs 
and burdens as distributed among individuals and families. It will 
show a close relation between marginal poverty, and absolute 
bankruptcy following sickness, accident and non-employment. Burial 
costs add another dependent home to the public charge and conscience. 
Hundreds of thousands of the poor attempt to ward off this bankrupt fate 
by makeshift schemes of burial clubs, fraternal societies, or by taking 
out industrial insurance. The gross sum mulcted from the poor to pay 
these weekly dues to meet possible funeral costs on each member of the 
family is astounding. The number of industrial insurance policies in 
force in the United States is 19,659,868 according to 1908 report. Amount 
insured $2,668,595,294. The annual premium income of these companies 
is $95,373,691, while the payments to claimants reach only $36,691,216. 
This means that a small proportion of the poor of our country are paying 
every year nearly $100,000,000 to provide burial costs. Other people 
are wiser than we, seeing they are making public provision by systems 
of workmen’s insurance, as in Germany and Great Britain. The German 
sick-insurance scheme includes among the items of benefits paid that of 
burial benefits. 


Some Remedial Program Affecting Burial Costs and Management. 


(1) The prime need is a campaign of education in burial matters, 
ineluding cremation. 

(2) To this end commissions of inquiry into burial and cemetery 
affairs are indispensable. 

(3) People of light and leading are to be clubbed together into good 
sense and religious simplicity in ordering their own funerals and burial, 
or cremation preferably. 

(4) There should be church leagues of compassion, settlement so- 
cieties of burial-protection, woman’s club sections devoted to common 
sense in burial matters. 

(5) Charity, and civic, and religious organizations must agitate for 
improved legislation and ordinances for the regulation of undertaking to 
reduce over-competition. It might be best to limit the number of under- _ 
takers in each ward, and to put up the privilege of this trade to public 
bids under rigid contract requiring published fixed schedules of funeral 
supplies and service. 

(6) Municipal cemeteries should be secured whose charges for lots, 
and care, and opening graves, and chapel-use should be at cost, equalized 
according to actual values. In cemeteries accessible to all sections of a 
city, crematories should be built and charges of incineration placed at 
cost. 
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(7) To render the whole public utility and necessity of burial com- 
plete for all citizens alike each municipality would necessarily have its 
Bureau of Burial-Affairs, possibly as a department of the Board of 
Health. 

As a bit of recent burial costs news which squints toward the 
moderate standardizing of funeral expenses the following is contributed 
from a western Catholic diocese. ‘‘Vain display at funerals was de- 
nounced by the decrees issued for the guidance of Catholics of the 
Kansas City diocese at its annual meeting early in May, 1912. The 
synod declared any funeral that costs more than twenty per cent. of the 
annual revenue of the family may fairly be called extravagant. Excess 
of floral tributes also is undesirable.’’ 

But pause, and think for a moment what it means ‘‘among the 
poor’’ to devote even twenty per cent. of a family budget to a burial. 
One-fifth of its annual income, supposing steady employment, calls for 
the earnings of ten weeks and more. Where is this surplus to come from? 
What pressure is thus put on the margin of poverty. 


Gousing and Recreation 


By Joseph Lee, Chairman of the Committee. 
RHYTHM AND RECREATION 


The general subject of the recreation part of this section 
is the meeting of boys and girls—especially girls. We have 
heard from Miss Hamilton and Mr. Chamberlain about what 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs have adventured in this line. We 
shall hear from Mrs. Israels about the dance halls; from Mr. 
Boyden about what a country school can accomplish as bear- 
ing on the problem, and from Miss Kennard about the educa- 
tion of girls for a fuller and more expressive life. My own 
particular part, in this report, is to introduce the general sub- 
ject, and to speak more specifically of the great instinct of 
Rhythm as bearing on it. 

We shall approach the question not as a problem of evil 
but as a problem of good, as a question of how to keep this 
great budding force of nature, the mutual attraction of the 
sexes, to its true task of producing strength and beauty, in- 
stead of permitting it to go to waste or worse. 


A. Nature of Sexual Attraction. 


I. The first thing to remember is that this mutual at- 
traction is not one but many things. Its issue is all the way 
from the worst to the best we know. If it has produced much 
of the evil in the world—if it is so high an expolsive that the 
spiritual doctors in many ages have forbidden it to the holy, 
and to the carefully nurtured young—it is also the source of 
the best things in life. True love is the dearest possession of 
the race. Its presence would redeem a world of ugliness. 
Romance is of the stuff that makes life worth living—partakes 
of the ultimate, of what the rest is for. 

II. Sexual attraction is never simple. It is not merely all 
things to all men, it is apt to be a great many things to each 
man, whenever it happens to him. 
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In the first place no major instinct ever acts alone. Hu- 
man nature is a sounding-board, which when one note is struck 
gives forth sympathetic vibrations, discords, harmonies, over- 
tones. This note especially, is so deep in us that there is very. 
little in our nature that its awakening may not touch. The 
instinct of the chase is aroused in pursuit of the flying nymph. 
The fighting instinct, enlisted in supplanting rivals, may be 
stronger than the original motive and sometimes survives it. 
Where Venus is present Mars is not often far away. George 
Eliot says there is always something maternal even in a girlish 
love. Again, at the heart of true love there is a David and 
Jonathan relation of pure friendship—camaraderie—a marri- 
age of the qualities held in common, supplementing that of 
opposing attributes—a relation illuminated by the hetairai of 
Athens, in whom it seems to have been specialized. There is 
further in the social intercourse of boys and girls a large ele- 
ment of pure gregariousness. A crowd of them at a ball game 
is not very different from one made up of the boy under- 
graduates alone. In short, love itself, as the gossip concerning 
Venus has long suggested, is very susceptible and always brings 
other emotions in its train. 

Then in both boy and girl, especially in the girl, the awak- 
ening of this feeling is so associated with the whole awakening 
of life that it is hard to say where the desire to live leaves off 
and that for love begins. To get into the game, to drink deep 
of the cup, to spend and be spent, to have lived and loved, to 
know the joy and beauty of life, its heights and depths—in 
some such formless way to every young creature comes the 
great vital impulse. 

Girls coming out in society are well named buds. It is 
the budding power of mother nature that is in them. It is the 
universal power of life and growth, the strongest power there 
is, that they are charged with. How far this force is committed 
to one form of discharge or another is different in every case, 
and in every case is difficult to know, but that the form varies 
much according to suggestion and opportunity is unquestion- 
able, and constitutes our great responsibility. 

III. Besides being attended by other impulses, the love 
instinct itself is not a simple one. Romantic love is something 
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quite different from mere desire, and has as much influence in 
checking as in producing it. Romeo’s love for Juliet kills his 
feeling for Rosaline not merely as having a different object 
but as being in its essence an opposing force. 

The truth is that in this matter of the mating of human 
beings, even in its simplest terms, we encounter a larger emo- 
tional phenomenon than that of sex alone. There are other 
motives present in the very passion itself that materially af- 
fect the whole relation. The element of personal, romantic 
love is, it is true, an integral part of sex attraction—forty 
thousand brothers could not with all their quantity of love, 
make up my sum. But it is aimed at something different from 
mere reproduction. With its advent there came a new thing 
into the world. | 

This deeper, more lasting, element in human love, has 
solid biological foundation. Its absence, indeed would have 
made a controlling factor of our life inexplicable. What has 
chiefly caused the rise of man and of the higher animals above 
their myriad competitors has been the great phenomenon of 
infancy, that long period during which the young are in a 
plastic state, with a resulting capacity for learning and for 
adaptation. The existence of infancy, in its turn, depends 
upon the home created and maintained by a monogamous pair 
who feed and shelter and defend their young during the period 
of helplessness. But to create the family and home, to build 
the nest, to sustain the loyalty of the male through the long 
infancy of the offspring, required an emotional basis far deeper 
than that which had sufficed for less permanent relations. This 
great phenomenon of infancy, Nature’s latest biological inven- 
tion, responsible in the main for man’s supremacy, is the crea- 
ture, the outgrowth, of the deeper and nobler elements of hu- 
man love. The lover is, biologically speaking, the decisive 
element in human progress. 


B. The Practical Problem. 


Our practical problem is how to develop the best in this 
relation among all the vast possibilities that it contains. 

I. The solution is partly quantitative. There cannot be 
too much true love in the world, but there is such a thing as 
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too much love-making. It is not properly a routine occupation, 
and if too steadily pursued will generate more emotion than 
can be safely handled. 


In part the way to escape this danger is, as we all know, by 
creating a diversion, providing other occupations and pursuits. 
This motive is largely behind the great modern belief in ath- 
letics. It created the muscular Christianity of Thomas 
Hughes’ day from which we still benefit, and is partly em- 
bodied in the Y. M. C. A. It is also largely responsible for 
school extension, for boys’ and girls’ clubs, for social centers, 
and indeed for all the lines of development we shall discuss. 

Athletics for girls have not the same instinctive basis as in 
the case of boys, and can never take anything like the same 
place. Hard romping games may nevertheless greatly benefit 
girls in every way, especially in the matter of emotional sta- 
bility. Miss Kennard tells me that it is necessary in order to 
develop true tom boys to catch them young, the crucial time in 
this respect being not at the age of fourteen but somewhere in 
the period from eight to twelve. If they do not become tom 
boys then through habitual participation in lively squealing 
games, they will be foredoomed to premature young-ladyhood. 

From this purely quantitative point of view the question is 
one of maintaining due proportion. Everyone is familiar with 
Leigh Hunt’s advice to young ladies that they should keep a 
debit and credit account, balancing so many hours crying over 
a novel by a proportionate time given to sweeping the floor or 
other less harrowing pursuits. 

II. But there are more intimate ways of dealing with the 
problem. It is not all one of quantity. Besides, what we 
mainly want to do is not to side-track this great emotion but 
to preserve and utilize it, by encouraging its safer and its 
nobler expression. 

The lamentable thing is not the evil that exists but the 
good that fails. Even our dance halls, as your Cleveland 
woman policeman refreshingly told us at the Playground Con- 
gress last week, stand upon the whole for romance—the in- 
corrigible romance of the human race. The great evil of the 


dance hall is not in what it leads to but what it leaves out in 
5 
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the lost chance for a finer romance, a deeper poetry. The worst 
side is not their surreptitious nature but their lack of beauty. 

(1). Athletics have partly this effect. They are, in part, 
an expression of the secondary sexual instinct of competition. 
They are a contemporary form of chivalry, which is the ideali- 
zation of the sex relation. (Note it must be athletics—hard 
competitive games, not cat’s cradle.) 

(2). A good prescription, I think, in the case of boys, is the 
encouragement of romance. It would be a good plan for every 
boy, before he becomes too wise to take them seriously, to read 
Scott and Lorna Doone. The better sort of love songs, like the 
Scotch ballads, have the same effect. Burns may not have been 
a model of virtue in his own life, but his poetic imagination 
enabled him to state the case in a way to make the blank prose 
of mere sensuousness abhorrent. There is no better police 
power than romantic love. As a mere question of safety it is 
a good investment. Nothing will make a lower satisfaction look 
more flat and tawdry than a remembered boyish ideal. 

With girls, I am credibly informed, again by Miss Kennard, 
the case is different. They have as a rule too much rather 
than too little of romance and can be trusted to have enough of 
it. 

(3). Then there is novel reading. It is a remarkable fact, 
and I think a notable confirmation of my theory that love- 
making is many things, that we can safely play with this emo- 
tion to an almost unlimited extent as presented in good litera- 
ture. Of the millions of novels read every year (counting each 
one each time) the effect of those which deal with the matter 
in the right spirit is chiefly beneficial. Exception should, per- 
haps, be made in the case of the modern English school, which 
one could forgive if it claimed only to have invented sex and 
not to have a patent on it. 

Good literature, especially in the form of novels, in which 
it is most likely to be consumed, is of great importance in our 
problem. After all, the chief intercourse of human beings is 
in the form of talk; and the best gift to any set of young 
people is something worth while to talk about. The heaviest 
indictment of war is still, as Madame De Stael complained, 
that it spoils conversation. After they have said ‘‘Hello,’’ 
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‘*Been to the Little Pink Idiot?’’ and ‘‘See the Blue Sox lick 
the Dwarfs?’’ what—under the yellow light of our present 
written dispensation—is left to talk about? The idle tongue— 
though idle, never still—is a more dangerous member than the 
idle hand. And what worthy occupation can it find among 
the prevailing interests of our young folks at the present time? 
I put novel reading high as a beneficial agent in this whole 
matter. 

(4). Art is another pursuit which, besides employing 
energy and occupying time, is of specific value as satisfying a 
need of emotional expression that would otherwise take a sex- 
ual form. Some people think that all art is sexual. Certainly 
all the arts afford a ready channel for this emotion. Many a 
masterpiece has been wrought out in the heat of a great pas- 
sion. Singing, poetry and other forms of music, are love’s 
native tongue. Every bird has a love song and everyone in 
love, or at the special period of love, has a need to sing and 
must suffer almost physical pain, lacking that form of utter- 
ance. 

We must cultivate in our boys and girls every form of art 
for which we find capacity—or rather not cultivate but cease 
from stifling. Song is as natural to a young creature of our own 
species as to a bird. It is a voice lost to us through the in- 
hibitions of a too critical civilization. We must restore this 
natural voice—if in cultivated form, so much the better, but 
in some form at all events. The monotonous chant of the 
Spanish peasant girl or even the frank, unquestioning bellow of 
the young Italian is better than our artificial, clodlike silence. 

We must not indeed forget that art may be a stimulant, 


may excite more than it satisfies. Just what determines which 
of these two results shall be produced—and so gives a balance 


to one side or the other of the account—we must presently 
consider in studying the ways of dealing with the great rhyth- 
mic instinct which is so largely the source of all the arts. 


C. Rhythm. 


This question of rhythm brings me to the present practical 
center of our problem. The improvement of the actual condi- 
tions under which our boys and girls are brought together. 
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Just now there are in this country three conditions that make 
this problem especially acute. 

First, there is the exclusive society of those under 21, al- 
ready discussed at a section meeting, which we must learn both 
to recognize as satisfying a sound moral demand, and also to 
modify, especially by showing children of immigrants that 
Americanism does not consist in despising one’s parents nor in 
scorning the ideals that have given beauty and nobility to their 
lives. 

Second, there is the changing status of women from one 
derived from the family relation alone to one based partly on 
direct individual relation to the political and industrial com- 
munity. This shift in status has made it impossible to handle 
our problem wholly through the family relation. The family is 
not dead yet, and will not die so long as there is anything 
of human nature left in man; and we must continue to act 
largely through home influence. For the rest, our general 
policy must be to mobilize the mothers—to turn loose upon so- 
ciety as a whole that surplus of maternal power and instinct 
that is left over through decreased opportunity in the home. 

A third, pervasive and overmastering, condition in the 
meeting of our boys and girls, the one that just now makes the 
problem especially acute, is in the wave of rhythm that is pass- 
ing over this country at the present time. Dancing has be- 
come a national obsession, amounting almost to a mania, both 
as to amount and kind. Folk dancing, social dancing, aesthetic 
and dramatic dancing, dancing in imitation of the less graceful 
of the lower animals, dancing by old and young, by rich and 
poor, by the wise and the foolish—dancing by all kinds of 
persons and in every variety of form—is incessant in the dance 
hall, on the playground, on the stage and in the street. It has 
invaded the very ballroom and captured professional ‘‘so- 
ciety’”’ itself. The Bridge of Avignon, celebrated in song, is 
nothing to America at the present time. 

The rhythmic madness is not confined to dancing proper—or 
improper. Our popular songs are all dance music, and are kept 
running in our heads so that we waltz through our sermons, 
write prescriptions in three-four time, and add up columns to 
the music of the Grizzly Bear. Even our politics are set to 
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metre. The failure of Mr. Taft to capture the popular imagi- 
nation is traceable to a deficient sense of rhythm. The people 
are all dancing to the Roosevelt rag-time, the Bryan waltz or 
the Lafollette dithyrambic. Our very conversation is a song 
and dance. 

The effect of this wave of rhythm upon the meeting of our 
boys and girls is seen in the great increase in the amount and 
what we may perhaps call the intensity of social dancing. The 
dancing of young people together, when permitted, has indeed 
always been, and always will be, popular. All the great forms 
of recreation are built where two main instincts meet. Our 
national games, for instance—including football, baseball, bas- 
ket ball, bridge—are all at the junction of the competitive in- 
stinct with that of team play. Each of them satisfies, besides, 
a number of minor instincts such as striking, chasing, wrest- 
ling, throwing at a mark, and the great gambling, Micawber- 
like, instinct of waiting for something to turn up—as handed 
down to us from centuries of watching by the pool or forest 
path for something good to eat. 

Rhythm, especially, is the most pervasive of all these ac- 
tive impulses. It is the female instinct, always married to 
some other in the production of a satisfying blend. But that, 
a popular diversion should be established where rhythm and 
sex attraction meet was in any case inevitable. The present 
situation simply accentuates a permanent condition. 

Of the specific good and evil of our dance halls and how to 
preserve the one and eliminate the other Mrs. Israels will speak. 
I want to speak more generally about the rhythmic instinct 
and its relation to sex expression, of what we are going to do 
with it and what it is likely to do with us. 

1. Rhythm in the first place is our measure of time. It 
is, or comes near being, the very substance of time to us, our 
only method of conceiving of it. It enables us to drive a peg 
into a certain point in time so that we can identify it as we can 
with space—is the source of our whole arithmetic of duration. 
I believe it is a more ultimate measure, means more to our 
feeling, than the sense of space and gives the latter its chief 
reality. Rhythm is thus a very practical thing. I believe we 
could hardly do a physical act without it. Foresight of the 
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swing and ictus of a movement is a prerequisite of its per- 
formance—as I once discovered when learning to jump a horse 
over a fence. I found I landed, uniformly and with precision, 
just behind his ears, until I learned the rhythm of the motion 
and could foresee it with some accuracy before it started. 

2. Rhythm, I think, is very deep in personality. The long 
suffering word temperament, ought, at least, to mean rhythm— 
the particular tempo or motif you are set to. The difference 
between Celt and Saxon is thus truly said to be a matter of 
temperament. It is the quick time against the slow. 

3. Rhythm not only creates time for us; it also kills time. 
It is rhythm that through the long centuries has made mo- 
notony bearable to people who have had to walk or row all day, 
cr knit or spin or tend the loom. We talk of being tired of 
routine, but more people dread to get away from it. It is 
hypnotic. That is one reason why children like to swing, for 
swinging is said by high authority to be a form of sleep. 
Rhythm may thus be a narcotic, putting the finer sensibilities 
to sleep, and leaving the rest to act on without them. Such 
lulling to rest is a great boon when the road is long and 
stretches straight ahead. The captain can sometimes safely 
set the course and go to sleep. But sometimes such sleep is 
very dangerous. Alcohol, for instance, as the doctors have now 
discovered, acts chiefly not as a stimulant but as an anaesthetic. 
Its festive and outwardly positive effects are due not to in- 
creased but to diminished self-activity. It lets off the brakes of 
eustom, conscience and public opinion and leaves the subject 
free to be acted upon by chance or whim. So rhythm, putting 
to sleep our acquired inhibitions, leaves the stage free to the 
chance emotion of the moment. This effect of rhythm has im- 
portant bearing on the dance hall problem. 

4. Another function of rhythm, which also has direct 
bearing on the problem of social dancing is as the great get- 
together power of the world. It is the social alchemist—the 
full fusion of different minds and temperaments is possible 
only in obedience to its spell. When people sing, or march or 
dance together each knows with accuracy what all the rest are 
doing and going to do and in great part how they feel about 
it. And each knows that the other knows—and so on. To the 
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depth that the song or movement goes the mutual understand- 
ing is complete; and the common consciousness goes deeper and 
deeper with repetition—a ripple, a wave, a ground swell, until 
the whole emotional being of each member of the company 
swings to the same pulsation like a tidal wave. The religious 
dance culminating in the religious orgy was one of the earliest 
social functions. Almost every great social movement has been 
set to music, from the musike of the Greeks to modern ragtime 
and from Luther’s hymn to the Carmagnole. Think what the 
Marseillaise stands for. The story of rhythm has almost been 
the story of civilization. I even believe that there is signifi- 
cance in the fact that the great rowing nations, the people of 
the Aegean, of the Baltic, of the German Ocean, with their 
training in rhythmic co-operation, have been the great demo- 
cratic nations of the world. 

Here we have an instinct protean in its manifestations, 
which has among its powers a hypnotic influence, the power of 
abolishing social conventions, of putting to sleep the conscience, 
the brain—a power that has manifested itself in orgies of 
many sorts, in religious and social frenzies culminating often 
in human sacrifice, from the first tribal ceremony down to the 
horrors performed to the ery of ca ira. And it is this aborigi- 
nal untamed power, coming up out of the great sea of our sub- 
conscious nature, that is turned loose in our dance halls with- 
out any effective regulation or restraint. 

What are we to do about this situation? The answer, I 
think, is to be found in the final function of rhythm in our 
life. There is one good fairy left to make her gift. 

5. Rhythm is the common element in all the arts, the true 
parent of the Muses, who are simply the different incarnations 
in which the god delights and satisfies mankind. So that in dis- 
cussing rhythm we are considering not the dance problem alone 
but the whole question of art and what to do with it. Dancing 
is the primal expression of the rhythmic impulse and always 
at the core of it. It is as dancing that this instinct first ap- 
pears in the child. It is as motion, not primarily as sound or 
sight, that it always appeals to us. It is the reminiscence of mo- 
tion in music or poetry or architecture that makes its fascina- 
tion. Chopin derived a part of his inspiration from Fanny 
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Elsler’s dancing. Music is simply dancing freed from the 
limitations of anatomy. 

Rhythm is less obvious in the arts that act upon us 
through the eye. But these also reach us most intimately, come 
nearest to our feelings, by what they suggest to haring and 
the sense of motion. Action is the form in which we live; and 
that which touches us—moves us as we say—has roots in mo- 
tion—that is, in rhythm. 

You cannot abolish rhythm. It is of the stuff of which 
our lives are made. You cannot safely leave it to direct itself. 
What is our safest course? Where is it a benefit, a creator of 
beauty, an enhancer of our life, and where does it become a 
danger or a drug? 


I believe that the myth of Bacchus contains the answer to 
our question—Bacchus, the god of art, the god of wine, the god 
of life and beauty, the god of the great primal forces that well 
up in us—of song and ecstacy—the god that inspires us and 
makes us mad; the great god of rhythm who both entrances 
and intoxicates. The Greeks were very conscious of this prob- 
lem, Their education was built on music, as they called it, that 


is on rhythm in its various forms. They knew what art was if 
anyone has ever known. 


And they knew its dangers, and prayerfully considered in 
what direction safety lies. They even had their Puritans ,of 
whom Plato is an illustrious example. And their conclusion is 
expressed in this great myth—the myth of the great god 
Bacchus, whom the Thebans imprisoned and who, in revenge 
for such mistreatment, drove the king and people mad. In that 
story is compressed the conclusion of what was both the most 
artistic and the most philosophic race the world has seen. Our 
safety, according to the Greeks, is found in receiving the great 
god of life and beauty, of dance and song and rhythm, in lis- 
tening to his message and obeying it; danger lies in the at- 
tempt to lock up the god and pretend he is not there.* 

It is not enough simply to receive the god. The world’s 
great mistakes in dealing with him through all the ages have 
come from supposing that passive reception will be enough. 

*See Gilbert Murray; “The Rise of the Greek Epic.” 
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The essence of our piety is in its activity. Inspiration must 
stir to achievement, not put to sleep. 

The alternation between the denial of the god and his 
too passive reception—between license and puritanism—has 
been going on from the days of the Greeks down to the 
present time, and doubtless it was an old story when the 
Greek myth grew up. Following the period of ancient art, 
through the long middle ages, puritanism reigned. The 
ascetic was the ideal, and it was thought holy to deny the 
flesh in every form. Human nature at last rebelled, and 
there came the renaissance, the re-birth of man, of the human- 
ities, the rediscovery of beauty and of art. Then, once again, 
the god was too strong for the people, or their obedience 
was too passive. ‘Art descended into sensuality, and we had 
another puritan reaction. And now, once more, the god 
denied by us, as by the ancient Thebans, is breaking from 
his prison, appearing in his cruder form and threatening to 
drive us mad. 

Human virtue, it seems, is like a hotel blanket. When 
you cover your feet it comes off your shoulders. When, 
feeling that you are too decollete for comfort and that the 
higher interests are being neglected, you pull it up about 
ycur neck, it comes off your feet, until human nature revolts 
against the cold. So the race has alternated between license 
and puritanism. The solution is that of the. Kansas law— 
that hotel blankets must be long enough. (Kansas, you 
know, has had some experience with Bacchus and is some- 
thing of an expert in this matter.) We must stretch our 
virtue until it will cover human nature as it is; must 
learn not to deny the god but to receive him heartily, and 
grant him positive constructive service—take this great ele- 
ment of rhythm and work it into forms of beauty as an es- 
sential part of life. 

Specifically the danger is in the inartistic, the un. 
formed. It is the too simple rhythm that is hypnotic, the 
rhythm to which you lie passive—that requires no effort of 
attention—a lullaby to the moral and restraining faculties. 
T saw at the World’s Fair in Chicago a West Coast Indian 
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chief who could in a few minutes make his people nearly, 
crazy over a simple bang bang on a packing case. The 
hysteria at football games is produced by cheering based on 
the same principle. It is the same with the hypnotic forms 
of political or pulpit oratory. ‘‘Let the people rule. Let the 
people rule. Let the people rule.’? At the thousandth repeti- 
tion you begin to feel that it has some vast portentous mean- 
ing in it. Anaesthesia comes with the simple recurring 
rhythm, the swing that goes on forever, the sound that car- 
ries you upon its waves, that puts you to sleep in a world 
where there are no longer any outlines, where there are no 
landmarks, no fixed facts, no hard realities—only a feeling 
without form, a drifting on the infinitely succeeding waves. 
It is the ca ira that intoxicates, the repetition that narrows 
the active consciousness down to a pin point of attention, 
while the emotion generated keeps piling up until it reaches 
the bursting point or overflows. It is the dismissal of activ- 
ity toward any concrete end, of concentrated attention, or 
any effort of the mind. 

Danger is in the too simple rhythm. But contained in 
every rhythm there is a message of infinite significance— 
calling for unending richness of expression. It is in de- 
ciphering and elaborating this finer meaning that safety lies. 
your ca ira must get down to concrete patriotism, must con- 
descend to schools and roads and drains and charity con- 
ferences, and to see whether the town will issue bonds for 
a new pumping station. And your charity conferences and 
the rest must still feel the throb and pulsation of the ca ira. 

This concrete and infinite ideal of beauty is locked in 
every form of rhythm—in dancing among the rest. Safety 
is in pursuit of this ideal. It is evermore the passive that 
intoxicates, active obedience that saves. So long as it in- 
eludes a striving after musical expression, every art—includ- 
ing social dancing itself—is a satisfaction more than an ex- 
citement, a safety rather than a danger. Wisdom is not in 
turning a deaf ear to the voice but in religious listening to 
catch the fuller message that it bears. Where attention is 
fixed upon the reading and realization of the ideal there will 
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be no vertigo, the whirling dervish effects of rhythm will 
be avoided. 

Girls should be taught dressmaking, the art in which 
most interest is taken and most money spent at the present 
day, the true intention of which, from Praxiteles and Bot- 
ticelli down to Worth, is, and has been, not to banish beauty 
but to interpret it. Such teaching will both release a power 
of expression and emancipate from foreign fashion-makers 
and the monstrosities they now impose upon us. 

Evil has come to us not from art but from the absence 
of it. It is the bald uncultivated rhythm that puts the soul 
to sleep. Safety is in the elaborated, the highly wrought. 
Even coquetry—the frankly developed art of sex attraction— 
is, I believe, a safety on the whole. The spirit of an Irish 
dance, a Scotch ballad of flirtation is a spirit of purity as 
well as beauty. 

Creative exertion draws off emotion into constructive 
channels, finding new forms of beauty in the unending pur- 
suit of the ideal. A principal use of sex attraction is to be 
wrought into the infinite forms of art. 

In conclusion, let us not be too fearful or too negative. 
Life, upon the whole, is good, not bad. It was made for 
living, not to be cast aside. The mutual attraction of boy 
and girl, that has in it not only the physical continuation of 
the race, but also the perpetuation of the family and of 
happy infancy, that has in it also great part of the interest 
and beauty of our lives, is not a power to be decried or 
fought against. We believe in life, not death, in art not in 
asceticism. We welcome the love song of the bird, the blos- 
som on the tree. We believe that wings were made for fly- 
ing, the heart of a man for the heart of a maid, and that the 
object of it all—to be furthered by us and not obstructed— 


is that they might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly. 


THE DANCE PROBLEM. 
By Mrs. Charles H. Israels, New York. 


I need not begin by telling you of the universal need for the self-ex- 
pression of the dance. My topic read: ‘‘Dance Halls—Can There be 
Decent Ones?’’ I am going to begin just where I shall end, with the 
answer: ‘‘ Yes, there can be decent ones.’’ Surely there can be no ques- 
tion that we must have places in which to dance. Even those parts of 
the Christian Church that have for many years stood against dancing, 
have come to the point of separation on the subject of whether the dance 
shall be recognized or prohibited. Let me draw for you a few pictures 
of dance halls, and each in your own community see what you can 
recognize. 

Picture the little saloon with the sign of somebody’s beer, the little 
dark passageway, and the dingy back room with a few lights, probably 
oil lamps, occasionally gas, seldom electricity; a few crude pieces of 
music; and young men and women there; the air stifling with tobacco 
smoke, reeking with the smell of stale liquor; and all sorts of clumsy 
perverted forms of the art of dancing. 

Go down the street to another, larger and more brilliant doorway 
and a stairway leading upstairs; a few young boys are lounging around 
the entrance, smoking cigarettes, a few boys coming along the street and 
asking as they get to the doorway, ‘‘Got any girls up there? Can you 
do rag-time in here?’’ And when the answer is, ‘‘No,’’ down the street 
they go, looking for the next place. Now a few girls come and go up- 
stairs, and inside they find again stale tobacco smoke, the reek of liquor, 
tables around the edge of the room; and if a dance is just beginning, a 
fringe of boys, two, three, four deep, and only girls out dancing on the 
floor, with just a few exceptions. As the girls dance, or in other words 
display their charms, the boys step out, two at a time, separate the girls, 
and dance off in couples—the popular form of introduction in the popu- 
lar dance hall. 

These are two pictures in a city that has not as yet recognized that 
it has a dance hall problem. I have a collection of newspaper informa- 
tion upon dance halls, covering the whole of the United States, and in 
three years the cities that have had to take cognizance of the dance hall 
in some form or other—either because there has been a shooting there, 
or because so many girls have wandered into the courts by way of the 
dance hall, or because the indecent dancing has at last gone to the point 
of outraging somebody’s sense of propriety, or because somebody has 
sensibly recognized the constructive possibilities of the amusement— 
number now over 150 different places in the United States, ranging from 
the little town that has only one hall or a little picnic place out in the 
suburbs, to the big city of New York, where we have nearly 500 licensed 
dance halls. When you have, in a community of 80,000, sufficient pro- 
vision in dance halls to accommodate over 15,000 young people in a night; 
and when, where you have 500 dance halls, you dance a quarter of a 
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million people a night at a moderate estimate—and when in a city like 
Cleveland you have perhaps 115 dance halls and 75 or 100 dances a night 
going on in the season, we need to stop and look and listen before the 
train runs over us. 

The inter-relation of the amusement problem of the adolescent is 
something that there is need for us not to forget. It is not exclusively 
the dance hall that forms the standard of amusement, the standard of 
conduct and the criterion by which these young people guide themselves. 
On the contrary, the dance hall reflects other forms of art—to use Mr. 
Lee’s expression. The newspaper, the magazine article, the motion pic- 
ture theater, and all forms of the show from the vaudeville and the bur- 
lesque up to the musical comedy, present pictures for imitation. No 
regulation of amusements that is exclusively a regulation of the dance 
hall will solve the adolescent amusement problem. They tell us no girls 
ever go to the burlesque theaters; that the only girls who ever go are 
girls who are no good anyway. You see only two or three women present. 
But that does not tally with the information that can be gathered at 
very little trouble. Even if it were true, it is no assurance that the girl 
will not learn what goes on there. The boy who is seated at the bur- 
lesque show tonight and is seeing the latest form of the Grizzly Bear 
presented for his edification and is hearing in the latest slang the nearest 
approach to ribald language, is tomorrow presenting these things as the 
latest smartness to the girl with whom he is dancing—perhaps at the 
church sociable. He forms his standard of taste, and he forms the girl’s 
standard of taste, in other places besides the dance hall. And what he 
likes, she likes. What he wants her to do and what she believes will make 
him anxious to have her for a companion and a friend, is what she will 
do. She is influenced by the other girl only just in so far as the other 
girl has the things which she desires—plenty of partners to take her out 
for good times night after night. 

You must take into consideration the kind of performances which 
the newspapers commend as being useful and good. You have no con- 
ception, perhaps, of the thousands of young people who read the cheapest 
newspapers and accept the verdict of the critic, so-called, who writes the 
amusement columns for those newspapers. If he says that the team that 
is appearing at the Orpheum theater next week, or appeared last night, 
is the last word in singing and dancing, every boy and girl in that town 
is mad to go and see it. Every girl wants to sing and dance that way 
and every boy wants to talk that way. And if you question it, ‘‘Why, 
the newspapers said so,’’ is the unchallenged reply. The popular critic 
said that was a fine show, and of course it must be. Those are the things 
that form standards of taste, not only in the dance hall, but right 
through the whole social fabric. 

That sense of social responsibility that feels that each one of the 
250,000 young people dancing on a given night in New York City is a 
publie charge, a public social responsibility—that sense of public opinion 
and of responsibility is going to make the decent dance hall. 
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There are a number of attempts at decent dance halls. We have the 
recreation center in the public school, where they are beginning to have 
dances, notably in New York City. We have attempts at municipal 
dance halls of various kinds, and a splendid system of public halls in 
the Chicago small parks. All of these things are going to help. But 
the big thing is to get the dancing which is offered at an admission charge, 
the thing for which everybody pays, up to a decent standard. And noth- 
thing is going to bring it there but our feeling that it is for us to ac- 
complish this thing. Now, how? 

Because a man has a big dance hall and because he charges five 
cents for three or four minutes of dancing and because he is making 
enormous profits during the season in which that dance hall pays, is no 
reason—just purely its commercialism alone—is no reason why it is not 
a decent dance hall. True, it may encourage young people to spend more 
money then they can afford. But at least they are spending in a clean 
and fairly wholesome environment. There may be, however, a number 
of other things connected with the management of that hall. And every 
one of those things of which you complain—the fact that boys and girls 
meet on the outside of that hall and go to dangerous places in the 
immediate neighborhood; the fact that saloons abound in the particular 
region where that dance hall is located; the fact that boys and girls can 
meet there and make promiscuous acquaintanceships of the wrong kind— 
those things are the fault of the community and not of the management 
of the dance hall. Now, take that with you and work it out on a prac- 
tieal basis and you influence the whole business of commercial recrea- 
tion today. 

There are progressives in the world of commercial recreation. There 
are progressive amusement men just as there are progressive politicians. 
And your progressive today believes that virtue pays. He suddenly had 
a new idea thrown into his head, and one of them in a far western city 
even goes so far as to advertise his dance hall, run on a purely com- 
mercial basis, as the social center of the people. Well, the only difference 
is that they pay to come to his social center. 

All of these things, bad saloons in the neighborhood, or houses of 
prostitution, have come there because they know they are simply pro- 
tecting themselves in a business way. They know that if they are let 
alone they can do business with the young people who frequent the dance 
hall. And they will make themselves so attractive and so interesting 
that the young people will come to their places. They will even go so 
far as to send people out into the hall or watching out on the street to at- 
tract trade to themselves. The manager of the dance hall may sometimes 
be strong enough single-handed to clean up his neighborhood and to insist— 
and this is the point of view you must seek to give him—that the young 
people who come to him for amusement shall not be compelled to run the 
gauntlet of vice in order to get into his hall, and he will take care of 
them after they get in. No amusement enterprise that is intelligently 
bidding for business in a wide-awake American city is so stupid as not to 
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see the opportunity that co-operation with the decent people of the city 
can mean. No manager who has any business sense will to-day set out 
to run a vile dance hall. On the contrary, he tries by every means in his 
power to make you believe that he is running a good hall. Sometimes he 
is sincere. Many times he is not. And that is where our particular re- 
sponsibility comes in. Meet that business man on his own ground. Meet 
him on the ground of good business and bad business. 

Recently in New York City we met for the second time the manage- 
ment of all the excursion boat lines running day excursions out of the 
city. We laid before them the proposition that if they had decent boats 
and if the young people who went on those excursions were properly pro- 
tected, we would all of us be glad to see that young people in thou- 
sands went aboard those boats and made them pay. But just so long 
as we could not be sure that staterooms would not be rented and re- 
rented throughout the whole day and liquor served in those staterooms 
and young people encouraged to go upon an excursion and buy the state- 
room for the day, just so long as we could not be assured that those prac- 
tices would be stopped, just so long would we continue to hold out the 
danger signal for young people. Just so long as we could not tell them 
that on board of every one of these boats was at least one person, one 
man or woman, to whom any boy or girl in difficulty of any kind could 
frankly go and state the cause of any trouble, just so long would we con- 
tinue to withhold our sanction from their lines. And the most stiff- 
necked of them all, the line that sets the standard for all the others, 
tried the social supervisor on board of its boats. 

Your dance hall manager will put the social supervisor there. He 
will take out of his hall every girl and every boy that you point out 
should not be there. But you must go there and point them out, not 
stand on the outside and talk behind his back and say you saw this and 
you saw that and heard this and heard that. Those things don’t make 
for progress. It is to get down to work and do the thing. Find out. 
Have your facts that you can present to the very people who are creat- 
ing the conditions about which you complain. If you want a regulation 
for dance halls, if you must have legal protection for what you want to 
do, you cannot convince a hard-hearted, stiff-necked councilman—and 
some of them are stiff-necked—that these dance halls in your city need 
regulation; unless you have the facts. And he is hard to convince for this 
reason; the minute you begin dealing with the dance hall you are dealing 
with the very deepest kind of business, big business. You are dealing with 
the liquor problem, with all the interests that it involves; with the sale of 
tobacco, because that is also an important phase of the business of the 
dance halls. You are dealing with all the things that hang around the 
fringes of the edge of society, that depend upon the vile trade that might 
come out of the dance hall. And those people have tentacles that fasten 
very deep into the fabric of the government of our American cities. 

To come back to New York City once more, the most notorious dance 
hall, the name of which is known to every one of you—the Haymarket 
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dance hall—after a long, steady fight, had its license revoked. True, we 
convinced the Mayor, who was directly in charge of the licensing of that 
hall, and it was not easy convincing him—that the place was a menace to 
society. But it wasn’t more than two months afterwards that another 
application for the license of that same place, on that same corner, under 
another name forsooth, came in as an application to the Bureau of 
Licenses. And this time, attached to it as the attorney of the firm is 
the name of one of the most prominent lawyers of the City of New 
York. He happens to be a personal friend of the Mayor. 

You are dealing with big business, and you have to get down to the 
methods that mean something to the people of big business. You have 
to show them what you know, not what you think. You have to demon- 
strate to them that there are 39 or 53 or 180 dance halls in your city and 
that in this one and that one and the other one things are not as they 
should be. But you have to recognize, and you have to make them recog- 
nize, that you do not wish to kill dance halls; that all you wish to do is 
to make them safe and decent and wholesome places. The standard of 
wholesomeness is the ideal that needs to come more strongly into Amer- 
ican life and into the daily life of every boy and girl. There is one 
armour-plate that the girl who goes out into the dance hall should have 
and must have. She must have the armour-plate of sensible, wholesome 
education in matters of sex. If she knows what this or that caress of 
this or that boy may mean to her, she has a protection that is stronger 
than any law you can put on your statute books. That is the thing on 
the other side, the personal, individualistic side, that you must work for. 

And she must have another protection. I went last night to the 
biggest dance hall in Cleveland, out at Euclid Beach; and I called the 
attention of the friends who were with me, as dance after dance was 
played, to the fact that with the exception of the schottische, which they 
had to dance because it was announced, there were scarcely two couples 
on that floor who were actually dancing. Most of them were walking 
and slipping and gliding all over that floor, keeping some sort of time 
to the music. There was no standard of how to dance. There were no 
good dancers on that floor. The manager of one of your other dance halls 
said, ‘‘We have the worst dancers in Cleveland.’’ That is not true. 
You have the worst dancers all over the country. They don’t dance. You 
have to get back at the root of things again. If you have to educate the 
girl in matters of sex before you throw her out into the world, teach her 
how to dance; teach her folk dancing; teach her how to waltz and two- 
step; and teach her how to do it right. Show her the correct positions 
and their meaning. We don’t tell it out very loud, but we are beginning 
to teach it through the grades of the public schools in New York City, 
teaching them before they learn how to do it on the streets, before they 
go out to work and sign their declaration of independence on the first 
Saturday night going through the first dance hall into society. Any 
mother does only as much as she can, and hopes that with the protection 
she has given to her boys and girls in the knowledge which she has given 
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them about themselves and other people, they will know how to bear 
themselves in the world, lessons of courage and patience; and after she 
sends them out she can only say, ‘‘God bless you. I have done the best 
I could for you.’’ 

These people work to exist and they must play if they are to live. 
And they must play in the only way they know how to play, and that is 
by means of the commercialized amusements that we offer them. But we 
must protect them at every possible point, before we send them out into 
the world of commercialized amusements. Teach them what things are 
good and what things are bad in the motion picture theaters. There is 
no regulation that can be applied to the dance hall or motion picture 
theatre or burlesque show like the formation of standards of public taste, 
public opinion, the great social chaperonage that every man owes to 
his brother and every woman to her sister. That is the kind of protec- 
tion that people need. 

When you come down to practical principles, the practical regulation 
of dance halls is not such a tremendous problem. There are only cer- 
tain features you can consider; first, is the structure safe? Will the 
floor cave in when five hundred people dance on it? Is it clean? Is it 
properly provided with sanitary conveniences? In case of fire can every- 
body get out, and within how long a time? And then you can only pro- 
vide that there shall not be disorderly conduct upon the premises. Then 
you have to get the best, most wholesome, whole-hearted man you can 
get hold of to enforce that law wisely. And then you must stand back of 
him with your co-operation and your help; not your criticism, not with 
the assumption that because a man is in public office he must be dis- 
honest, but that because he is in public office he means to do his duty 
by the community and you are ready to stand by and help him. He 
couldn’t have a bigger job than regulating dance halls. 

A very practical and pretty piece of work has been done here in the 
City of Cleveland, and while you are here it would be vastly to your ad- 
vantage if you could see some of it. They passed a dance hall law in 
Cleveland. All of its features may not be right. One will probably have 
to be changed. I went last Saturday night to a little saloon dance hall of 
the kind I first described—what I told you above, was before; I saw it 
after. It was the most charming, lovely evidence of neighborhood en- 
joyment, one of the simplest, most wholesome establishments that 
it has been my good pleasure to see. There wasn’t a man in the room 
smoking, not a girl in the room with her hat on. It was just a little 
room over the tiniest kind of a saloon. No drinking, nothing to be had 
on that floor, no smell of stale beer. There were a few mothers sprinkled 
around the sides of the room, and scarcely a boy or girl in the place 
had been in this country a year. They danced some of their native folk 
dances, just as spontaneously as you would dance a waltz or two-step, 
because they wanted to. They had the best kind of music, and were 


proud and pleased because the officer of the law was in their company 
all evening. 
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In Kansas City there are less than forty dance halls, and a very good 
piece of regulation has been done there by the Board of Public Welfare, 
and it is because the people have stood back of them; and the people 
stood back of the dance hall law in the City of Cleveland. We are trying 
our level best to stand back of it in New York. 

Don’t walk away from the fact that it is you who make the good 
dance hall and the bad dance hall. Turn your face against them and say, 
‘fT don’t go there and I won’t go there, and I won’t have any of my 
people go there,’’ and you aid under the cover of darkness the very thing 
that you are decrying. Turn the light on it. Put the searchlight there. 
Put it right out into the glare of all the publicity that you can give it. 
Let every man in the town that runs a dance hall know that you are com- 
ing, and that you will come all the time and that you see just what he is 
doing and you are going to commend him when he does the right thing 
and put it up to him when he does the wrong thing. But I put it up to 
you, because you ought to, if you do not, form public opinion in your 
neighborhood. 

When I tell you that fourteen churches in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan in New York City had dancing twice a week all through last winter, 
you will see the other side. Open your churches and your settlements 
and your schools to dancing. Yes, do it. But don’t forget the big army 
of young people that won’t come to your church or settlement, always 
wanting to pay for what it gets, wanting the liberty of paying five or 
fifty or twenty-five cents for the thing they think is fine and good. Make 
it wholesome. Clean it up. Turn on the light of day. Get the windows 
open. Let everybody know you are looking on. Then we won’t have to 
ask if we can have decent dance halls. We can have decent dance halls. 

Now I am back just where I began. The decent dance hall is just 
a matter of the assumption of social responsibility toward the biggest, 
most perpetual, most eternal amusement in this whole land of America. 


EMOTIONAL LIFE OF GIRLS. 
By Miss Beulah E. Kennard. 


Seneca said of woman, ‘‘She either loves or hates, there is no third 
possibility.’’ Women have been considered the emotional sex since 
long before Seneca’s time and there is a sense in which this is 
true as well as one in which it is false. It is not true that women 
are without capacity for reason, objectivity and self control, but it is 
true that by their physiological structure they have a more massive 
sex organization then men which finds indirect expression through 
feeling and sentiment. They also have a stronger social sense and 
develop sympathetic emotion more spontaneously. But in addition to 
these legitimate sources of feeling they are emotional because of re- 
stricted interests and outlets for nervous energy. 
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In the adolescent period emotion is the great driving force, often 
excessive and seldom guided at all. Young girls once were sheltered 
and restrained by family life. They had violent emotions but no ex- 
pression for them except in harmless forms of poetry or music or the 
explosive form of hysteria. The present freedom of girls from parental 
control and authority makes self control and inner restraint necessary 
to their safety. They are sophisticated to some extent but far less 
than their confident manner would indicate and are too young to reg- 
ulate their emotions. The association of large numbers of these girls 
with boys of their own age or older men is entirely outside of their 
own homes. They meet on the street, in dance halls and skating 
rinks or by appointment at theatres and restaurants. Much of their 
intercourse is innocent enough but there is a growing laxness and an 
astounding indifference on the part of parents. We often wonder 
if girls no longer have any mothers. Yet there is an awakening con- 
ciousness that this is the greatest problem of the day. The contin- 
uance of the race and its welfare which is the main business of life 
is left in the hands of careless children without any preparation or 
guidance whatever. We cannot go back to the time when parents 
decided important questions for their children. There is no alternat- 
ive but to guard them from premature and hasty judgment so far as 
we may and to train them to some sense of their high calling. 


Two classes are in almost equal need of this training of the emo- 
tions. Girls of the leisure class whose life consists of busy idleness, 
whose thoughts are centered upon themselves and their amusements so 
that they are capricious and crave excitement because of lack of whole- 
some work and purpose, and girls of the industrial class who are 


overdriven by their work, lacking home restraints and crave excitement 
because of nerve exhaustion. 


The safeguarding of our dance halls and places of amusement 
against the more obvious dangers is well but not enough. Training 
must be given in the homes—developing moral earnestness, in schools 
giving safe channels for emotion through art and music, at social 
centers by vigorous games. Those who have leisure should realize their 
responsibilities and the force of their example. The social standards 
of society in dress and deportment are copied by the people. The 
dress of our young girls has never been less modest since the days 
of Louis XVI. Dancing has never been less governed by decorum. 
Ragtime music is often suggestive as well as cheap and common. 
Whether dancing should or should not be suppressed is not a debatable 
question. Rhythmical motion is a form of pleasure not to be denied the 
young and active and an emotion outlet peculiarly needed by girls. Folk 
dancing has certain advantages. It is a group activity with a 
primitive and for the most part wholesome background of out of 
doors. Some folk dances are objectionable, the old English dances are 
better than those from southern Europe. But social dancing must 
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have conditions and atmosphere of present day society in order to 
remain popular. 

The intensity of emotion in girls is justified by its great biological 
purposes. As Miss Addams has said the business of youth is seeking 
a mate. They may well feel intensely but the subversion of their 
most sacred instincts is due to unregulated or excessive emotionalism 
and vanity. The guardian of the future of the race must herself be 
guarded from her own ignorance and folly and the selfishness or 
vice of others. Nature only needs to be aided in her efforts to give 
girls more normal development not lessening their charm but giving 
them other balancing qualities. 


SOCIAL ADVENTURES OF BOYS’ CLUBS. 


By Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council, Federated Boys’ 
Clubs. 


The mass boys’ club was started originally for the purpose of keeping 
the small boy off the street. The bright, cheery rooms, with their games, 
pictures and books prove a strong magnet to a class of boys for whom 
few seem to care, and whose future seems oftentimes to hold little 
promise. 

These clubs have always been able to win a class of boys that are 
not found elsewhere. Boys who are suspicious of a small group club, 
for fear of being singled out for—they know not what—will flock to 
a mass club, where they believe they will be let alone, or at least will 
escape that dreadful experience which every ‘‘grown-up boy’’ in this 
audience can recall—of being cornered and talked to by some person 
more zealous than wise. This does not mean that these boys are allowed 
to run wild, although discipline will vary in boys’ clubs as it does in 
day schools, Sunday schools and many other places where boys in large 
numbers are brought together. 

Boys’ club workers recognize the fact, that however desirable it 
may be to have boys spend their evenings at home where oftentime 
they are not wanted, and where frequently there is an entire lack of 
anything to interest or hold them, there are in most communities homes 
lacking not only everything that interests a boy, but homes that are a 
positive hindrance to the boys’ mental, moral, and spiritual growth. 
Boys’ clubs are non-sectarian and are open to all classes and conditions 
of boys. Most of them include on their membership rolls boys of many 
nationalities. Not infrequently boys of a dozen nationalities may be 
seen in the building on a single evening, busily engaged in the various 
activities of the club. These clubs, large and small, number fully 1,500 
with a membership of 200,000. They oceupy club quarters which, while 
generally leased, are not infrequently in a building owned by the club 
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organization. The value of these buildings exceeds a million and a half 
dollars. 

The boys’ club offers to many boys what they can get in no other 
way—a place where they are always welcome, and where they may al- 
ways find those who are honestly desirous of helping them to help them- 
selves. Here a boy is given opportunity to do the things he likes to do, 
provided he attempts nothing that is going to injure himself or others. 
He thinks of his club is being a place where he is free from restraints 
that in many homes frequently cramp and finally destroy the God-given 
ambitions of boyhood. Into these clubs come many a boy whose family 
and neighbors have given up as hopeless, boys who have never been 
understood at home. Indeed, in the case of many of them probably little 
attempt has ever been made to understand them. In the case of many 
of them they came into the home as unwelcome babies and the unwel- 
come child, be he in hovel or palace, starts out in life heavily handi- 
capped. To these many types of boys, the boys’ club throws open its 
doors and bids them enter and have a good time. It says to them—‘‘ You 
will not be told what you must do, and emphasis will not be placed 
upon what you are not to do. All we ask of you is, that you be clean 
of speech and person and in your play be always on the level.’’ On 
these terms boys have come into these clubs by the thousands, and have 
taken their first step in the socializing process that makes good citizens. 

The history of the boys’ club movement is, that it requires but very 
little time after a boy has entered the club to interest him in one or 
more of the many phases of work or play that make up the club’s 
activities. He has joined the club with the mental reservation perhaps 
that he will let no one boss or lead him, but he soon learns that his good 
time ean come only as he gives and takes. And so he begins to under- 
stand one of the fundamental laws of society. From this point progress 
is rapid, and the club superintendent if he is the right man in the right 
place, witnesses in the case of the vicious, the wayward, the careless or 
the thoughtless boy, a steady forward movement toward a normal social 
being. Step by step, the younger members of the clubs have been in 
troduced to the joys of reading, story telling, music and acting. In a 
number of clubs where serious attention has been paid to the always 
fascinating drama, boys have dveloped a remarkable talent for acting. 
They have gained on their amateur stages experiences that could come 
to them in no other way. Here they have been able to satisfy in a 
measure the passion that leads the thousands in every city to pack the 
threatres night after night. The love for reading, music and acting is 
carried back to the homes of many of the boys and the club is able to 
link itself with sisters and parents. The occasional concert or play 
given in the club gymnasium is attended by the families of the boys 
and these with occasional calls at the home by the superintendent, do 
much to lift the standards of many whose social cravings are so con- 


stantly catered to by the proprietors of cheap theatres, picture shows 
and dance halls. 
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As the boys have grown into young manhood there has been pre- 
sented to club workers the serious problem of helping them in their 
social activities. While some clubs limit their membership to boys of 
fifteen years or younger, many clubs have long ceased to maintain an 
age limit, and every effort is made to co-operate with the senior mem- 
bers in their social life. The importance of guiding aright the natural 
instinct for companionship with the opposite sex, has led thoughtful 
club workers to face facts and to make ventures. 

Hardly any amusement indulged in by boys and girls has a stronger 
attraction for both sexes than that of dancing and it has come about 
that this amusement, harmless in itself, is, by many young men and 
women in our cities unattainable, without accompanying evils that 
seriously threaten society. Recognizing the need of some counter at- 
traction to the common dance hall, superintendents of several boys’ 
clubs have encouraged their senior members to organize dancing parties 
to which they are privileged to invite their girl friends. These dances 
are generally held in the club gymnasium, which in point of ventilation, 
with the addition of a good floor, far surpasses any ordinary dance hall. 
It can at small expense be effectively decorated with bunting or crepe 
paper, and when brightly lighted becomes a very superior place of 
amusement. A small rental may or may not be charged. Frequently, 
rooms, heat and light are furnished by the club officials free. This 
leaves the only cost, that of music and refreshments. Some of the most 
successful dances have been conducted at a cost of not over fifteen cents 
to each boy attending. A Pennsylvania club that inaugurated these 
dancing parties the past winter, has had as many as 200 present, the 
cost to each young man not exceeding twenty-five cents. A charge was 
made for light used after ten o’clock—the usual hour for closing the 
gymnasium. In another city where dances have been successfully main- 
tained for three years, the average cost to each boy of the evening’s 
enjoyment was less than twenty cents. In still another city in New 
York State, where dances have been conducted for the first time this 
winter, a charge of twenty-five cents will next winter be reduced to 
ten or fifteen cents in order to successfully compete with the dance halls. 
Strangely enough it was found that some of the girls preferred the 
dance hall with its glamour, and at the same charge for admission— 
twenty-five cents—some of them were able to win over the boys. A 
club whose senior membership is composed in part of those who joined 
the club as young men, experimented with a series of dances for their 
special benefit. The group included many of the rough element among 
the young men of the neighborhood. At first many of them attended 
unshaven, without necktie or collar and with little idea of submitting 
to any restraint whatever. Accustomed as they had been when attending 
the ordinary dance hall to refresh themselves at a bar when fancy 
dictated, they at first rebelled against the rule of ‘‘No return checks.’’ 
They were given to understand that under no circumstances would 

drinking be allowed, and that any one leaving the building on any pre- 
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text would not be allowed to return. Reconciled finally to the new 
order of things, it was perfectly natural that sobriety would beget 
cleanliness. 

At the same time a regard for personal appearance manifested itself, 
and before the first winter had passed most of the young men were 
experiencing for the first time in their lives the fact that a ‘‘good 
time’’ is not necessarily associated with rowdyism. In most cases these 
dances are managed by the young men themselves, who engage the 
musicians, supply refreshments and attend to decorations and the print- 
ing of programs. In conference with the superintendent, they decide 
upon the rules that are to govern the entertainment. Objectionable 
dances are excluded. ‘‘No return checks’’ is the invariable rule. Tickets 
of admission are issued to club members, and in the event of there 
being room, also to young men who are vouched for by members. Each 
member is privileged to invite one or two of his girl friends, and parents 
of both the boys and girls are not infrequently present. 

A recent writer commenting on the placing of responsibility for 
wrong-doing, says: ‘‘When a boy or girl; or a man or woman goes 
wrong, and the community is startled some morning by the announce- 
ment of some shocking crime, there are three ways you can lay the 
blame, whatever your school of opinion may be. You can blame the 
devil; you can blame God, as strict old time Calvinistic pre-destinarians 
or you can blame cause and effect. If the devil alone inspired the 
wrong doer, in an isolated, strictly individualistic way, with the sin 
and crime beginning and ending with him, why, then you are up against 
principalities and powers; and all you can do is to pray. And if God 
alone arranged it, as says Calvin in the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, you can only bow to His will, exculpate yourself by some 
action according to your church’s understanding of the scripture formula 
in such an instance, and really do nothing. If, however, with the 
majority of reasonable people of the modern world, you believe that 
actions, like everything else, come in series related to each other as 
causes and effects, then a large number of people and conditions share 
heavily in the responsibilities.’’ 

With the growing tendency toward congestion in our city living. 
it is impossible for thousands of young people to enjoy any social life 
except as they seek it in publie places. Innocent association of 
boys and girls is made difficult. Harmful association is so easy. If half 
the energy now devoted by many people to denouncing dance halls 
could be employed in establishing and maintaining attractive substi- 
tutes, this old world would be saved many a tragedy. 

The boys’ clubs that have supplied a wholesome environment for 
a perfectly legitimate amusement have done the wise and sensible thing. 
It has not in every case been done without opposition, for even in 
boys’ elub directorates are found those men who pride themselves on 
‘*never compromising with the devil.’’ Already a dozen or more church 
buildings in New York City have been opened for dancing parties, and 
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the day cannot be far distant, when the gymnasiums in the splendidly 
equipped Y. M. C. A. buildings in all of our large cities will be available 
on occasional evenings for these gatherings of young men and women 
to whom dancing is as natural as breathing. These young people are 
going to dance. It is entirely proper they should. Indeed there are few 
more healthful amusements than dancing when indulged in under proper 
supervision. Let the ‘‘children of light’’ see to it that the devil does 
not have a monopoly in the furnishing of this harmless amusement. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES. 
By Robert E. Todd, of the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Many of the cities in New England have been growing as rapidly as 
any in the country. The same forces which have brought into existence 
at the centers of the largest cities, crime-producing and degrading hous- 
ing conditions are entrenched and at work producing rapid and perma- 
nent results at the centers of the New England cities. For a century 
Boston’s center has been the worst in the country, next to New York. 
Next to Boston the center of Lawrence has the worst congestion in New 
England. 

Lawrence as a city is almost as old as it is as a town. The popula- 
tion has grown from one or two hundred in 1844, to 85,892 at the present 
time. Despite the growth of other cities and despite the general wide 
and unrestricted use of wood in the New England cities, the four-story 
frame tenement has not seemed a desirable house to builders in most 
cities. The immediate fire risk to the occupants of a single house and 
the potential conflagration risk ought long ago to have outlawed this 
kind of building. Lawrence has 268 four-story frame houses, more than 
any other city in New England. Worcester, 60 per cent. larger, has 120 
such houses and a large number of three story and basement houses, but 
as they are more scattered, the conditions are not so dangerous as in 
Lawrence. The four-story houses number in Lowell 140, Cambridge 110, 
Fall River 95, Salem 90, New Bedford 55, Lynn 50. Connecticut cities 
have almost none. Lowell prohibited this form of building six years ago 
and since then Lawrence has built nearly 100. They are crowded to- 
gether at the center where the majority of the other houses are three 
stories high, and where most of the lots have rear houses. 

This congestion of high wooden houses is one of the most remark- 
able sights to be seen in any New England City. Some of the blocks are 
almost solidly built upon, with some lots so closely occupied that there 
is actually no open space sufficient to stand a garbage pail on the same 
lot with the house. The Merrimac river divides the city about equally 
into North and South Lawrence, and the congested district is in the 
North Lawrence half. This district has, proportionate tc its area, four 
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times as many apartments as the rest of North Lawrence and twelve 
times as many as South Lawrence. More than one-third of the city’s 
population is living on one-thirteenth of the city’s area, although that 
area is the fourth smallest in the state. 

The congested wooden houses of this district constitute an appalling 
conflagration hazard. The seriousness of this hazard is only equalled by 
the hopelessness of any adequate remedial action by the city. The mass 
of wood at the center of Lawrence today is greater than it was in Chelsea 
at the time of the conflagration when about $12,000,000 was burned up. 

Dimly lighted and dark tenements abound everywhere, especially in 
the rear houses, which are remarkably numerous. No other mill city of 
New England equal Lawrence either in the number or size of the rear 
houses. But the most disgraceful condition is the number of new houses 
in which the majority of the rooms are lighted from lot line windows. 
The chief form of overcrowding is that of the houses on the land, but 
in a few blocks there is exceptional overcrowding of rooms. 

Lawrence has one good feature of the tenement houses which places 
the city before the country is a pre-eminent position. The sanitary 
equnipment of sinks and water closets is probably not exceeded by any 
industrial city in the country. The city has been requiring for eighteen 
years that there shall be one water closet in every apartment, wih a 
window of 3 squar feet area. The water closets are within the apart- 
ments in separate compartments and they have been extensively intro- 
duced into the old houses, most frequently, at the ratio of one for each 
family. All the tenements have sinks. 

Apart from the plumbing requirements, the history of the city build- 
ing ordinances, is unusually depressing. There was no law until 1906, 
whe nan ordinance was passed that is practically valueless, yet ha re- 
mained unamended for six years. 

Lawrence was associated with Boston in one of the earliest housing 
investigations in the country. ‘‘The report of the Sanitary Commission 
of Massachusetts—1850,’’ a historical document of 500 pages, presents 
in about 30 pages, a sanitary survey of Lawrance, to illustrate one of its 
chief objects, ‘‘special sanitary surveys of particular cities.’’ Law- 
rence was then a town of about 8,000 and the report has much praise 
for the conditions then existing. It was prophetic in one of its warnings: 
‘‘We recommend that every practical effort be made to prevent crowd- 
ing too many houses upon one lot and too many families or persons into 
one house.’ 

Because the site of the new town was farm land the mill corpora- 
tions were at first forced to build houses as well as mills. When Anthony 
Trollope returned to England in the ’60’s after a visit to this country 
that included Lawrence and Lowell, he could hardly say enough in praise 
of the mill owners as landlords. Their attempt to safeguard by rules 
the moral and religious life of their tenants and employees is a note- 
worthy fact in the early industrial history of this country. They soon 
learned the lesson which some other industrial corporations have yet to 
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learn. They ceased to be landlords long ago and have thus escaped the 
entangled relationship which made the town of Pullman a failure for 
many years, and has given serious trouble st Ludlow and elsewhere. 

Recently one of the largest mill corporations has resumed this re- 
lationship in Lawrence to the extent of building in 1907-8-9 houses for 
142 families. Fifty-two cottages of exceedingly good design are on large 
lots and serve as a benefit to a few families, an attractive feature of the 
town and an advertisement to the company. The rest of the houses are 
almost too good to be interesting to commercial builders. This company 
probably employs from three to four thousand operatives who rent apart- 
ments; hence the 142 apartments in these good houses are as a drop in a 
bucket. 

The care and attention that the mill corporations have put into the 
houses they have built, and into the high grade construction of the mill 
buildings themselves, are in striking contrast to the seriously defective 
buildings which the commercial builders have been allowed to construct. 
One of the worst of the recently built tenements was constructed under 
the control of a laborer, who makes his living delivering baskets of coal 
on his back. He is planning to erect on the lot adjoining his first house 
a second one of these wretched beehives for 12 families. One of the 
worst new rear buildings, less than 4 years old, was constructed under 
the control of another recent immigrant whose family lives in a small 
house which he owns in the front of the lot. His aged mother sleeps in 
a windowless room; his wife and daughter are kept hard at work in the 
kitchen for boarders, and he is away all summer on his truck farm. He 
was planning to erect soon a second wretched tenement at the front of 
the lot. Such hardworking but ignorant and unskilled laborers, whose 
sole object is the saving of money and whose standard for themselves and 
their families is often miserable are able to save one or two thousand 
dollars. They have no sense of civic responsibility and not the slightest 
ability to design a house for that most difficult of sites, the narrow city 
lot. Such men as these apply to the banks and secure, many times with 
little or no examination of plans, loans that make it possible for them 
to burden the future of the city with their low standards built into a 
house. This is not peculiar to Lawrence, it is taking place in all the 
cities of Massachusetts. The wretched houses that are being thus con- 
structed, will last from 60 to 100 years and will cost the cities dearly in 
weakened lives and lowered standards. 

The labor troubles of this year in Lawrence might just as well have 
come to any other of the mill cities in Massachusetts. The city has suf- 
fered in a general cause. The burden which the citizens are now bearing 
because of the strike would probably have seemed to them far more 
tolerable, if the result achieved had been some remedy for one or both of 
the troubles which are most acute in that city, namely, the indefensible 
congestion and the absence of the mill owners as residents. It is not 
just to the better citizens in Lawrence to speak of it in direct comparison 
with other cities. The citizens with influence and civic ideals are too 
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few. The problem of controlling the building of houses there cannot be 
considered without mentioning the absence of the mill owners. Stated 
baldly, Lawrence is an appendage to the textile industries—a tool-room 
attached to a work-shop. Many cities have such economic balance within 
themselves that they are far more integers than Lawrence and far bet- 
ter able to take care of themselves. Even if there were an awakened 
interest in good housing, it is very doubtful whether there could be se- 
cured legal remedy in the city ordinances that would be adequate. It 
is possible that the mill owners could establish in the city, civie enter- 
prises that would be a sufficient substitute for the direct sense of shame 
and personal responsibility and the efficient controlling interests, which 
they would have, if they were residents. It is possible; but it would be 
most difficult to accomplish successfully and is not in prospect even as 
a project. Because the mill owners live outside of the city, and always 
have, the housing problem is a state problem and can be solved only by 
state legislation. 

This is true of many other factory cities in New England. The 
economic powers of the corporations over-shadow and dominate for cor- 
porate purposes the weak city governments in which the owners of the 
corporations as individuals and citizens have no responsibility and little 
interest because they are not residents.. To these political units, which 
are not economic units, or are out of balance with the economic facts, 
the theory of home rule is ill-suited. 

The direct arguments which have been set forth by Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller for state control of housing, are incontrovertible, and there is no 
state that needs such legislation more than Massachusetts. No other 
state has an equal urban population distributed in many cities. Sixty- 
two per cent. of the people in the state live in 22 cities of more than 
30,000. An increase in population of more than 30 per cent. each decade 
is common. The prices of real estate at the centers are going up by 
leaps and bounds—frequently doubling in less than ten years. There 
is being repeated in many of the centers, the crowding of houses which 
has been going on in Boston for 100 years and has made its center no 
torious. Into congested wooden centers, large poorly lighted new houses 
are being crowded rapidly. For a century their dark rooms will continue 
to drive their occupants into the street and foster disease as much as 
the old ones. With greater fire risk, conditions identical with those of 
New York’s east side are increasing yearly. 

Yet the state law has practically no housing requirements and the 
ordinances in the majority of the cities are either worthless or ignore the 
subject of light, ventilation and sanitation. In a few cities such as 
Cambridge, Worcester and Lowell, there are a few fair requirements. 
In securing codes from the twenty-seven cities which have a population 
of more than 20,000, it was found that two cities have no code, and four 
codes were out of print. Among twenty-one codes 15 speak of the space 
from the side of a house to the side lot line, specifying distances that 
range from 1.5 feet to 3 feet, with only one city requiring four feet; 
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such restrictions in all codes being made applicable to frame buildings 
only. Six codes are silent on the subject. Five codes only have any- 
thing to say about yards. Two codes only speak of courts. Shafts and 
light wells are almost unmentioned. Only three codes have anything to 
say about the size or presence of a window in a room. Life is too short 
even to read a summary of all the important matters upon which these 
codes are silent. 

The general court of Massachusetts is one of the few legislatures 
that persists in meeting annually. It holds long sessions and has created 
innumerable commissions; it has the commission habit. Yet none of the 
commissions in recent years has been on housing. It has jealously held 
with tight hand to its great power over the cities. Yet the sum total 
of its acts for the control of houses in a state which has twenty-seven 
large rapidly growing cities is a few trivial and ineffective paragraphs. 

In contrast with this most deplorable lack of legislation as it ex- 
isted in January this year and in comparison with the Lawrence labor 
war, we may place the statement of one of Massachusett’s most promi- 
nent men. ‘‘We cannot push the cares and troubles of working men 
and women into the background and trust that all will come out right 
in the end. Practical measures are plentiful enough.’’ Among others 
‘*economical and energetic municipal governments; proper building laws. 
Here are matters of great pith and moment, more important, more es- 
sential, more pressing than any others. They must be met. They can- 
not be shirked or evaded.’’ These are the words of Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge spoken twenty-eight years ago. 

Lawrence at that time was a city of 38,000 and the history of its con- 
ter would have been far different if action to remedy the need that was 
then recognized had not been delayed through all these years. 

But the prize for procrastination in housing legislation is held by 
Boston. Boston began having housing investigations almost as early as 
New York. The 1849 report of the cholera epidemic shows the crowded 
tenement districts in clear and definite lines. The report of the sanitary 
commission of 1850, not only sets forth at length the evils of bad houses 
in Boston and London, but states the need for prevention, rather than 
cure, so clearly that it reads as if it had been written for the confer- 
ence here to-day. 

After citing various philanthropic purposes, the report continues: 
‘*A great amount of labor and money are spent in the propagation of 
these sentiments. But how few of such persons (the philanthropic) ap- 
parently turn aside to notice the thousands of lives that are unnecessar- 
ily sacrificed—the social murders and suicides that are daily occurring 
around us on account of the existing evils which might be removed. If 
the same zeal, labor and money were expended in diffusing correct san- 
itary information among the people, in removing the causes of diseases 
which prey upon them,—how many more lives might be saved. We would 
not lisp a word against the great charities, nor wish the contributions to 
them had been smaller. It may, however, be stated that the number of 
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recipients of these charities is comparatively few and limited. They 
comprehend a very small part only of the great masses of the people. 
And there is no doubt that if the same amount of money which our 
measure might require were applied to the careful ascertainment of the 
causes, @ much greater number of beneficiaries might be assisted. All 
along we have endeavored to prove that prevention is better than cure. 
We urge the removal of the causes that produce the misery which these 
streams of benevolence are applied to alleviate.’’ This is not ‘‘ Boston 
1915’’ but Boston, 1850. 

Since 1850 numerous investigations have taken place with little or 
no result beyond the printed report. Until, after all these years, the 
last word at the opening of this year is a small pamphlet which bears 
the significant title ‘‘Boston’s Housing Problem: Preliminary Report.’’ 
It professedly takes up the work of the Housing Committee of ‘‘ Boston 
1915’’ where that committee left it, saying that the needs have been 
sufficiently investigated; hence its pages are devoted to the discussion 
of so-called remedies. There is but one remedy—and that is barely 
alluded to in the report. Nothing is said of legislation directly. It as- 
serts the duty of the city not to bear down heavily on the holders of 
small equities in tenement houses as if, inferentially, this is an insur- 
mountable obstacle and ought to dispel from the mind of the reader any 
consideration of legislation. 

The prospective hardships involved in new standards in new legis- 
lation are more mythical than real. The wiping out of the equities of a 
few small owners is a minor incident, full of hardship for a very few, 
but not adequate ground for further criminal waiting. This prospective 
hardship to a few small owners was not a convincing argument to a 
single judge in all the various courts up to and including the United 
States Supreme Court, in which the historic Katie Moeschen case passed, 
though it was the main argument in that case. It is not a convincing 
argument after all these years during which the introduction of new 
machines has been displacing so many industrial workers. The hard- 
ship of a few cannot be placed over against the welfare and progress of 
the whole community. 


Nothing can meet Boston’s needs except an adequate law for the 
metropolitan district. 

Chelsea, purged by fire, set up new high standards in building regu- 
lations and now is said to be not living up to them on the ground that 
builders will go to Dorchester and other neighboring localities. Dor- 
chester is fawning before and fuming in defense of its wooden idols, the 
kindlingwood three deckers. Yet the situation in Boston is not worse 
than it was in New York eleven years ago when that city simply stopped 
constructing the worst and most dangerous houses. 

Of course this last pamphlet on Housing in Boston is called ‘‘Pre- 
liminary’’ because it is the first report of another new group who are 
beginning to take an interest in housing. Where is the interest of the 
men who have brought in all the previous reports? 
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In the history of tenement house legislation for New York City there 
is one most salient feature. A small group of wise men with money, as- 
sociated with Robert W. deForest and Lawrence Veiller, cared 
and became active. The singular feature is not that they cared nor 
that they became active. Others had done the same. Report after 
report had been brought in concerning the conditions in New York’s 
tenements and nothing had been accomplished. The conditions had grown 
rapidly worse. The pre-eminent fact in New York’s tenement house 
history is that the small group of men who were active in the 1900 
tenement house commission are just as active twelve years later. When 
at the beginning of this year the supreme court of that state practically 
abrogated the state law on a long forgotten and very technical dis- 
crepancy, the same men who wrote the law twelve years ago secured 
within a few days from both branches of the state legislature the passage 
of an act that corrected the discrepancy and re-established the law. That 
is New York’s 1912 preliminary report on housing. 

Those men not only cared and did something, but they kept on 
caring and kept together. 

The prime need in Massachusetts where so many industria! centers 
are crying to heaven for preventive legislation is a small group of wise 
men with money who care, will keep on caring and will keep together. 
For the securing of a good state law and the working out of a satis- 
factory method for supervising its administration is a project that can- 
not be completed in any state in one or two winters. Nor can it be 
completed by the intermittent attention of any number of social 
workers. 

Whatever definition, standards or methods have been unwisely copied 
from New York’s experience, the social workers of this country can 
make no mistake in urging incessantly that the housing reform in their 
locality must have the constant and undivided attention of men who 
have the time and money to secure immediate and fundamental results. 
And it is to be hoped that they will be found militant in preserving those 
results, ten and fifteen years later. 


THE FIGHT FOR BETTER HOMES. 


By John Ihider, Field Secretary, National Housing Association. 


In this brief paper I shall try to bring out clearly the need of two 
fundamental things in the fight for better homes, now being waged in 
more than one hundred of our cities; the need of a strong citizens’ or- 
ganization to lead the fight, and the need of effective legislation; but 
above all, the need of an organization of men and women whose in- 
terest will be continuing, men and women who, having organized 
public sentiment, won the co-operation of public officials, secured the 
enactment of effective legislation, stay on the job and see that the 
promise of their earlier efforts is fulfilled. 

The first of the needs then is a strong citizens’ committee. By 
strong is not necessarily meant large. But large or small the committee 
must be representative so that it may command the support of the com- 
munity, its members must have a reputation for good judgment and 
ability, so that they may command public confidence, they must be will- 
ing to do a considerable amount of work so that they may have personal 
knowledge of conditions and of the proposed remedies for those condi- 
tions. And last, in the larger cities where the problems are intricate, 
they must have an executive who can devote all or a very large pro- 
portion of his or her time to the work. In many of our social and civic 
campaigns it is easy for any person of intelligence to acquire a sufficient 
smattering of knowledge to talk plausibly so long as he confines himself 
to generalities. But we have passed the stage where generalities suffice. 
What we need now is the definite and detailed knowledge which will en- 
able us to solve those difficult practical problems that a constructive pro- 
gram raises. And to get such knowledge at first hand requires time and 
labor, more time and labor than the volunteer members of a commmittee 
can well spare. So the executive must get it for them. 

This has been fully illustrated in the history of the fight for better 
housing. Almost without exception those cities of America which have 
no housing association or committee are doing nothing to better housing 
conditions. In several of our cities there were organizations which 
carried on a campaign of education, which secured improvements and 
then ceased. With them practically ceased the work they had started. 
Not that their efforts have been entirely without result, for the archeolo- 
gist may still find remains in these cities. But the machinery failed to 
work itself and now these cities are again creating volunteer organi- 
zations to supply the needed power. In New York, for a contrast, there 
is a volunteer organization which has remained on the job. As a result 
New York is the only city in America where effective housing regulations 
have been efficiently enforced until the past year, when other cities 
were added. Every year since 1901, when the New York law was enacted, 
there have been determined attempts to weaken or repeal it, attempts 
which were defeated by the volunteer association of citizens who made 
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this law their particular charge. Every year attempts have been made 
to lessen the efficiency of the department which enforces the law, and 
these, too, have been defeated largely by the volunteer citizens’ organi- 
zation. Had the voluntary associations in the other cities remained on 
the job they might today be able to point with pride to better housing 
conditions instead of with shame to worse ones than those of New York, 
for their opportunities were greater. 

In Columbus, Ohio, two years ago the secretary of the Associated 
Charities organized an effective housing committee which a few weeks 
ago joined with public officials, real estate men, physicians and other 
citizens, in celebrating the beginning of the second year of enforcing 
one of the best, if not the best housing code on an American statute 
book. To some of those who attended the anniversary dinner and lis- 
tened to the addresses of men in public and private life who con- 
gratulated Columbus upon the benefits it is securing from its housing 
code, the work of the past two years may have looked easy. But it 
wasn’t. Neither the members of the Columbus housing committee, nor 
its executive were geniuses of the fabled kind who can retire into 
seclusions for a brief period and evolve out of their inner consciousness 
laws and public appreciation and sympathetic public officials. But they 
were geniuses of the only well authenticated variety. 

As Miss Richmond has told us, the social worker, for all his first hand 
information of local people and conditions, cannot be expected, in addi- 
tion to his other work, to acquire an expert’s knowledge of the technique 
of housing. When technical problems arise he should be able to call on 
outside assistance. Of this outside technical assistance the Columbus 
committee availed itself freely. In the spring the newly organized 
committee spent several days in conference with its advisor, Lawrence 
Veiller, who suggested methods of work and went over with them the 
basis for the proposed housing code. In the fall he returned and con- 
ducted a party, composed of members of the committee, city officials, 
newspaper editors, and others, on an inspection trip through the slums, 
where he pointed out the significance of existing evil conditions. Later 
he addressed the Chamber of Commerce and the next day went over, with 
the committee, the draft of the proposed code. 

The result of all this was that the committee knew definitely the 
work that lay before it, public officials felt that they were being con- 
sulted and assisted, the business men, as represented by the Chamber of 
Commerce, were shown that housing betterment is a good business 
proposition for the city, and the public, through the news and editorial 
columns of the newspapers, was informed of the need for improvement 
and interested in the method proposed. 

In this account the work of the local committee and its executive 
may not seem to stand out as prominently as you were led to expect. 
But this is only seeming, as those who have had part in organizing cam- 
paigns realize well enough. The selection of the men who formed the 
committee, securing interest and co-operation on the part of public 
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officials and leaders in the business and social life of the city making the 
newspaper editors realize that the inspection trip would have news 
value, arranging meetings, such as that at the Chamber of Commerce, all 
mean work plus ability. And it is work which cannot be done by an 
outsider. 

Of course, opposition developed, very determined opposition, for 
there are in every city those who are securing large profits as a result 
of bad housing. These people often are not investors, but speculators, 
whose interest is not in keeping their property or their city in the best 
condition with a view to the safety of their investments through a long 
future, but is simply to milk the property in the present and trust to an 
opportunity to unload in the future. 

In spite of this opposition the Columbus committee in co-operation 
with the officials, and backed by public sentiment, went on with its task 
of drafting the code. After weeks of work and many consultations, 
chiefly through correspondence, with the outside advisor, the code was 
completed. Then the committee organized a splendid campaign of edu- 
cation which brought home to the people the merits of the proposed 
ordinance, so that when it finally came up before the council for enact- 
ment its opponents were unable to make any effective resistance. 


Courts and Prisons* 


Report of the Committee by Bailey B. Burritt, Chairman. 
Socialization of the Courts. 

In the first letter which the Chairman of the Committee on 
Courts and Prisons wrote to the members of that Committee, 
he stated that it was his opinion that the program of the Com- 
mittee should emphasize so far as possible the movement which 
has been summed up in the term ‘‘The Socialization of the 
Courts.’’ In speaking to one of the Committee subsequently 
he was asked what he meant by that term. He has been trying 
to define it in his own mind ever since. It will be his effort in 
the few moments at his disposal to-night, to offer some content 
for that term. (I should add at this point that the paper which 
follows is a report by the Chairman of the Committee rather 
than a report of the Committee. I have tried to inform the 
Committee of the general scope of the report but have not been 


able to place copies of it in their hands for the benefit of sug- 
gestions from them.) 


Socialization of Courts Part of General Social Movement. 


The great social movement of our time which has had such 
a phenomenal development in the past two decades and which 
has already given us a vonsiderable body of professional social 
workers has its root in a growing social consciousness, a growing 
feeling of welded-togetherness, an addition to the realization of 
the importance of the individual as individual of a correspond- 
ing realization of the value of an individual as social. 

This feeling of the social value of the individual expressed 
itself first of all most easily and naturally in the desire to re- 
lieve poverty, to restore the sick to health, to care for the de- 
pendent, neglected and defective and to perform the thousand 
acts summed up in that wide range of activities usually spoken 
of as charitable. The same feeling in turn found expression in 
a tendency to be dissatisfied with conditions prevailing in the 
jails, prisons and other correctional institutions, and the devel. 
*For joint section meeting see page 459. 
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opment of reformatories and specialized institutions, the use of 
probation and the indeterminate sentence—in other words, it was 
extended to that range of activities affecting the care and re- 
storation of the delinquent. 

If the whole picture were to be given I would go on in- 
definitely showing the operation of this movement in the whole 
range of human activities. It is conspicuous, for example, in 
the socialization of the church; it is conspicuous in the sociali- 
zation of the public schools and the public educational system, 
and so on through the whole range of human activities. In the 
movement for changing conditions in the courts, we are, I be- 
lieve, at the threshold of the extension of this movement to a 
field which heretofore has felt but little its influence. From 
one point of view the socialization of the courts is a corollary of 
the socialization of the correctional field. It is being realized 
more and more that in order to deal intelligently with the 
problem of the reformation of offenders against the regulations 
of society, we not only must consider them after they have 
been committeed to one of the existing correctional institutions, 
but we must also begin at least one step further back and in- 
sure with certainty the fact that the judge before whom the 
offender is brought and who must dispose of the case, will feel 
the necessity of considering the past, present and future en- 
vironment of the man. When the judges of our courts (and I 
speak primarily of our inferior criminal courts in this paper 
because I am more familiar with the operations of these courts), 
and other court officials really come to the consciousness of 
these two facts, namely, that the individuals dealt with are 
social beings and that the problems involved are social problems, 
the movement, roughly termed ‘‘The Socialization of the 
Courts’’ will be already well under way. 

It is unfortunate that the word ‘‘courts’’ to the average 
man suggests legal opinions, lawyers, technicalities, delays in 
justice, amounting at times to miscarriage of justice. Indeed 
in court work the legal factors have been so prominent that 
they have frequently overshadowed all others, so much so that we 
have to a large measure overlooked the fact that every case ap- 
pearing before a magistrate presents a social problem. We over- 
look the fact that when an infraction of the law has taken place 
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and a prisoner is arraigned before the judge, in addition to the 
question of guilt or innocence of the person so arraigned, many 
other questions are inevitably involved and for that reason 
should be taken into consideration by the judge. I refer to 
such questions as: What are the causes which led to the in- 
fraction of the law? What motives led him to his unsocial 
act? Is the man mentally and physically normal and wholly 
responsible? What persons are dependent upon him and what 
will be the social effect upon them if he is punished? What 
are the personal characteristics of the man who is arraigned? 
To what kind of treatment will he respond in order to be- 
come again a normal social being? Does he need the personal 
and brotherly help of a probation officer? Should he be iso- 
lated from society and if so, in what kind of an institution? 
Should the length of the period of isolation be dependent upon 
his behavior while isolated? What conception of justice does 
he get as a result of his being hailed before an austere judge in 
a dingy and often dirty court room where his case is only one 
of thousands put through with machine-like rapidity with little 
opportunity for a careful, personal consideration and friendly 
inquiry? What effect has this on the conception of justice 
formed by his friends and relatives who attend the court as 
witnesses or interested parties? What effect in particular do 
these conditions have on the conception of American justice 
acquired by foreigners who are brought in such large numbers 
into the inferior courts? Does it give them a respect for law 
or the reverse? Do they believe that they have had ‘‘a square 
deal’’ or are they left with the impression that favors are 
handed out by the courts to friends of political leaders who are 
in a position to influence the acts of the court, or that it is all 
a matter of accident or chance? 


Official Survey of Court Conditions Found Helpful. 


The mere stating of these questions suggests the tremend- 
ous social significance of the work of our inferior courts. It sug- 
gests also that the social possibilities of the courts have rela- 
tively been neglected. It was this feeling that led the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, in 1908, to set on foot a 
movement to secure a thorough investigation and study of the 
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conditions which prevailed in the inferior criminal courts of 
cities of the first class in New York State. A bill was enacted 
authorizing the appointment of an official Commission consist- 
ing of three members of the Assembly, two Senators and two 
citizens appointed by the Governor of the state, for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough study of these courts, the methods 
of procedure, the condition of the court houses, the attitude of 
the court officials towards persons having business in the courts, 
the prevailing systems of records or lack of records, and all 
other matters relating to their work. This Commission began 
its inquiry in the fall of 1908, and did not submit its final re- 
port to the legislature until April, 1910, after hearing many 
witnesses in all of the first-class cities of the state and taking 
over 5,000 pages of testimony, and after visiting court houses 
and other institutions relating to the work of these courts. Bills 
prepared by this Commission, carrying out the important rec- 
ommendations made by it, became law in 1910, and resulted in 
an extensive reorganization of the inferior courts. 

Some of the more important changes made by this law in 
New York City were: 

1. The creation of the position of chief judge to act as a 
central administrafive head in each of the branches of the in- 
ferior courts. . 

2. The establishment of a separate court for the hearing 
of cases of domestic relations. 

3. The creation of an additional night court in order to 
provide for the hearing of cases of women separate from that 
of the men. 

4. Requiring that probation officers and court attendants 
be civilians instead of police officers as they were formerly. 

5. Forbidding a judge from holding any executive posi- 
tion as political leader. 

6. Installing a finger-print system of identification for all 
persons convicted of prostitution and for nearly all offenders 
committed to the local workhouse. 

7. Authorizing but not requiring proceedings in the hear- 
ing of children’s cases which approach equity proceedings in- 
stead of the purely criminal proceeding prevailing in the New 
York courts. 
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8. Providing for a considerable extension of the use of 
the summons in place of warrants and for more systematic 
records of summonses issued. 

9. Providing for identification cards to be placed in the 
hands of citizens. These make possible the issuing of sum- 
monses directly by the policeman thereby preventing the ne- 
cessity of arrest. 

10. The creation of better physical conditions in the court 
rooms—the abolition of the bridge,* the establishment of sepa- 
rate complaint rooms and provision for better classification in 
the detention rooms. 

11. The assignment of a deputy district attorney to each 
court to read complaints, to advise as to the necessity of an at- 
torney and to ask for the discharge of a case where advisable. 

12. Making provision for easy communication on the part 
of arrested persons with a friend or relative. (Formerly this 
was a source of extended corruption). 

To the Charity Organization Society it seemed that the 
important work of improving conditions in the inferior courts 
and emphasizing the social aspects of their work had only be- 
gun when the work of the official Commission was ended. It 
felt that the great reforms initiated by the legislation which 
had been secured could be made effective only by organizing a 
group of influential citizens interested in these reforms, to act 
as a permanent committee for the purpose of taking over and 
giving continuity to the task laid down by the official Commis- 
sion and of bringing the force of public sentiment to bear in 
support of the reforms already undertaken and of others which 
had been or might be suggested. Accordingly, in July, 1910, 
the Committee on Criminal Courts came into being. Three of 
its most active members of the legislative Commission, called 
the Page Commission, became members. The Committee is a 
fortunate combination of men with legal and political experi- 
ence and men who have had extended experience in social work. 
In addition to this, the Committee includes men of all parties 
and of all religions, and is peculiarly well constituted for the 
tasks that have confronted it. 

The keynote of the Committee’s work since its organization 
*See Page 174. 
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has been sympathetic cooperation with judges and magistrates, 
with the persons brought before the court, with court clerks and 
attendants, probation officers, with social workers, with city 
officials and with the public at large. 


The most effective things accomplished by this Committee 
have been brought about by gathering and systematizing the 
facts relating to the work of these courts and making these 
facts known, first of all to the judges and other officials and 
then to the general public. It has served not only as an in- 
vestigator, demonstrator and disseminator of facts, but the facts 
discovered have in each case been coupled with « practical pro- 
gram for changing untoward conditions where discovered. It 
has been able to bring to bear on such programs the judgment 
and influence of a non-partisan group of practical men and 
this coupled with the powerful influence of an informed public 
sentiment has achieved real progress. 


Briefly summarized a few of the things accomplished 
through the cooperation of this Committee, are: 


1. An active campaign resulting in the defeat of a ripper 
bill urged for the purpose of throwing some 50 judges out of 
office and putting political judges in their places as well as up- 
setting reforms secured by the Page Bill. 


2. Assisted in organizing the work of the new domestic 
relations courts and held several conferences for the discussion 
of the problem created by the new courts. Also secured several 
amendments to the law affecting the work of these courts. 

3. Secured the practical abolition of fines and other im- 
portant changes in the disposition of cases of prostitution. 

4. Secured greater interest on the part of judges in the 
use of reformatories by cooperating with the board of man- 
agers of one of the state reformatories for women in arranging 
a trip to the institution and holding a conference there. 


5. Secured from the Superintendent of this institution a 
comprehensive plan for dealing with women offenders in the 
City of New York and assisted in securing provision for an ex- 
perimental station for the study of women offenders. 


6. Outlined and presented to the judges a model record 
system. 
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7. Assisted in securing a site and an additional appropria- 
tion for a new children’s court building, studied its plans thor- 
oughly and secured a redrawing of them. 


8. Assisted in securing 18 additional probation officers, 
ten of whom were for the children’s court. 


9. Assisted in reorganizing probation work in the chil- 
dren’s court. 


10. Arranged series of weekly conferences with children’s 
court judges and members of the Criminal Courts Committee to 
consider and act on problems as they came up. 


The time at my disposal tonight does not make possible an 
elaboration of other detailed changes effected. My purpose in 
calling attention to these activities is simply to illustrate what 
can be accomplished in the socialization of the courts by the 
activities of such a Committee with the feeling that perchance 


the suggestions may afford some little assistance in attacking 
similar problems in other cities. 


The enormity of the problems which have confronted this 
committee may perhaps best be described by quoting from an 
address made by Hon. Bronson Winthrop, chairman of the 
committee, at the annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society, held January 10, 1912. He said: 


‘*Now, when I tell you that there were brought before 
these courts in the period of one year in the Borough of Man- 
hattan alone, nearly two hundred thousand persons, you will 
begin to realize the enormous part that these courts play in the 
life of a vast section of our community; you will realize that 
these courts are inferior only in their jurisdiction, while in their 
immediate effect on our civilization they are as important, in 
many ways more important, than our highest courts. Consider 
that to the two hundred thousand persons who are brought into 
these courts in one year, to that vast multitude with their 
friends and witnesses who may be involved in the case, a City 
Magistrate represents the embodiment of American justice. 
For these persons rarely see or know of the inside of any other 
court. As they see justice adminstered with dignity and de- 
corum, so will be their impression of the majesty of the law. 
So far as their own cases are heard with patience and impar- 
tiality, whether they be complainants or defendants, just so 
far will they come away with the impression that the operation 
of justice is a rational thing, to be reckoned with in a rational 
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way, and not a superior but incomprehensible power, to be re- 
sisted like an evil fate. When you consider that the vast ma- 
jority of these persons are childishly ignorant, that many of 
them are foreigners, and unacquainted with our institutions, 
you will begin to understand the enormous part that these 
courts play, or ought to play in the education of the large num- 
ber whose fate is undecided whether they shall become useful 
citizens or a burden on the community. This is what may be 
ealled the educational phase of these courts. But there is also 
another phase, and it represents problems more difficult of solu- 
tion. Many of the persons brought before these courts, I may 
almost say the majority of them, are in no sense criminal; they 
are merely unfortunate; they have broken some law or regula- 
tion; they must therefore be punished for the protection of 
society; and yet their case is one of charitable rather than 
judicial cognizance. It is for others than those who are 
charged with administering the law to devise the means to pre- 
vent or alleviate the conditions which produce such offenders. 

‘*These, to my mind, are the two most important oppor- 
tunities of those who are interested in the work of these 
courts, to educate the ignorant to a proper respect for the law 
and to strive to remove the causes of misfortune instead of 
merely punishing the unfortunate.’’ 


If we consider in addition to the picture given by Mr. Win- 
throp that the number of persons arraigned for minor offenses 
in the United States in one year is estimated by John Koren of 
the Census Bureau to be at least 650,000, we realize what a 
tremendous opportunity the judges of these courts have to in- 
fluence a considerable proportion of our population. The fact 
that the numbers involved are so large and the problem so im- 
portant leads me to suggest possible practical steps in a pro- 
gram for hastening the introduction into the work of the courts 
of the social changes to which I have referred. I would for the 
reasons given above place as the first part of such a program 
the organization of an effective group of public spirited citi- 
zens, including a liberal percentage of persons who not only 
have some conception of the great social movements referred to, 
but who have at the same time considerable, practical, and if 
possible political experience. The cooperation of such com- 
mittees with the courts can be very effective in securing better 
conditions, in educating public opinion, in working with public 
officials, in supporting necessary appropriations for needed 
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changes, in defeating undesirable legislation, in formulating and 
securing the enactment of desirable legislation and in following 
assiduously the varied activities of these courts. 

As a second element in bringing about these changes I 
would suggest the necessity of securing a more complete realiza- 
tion on the part of the judges themselves of the fact that their 
problem is much less exclusively a legal problem and much 
more largely a social problem. We have in some degree to over- 
come the tradition of many years that the single task of the 
judge is the determination of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. In the inferior courts in particular there are many 
persons brought into the courts who are in no sense criminals. 
They are social beings slightly out of joint with their social 
environment. More important than simply to determine wheth- 
er John Jones, when drunk, really battered the head of his 
neighbor, is to determine how, as a judge, one can dispose of 
this case so as to prevent other unsocial acts on the part of the 
offender. To this end we must make certain that the persons 
on the bench of our inferior courts are thoroughly familiar 
with modern penal and reformative ideals; men who are in 
active touch with the great movements of penal reform; men 
who know the possibilities and the limitations of probation, 
parole and the use of the indeterminate sentence; men who 
know thoroughly the different classes of institutions to which 
they commit cases, their ideals, the results which they secure 
and their limitations; men who are familiar with the various 
charitable and philanthropic activities of the community, whose 
assistance they can from time to time invoke; men who will 
substitute courteous manners and kindly interest for official 
gruffness and harsh severity, men of inextinguishable enthusi- 
asm for making their community a more social community 
through their acts ; men willing to give generously of their time 
and devotion to their work; men who refuse to consider with 
machine-like rapidity cases which are presented before them; 
men with courage to insist on ‘‘even-handed justice’’ in the faée, 
if need be, of the political leader; men with such deep convic- 
tions that they will feel it their duty to educate the public at 
large with regard to the work of the courts in order that the 
force of public opinion may be brought to bear in effecting 
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needed changes,—in short, humane judges, who recognize that 
their task is at least in part a social task and who are social 
students as well as students of juristic technicalities. 

As a third important step, | would suggest the necessary 
machinery for placing before the judge at the time of the hear- 
ing, or at least before sentence, more complete information 
about the arrested person. It is a moral disgrace that in the 
year of our Lord, 1912, in the City of New York, a judge be- 
fore sentencing a man for disorderly conduct or public intoxi- 
cation, or any other offense in which repetitions are likely to 
occur, has no means of knowing whether the person whom he 
is about to sentence is before the police courts of that city for 
the first or the fiftieth time. To be sure sentence should not al- 
ways be measured by the length of a person’s police record, but 
it is impossible to expect any kind of adequate social treatment 
without this knowledge before they judge. The lack of it leads 
to such ridiculous things, for example, as sending a man to 
the workhouse for five days who had been sent there on fifty- 
five previous occasions for the same offense, as was done recent- 
ly in the City of New York. The establishment of a finger 
print system of identification of offenders to be applied to all 
persons: convicted of offenses in which repetitions are likely to 
occur, as has already been done in cases of prostitution in the 
City of New York, and providing for a report to the judge on 
the man’s record is a simple, inexpensive matter and absolutely 
essential to an intelligent and wise disposition of the case. 

But more important perhaps than information about the 
court record of the person convicted, is accurate information 
about the circumstances under which the offense was committed, 
the motives that led to it, the social obligations of the person, 
that is, the number of persons dependent on him, his occupa- 
tion, his personal qualities and his environment. Is it not ex- 
pecting too much to ask a judge to make wise dispositions 
without having sufficient information at his disposal to know 
to what kind of treatment this particular individual will be 
likely to respond? The securing of such necessary information 
implies a very considerable extension of the investigation as- 
pects of probation work. It requires the same kind of in- 
telligence, the same kind of knowledge of social conditions as is 
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required in the investigation of cases by social relief giving 
agencies. 

A similar perfection of the machinery of securing the 
reformation of individuals without the necessity of sending 
them to any institution is another essential. In other words an 
increased number of probation officers—men who are com- 
petent, men of good judgment and broad experience, men with 
a real knowledge of human nature must be placed at the disposal 
of the judge. Men with these qualities cannot be secured with- 
out adequate salaries. This means additional appropriations 
for more men and better trained and better paid men. 

Another essential element is the- recognition of the fact 
that entering somewhere in the problem of the determination of 
the disposition of the case, must come other experts who will 
assist the judge in making a diagnosis of the case. In other 
words there must be placed at the disposal of the court medical 
and psychological experts who will study the doubtful case 
from a physical and mental point of view. It is idle to con- 
tinue to dispose of feeble-minded and mentally and physically 
abnormal cases in the same way that the judge disposes of 
physically and mentally normal cases. Coupled with these 
necessities is the necessity of providing for a greater classifica- 
tion of cases in disposing of them. We must have more spe- 
cialized institutions and agencies for dealing with offenders. 
We must do away once and for all with the general workhouse 
as a place for the commitment of all kinds of cases. We must 
have special institutions for the prostitute, the vagrant, the 
inebriate, the feeble-minded delinquent and even provision for 
classification within the institution or agency which deals with 
these specialized groups. 

Still another essential in any such program as is being con- 
templated is the necessity for more complete, more uniform and 
more systematic records. Not only must the individual record 
be more complete and give a better social picture of the case 
but there must be a more systematic organization and presenta- 
tion to the public of the statistical information which such 
records contain. It is astonishing that in so many of our large 
cities at the present time one cannot from the published rec- 
ords of the court, ascertain what has been the disposition of 
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cases which came before the court. In my own city of New 
York, for example, the tables published in the Annual Reports 
of the Boards of Magistrates, will tell you with some degree 
of accuracy how many persons arrested for any particular 
offense were held, and how many were discharged. But 
nowhere in the report is it possible to find a statement show- 
ing what was done with the cases which were held for that 
offense, how many were fined and how much, how many were 
sent to reformatory institutions, how many were sent to the 
local workhouse, how many were placed on probation and how 
many were dealt with otherwise. This knowledge which is 
fundamentally necessary to any serious consideration of court 
work is not available. It is impossible to make real progress 
in effecting needed changes until such information is auto- 
matically collated and placed at the disposal of the public by 
the court officials themselves. It is greatly to the credit, 
I must say in passing, of Chief Magistrate McAdoo, of New 
York, that he himself has called attention to this marked de- 
fect in court records and that he is desirous of reorganizing 
the reports and making this information available as rapidly 
as possible. There has been a great improvement in this par- 
ticular in the statistical records of the inferior courts of Chi- 
cago, and of some other cities, but this movement for improved 
court records and improved statistical information is in its in- 
fancy; its full development is an imperative necessity. 

A general survey of the court situation in any given com- 
munity is a most helpful preliminary in stimulating needed 
changes. Attention has already been called to the official sur- 
vey made by a legislative commission in the first class cities of 
the State. In each of these cities but particularly in Buffalo 
and New York this survey paved the way for many desirable 
and somewhat radical changes. If such surveys can be made 
official and still thorough-going and with due consideration of 
the social problems involved it adds greatly to the effectiveness 
of the survey in actually bringing results. 

Probably no community endeavoring to effect changes in 
its inferior courts can escape the necessity of changing the 
physical conditions under which the court sits. The mere doing 
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away with the so-called ‘‘bridge’’ in the New York courts, 
filled as it was with policemen, court attendants and retainers, 
effectually preventing the defendant from the opportunity of a 
frank statement to the judge, and the placing of the offender 
in a witness chair near the judge, has added greatly to the or- 
derly procedure and the securing of ‘‘even handed justice’’ in 
the New York courts. The addition of a complaint room to 
which the public who have complaints to make are admitted 
and are allowed to make their complaints in complete confidence 
without the presence of others, has likewise done much to add 
to the social effectiveness of those courts. But these are only 
details, important though they may be. As a rule in the in- 
ferior courts of our cities we have two extremes, both unde- 
sirable. In one we find an old dilapidated building, ill kept, 
frequently dark and dingy and unsanitary; at the other ex- 
treme is the elaborate monument to an architect—marble front, 
costly pillars, and extravagant construction. Neither of them 
are planned well from the point of view of the actual admini- 
stration of the work of the court. It is impossible to leave the 
desired moral effect on that part of the public which finds its 
way to police courts with dirty and dingy surroundings. They 
cannot be inspired or impressed with respect for the govern- 
ment which maintains such conditions. It is impossible for the 
judge to do effective work under such conditions. An impera- 
tive need in our American municipalities is simply planned, 
simply constructed and for that reason, inexpensive court. 
houses. Their beauty should consist in being perfectly adapted 
to the complete purposes of the court. The plans should not 
be left to architects alone. In addition to the co-operation of 
the judge with the architects will frequently be found neces- 
sary the suggestions of other students of the work of the court. 
The plans recently drawn for a new children’s court in the 
City of New York were entirely redrawn after they had been 
studied by the voluntary committee referred to and after con- 
ferences between this committee and the judges and the archi- 
tects. 

Publicity is another essential. The public must know more 
about the work of the courts and public sentiment must be 
brought to bear to secure needed legislation, needed appropria- 
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tions and other needed changes. The judge needs not only the 
cooperation of the newspaper but the newspaper should be in- 
terested in the human, social side of his problem. If it is im- 
possible to do good work under existing conditions the judge 
must enlist the cooperation of the newspapers in informing the 
public in order that they may demand a change of conditions. 
In many instances it would be beneficial if the judge could an- 
ticipate the desires of the newspaper reporter by providing 
him with the material for a press bulletin or a special news 
story. Such publicity centering about the real work and the 
real needs of the court is a public service of great value. The 
judge might well welcome the opportunity to go before civic 
organizations and public meetings and conferences, for the 
purpose of explaining the details of the work of his court, 
showing the public what good things are being accomplished 
and what good things should and could be accomplished if 
conditions made them possible. Civic organizations must in- 
terest themselves in visiting the court and informing them- 
selves with regard to its operations. They must then use every 
means at their disposal to inform the larger public of condi- 
tions which exist and conditions which ought to exist. 

Finally, the organized social activities of the community 
must take greater responsibility in the problems of the courts in 
their community than has previously been the case. Upon 
them, after all, rests the responsibility of stimulating a social 
interest in this problem. Upon them is placed the duty of in- 
forming themselves with regard to existing conditions and with 
regard to conditions which ought to exist. Unless they are in 
a position from their broad study of social problems to inaugu- 
rate and carry through such movements, it is difficult to ex- 
pect others to be in a position to do this. Not only have they 
this responsibility in stimulating and bringing about such move- 
ments, but they should also labor incessantly to bring about a 
greater degree of cooperation between charitable and social 
agencies and the courts themselves. 

These suggested necessary steps in any program are in- 
complete and are intended merely as suggestions. The author 
of this paper from recent experience in the City of New York 
is greatly impressed with the possibilities of effectively attacking 
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this problem. It is a relatively neglected field; its possibilities 
of immediate progress are accordingly great. With active co- 
operation in any community on the part of judges, social work- 
ers, and interested public citizens, much progress can be made 


in what I have called in this paper the process of the socializa- 
tion of our inferior courts. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE COURTS. 
By Professor Roscoe Pound, Harvard Law School. 


The judges in the several courts of justice, says Blackstone, ‘‘are 
the depositaries of the laws, the living oracles who must decide in all 
eases of doubt.’’ Hence, to the practical American, taught that law is 
law because the courts so decide, it may well seem clear enough, when 
the law lags in the social movements that are going on all about us, that 
the fault must lie with the courts. That he does assume this is shown 
by the vogue of crude schemes for overhauling our judicial organization, 
the currency of so-called reforms of the courts which disregard all judi- 
cial experience and legal history and the popularity of the legal muck- 
raker whose garbled accounts of decisions might have been written of 
our courts from the beginning of our government with quite as much 
truth, but a generation ago would not have been able to find a publisher. 
In other lands, however, where the courts have no such role in the process 
of government as they have with us, the problem of making the law an 
effective social instrument, a means of achieving social progress, is quite 
as real as with us. On the Continent, under the influence of Roman-law 
ideas, the courts or judges are not thought of as depositaries or as oracles 
of the law. Whereas we say a rule is law because the courts apply it in 
the decision of causes, they say upon the continent that the courts apply 
the rule in the decision of causes because it is law. And yet the social- 
ization of law is a problem the world over. A whole literature upon 
this subject has sprung up in Germany and in France. Our situation in 
America is in no way unique; and if it is more acute, the reason is to be 
found in our eighteenth-century system of checks and balances, in the 
legal, political and philosophical charts called bills of rights by which 
our fathers sought to confine courts and legislatures and sovereign peo- 
ples for all time within the straight and narrow course of individualistic 
natural law. 

For a time there was need of propagandist agitation. It was neces- 
sary that the public, the legal profession and the courts be mate to 
recognize that our legal system was to be re-examined, many of its fun- 
damental principles recast, and the whole re-adjusted to proceed along 
new lines. This task of awakening has been achieved. A generation ago 
it would have been hard to find anyone to question that, upon, the whole, 
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American law was quite what it should be. Some of the older members of 
the bar, indeed, still cherish the belief which was then universal. But 
first the economists and sociologists and students of government and then 
the Bar itself have been thinking upon this matter freely and vigorously 
until criticism has become staple. Nowhere is this change more notice- 
able than in the reports and proceedings of our Bar Associations. Not 
long ago the dominant note was one of eulogy, of pride in our system and 
in its administration, and complacent comparison with what we took to 
be the legal systems of other peoples. To-day each volume of such pro- 
ceedings is filled with critical comments upon every side of the law and 
of its administration and the more conservative are content with a tone 
of apology or with deprecating extravagant criticism. The need for 
propaganda has passed. Now for a season we need careful diagnosis and 
thorough-going study of the lines upon which change is to proceed. A 
change in juridical fundamentals must begin at the beginning. The 
problem of the sociological jurist lies far deeper than individual courts 
or judges, and deepsr than lawyers and courts and judges collectively. 
Legal history shows that from time to time legal systems have to 
be remade, and that this new birth of a body of law takes place through 
the infusion into the legal system of something from without. A purely 
professional development of law, which is necessary in the long run, has 
certain disadvantages, and the undue rigidity to which it gives rise must 
be set off from time to time by receiving into the legal system ideas de- 
veloped outside of legal thought. Such a process has taken place twice 
in the history of our own law. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the common law, through purely professional development in the 
King’s Courts, had become so systematic and logical and rigid that it 
took no account of the moral aspects of causes to which it was to be ap- 
plied. With equal impartiality its rules fell upon the just and the un- 
just. As Dean Ames put it, the attitude of the law was unmoral. The 
rise of the court of Chancery and development of equity brought about 
an infusion of morals into the legal system, an infusion of the ethical 
notions of chancellors who were clergymen, not lawyers, and thus made 
over the whole law. Again in the eighteenth century the law had be- 
come so fixed and systematized by professional development as to be 
quite out of accord with a commercial age. As the sixteenth-century 
judge refused to hear of a purely moral question, asking simply, what is 
the common law? so the eighteenth-century judge at first refused to hear 
of mercantile custom and commercial usage, and insisted upon the strict 
rules of the traditional law. But before the century was out, by the 
absorption of the law merchant, a great body of non-professional ideas, 
worked out by the experience of merchants, had been infused into the 
legal system and had created or made over whole departments of the law. 
To-day a like process is going on. The sixteenth-century judge, who ren- 
dered judgment upon a bond already paid because no formal release had 
been executed and refused to take account of the purely moral aspects 
of the creditor’s conduct, the great judge in the eighteenth century who 
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refused to allow the indorsee of a promissory note to sue upon it, because 
by the common law things in action were not transferable, and would not 
listen to the settled custom of merchants to transfer such notes nor to 
the statement of the London tradesmen as to the unhappy effect of such 
a ruling upon business, have their entire counterpart in the judges of 
one of the great courts of the United States in the twentieth century to 
whom the economic and sociological aspects of a question appear palpably 
irrelevant. 

The parallel is so close that it is worth pursuing. Addressing him- 
self to a doctor of divinity, a serjeant at law of the reign of Henry 
VIII, disposed of the purely moral aspect of allowing recovery upon a 
bond paid but not formally released, in these words: ‘‘in what uncer- 
tantie shall the king’s subjects stande, when they shall be put from the 
lawe of the realme, and be compelled to be ordered by the discretion and 
conscience of one man! And namelie for as moch as conscience is a 
thinge of great uncertaintie; for some men thinke that if they treade 
upon two strawes that lye acrosse, that they offende in conscience, and 
some man thinketh that if he lake money, and another hath too moche, 
that he may take part of his with conscience; and so divers men divers 
conscience; for everie man knoweth not what conscience is so well as 
you Mr. Doctour.’’ 

In 1704, Lord Holt, when the question of negotiation of promissory 
notes was before him spoke of ‘‘the mighty ill consequences that it was 
pretended would ensue by obstructing this course,’’ asked ‘‘why do not 
dealers use that way which is legal?’’ and proceeded to argue upon strict 
common-law grounds why the indorsement of a note could not be given 
effect. 

In 1911, the Court of Appeals of New York, having a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act before it, said: ‘‘The report of the commission is 
based upon a most voluminous array of statistical tables, extracts from 
the works of philosophical writers and the industrial laws of many 
countries, all of which are designed to show that our own system of 
dealing with industrial accidents is economically, morally, and legally 
unsound. Under our form of government, however, courts must regard 
all economic, philosophical, and moral theories, attractive and desirable 
though they may be, as subordinate to the primary question whether 
they can be molded into statutes without infringing upon the letter or 
spirit of our written constitutions.’’ 

The sixteenth and seventeenth century law was brought to take ac- 
count of ethics. The eighteenth century law came to receive the cus- 
tom of merchants as part of the law of the land. May we not be con- 
fident that in the same way the law of the twentieth century will absorb 
the new economics and the social science of to-day and be made over 
thereby? 

A developed legal system is made up of two elements, a traditional 
element and an enacted or imperative element. Although at present the 
balance in our law is shifting gradually to the side of the enacted ele- 
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ment, the traditional element is still by far the more important. In the 
first instance, we must rely upon it to meet all new problems, for the 
legislator acts only after they attract attention. But even after the legis- 
lator has acted, it is seldom if ever that his foresight extends to all the 
details of his problem or that he is able to do more than provide a broad, 
if not a crude, outline. Hence even in the field of the enacted law, the tra- 
ditional element of the legal system plays a chief part. We must rely upon 
it to fill the gaps in legislation, to develop the principles introdurced by 
legislation and to interpret them. Let us not forget that so-called interpre- 
tation is not merely ascertainment of the legislative intent. If it were, it 
would be the easiest instead of the most difficult of judicial tasks. Where 
the legislature has had an intent and has sought to express it, there is 
seldom a question of interpretation. The difficulties arise in the myriad 
eases with respect to which the law maker had no intention because he 
had never thought of them—indeed perhaps he could never have thought 
of them. Here under the guise of interpretation the court, willing or un- 
willing, must to some extent make the law, and our security that it will 
be made as law and not as arbitrary rule lies in the judicial and juristic 
tradition from which the materials of judicial law-making are derived. 
Accordingly the traditional element of the legal system is and must be 
used even in an age of copious legislation, to supplement, round out and 
develop the enacted element, and in the end it usually swallows up the 
latter and incorporates its results in the body of tradition. Moreover a 
large field is always unappropriated by enactment, and here the tradition- 
al element is supreme. In this part of the law fundamental ideas change 
slowly. The alterations wrought here and there by legislation, not al- 
ways consistent with one another, do not produce a general advance. 
Indeed they may be held back at times in the interests, real or supposed, 
of uniformity and consistency, through the influence of the traditional 
element. It is obvious, therefore, that above all else the condition of 
the law depends upon the condition of this element of the legal system. 
If the traditional element of the law will not hear of new ethical ideas, 
or will not hear of the usages of the mercantile community, or will not 
hear of new economics or of the tenets of the modern social sciences, 
legislation will leng beat its ineffectual wings in vain. Probably all 
of you know this from experience. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
through the dominance of eighteenth century philosophical ideas in pro- 
fessional thinking and of the ideas of the historical school in legal teach- 
ing, the leading conceptions of Anglo-American common law had come to 
be regarded as fundamental conceptions of legal science. Not merely the 
jurist, but the legislator, the sociologist, the criminalist, the labor leader 
and even, as in the case of our corporation law, the business man had to 
reckon with them. A great part of the present dissatisfaction with our 
courts has its origin in decisions of the end of the last century, when 
ideas of finality of the common law were general—decisions which would 
be rendered by few courts, if by any, to-day. 

If, however, the causes of the backwardness of the law with respect 
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to social problems and the unsocial attitude of the law toward questions 
of great import in the modern community are to be found in the tradi- 
tional element of the legal system, the surest means of deliverance are 
to be found there also. The infusion of morals into the law through the 
development of equity was not an achievement of legislation but the 
work of courts. The absorption of the usages of merchants into the law 
was not brought about by statutes, but by judicial decisions. When once 
the current of juristic thought and judicial decision is turned into the 
new course our Anglo-American method of judicial empiricism has al- 
ways proved adequate. Given new premises, our common law has the 
means of developing them to meet the exigencies of justice and of mold- 
ing the results into a scientific system. Moreover, it has the power of 
acquiring new premises, as it did in the development of equity and the 
absorption of the law merchant, and as it is beginning to do once more 
to-day. For there are many signs that fundamental changes are taking 
place in our legal system and that a shifting is in progress from the in- 
dividualist justice of the nineteenth century, which has passed so sig- 
nificantly by the name of legal justice, to the social justice of to-day. 

Six noteworthy changes in the law, which are in the spirit of recent 
ethics, recent philosophy and recent political thought, may be referred 
to. 

First among these we may note limitations on the use of property, 
attempts to prevent the anti-social exercise of rights. At this point 
judicial decision has been an agency of progress. This is no time or 
place for details. I need only refer to the gradual but steady change of 
front in our case law with respect to the so-called spite fence, and to 
the establishment in American case law of doctrines with respect to 
percolating water and to surface water, in which a principle of reason- 
able use has superseded the old and narrow idea that the owner of the 
surface could do as he pleased. 

Second, we may note limitations upon freedom of contract, such as 
requirement of payment of wages in cash, regulations of hours and con- 
ditions of labor, and limitations upon the power of employers to restrain 
membership in unions. These have been matters of legislation. But our 
courts have taken the law of insurance practically out of the category of 
contract, have taken the law of surety companies practically out of the 
law of suretyship, and have established that the duties of public service 
companies are not contractual, flowing that agreement, but are quasi-con- 
tractual, flowing from the calling in which the public servant is engaged. 
Not merely in labor legislation, but in judicial decision with respect to 
public callings, the whole course of modern law is belying the famous 
individualist generalization of the nineteenth century that the growth 
of law is a progress from status to contract. 

Third, we may note limitations on the power of disposing of property. 
These are chiefly legislative. Examples are the requirement in many 
states that the wife join in a conveyance of the family home; the statutes 
in some jurisdictions requiring the wife to join in a mortgage of house- 
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hold goods; the statute of Massachusetts requiring the wife to join in 
an assignment of the husband’s wages. 

Fourth, reterence may -be made to limitations upon the power of the 
creditor or injured party to secure satisfaction. The Roman law in its 
classical period had developed something of this sort. In the case of 
certain debtors as against certain creditors, the Roman law gave the 
benefit or the privilege of not answering for the entire amount, but for 
so much only as the debtor could pay for the time being. Naturally this 
doctrine was rejected in the modern civil law as being out of accord with 
the individualism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The new 
German code, however, has a number of provisions restricting the power 
of the creditor to secure satisfaction, such as, for example, the provision 
that the statutory liability of an insane wrongdoer shall not go so far 
as to deprive him of means of support. In the United States, the home- 
stead exemption statutes which prevail in so many states, and the per- 
sonality exemptions, which in some states go so far as to exempt five 
hundred dollars to the head of the family, and usually make liberal ex- 
emptions of tools to the artisan, library to the professional man, animals 
and implements to the farmer, and wages to the head of a family wiil 
serve as illustrations. There is a notable tendency in recent legislation 
and in recent discussion to insist, not that the debtor keep faith in all 
cases, even if it ruin him and his family, but that the creditor must take 
a risk also—either along with, or even in some cases, instead of the 
debtor. 

Fifth, there is a tendency to revive the primitive idea of liability 
without fault not only in the form of wide responsibility for agencies 
employed, but in placing upon an enterprise the ‘burden of repairing in 
juries, without fault of him, who conducts it, which are incident to the 
undertaking. What Dean Ames, from the standpoint of the historical 
jurist reviewing the gradual development of legal doctrines based upon 
free action of the human will, called ‘‘the unmoral standard of acting 
at one’s peril’’ is coming back into the law in the form of employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation. There is a strong and growing 
tendency, where there is no blame on either side, to ask in view of the 
exigencies of social justice, who can best bear the loss. 

Finally, recent legislation, and to some extent, judicial decision, has 
begun to change the old attitude of the law with respect to dependent 
members of the household. Courts no longer make the natural rights of 
parents with respect to children the chief basis of their decisions. The 
individual interest of parents which used to be the one thing regarded 
has come to be almost the last thing regarded as compared with the in- 
terest of the child and the interest of society. In other words, here also 
social interests are now chiefly regarded. 

It is true many of the examples I have just adduced are taken 
from legislation. It is true also that some of these legislative innovations 
upon the settled juridical ideas of the past two centuries have been re- 
sisted bitterly by some courts. Yet I am confident that every one of them 
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would stand in the highest court of the land and in a growing majority 
of our state courts to-day. Moreover, what is more important, many of 
the most significant examples are taken from judicial decisions. If, there- 
fore, the disease is in the traditional element of our legal system, the 
cure is going on there under our eyes. It is an infusion of social ideas 
into the traditional element of our law that we must bring about; and 
such an infusion is going on. The right course is not to tinker with our 
courts and with our judicial organization in the hope of bringing about 
particular results in particular kinds of cases, at a sacrifice of all that 
we have learned or ought to have learned from legal and judicial his- 
tory. It is rather to provide a new set of premises, a new order of ideas 
in such form that the courts may use them and develop them into a mod- 
ern system by judicial experience of actual causes. A body of law which 
will satisfy the social workers of to-day can not be made of the ultra- 
individualist materials of eighteenth century jurisprudence and nine- 
teenth-century common law based thereon, no matter how judges are 
chosen or how, or how often, they are dismissed. 

A master of legal history tells us that taught law is tough law. 
Certainly it is true that our legal thinking and legal teaching are to be 
blamed more than the courts for the want of sympathy with social legis- 
lation which has been so much in evidence in the immediate past. One 
might almost say that instead of recall of judges, recall of law-teachers 
would be a useful institution. At any rate what we must insist upon is 
recall of much of the juristic and judicial thinking of the last century. 

For many reasons, which can not be taken up here, our conception 
of the end of the legal system came to be thoroughly individualist. Legal 
justice meant securing of individual interests. It sought by means of 
law to prevent all interference with individual self development and self 
assertion so far as this might be done consistently with a like self develop- 
ment and self assertion on the part of others. It conceived that the 
function of the state and of the law was to make it possible for the in- 
dividual to act freely. Hence it called for a minimum of legal restraint, 
restricting the sphere of law to such checks as are necessary to secure 
‘*a harmonious co-existence of the individual and of the whole.’’ This 
purely individualist theory of justice culminated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Bills of Rights so 
characteristic of that period. The contests between the courts and crown 
in England, which made the common law an effective political weapon 
in the hands of those who opposed the crown, the thorough-going Old 
Testament individualism of the Puritan in England and America, the rise 
and establishment of individualist economics in the period of commercial 
activity, and the training of the Anglo-American lawyer in the Grotian 
theories of natural rights set forth in the first book of Blackstone, com- 
bined to fasten the notion of justice as a device for securing the maxi- 
mum of individual self assertion upon nineteenth-century legal thought. 
Continental Europe fell away from it first. The English were falling 
away from it before the work of Bentham’s school was complete, and 
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committed themselves to collectivist ideas in their legislation a genera- 
tion ago. In the United States it persisted to the very end of the nine- 
teenth century. Spencer’s formula of justice, ‘‘the liberty of each lim- 
ited only by the like liberties of all,’’ represents the ideal which Amer- 
can law has had before it during its whole existence. In politics, in 
ethics, and in economics this conception has decayed, and has given way 
to a newer idea of justice. But it continues to rule in jurisprudence. For, 
although social justice, the last conception to develop, has taken hold of 
juristic thought in Europe, is making itself felt in legislation, has moved 
juries in groping for the new standard to render verdicts wholly at 
variance with the legal theories laid down for their guidance, thus pro- 
ducing a chronic condition of conflict between the courts and juries in 
certain classes of cases, and has even moved courts here and there in 
our case law to depart from the ancient landmarks, we must on the whole 
concede that the sociologists and economists are well warranted in con- 
trasting the idea of justice in American legal philosophy with the idea 
entertained in all other related sciences. 

In contrast with the juristic thinking of the immediate past, which 
started from the premise that the object of law was to secure individual 
interests and knew of social interests only as individual interests of the 
state or sovereign, the juristic thinking of the present must start from 
the proposition that individual interests are to be secured by law be- 
cause and to the extent that they are social interests. There is a social 
interest in securing individual interests so far as securing them conduces 
to general security, security of institutions, and the general moral and 
social life of individuals. Hence while individual interests are one thing 
and social interests another, the law, which is a social institution, really 
secures individual interests because of a social interest in so doing. 
Hence it would seem that no individual may claim to be secured in an 
interest that conflicts with any that is social unless he can show some 
countervailing social interest in so securing it—some social interest to 
outweigh that with which his individual interest conflicts. If we com- 
pare with the foregoing proposition the classical statement of Black- 
stone— 

**BResides the public is in nothing so essentially interested as in se- 
curing to every individual his private rights’’— 
and if, contrasting these, we bear in mind that the latter represents not 
only the legal thought of the past but the doctrines to which our fathers 
sought to hold us for all time by constitutional provisions, we shall see 
how long a road our legal system has to travel. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that study of fundamental problems of 
jurisprudence, not petty changes of the judicial establishment, is the 
road to socialization of the law. First of all, there must be a definition 
of social justice to replace the individualist or so-called legal justice 
which we have; there must be a definition of social interests and a study 
of how far these are subserved by securing the several individual in- 
terests which the law has worked out so thoroughly in the past; there 
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must be study of the means of securing these social interests otherwise 
than by the methods which the past had worked out for purely individual 
interests. Second, there must be study of the actual social effects of 
legal institutions and legal doctrines. Courts can not do this, nor can 
law teachers or law writers, except within narrow limits. The futility 
of a self-sufficing, self-centered science of law has become apparent to 
jurists. In politics and in sociology the results of centuries of judicial 
experience deserve to be regarded more than they have been in the past. 
But far more in jurisprudence the results of present day social surveys 
and the knowledge gained by the activities of the army of social work- 
ers that have taken upon themselves to do what among other peoples 
would be left to the state, must be put in the very front of the materials 
of that science. Its main problem to-day is to enable and to compel law- 
making and also the interpretation and application of legal rules to take 
more account and more intelligent account of the social facts upon which 
law must proceed and to which it is to be applied. 


FACTORS OTHER THAN LEGAL IN DEALING WITH CRIMINAL 
CASES. 


By William Healy, M. D., Director Juvenile Psychopathis Institute, 
Chicago. 


(Condensed) 


The signs of the times, if I read them aright, are that an awakening 
of the spirit concerned with criminal affairs is at hand. This awakening 
is not the result of any sudden discoveries, but is being gradually pro- 
duced by pressure bearing in from many sides. The large hopefulness 
of the present activity of thought on the subject is in its catholicity, its 
appreciation of professional and economic standpoints, its union of 
ethical psychological, medical and social endeavors. Theoretical feat- 
ures are being contested and the deep hard facts of life and experience 
while quite inadequately studied and unready for presentation, are being 
ealled for more and more. 

The output of ideas concerning the offender and his treatment has 
been greatly augmented in the last three or four years in the most diversi- 
fied ways. Professional penologists have been occasionally glimpsing a lit- 
tle new light and less occasionally communicating it. A few offenders 
themselves, in prison or out, have been telling us the standpoint of the 
man who is underneath. Occasionally litterateurs, such as Galsworthy, 
force the issue upon us in effectual ways, 

A notable recent development is the fact that some elective officials, 
finding themselves with various powers over prisoners, have come to 
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regard their office seriously and have shown an optimism born of faith 
in men that has not been quenched by overmuch contact with human 
failures. It is refreshing to see the broad point of view exhibited by 
some of our governors of states who have become interested in prisoners 
and to learn their ideas and experiences in new ways of handling con- 
viets which they themselves devised and stand sponsor for. I have to 
confess myself delighted with the statement of the attorney general of the 
United States, who tells me that one of the most striking experiences 
of his professional life has been his observation of the machine methods 
by which federal prisoners with all their varying needs and capabilities 
are treated under what should be the most advanced of guardians, name- 
ly, the government of the United States. 

In England we find the same type of thought and action. There, 
as here, no concerted plan of reform of the criminal law, or of the 
handling of criminals has been evolved, but we find that they are with 
us in focusing their attention upon the practical problem of the offender 
himself as an individual who is a menace to society. 

In several continental countries this is different. Germany in par- 
ticular, has taken some very well defined strides toward criminal law 
reform. A plan for revision of their criminal code has been under dis- 
cussion now for some years, with the result that a small library has been 
written on the issues involved. Their main outlook on the whole problem 
is not the one we find expressed in England or in our own country. Most 
of their writers believe that the fundamentally important point is to 
get the best possible philosophical basis for the development of criminal 
procedure and a criminal code. Of course there is some consideration of 
the varieties of offenders and of well marked cases of mental aberration 
or defect, but the learning of the ages is brought to bear by such men 
as Nagler and Alifeld, who present a mass of authority to show that 
after all the best interests of society are conserved by largely neglecting 
the individual and returning evil for evil. Among the professors of 
law there is much objection to the administration of criminal law upon 
the basis of anything except retribution. 

The wide spread feeling of need for change is evidenced by the 
fact that Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Sweden are all at present 
considering, and some of them directly preparing revision of their crim- 
inal codes. Some other careful students take standpoints quite apart 
from those represented by the opposing schools of German thought. 
Gross, certainly one of the foremost authorities, is a firm believer that 
ultimately the accused will have to be judged according to his indi- 
viduality in relation to its actions and believes that the study of causa- 
tion of crime, the so-called etiology, is the most important task. Pro- 
fessor Thyren, who has been officially planning reform of the Swedish 
code, concludes that it is only through a thorough consideration of 
causes and motives that we can learn to so impose the penalty that it 
will have the effect of eradicating the evil tendencies of the criminal. 
In general, the modern Italian criminologists hold that punishment has 
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no other end than the prevention of repetition of crime and of course 
this implies the highest grade of individualization in the treatment of 
the offender. 

In enunciating bare principles none go any farther than did Seneca 
when he asserted that the criminal law should be administered with the 
aim that either it may improve him whom it punishes, or that his pun- 
ishment may render others better, or that evil people being removed 
others may live more securely. The mark was well set by that ancient 
authority, the difficulty is in so directing our efforts that the mark is 
reached. We know that it is perhaps most often missed. 

As students attempting a survey of the field, where can we turn 
for relief from the futility of our failures? One sees certainly no im- 
mediate help from any attempt at theorizing. 

Many concrete illustrations could be given which show how over- 
whelmingly important are certain extra-legal considerations for render- 
ing a safe judgment on the offeider’s capacity for reformation, on the 
likelihood of his developing a life-long grudge against society, on his 
chances for becoming a vicious or dependent charge, on the physical, 
mental and social needs which may well be at the roots of his miscon- 
duet. The first figures from the study of the relation of mental defect to 
erime, and particularly to recidivism, a study which is hardly fairly 
started, is just one of the facts we may offer in proof of our great igno- 
rance of the subject. When it becomes clear to us that we know so little 
we shall agree with Gretener of Breslau who contends against all the 
theorists that a new criterion of criminality will be developed only 
after scientific methods of observation and experiment have been intro- 
duced into the domain of crime and its punishment. 

Such careful work as has already been done, leads us away from 
theories and closer to life. The so-called principles of criminal law and 
the canons of ethics fade into relative insignificance in the presence of 
the discoverable sources and springs of conduct. With even a partial 
understanding of these comes realization that the richness and variety 
of human experience and the prevailing influences on conduct are not 
even hinted at in the set phrases of the schools which deal with the 
philosophy of social behavior. What we can see by intensive study of 
criminalism is that there are causes and sources that are strong enough 
to partake of the nature of natural phenomena and that in neglecting 
their influence and existence we are disregarding the first principles of 
common sense. We do not thoroughly know the underlying foundations 
of conduct, but we do know that they exist as such—we do know they 
must be further studied and we do know that ultimately they must be 
reckoned with as forces in the individual and in society. 

The work already accomplished leads inevitably to certain con- 
clusions. First, the great value of individualization. The intimate study 
of offenders brings appreciation of human differences, of special defects 
and peculiarities and experiences, both personal and social, that have 
all to do with the production of anti-social conduct. 
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Out of the chaos that complete individualization would seem to 
imply spring clear, definite types of conduct and types of defect and 
peculiarity that give foundation for safe generalizations and for accu- 
rate predictions of the upbuilding of an effective criminal procedure. 

The predictabilities of medical and psychological science as far as 
they have been formulated are involved in scientific individualization 
and are to a considerable extent available for the handling of criminals. 
I have observed many curious things, readily predictable in the realms 
of science outside of the court room, illustrating the lack of public fore- 
sight. A man released after some years of imprisonment for certain of- 
fenses, which neurologists know are characteristic of a definite type of 
personality, and peculiarly apt to be recommitted, does the same thing 
over again inside a few days, irretrievably injures the moral well-being 
of several little girls, and is sent to the penitentiary again for a longer 
term—nothing having been predicated, nothing having been done in the 
way of treatment before nor now. Or see at another time how side by 
side with a capable swindler comes a case of high grade feebleminded- 
ness that is never sized up by the ordinary procedure of a legal deten- 
tion, trial and commitment—and consider how utterly different is the 
possibility of their two reactions to supposedly deterrent punishment. 
So with the epileptics, that most important class of recidivists, notori 
ously hard of recognition as such, they are generally passed along with 
all the others when, as a matter of fact, society has much at stake in 
recognizing them early and handling them separately. 

The reason why these various factors and types are not recognized 
under the law is that there has been very little attention to the springs 
of conduct. It is only when the offender’s mental and moral trend is a 
well defined stream that its characteristics and course are recognized. 
In the court room, the reformatory, in the parole board room, or even 
with the probation officer the genetics of criminal impulses are rarely 
studied or appreciated. 

The need of individualization of treatment has been well recognized 
by some legal authorities, but it is far from a complete possibility in 
the eyes of many students of the law. Saleilles in his work on the sub- 
ject sees the difficulties and feels that the necessities of individual cases 
vary so greatly that they can never be administered by statute. Tarde, 
his compatriot agrees and believes the outcome is only through admini- 
strative procedure. Roscoe Pound see the value of individualization, but 
wants it administered according to a definite legal system and believes 
that this can be achieved if the procedure of the courts of equity is 
adopted for the criminal law. He says, however, ‘‘attempts to intro- 
duce any system for the individualization of the adult will have to 
wrestle a long time with constitutional provisions.’’ 

To the onlooker who does not see all the embarrassments which the 
trained lawver knows will occur in the forwarding of such reform 
measures, many of the supposed difficulties would seem to be easily swept 
away. How about this latter day method of a warden taking prisoners 
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sentenced to the penitentiary into outdoor camps a hundred miles away 
and enlisting them in various occupations. Or what about a governor 
invading a prison and sending out men on parole to take jobs here and 
there. This would seem to be anything but what was decreed by the 
judge and jury; it would seem to be direct interference with an order of 
court by an official who has been sworn to carry out the law. It ap- 
pears then that pretty strong reform measures can be taken with the 
sympathy of the public who, after all, would have to decide finally on 
constitutional provisions. 

The second point that stands out as the result of careful case studies 
is that we are probably only in the beginning of the development of 
methods of study. The time has gone by for thinking of criminals in 
terms of measurement of zygomatic diameters, of sensitiveness of finger 
tips, or of ear anomalies. Much more recently have come forward 
methods and systems of giving mental tests, but, however valuable in 
some cases and however captivating any such system of tests may be 
in its simplicity and adjustment to a given scale, mental qualities that 
underlie criminalism will be found frequently far from measureable by 
any given system. 

The first question that must be asked in regard to the individual 
case, or to the whole problem of criminality is: When we take under 
consideration human conduct, what are we dealing with? The answer is 
that we are dealing with an expression of mental life. Anything that 
influences human conduct, influences it through that part of the human 
being which is directly responsible for human conduct, namely, the mind. 
He who would know the sources of misdeeds must study the quirks and 
turns and conflicts and disabilities of the human mind and what causes 
them. He must study them intimately and in their beginnings. He must 
endeavor to gain understanding of that prime factor, psychological gene- 
ties. Of course many physical and social and developmental conditions 
influence the mental qualities which have to do with conduct and are te 
be regarded as almost immediate factors. And it is of all these things 
that we need concrete studies. For the better handling of criminals 
abstract formulae are not wanted, but there must be studies of how 
alteration of this or that condition of life influenced this or that phase 
of mentality and conduct. We are inclined to agree with Gross, himself 
a teacher of the criminal law, who says, in speaking of how the accused 
is to be ultimately judged according to his individuality, ‘‘ Psychological 
valuation will thus come to be the basis of all thought and this valuation 
is already to-day one of humanity’s greatest tasks.’’ 

The great help in this research of the future will be a psychology 
dealing not with complicated apparatus and fine sensory and perceptive 
discriminations, but of a flexible and well-rounded type which involves 
a keen intimate study of the whole individual and of the various phases 
of his development. The study that is necessary is that of the whole 
human individual which includes all things that are likely to have in- 
fluence upon the formation of character and conduct. The task is a dif- 
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ficult one, but anything short of this will at once be picked to pieces by 
legal minds and will frequently fail in practice. 

Another point that comes forcibly to one engaged in the actual study 
of offenders is the extremely close relationship of delinquency to the in- 
fluences and conditions which were paramount in youth. In conduct as 
almost nowhere else the child is father to the man. We have made be- 
ginnings, but only beginnings in understanding the meaning of this 
prodigiously important law of human nature. The next step must be to 
gain understanding of the child. Our juvenile courts mean little if the 
young offender is not handled in the full light of intelligence—the young 
offender and his parental guardians. The good judge, can not know the 
child without intimately studying him, or having him studied, and on 
the other hand, the judge and the probation officer can not learn wisdom 
from failures and from successes unless there is careful diagnosis and 
classification. Juvenile courts fail many times, recidivism is rampant 
there as elsewhere, and great is the need for estimating causes. Here is 
the time for gaining the needed knowledge and at this age comes the op- 
portunity for reckoning with causes that make for failure. 

Taking it altogether we are not sure of many theoretical points, we 
have much to learn of human nature and especially of the mechanism of 
the human mind, but we do know sufficient to make us realize the vast 
importance of other than legal considerations concerning the handling of 
offenders. If under the law society is going to handle the matter of 
conduct then it ought to make every attempt to do its work well and to 
protect society to the utmost and to this end it must take cognizance of 
the facts of mental life under which all conduct is determined—the 
psychological laws through which, as far as behavior is concerned, we 
live and move and have our being. To start with we know the follow- 
ing verifiable laws; In the world of conduct and mental life, as elsewhere, 
effects are always the result of causes. Next there is the important law 
of habit formation, a matter of particular import in criminalism. Then 
there is the fact of the greater plasticity of character and mental life in 
early years. There is the law, curiously overlooked in penal institutions, 
that nature abhors a vacuum, that there is no emptiness even in mental 
life—lack of healthy interests simply means unhealthy ones. Then there 
is the law that mental defectives have little resistance to anti-social 
impulses from within or from without; and there is the law that certain 
types of mind are prone to recommit offenses; and conversely that cer- 
tain types of crime are likely»to be repeated by him who has once com- 
mitted them. There is the law, recently made clear, that inner mental 
experience, as well as environmental happenings in young childhood 
frequently determine the trend of whole careers. There is the well-known 
fact that prison incarceration tends to weaken both will and body and 
that consequently less is to be expected after a prison experience in the 
way of good conduct than there was before—the facts of recidivism 
proving this most clearly. 

In the light of all this what good can there be in simply ordering an 
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offender into a cage, and what good can there be in putting different 
kinds of men in the same kind of a cage. Obviously such a leveling 
down has little to do with a cure we all demand. If society was never 
to see the man again this use of measures, merely intended to warn others 
against the commission of evil deeds, might be effective. But except in 
a very few cases, society has to see the man again and what society has 
done for him or neglected to do for him tells straightway in his tendency 
to reproduce or not to reproduce crime. You remember how Galsworthy 
puts it; ‘‘on those whom we deprive of liberty let us use all the resources 
of a humanity and common sense that shall refuse to apply to criminals, 
methods which would be scouted in the reform of human beings outside 
prisons.’’ 

An expert professional criminal then free, a man of much native in- 
telligence, said to me recently that he and his confreres were aware that 
the first step towards the sane handling of criminal affairs in this coun- 
try would be the establishment by the federal government of an office 
which shall cover the field. He was speaking particularly of identifica- 
tion and inter-state co-operation between courts and penal institutions. 
He was undoubtedly right. But even more in the fundamental matters 
concerning criminalism should there be centralized effort. We are con- 
stantly told that we have not even elementary statistics on the matter 
and that is true, but in countries where general statistics as such are 
elaborately gathered, after all, little has come of it. They serve largely 
for curiosity and excite holy horror but do not serve as the foundation of 
an activity that shall lead to the better protection of society. 

What I want to see is America striking a definitely practical note in 
this matter. I want to see carried into the field of criminalism the well- 
founded conception of efficiency studies. To know efficiencies you have 
to know the material that is being worked with and this implies thorough- 
going studies of conditions in and of the individual that make for mis- 
conduct. What are the various types of personalities and causative 
factors and how can we know them and what are the factors of success or 
failure in this and that type? This is a research leading directly to liv- 
ing issues; this is the study of a prodigious waste of human forces which 
economically has even greater importance than the development of new 
activities; this is an inquiry into one of the greatest sources of great 
human suffering; this is a mighty and difficult work worthy of every bit 
of America’s sharpsighted outlook on practical life. That the judge 
and the law student and the attorney at the bar, and the probation offi- 
cer and the warden, and the parole board and the legislature that makes 
administrative provisions may understand the other than legal considera- 
tions which have bearing on dealing with criminals—knowledge that is 
now not available in text books—for all those and for the general wel- 
fare of society, the whole subject of criminalism, must have intensive 
studious attention at the hands of some centralized scientific authority. 


THE FARM COLONY 


Our Experiment in Cleveland; What Has It Demonstrated? What Are 
the Limitations of Colony Treatment? 


By Harris R. Cooley, Director of Charities, Cleveland. 


In the spring of 1905 we began in Cleveland the outdoor treat- 
ment of crime by taking ‘‘trusties’’ and other prisoners from the 
City Workhouse to our Farms and lodging them in the old scattered 
houses. Our farmer neighbors were frightened. Our friends prophesied 
that the prisoners would all run away. The plan worked. Most of 
the men completed their sentences, giving faithful and willing service. 
We, ourselves have been surprised at times at the results of some of 
our ventures with these men. The confidence placed in them, the useful 
work in garden and field, the tonic of the sky and trees, developed 
a new sense of honor and a common sentiment that it is a mean and 
cowardly thing to run away from the farm. 

In 1906 we built two frame buildings known as the ‘‘Trusties’ 
Lodges’’ with accommodations for one hundred and fifty men. This 
enabled us to have our prisoners together and to develop a more 
perfect and effective organization. In October, 1909, we moved into 
the Service Quadrangle, a building two hundred and sixty feet square 
with a large open court. This was the first of the permanent build- 
ings which are to form the Correction Group. 

The Correction Farm is a part of a great tract of nearly two 
thousand acres, or more than three square miles, on which are the 
Tuberculosis group, the Almshouse group, and also an extensive 
municipal cemetery to be graded and developed by prison labor. 
The area is so large and diversified that the Almhouse group is 4 
mile and a half from the Correction group, and two hundred feet 
higher. Each one of the four divisions is distinct on its own estate 
of five hundred acres. In seven years over eight thousand men have 
served time out on the Farm. 


Demonstrates the Wisdom of the General Movement. 


The Correction Farm has demonstrated the wisdom of the changed 
attitude of society in regard to its unfortunate and erring members. 
The torture idea in punishment has lingered long. Out from its dark- 
ening shadow we are emerging and are asking ourselves the questions: 
How can we prevent crime and how can we cure the criminal? With 
this changed attitude on the part of society has come, in many places, 
the experiment of the outdoor treatment of offenders, 

The old methods often made the institutions of detention breed- 
ing places for disease and schools for crime. Recent research has 
brought to light the fact that there is three times as much tuberculosis 


among our prisoners as in our general population. The moral con- 
tagion is as revolting. 
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‘*The vilest deeds like poison weeds, 
Bloom well in prison air; 

It is only what is good in man, 
That wastes and withers there.’’ 


Civilization and progress no longer halt at the prison doors. Wins- 
ton Churchill declared in the House of Commons that ‘‘the attitude of 
the public in regard to the treatment of crime and criminals is one 
of the best tests of the civilization of any country.’’ The general 
movement of which the Colony is a part is clearly both timely and 
wise. 


Demonstrates That It Is Better for the Prisoners. 


Our experiences at the Correction Farm have demonstrated that 
the treatment is much better for the prisoners. The outdoor life is 
just as rational and effective in cases of vice and crime as in cases 
of tuberculosis and insanity. These people have lived in an abnormal 
environment and have developed abnormal, physical, mental and moral 
conditions and desires. The reasonable and first thing to do is to 
place them in the normal environment of the country life. It may 
not always cure but it is surely the first thing to do for them. 

The land furnishes unlimited opportunity for useful work. All 
kinds of labor can be employed productively. There is a healthful, 
physical, mental and moral influence in work in the fields under the 
open sky. 

A visiting judge said to me: ‘‘It is so fine out here, I should 
be afraid some of these prisoners would want to stay.’’ Near by 
a group of the men were shoveling dirt into a grading wagon. 1 
said to him: ‘‘ Judge, you see those men at work; they are drinking 
an abundance of pure water, they eat heartily, they sleep well. They 
say to themselves, ‘This is not ‘‘made work,’’ this is real, genuine 
work. Free men right over there are getting a dollar and a half a day 
for doing this.’ The old prison cell, the food, the confinement of 
their labor, tended to depress them and to make them hopeless. This 
treatment quickly brings them to themselves and arouses the normal 
man. There is a psychological element, which you have not thought 
of and which we did not fully foresee, which makes these men more 
anxious to go back and again take their places in society and in- 
dustry. At the expiration of their sentences they go out without the 
prison pallor, stronger in the face of temptation, and ready at once to 
do a full day’s work.’’ 

There is a marked difference in the feeling of the prisoners. They 
work much more heartily. Some of them take great interest in 
the animals and the growing fruits, vegetables and grains. They are 
freer from jail sullenness and hang-dog ways. 

When the contractor was ready to start on our Correction Square, 
there developed an unexpected lack of water. We built a concrete 
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dam, dug out the earth for a pond, and laid over a mile of two-inch 
pipe and in five and a half days had abundance of water with forty 
pounds gravity pressure. The worxhouse men entered into this em- 
ergency work with as much earnestness and enthusiasm as if it was 
their own. This spring, out of a group of fourteen prisoners, we asked 
for four men to volunteer to work on Sunday in the sugar camp. The 
entire fourteen freely offered their services in the saving of a large 
run of sap. 

The trust and confidence which we, of necessity, place in them, 
eall forth the remnant of manliness which asserts itself. Its whole 
tendency is to develop in them a spirit of honor to do one’s work and 
to put away the thought of escape. Their language about it changes, 
to break out of the old prison is a ‘‘get away,’’ to run away from 
the Farm is to ‘‘take a sneak.’’ 

They have better air to breathe and better food to eat, and like 
the rest of us their dispositions are therefore more agreeable. They 
have abundance of fresh vegetables in their season, for they raise 
them by their own labor in their gardens. 

The latest government statistics show that prison labor is also 
most efficient on the roads and in the general work of the farm. 


Advantages of Grouping the City Estates. 


We have found it an especial advantage that the Correction Farm 
is a part of the group of four estates comprising the two thousand 
acres. It secures the absolute contro] by the city of a vast environ- 
ment of more than three square miles. In the Colony or Almshouse 
group and the Tuberculosis group are many who can do only light 
work. If there is to be furnished a large opportunity for light work 
in the gardens and fields, as a basis for this there must be a large 
amount of rough, heavy work. This can be readily supplied from the 
strong hardy men of the house of correction. Thus the institutions 
supplement each other in the fullest development of the farms. 

If there comes as a prisoner an expert carpenter, we can set 
him to work in the light airy shops of the Correction buildings, 
making mission tables and chairs for the old people. He is working 
at his best which is good for him. Im addition he is conscious of 
adding to the comfort of some aged, or crippled, or sick resident of 
the farms. 


The Largest Benefit, It’s Re-action on Society. 


The most important thing which the Correction Farm has dem- 
onstrated is that Cleveland has become kinder and broader with its 
more rational and human treatment of its prisoners. The heart of 
Cleveland has grown in its sense of right and justice. Instead of 
contempt and malice, there has come a desire ‘‘to know the path 
up which the crime has come,’’ and the general disposition to give op- 
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portunities for normal lives. This reflex influence is really the larger 
part of the benefit. For its own sake, society cannot afford to be 
eruel and brutal to its meanest and most unworthy member. Russia 
is to reap a more bitter harvest than her exiles. Love your enemies 
is a good social law. Even though all the prisoners do not at once re- 
spond to this treatment and ‘‘make good,’’ this does not destroy to 
society the quality of this mercy. 

This growing feeling of interest and the fact that the men at 
the farm are really doing useful work is now raising the question 
whether society ought not to allow the family of the prisoner, at 
least, a part of what he earns, and also whether he should not have 
something paid to him at release, so that he will be better fitted to 
again take a normal place in life. This awakened feeling toward 
prisoners is expressing itself in probation and parole, in prison schools, 
in homes and employment bureaus for released men. It is also 
strengthening the public sentiment that prison management should 
be utterly divorced from partisan politics. 


The Limitations of the Colony Treatment. 


There are limitations to the outdoor method of treatment. Not 
all of the men committed can be trusted to work in the fields. Besides 
those who are locked in, we are to have two classes, the semi-trusties 
and the trusties. The semi-trusties will work in gangs of twenty or 
thirty with guards or rather foremen always present. They are to 
be kept in the enclosure Sundgys and holidays. We seldom have a 
man drop his tools and run. The temptation comes when not working. 
The trusties work out on the farm sometimes entirely alone. 

With this method I am confident that one-half of the men can 
work under the open sky. Near the close of their sentence, it is 
usually safe to assign outside work even to the more serious offenders. 
All of the men can at least be allowed the freedom of the great open 
court. 

In Cleveland we have many prisoners sent to the house of correc- 
tion for vagrancy. Some of them are self-committed. It is needless to 
enforce the strictest discipline in these cases. If the men run away 
and take care of themselves, the purpose of the law has been ac- 
complished. If they disappear, the result is much the same as when 
the court orders them to leave town. If they are really seeking work, 
they stay with us as we can help them to find employment. These 
eases make our reports of escapes, which are ten per cent., seem 
large but it has proved the best method of dealing with our problem. 

A penitentiary or state reformatory must of course be organized 
and managed differently. The general method has been tried in many 
places. At Witzwill, Switzerland, is a great tract of nearly two 
thousand acres with two hundred and fifty prisoners with sentences as 
long as five years. 
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At Merxplas, twenty-five miles from Antwerp, is a great estate 
with five thousand prisoners, some of them with sentences as long as 
seven years. These five thousand irregulars and unfortunates are con- 
trolled and directed by a staff of only eighty wardens. Out of a 
barren waste they have made a million dollar estate. 

In the Berlin labor house at Rummelsburg, out of two thousand pris- 
oners, one thousand work outside on the great sewage farms owned by 
the municipality. In France, Holland, Hungary and Italy the gov- 
ernment has made successful experiments with the colony system for 
the treatment of offenders. On this side of the Atlantic, in*the Province 
of Ontario, in Colorado, in Missouri, in California and in the city of 
Washington, a similar work is carried on. 

Of necessity much depends on the personality of the warden and 
his ability to have his subordinates of like spirit. Too much emphasis 
cannot be given to the attitude and personality of those in charge. 
With the right spirit and wisdom in the officials, there is no reason 


why this outdoor method may not be adapted to all of our penal 
institutions. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM. 
By Rev. Philip E. Bauer, Chaplain, Oregon State Penitentiary. 


A great deal is being said of late about ‘‘The Oregon Honor Sys- 
tem’’ or ‘‘Governor West’s Honor System,’’ referring to certain treat- 
ment of prisoners in the Oregon State Penitentiary. Many letters of 
inquiry have come to us, asking us to define this much talked of policy. 
Representatives from the press from all parts of the country are fre 
quent visitors, snapping us from all sides and heaping upon us an 
avalanche of questions relative to this system. At home and abroad we 
are called upon daily to define, analyze and explain what we mean by 
this method of dealing with prisoners. 

In the first place it is a difficult matter to define what we 
mean by such a system. We might say that our Honor System 
is simply putting men on their honor. It is part of that whatever that 
means. To attempt the definition briefly and comprehensively: our honor 
system is that system of treatment of prisoners in which we recognize 
some of the dependable qualities of the men and put these men on honor 
to use these qualities in service for the state, and in which we substitute, 
as far as we are able, other incentives to be somebody and to do some- 
thing than kicks and frowning guns; thus attempting little new, but 
putting new emphasis on the declaration in our state constitution which 
says ‘‘laws for the punishment of crime shall be founded upon the 
principle of reformation and not of vindictive justice;’’ thus surely 
antagonizing the old primitive idea of repression, and magnifying the 
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newer idea of expression and unfolding of the latent powers found in 
every man, of loyalty, friendship and patriotism. 

Most men are responsive and reflect in life and deed the treatment 
accorded them. If cruelly repressed, they come back with bitter antag- 
onism. If hated, they hate back with fury. If trusted, they trust. If 
honored they respond with honor. If the state has to punish, and it 
surely does, it can do it with the hand of love, knowing that men will 
respond to such treatment, and knowing too that outlawry and open re- 
bellion will be superseded by law observance and loyalty. Our system, 
then, recognizes that men are reflectors and that the expression of con- 
fidence on the part of the Governor, Superintendent, Warden or other 
officers as well as of public opinion, will be responded to by the prisoner 
per force. As he is appealed to by honor and sympathy rather than by 
fear and hate, he will try to be as good as possible, and if given a 
chance, will make good if possible. 

It works. Of course we who know how it works, know that it does 
not always work. Some men are too weak to respond to the greatest 
confidence placed in them. Some men will try with all the possibilities of 
their soul, and fail because of accident or because of bad environment; 
the forces of evil are on their job night and day to decoy. But never- 
theless it works. It can’t help it. A thing that is right always works 
somehow, sometime, somewhere. Over 50 per cent. of the men under 
sentence in our prison are now trusties—out daily without guard, in road 
camps miles from the prison, trusted to return at night, and honor bound 
to do a fair day’s work. It is a fair sight to see these prisoners wend- 
ing their way to work with only a foreman unarmed attending as sponsor 
for them. When the fact is considered that our state has no reformatory 
and that all sorts of prisoners make up our list, the average of over 
50 per cent. of the men who worked the past year outside our prison 
walls, on honor, without guard, is unusual, and as far as we know 
unheard of in prison management. Coupled with this is another signifi 
eant fact that we have only lost 16 of these honor men in the first year 
of the system’s trial, the men escaping were from the road camps re- 
moved from the prison. The venture was initiated by Governor West 
personally and the men so honored are specifically called Governor 
West’s Honor Men. The element of personal responsibility to the Gov- 
ernor is a prominent factor. It works. It is unique. 

Of course, generally speaking, the honor system reaches men on parole 
and conditional pardon, who report once a month or oftener their where- 
abouts, and what they are doing. The honor system goes even further: 
of the men still kept within the walls of the penitentiary, many are hold- 
ing positions of responsibility and trust and are honored in many ways. 
All, save the few who have proved unreliable, are honored by privileges 
of attending the Saturday baseball game and the Tuesday evening mov- 
ing picture show. Every man of the institution is honored with advan- 
tages of night school, religious services, fresh air and work. 
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But it is not to be supposed that our honor system and our con- 
fidences have gone to seed. There is still a stern but kindly discipline 
that prevails here. When honor is bestowed we have a feeling that it 
ought to be returned in kind. A man much trusted surely is to be even 
more severely dealt with if he turns down such an offer. Our severest 
punishments are, standing up to cell door, stripes, ‘‘hog table’’ (as the 
boys call the third table) privileges denied, and loss of ‘‘good time.’’ 
There are a score of men in the zebra row (in stripes), who have sinned 
against prison grace. 

Neither must it be assumed that the honor system is altogether a 
new system of treatment of the prisoner. While the Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary has had a bad reputation for severity in punishment, and in 
early days was quite the opposite of our present honor system, still for 
the past ten years there has been a growth to our present position. If 
this system is now thriving well, it must be remembered that the planting 
was in the past, and it is now under the intensive gardening of our 
enthusiastic Governor West, coming to bloom. 

Does it pay to waste our honor and sympathies on prisoners? Do 
they not escape and break paroles? Yes, they do, but our proportion of 
escapes, notwithstanding the big percentage that are free to take to the 
tall timber whenever they desire, is just about the same as it was in 
other days in this institution when men were guarded by cold steel, and 
is about the same as you will find it in other institutions to-day where 
fewer men are trusted outside of the walls. But the profit of the system 
is to be noted. Three camps of our boys are building good roads—that 
which Oregon needs most. All the state institutions located about Salem 
have been the special recipients of the good of our honor system. New 
buildings and beautiful grounds speak in no uncertain sounds the praise 
of this system. But above all, the men themselves are being tried out for 
the coming honors of parole and for useful citizens, when they have 
passed the period of parole probation. The men are learning trades and 
learning how to do a good day’s work. They put spirit in their toil. 
At a spread given by the farmers near the village Sublimity, in honor 
of Governor West and the prison boys who had done a good summer’s 
work, a prisoner spoke these significant words: ‘‘The most we can do un- 
der such circumstances as these, (referring to the expressions of good 
will and honor) is too little, while the least we did under the old sys 
tem was too much.’’ This response of the prisoners to the challenge 
to deal fair is most marked among all the men who are placed on honor. 
Every man is a better man because he has been tried on honor and 
finds he is able to respond. This is the profit beyond dollars and cents. 

It will last. The spirit of the thing will last even if the method 
and form pass away. If our prisons are to be true reformatory institu- 
tions, no other method can maintain. Men can only rise when down, by 
the helping hand that helps them to help themselves. Vindictive kicks do 
not help them up, but help to send them on down the slope. Most of 
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our criminals have been kicked on and repressed until they are knotted in 
body, mind and soul, but these same repressed ones the more quickly 
respond to honor that is bestowed upon them. They cannot escape a 
genuine boost by being trusted and honored and respected as having 
some worth to society. But we must learn to substitute a genuine 
brotherly feeling for some of the effusive sentimentality, then we may 
hope for a more permanent result. With all its weaknesses, we believe 
this system has come to stay. 

We are hoping still for better things. The Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary is to-day a sociological experimental garden. For years we have 
been doing as other prisons have, facing many difficulties, but we have 
a feeling that the Oregon Honor System is a fair flower that grows in 
this garden. If you will allow the extravagance of the figure, we think 
that we have out-Burbanked Burbank in our garden in the production 
of a thornless method of the treatment of the men who are passing 
through this institution. But withal we are still hoping for improvements. 


A Symposium on Prison Labor 


PRISON LABOR—WHERE ARE WE? WHITHER ARE WE GOING? 
By Thomas R. Slicer, Chairman National Committee on Prison Labor. 


The inquiry as to where we are and whither we are going as 
applied to prison labor must have this answer: we are upon’ the 
near end of a long inquiry which now has reached the point where 
the whole subject constitutes a new phase of an old problem, made 
up of advanced penology, changing conditions and a rising social 
conscience. 

Whatever may be thought of the prisoner as a sociological ex- 
hibit, his confinement in prison denies him a place in the social con- 
tract and makes him an object of concern which cannot but have 
marked influence upon local conditions growing out of his confine- 
ment, his helplessness and the responsibilities in his case.t In the 
last analysis the prisoner is owned by the state and the state cannot 
be released in view of this fact from due care as the result of such 
ownership. The state is not acquitted of its responsibility when it 
provides for the safe keeping of the enemy of society. To keep him 
safe from society has long ago been dismissed as the motive for his 
imprisonment. To keep him safe for society has at last become the 
ideal toward which all the influences must co-operate. He is not 
simply a man more or less diseased, nor a will more or less gone 

1. He is a bit of diseased tissue in that social whole which may 4 
defined ‘‘as an organism in which every cell has consciousness.” 


man in the prison cell is a part of the tissue which must not be allowed 
to spread contagion to the whole organism, 
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astray, nor a bunch of muscles which have never found their proper 
use, nor a skill and health gradually falling into impaired conditions 
by disuse. He is a brain running all the way from feeblemindedness 
to cunning, he is a will running all the way from obstinacy to the 
power of self-direction. His ethical sense has been impaired by con- 
ditions out of which his offense grew. He is a human soul out of 
repair and physiologically is a proper field of experiment for the 
neurologist. The scope of the state’s responsibility includes the care 
of these wayward souls in the exact ratio in which they seem to have 
no soul. The less soul the more care. The prisoner is a problem in 
psychology as every prison warden and member of a prison board 
must admit and that this psychology is intelligently applied is the 
first concern of the student of prisons and the condition of the pris- 
oner. The way of work is the way of salvation. Provision for the 
due education of the prisoner is a part of the problem and the care- 
ful diagnosis of his nerve condition cannot for a moment be lost sight 
of. The administration of the prison should not be open to the spoils 
system. As the prisoner is not a citizen it is the business of some 
citizen to see that the loss of this great privilege shall in some way 
be made up to him through his education by work and care. Prison 
management must therefore be in the hand of carefully trained men. 
The prison is not a cesspool into which the state can dump its refuse 
politicians, but a vocation and a profession of sacramental seriousness 
which ought to be filled by men who compete, not for office but for 
recognition of ability, for efficiency and expert knowledge. 


The problems that confront the state governments so far as the 
prisoner is concerned are many and diverse. They are only alike in 
every state in the one requirement that he shall be kept at work— 
his physical condition, his moral health and his mental sanity depend 
upon the conditions under which he works. For whom he shall work 
what the character of his work shall be, who shall profit by his em- 
ployment, whether it shall be for longer or shorter time, whether it 
shall fit him for his place in society upon his release, and whether 
he shall be released better or worse for his confinement, are probleme 
that require gravest consideration. Certain things are unanswerably 
fixed. It is far more important that his employment shall be effective 
than that it shall be profitable. The state cannot shift its responsi- 
bility. The work must not be senseless. If it is not vocational still 
it must not be simply labor, but labor to a definite end. It is a low 
estimate of depraved intelligence that shall think of the prisoner 
simply as a work-machine. It is of the very first importance to de- 
velop such remnant of self-respect as the prisoner still holds. Dull, 
brutal and unnecessary labor impairs this self-respect. Somebody must 
see to it that the prisoner’s work is remunerative to the prisoner, 
his family and the state and never for the private gain of unrelated 
individuals. The state has the first right to recoup itself for its ex- 
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penditure for his confinement. The prisoner then has a claim, the 
family has an added claim. This has not been the usual order of 
responsibility. 

A word must be said here about the contract system. It may 
be resolved into two considerations. The failure of corrupt prison 
officials to produce work with the prisoner at first hand, and the con- 
sequent necessity of shifting responsibility to the contractor who 
knows his business and carefully gauges his profits. It is the politi- 
cally corrupt state against the clever contractor—it is the state’s 
own incompetence which opens the door for the graft of this compe- 
tent substitute. State and county alike offer immediate illustration 
of the exploitation of the prisoner for private gain. Happily the 
day is fast passing away when a man will make a boast of having a 
good thing in a prison contract and forget to mention the poor thing 
that is left, the prisoner working at his contract. This National 
Conference should not be satisfied until there is not a single place 
left in the country where the prisoner is disciplined, however much 
deserved, by the man who is satisfied with the balance sheet of a 
contract. We are looking forward confidently to the time when there 
is not a single prison contract in any of the states or in any of the 
counties of any of the states, when the business acuteness of the 
contractor shall not be in the ratio of his skill as a slave-driver. The 
problem is too serious to be met in terms of avarice and commercial 
greed. 

I maintain that all prison contracts should be made public docu- 
ments open to the inspection of any citizens of the state or any prop- 
erly delegated person sent by the Governor of the state to examine 
the conditions of the contract before it is entered into—when extreme 
secrecy is used there is a chance of extreme injustice in the using. 
The prisoner is in penal servitude. His time, his effort, his intelli- 
gence, his light, and warmth and place have all been bought by the 
contractor. It is very easy to see what is left to the contractor to 
furnish; and what is left to the prisoner, the prisoner’s family and 
the state is a minus quantity. 

The claim of organized labor has been long established and ex- 
cept in certain selfish centers is clearly recognized. It hardly needs 
a word of argument to enforce the protest of free men that they 
shall not be penalized or undersold by convict labor—nor have the 
state’s resources, nor its skill reached so low a point that it can put 
the need of the prisoner against the rights of free labor. The Na- 
tional Committee on Prison Labor desires to register its agreement 
that there must be no unfair competition between the man who has 
lost his will and his self-direction and the free man who is achiev- 
ing the results of his self-direction by ‘‘working with a will.’’ 

I speak of this as the near end of this inquiry for it has its be- 
ginning in the demand for reform as early as in 1870, when the 
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American Prison Association put itself on record in the following 
words:* 


‘‘Industrial training should have both a higher development 
and a greater breadth than has heretofore been, or is now, com- 
monly given to it in our prisons. Work is no less an auxiliary 
to virtue than it is a means of support. Steady, active, honor- 
able labor is the basis of all reformatory discipline. It not only 
aids reformation, but is essential to it. It was a maxim with 
Howard ‘make men diligent and they will be honest’—a maxim 
which this congress regards as eminently sound and practical. 

‘‘While industrial labor in prisons is of the highest import- 
ance and utility to the convict, and by no means injurious to the 
laborer outside, we regard the contract system of prison labor, 
as now practiced in our country, as prejudicial alike to the disci- 
pline, finance, and the reformation of the prisoner, and some- 
times injurious to the interest of the free laborer.’’ 


The interrelation of the question and the responsibility of gov- 
ernors was first brought up in the National Prison Association by Mr. 
Brockwey in 1888. It was therefore proper that the economic insight 
and social seriousness of the governors’ problem should be realized 
fully in the Conference of Governors at Spring Lake in 1911. Be- 
tween these dates—1870 and 1911—-stretches an interval of forty years 
in which there has been constant agitation, but no final betterment 
gained until the Governors’ Conference announced on its program 
prison labor as a subject for consideration in 1911. 

The National Committee on Prison Labor introduced this topic 
into the Governors’ Conference and presented to the governors the 
result of its study of the different systems in vogue and the status 
under which they existed. It called attention to the fact that its 
inquiry so far as it had gone pointed to the ‘‘state use’’ system as 
that which should be adopted. It showed that New York state had 
adopted the system in 1894 and that New Jersey, California, Missouri, 
Ohio and Wyoming has just fallen into line for the state use system. 

A year later the National Committee on Prison Labor declared 
itself ‘‘opposed to the contract system of prison labor and to every 
other system that exploits his labor to the detriment of the prisoner.’’ 

Many states, notably Massachusetts, Kansas, Oregon, and others 
have worked so seriously upon some aspect of this question that, al- 
though the state use system does not prevail in its entirety, great 
advances have been made towards a working basis of prison develop- 
ment through work. The new social conscience, so far as the prisoner 
is concerned, regards him as a member of one big family who should 
be encouraged to work out the solution, not only of his maintaining 


“Declaration of Principles, American Prison Association, 1870,—Sec. 
-XVII. Prison Reform and Criminal Law, P. 41. 
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himself but the dependents who have been penalized by his confine- 
ment in prison. During the last few years this is a growing convic- 
tion upon the minds of such governors as Wilson of New Jersey, 
Harmon of Ohio, Hadley of Missouri, Carey of Wyoming, Johnson 
of California, Foss of Massachusetts, Mann of Virginia, and many 
others—all are working at the question of developing efficiency and 
justice for the state and for the convict. The question of working 
upon the roads of the state and the almost unlimited field for the 
training of farmers and gardeners is in its experimental stage, though 
in several instances it is far advanced towards solution. 

It is not claimed that the state use system has been developed 
to its fullest capacity in any state as yet. In New York where it 
has been longest installed, Governor Dix’s commission shows that only 
one-twentieth of the market has been availed of, which is legally con- 
stituted for the consumption of the state products. Parenthetically 
let me state that it would seem evident that under this system, where 
the state consumes is own prison products, its sales-agents should 
have no business except the business of the state in preparing prison 
products for their legitimate market. No competition on the open 
market can be other than unfair. 

The origin of this discussion sociologically is in the remote past 
but the recommendations for definite reform constitute practically a 
new problem in sociology and in economics. The good work of the 
American Prison Association and the state prisoners’ aid societies 
has now been augmented by serious and economic considerations. The 
recent developments show this economic problem to be in the last 
analysis a governor’s problem. The governors of all the states of the 
union are today alert over the responsibility which rests upon them 
and regard the details of prison administration as having their cli- 
max in the specific details touching upon prison labor. The prisoner’s 
offense is against society, of which the state must take cognizance. 
The offense transfers the prisoner’s will to the keeping of the state; 
his citizenship has been forfeited to the state; his pardon if it shall 
be granted is the gift of the state. It is therefore very necessary 
that this National Conference of Charities and Correction should give 
attention to this responsibility, especially as within the next few 
months thirty-five new governors take up the reigns of government 
anew and to most of these their duties are new. 

There is also a problem in psychology not simply of the prisoner, 
but of the governor and the boards of control in regard to the watch- 
fulness which shall ensure the safety of the prisoner. Governor West 
of Oregon has set a luminous example of ‘‘the honor system’’ which 
develops the self-respect of the prisoner upon the rotten edge of his 
criminal instincts. In one instance which Governor West reports of 
a prisoner who broke his parole, his fetiow felons subscribed for the 
cost of his recapture. The honorable distinction of the saviors of 
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society may be read in the reports of successful experiments upon 
the human end of this problem in the effort to make it avowedly 
human, in the achievements of Governor West, Judge Lindsay and 
many more with a sense of responsibility to society. 

To sum up the National Committee on Prison Labor after due 
inquiry has found against the contract system. It is convinced that 
the only possible excuse for it is on the score of inefficiency and 
that all success under the contract inures only to the owner of the 
contract. The prisoner, his family and the state become parties to 
the contract in which their lack of concern is in the exact ratio to 
the state’s inefficiency—it is a case of shifting responsibility. The 
new conscience in governors, old and new, furnishes the answer as 
we have seen. In the last analysis the responsibility is ultimate with 
the citizenship throughout the land. 


PRISON 


LABOR. 


By Otis Fuller, Warden, Michigan Reformatory, Pontiac. 
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During the past twenty years the prisons of the United States 
have more than kept pace with the marvelous progress of the last 
two decades. The modern prison has a school which furnishes a 
grammar school education to illiterates and others who lack a fair 
common school education. It has a chaplain who gives all his time 
to the moral direction of the prisoners, preaches his regular Sunday 
sermon, conducts a Sunday school and prayer meeting and gives per- 
sonal encouragement to those who are sick in body, mind and morals. 
It has a well stocked library covering the best standard and modern 
fiction, history, science, travel, essays and poetry for the free use of 
the prisoners. It admits all decent newspapers and magazines, and 
some, I am sorry to say, which are not so decent, in order that the 
prisoners may keep in touch with the world’s progress and may not 
upon their discharge enter upon life again in a strange world. 

It has a hospital for the sick with its sun parlors and sleeping 
porches for the tubercular patients and roomy isolation wards to 
aid in prompt checking of contagious epidemics. It has a physician with 
modern medical and surgical training and modern equipment to relieve the 
sick. It has its recreation hours in the open air and sunshine, nature’s 
best medicine for ruffied nerves. 

All these things the modern prison has if it is considered up to 
date, and all these things surely spell marvelous progress in an age 
of industrial and social miracles. Who shall say that the prison has 
not kept pace fully with the wonderful advancement of civilization 
which has marked the closing of the last and the opening of the pres- 
ent marvelous century? I wish I could write this chapter of optimism 
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without one discordant note, but the discordant note cannot be 
ignored. It is prison labor, and the discordant note is grating harshly 
on the nerves of every prison manager. 

In wrestling with prison labor problems, the progress of the 
prisons has been ever like that of the crab—backward, ever backward. 
_The orange groves of California and the apple orchards of Michigan 
have the San Jose scale, the plum orchards have the black knot, 
the pear orchards have the branch blight, the peach orchards have 
the yellows. Prison labor is also suffering from the yellows—the 
journalistic and political yellows—and what the yellow epidemic has 
done for the prison is more disastrous and costly than what the 
yellows did to the peach orchards. 

The man behind the muck-rake, the literary garbage gatherer from 
prison swill barrels, is the spectre who comes unbidden to the prison 
table to sow the seeds of discord, disruption and wanton extravagance 
in prison management. Formerly he was only an over-zealous and in- 
experienced reporter representing that class of daily journalism 
which caters to the low-brows and cave-dwellers of the big cities. 
Now he comes from the sociology class of some institution of alleged 
higher education, and he carts off his putrescent fiction to the yellow 
magazine to be distributed in the back alleys. Since the yellow 
magazine invaded the field of prison fiction it has been making the 
yellow newspaper look like a piker. 

The pet aversion of the man behind the muckrake is productive 
prison labor and particularly contract prison labor; he is a real friend 
of the Weary Willie who toils not; he is a star of hope to the knight 
of the jimmy, mask and gun who goes forth in the darkness to wrest 
tribute from the bankers, the merchants and the other ‘‘minions of 
predatory wealth.’’ He is afraid that the highwayman who levies 
tribute from honest thrift at the point of a revolver will be ‘‘humil- 
iated’’ in prison by having his labor sold like a ‘‘human chattel’’ to 
some ‘‘rich contractor.’’ He is afraid the wife of the highwayman 
will be humiliated by having to ask for local charity as the wife of 
the sick but honest laboring man has to do, and so he would tax the 
robbed to pension the family of the robber. This seems past belief 
but such a bill was actually passed by the last legislature of Mich- 
igan. I am pleased to say that it was given prompt burial in Gov- 
ernor Osborn’s veto waste basket. 

Productive industrial labor has been driven out of the eastern 
reformatories and resting has become the chief occupation, in most 
of the eastern penitentiaries. The muck rakers and the cheap poli- 
ticians are dancing and the taxpayers are paying the fiddler. 

According to a report I received some time ago from the New 
York state treasurer, the cost of the New York prisons was crowding 
the two million dollar mark annually, one-third of the prisoners were 

idle, and of those who were working from three to five prisoners were 
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assigned to do what would be a fair day’s work for one man. The 
conditions in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts are reported to be just 
as bad. 

A Frenchman who visited the eastern prisons and reformatories 
during the last international prison congress went back home and 
reported that the prisoners of America were better housed and better fed 
than the laboring men of France and that they were required to do al- 
most no work. The Frenchman was amazed and we ought to be humiliat- 
ed at such a report. We ought to be humiliated, not because prisoners are 
well housed and fed, we take just and honest pride in that, but be- 
cause ‘‘almost no work’’ and the resulting demoralization and cost 
of prison idleness have been forced upon us by political expediency. 

It is passing strange that every alleged reform calls for an in- 
creased appropriation. Isn’t it about time for some reformers to 
reform the reckless treasury raids which are now being organized 
against the national treasury and every state treasury in the land? 
During the past twenty years state taxes in Michigan have increased 
260 per cent. while property values have increased only 100 per cent. 
The national record is about as bad and I am confident that many 
states will show a worse taxation record than Michigan. Alleged 
prison labor reform is doing more than its share in depleting the 
public treasuries. 

Michigan Reformatory has about 400 prisoners working on con- 
tract. The contract pays the state $60,000 per year which pays two- 
thirds of all the cost of all its departments. It divides among the 
prisoners for overtask work $15,000 per year, which aids in the sup- 
port of their dependent families. It teaches the prisoners a trade 
which enables them to make a good living upon their discharge. It 
teaches them habits of industry and thrift so they are more willing 
to do a fair day’s work when they leave prison. 

After nine hours’ work the prisoners are given three-quarters of 
an hour in the yard for recreation and then they go to their cells to 
read good books, magazines and the daily papers or attend the even- 
ing school. These prisoners are a contented body of men and never 
suspect they are being misused by having to work until some journal- 
istic or political prison labor reformer comes around to open Pan- 
dora’s Box inside the walls. 

Idleness is the chief cause of crime and nine hours’ work a day 
in prison under a competent instructor is the best cure for the idleness 
which has brought the young man to prison. 

The best thought of the highest type of business and professional 
men on prison boards of control has been given to prison labor prob- 
lems. They study these problems inside prison walls and their strenu- 
ous efforts to provide profitable and suitable prison employment is 
nullified by politicians and theorists who indulge in nebulous dreams 
of reform, glory and votes. 
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The prisons, like the corporations, are the victims of too much 
legislation. The prison labor problem presents a strange paradox. 
Millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money are being squandered in 
law-suits by reform trust busters because trusts make the price of 
goods too high, and millions more are being squandered by the po- 
litical reformers in an effort to drive productive labor from the 
prisons because prison labor makes the price of goods too low. 

There is a costly and numerous army of political freebooters 
marching today under banners bearing various reform labels. Let 
us cease adding recruits to this army before the word ‘‘reform’’ be- 
comes a byword and a jeer. It has already become a costly luxury 


Let us give the taxpayers a chance once more before the bank- 
ruptey courts get them. 


THE STATE USE SYSTEM IN OHIO. 
By James A. Leonard, Superintendent of the Ohio Reformatory, Mansfield. 


The Ohio State Reformatory was under the contract system for a 
number of years but is now and has been for sometime under the State 
Use system. We employ the population of nearly eleven hundred in 
manufacturing clothing, shoes, furniture, brick and tile. In addition to 
these industries we have a machine shop and sheet-metal department com- 
bined, and a printery which does the printing for all state institutions 
and some state departments. 

For outdoor employment we have the varied industries of an eight- 
' hundred-acre farm. Aside from farming and gardening the farm activ- 
ities are represented by the poultry yards, hog ranch, dairy and the culti- 
vation of small fruits and berries. 

All these industries are thoroughly established and are profitable from 
an economic standpoint and more profitable from an industrial training 
and moral standpoint than would be possible in a reformatory institu- 
tion with either the contract or the state account system. I have for 
years from a theoretical point of view advocated the State Use system 
and our experience at the Ohio State Reformatory has more than justi- 
fied our most sanguine anticipations. This method of employing inmates 


has met the approval of the general public and the cordial support of 
labor organizations. 


PRISON LABOR AND THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 
By Milton F. Goodman, Reliance Mnfg Co., Chicago. 


My point of view is that of the majority of the tax paying citizens, 
of many of the best wardens and superintendents of the prisons and 
reformatories, of many of the most representative men of the several 
states who are trustees of prisons and reformatories, of some of the most 
eminent Governors of the several states, of many of the members of the 
state boards of charities who have been and still are members of this 
association, and many of the foremost penologists of this and other 
countries. 

One system, known as the contract labor system, has generally pre- 
vailed throughout the prisons and reformatories of the country, just as 
the system of granting franchises to private corporations for public 
utilities has generally prevailed throughout the states and its political 
divisions and, as state ownership and operation of these public utilities 
are advocated by some, and have been attempted in a few municipalities 
‘in particular, so there are those who are strongly in favor of having the 
prisons and reformatories enter into business. A few have done so with 
some degree of success, but many have failed hopelessly. 

These undertakings have been along different lines. Some have 
adopted what is known as the public account system, recently rechrist- 
ened the state use system, and one or two states have adopted what 
might properly be called the ‘‘repressed production system.’’ 

I have observed that the state account system has been successful 
to a considerable degree in some states, where they have confined them- 
selves to the production of articles to be sold to the farmers of the state 
in competition with articles that are controlled by combinations and are 
sold at what are known as trust prices. I refer in particular to binder 
twine and have especially noted that some institutions have been very 
successful with the state account system, where they have been able to 
take advantage of the natural resources surrounding the institutions. 

The public account system, which I now hear called the state use 
system, is theoretically the most attractive but in practice it has not 
solved the problem of prison labor. There are those who say it will if 
faithfully pursued, but I believe it has been carried out so far as possible 
by those in authority in some of the states that have adopted it in whole 
or in part,-and the results in those states, as we well know, have been 
reported on adversely from time to time by commissioners who have been 
sent from other states to investigate the system, and even by commis- 
sioners appointed by the governors in the states in which it has been 
adopted. What are the real reasons for the failures? We have not far 
to seek. The first reasons will usually be found in the excep- 
tions in the law by which the system has been dopted. I need only 
refer to one exception, that of state printing. This is a trade that could 
be carried out successfully, not only on what is known as state printing 

but on the printing and binding of all the state school books, yet we 
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know as a matter of fact that this would never be permitted in any state 
of the Union, for it certainly would be in competition with one great in- 
dustry. In accordance with this system the penal institutions might un- 
dertake the making of all the school furniture used in the state and we 
know this would never be permitted, as it would also bring about com- 
petition with another great industry, and so with many other industries. 
In short, the state use system might be very successful if it could be the 
rule without exceptions. 

In practice it is confined to a few trifling and unimportant industries. 
The penal institutions operating under this system are confined almost 
entirely to furnishing articles to the other state institutions, and even 
this interchange in practice has not been successful to the point of fur- 
nishing much outlet for the production of the several institutions. 

There is another consideration which makes this system unsatis- 
factory in practice for the teaching of a trade. Excellence can only be 
obtained by working diligently, according to the most approved methods 
with all the best mechanical devices. And what of the overproduction 
of any given article? Let us say brooms, pails, mops, or any of the 
many simple articles used in the different institutions. Five men will 
make a glut of brooms and pails if diligently employed in a shop that 
could properly be called a shop. Ten men could easily overproduce the 
shoe necessities of all the institutions if worked the year around. A 
broom foreman could not be an expert shoe manufacturer, and we could 
not expect a tinsmith to be a clothing designer, hence a terrific expense 
for instructors in all the different so-called trades. There is another 
phase of the situation; if the state institutions are to supply each other, 
the state itself, and its political divisions, the trades must be innumer- 
able, and this again is impossible because of the tremendous expense. 

I have no sympathy whatsoever, and I dare say neither have most 
of my listeners, with what I call ‘‘repressed industry.’’ This is a plan 
pursued in Pennsylvania and some other states under which only a small 
percentage of the convicts may be employed at any trade. Its purpose 
is to reduce prison competition with free labor, but it results in con- 
demning a great many convicts to the most hurtful of all punishments, 
namely, to be kept in idleness. 

I realize that I have thus far indulged in my own opinions about 
the state account system, the public account system, and this repressed 
productive system and that you expect me to tell you briefly what I 
know about the contract labor system. I request you to distinguish be- 
tween the old leasing system and it. The contract labor system, the one 
that has been generally practiced in the best institutions in most of the 
states in the union may mean the per diem plan or the piece price plan. 
On the per diem plan the state and the contractor make the consideration 
so much per day for each inmate placed on the contract, it being pro- 
vided therein that a day shall mean a given number of hours. On the 
piece price plan it is provided that the contractor shall pay the state so 
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much for a piece, for the article manufactured. Whether the state 
adopts the per diem or the piece price plan, I believe that in every case 
there should be extensive advertising for sealed bids and public opening 
of the same, that all possible competition may be encouraged, and in 
every way the hazards of such contracts to the contractors should be 
eliminated just as much as possible so that the public would be en- 
couraged to compete on the highest possible prices to the state, which 
prices will make it possible for the state to support its penal institutions 
without making them a burden on the tax payers, to build, equip and 
develop the most modern and sanitary institutions, engage the best talent 
to be obtained in the states for chaplains, teachers, and all subordinate 


officers, and to leave a surplus to be credited to the inmates, or distributed 
to their depndent families. 


I advocate the piece price plan because it obviates all possible chance 
of friction, the state and the contractor knowing exactly where they 
stand at all times, the production being figured at the close of business 
every day and payments made according to the ‘‘ pay for what you get’’ 
plan. Under no circumstances should the person or company having a 
contract with the state, influence or affect in any way the control of the 
inmates, and my observation and experience are that the contractors do 
not in any way control, affect or influence the inmates. It is true that 
the contractor usually appoints, or at least, nominates the instructors 
on his particular contract, but these instructors are usually men capable 
of instructing, above the average of their class. Such selection is not 
only for the best interest of the contractor but also for the good of the 
institution. In all modern institutions their duties are strictly confined 
to the instructions in their particular industry for which they have been 
appointed, and while in the institutions they are practieally as much 
under the supervision of the officers as the inmates themselves, and often 
have been barred for attempting to deviate from the rules of the insti- 
tution. This is a correct statement of the situation, which prevails in 
all the institutions with which I have ever had any connection, and those 
which have the contract system, are in many cases the most modern in- 
stitutions and have most regard for the comfort and health of their in- 
mates, as is evidenced by the published reports of the different state 
boards of charities reporting on these conditions. It is probable that the 
state prison at Michigan City, Indiana, is one of the best examples of 
them all. No one can go through this institution without being im- 
pressed with its well ordered condition and its perfect sanitation. The 
members of the International Prison Congress, who visited this prison, 
called it the most modern and best kept they had visited. 


I pfesume my paper would not be complete without giving some idea 
of what I would recommend as the best solution of the prison labor prob- 
lem. I have thought much of it and realizing that none of the systems 
so far adopted are ideal in every respect, I have come to the conclusion 
that a composite system adopting in a greater or less degree all the 
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know as a matter of fact that this would never be permitted in any state 
of the Union, for it certainly would be in competition with one great in- 
dustry. In accordance with this system the penal institutions might un- 
dertake the making of all the school furniture used in the state and we 
know this would never be permitted, as it would also bring about com- 
petition with another great industry, and so with many other industries. 
In short, the state use system might be very successful if it could be the 
rule without exceptions. 

In practice it is confined to a few trifling and unimportant industries. 
The penal institutions operating under this system are confined almost 
entirely to furnishing articles to the other state institutions, and even 
this interchange in practice has not been successful to the point of fur- 
nishing much outlet for the production of the several institutions. 

There is another consideration which makes this system unsatis- 
factory in practice for the teaching of a trade. Excellence can only be 
obtained by working diligently, according to the most approved methods 
with all the best mechanical devices. And what of the overproduction 
of any given article? Let us say brooms, pails, mops, or any of the 
many simple articles used in the different institutions. Five men will 
make a glut of brooms and pails if diligently employed in a shop that 
could properly be called a shop. Ten men could easily overproduce the 
shoe necessities of all the institutions if worked the year around. A 
broom foreman could not be an expert shoe manufacturer, and we could 
not expect a tinsmith to be a clothing designer, hence a terrific expense 
for instructors in all the different so-called trades. There is another 
phase of the situation; if the state institutions are to supply each other, 
the state itself, and its political divisions, the trades must be innumer- 
able, and this again is impossible because of the tremendous expense. 

I have no sympathy whatsoever, and I dare say neither have most 
of my listeners, with what I call ‘‘repressed industry.’’ This is a plan 
pursued in Pennsylvania and some other states under which only a small 
percentage of the convicts may be employed at any trade. Its purpose 
is to reduce prison competition with free labor, but it results in con- 
demning a great many convicts to the most hurtful of all punishments, 
namely, to be kept in idleness. 

I realize that I have thus far indulged in my own opinions about 
the state account system, the public account system, and this repressed 
productive system and that you expect me to tell you briefly what I 
know about the contract labor system. I request you to distinguish be- 
tween the old leasing system and it. The contract labor system, the one 
that has been generally practiced in the best institutions in most of the 
states in the union may mean the per diem plan or the piece price plan. 
On the per diem plan the state and the contractor make the consideration 
so much per day for each inmate placed on the contract, it being pro- 
vided therein that a day shall mean a given number of hours. On the 
piece price plan it is provided that the contractor shall pay the state so 
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much for a piece, for the article manufactured: Whether the state 
adopts the per diem or the piece price plan, I believe that in every case 
there should be extensive advertising for sealed bids and public opening 
of the same, that all possible competition may be encouraged, and in 
every way the hazards of such contracts to the contractors should be 
eliminated just as much as possible so that the public would be en- 
couraged to compete on the highest possible prices to the state, which 
prices will make it possible for the state to support its penal institutions 
without making them a burden on the tax payers, to build, equip and 
develop the most modern and sanitary institutions, engage the best talent 
to be obtained in the states for chaplains, teachers, and all subordinate 


officers, and to leave a surplus to be credited to the inmates, or distributed 
to their depndent families. 


I advocate the piece price plan because it obviates all possible chance 
of friction, the state and the contractor knowing exactly where they 
stand at all times, the production being figured at the close of business 
every day and payments made according to the ‘‘ pay for what you get’’ 
plan. Under no circumstances should the person or company having a 
contract with the state, influence or affect in any way the control of the 
inmates, and my observation and experience are that the contractors do 
not in any way control, affect or influence the inmates. It is true that 
the contractor usually appoints, or at least, nominates the instructors 
on his particular contract, but these instructors are usually men capable 
of instructing, above the average of their class. Such selection is not 
only for the best interest of the contractor but also for the good of the 
institution. In all modern institutions their duties are strictly confined 
to the instructions in their particular industry for which they have been 
appointed, and while in the institutions they are practieally as much 
under the supervision of the officers as the inmates themselves, and often 
have been barred for attempting to deviate from the rules of the insti- 
tution. This is a correct statement of the situation, which prevails in 
all the institutions with which I have ever had any connection, and those 
which have the contract system, are in many cases the most modern in- 
stitutions and have most regard for the comfort and health of their in- 
mates, as is evidenced by the published reports of the different state 
boards of charities reporting on these conditions. It is probable that the 
state prison at Michigan City, Indiana, is one of the best examples of 
them all. No one can go through this institution without being im- 
pressed with its well ordered condition and its perfect sanitation. The 
members of the International Prison Congress, who visited this prison, 
called it the most modern and best kept they had visited. 


I pfesume my paper would not be complete without giving some idea 
of what I would recommend as the best solution of the prison labor prob- 
lem. I have thought much of it and realizing that none of the systems 
so far adopted are ideal in every respect, I have come to the conclusion 
that a composite system adopting in a greater or less degree all the 
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plans that have been tried would more nearly solve the problem undet 
wise and conscientious management. 

I would strongly urge the public account system just as far as it 
would be practical from a common sense business standpoint. I would 
strongly urge public improvements as far as practical. I would cer- 
tainly favor the development of agriculture and the raising of stock. I 
would just as strongly recommend the maintaining of diversified modern 
industries. This would be possible only by entering into contracts with 
responsible companies, for the reasons that wardens and superintendents, 
except in rare instances, have all they can do in the general management 
of their institutions. They should not be expected to add to their many 
other responsibilities, the two fold one of studying fluctuating market 
conditions with regard to the purchase of raw materials and the de- 
velopment of a proper and profitable all the year round outlet for the 
finished products, and men who have in half a lifetime learned the 
methods and acquired the business judgment necessary to make a suc- 
cess of such industries would rarely become the subordinate officials of 
a penal institution. 

I do now and always have urged liberal compensation to the inmates, 
I urge as strongly as I can that the state only, and only the state, through 
its accredited officers deal with the inmates as to compensation or over- 
time. It has been charged against the contractor that the inmate is not 
given any compensation for his work. This should be entirely a proposi- 
tion of the state’s. Whatever the agreement is as to daily wage, or pay 
for overtime, it should be charged to the contractor by the state, and the 
state should make the allowance to the inmate, or his dependent family. 
The overtime should be settled in exactly the same manner as regular 
time, bills rendered by the state to the contractor, and the state deal 
with its wards entirely as it sees fit. I feel I am correct in saying that 
contractors as a unit favor pay to the inmates, or their dependent families, 
and will welcome the day when the inmates will receive a just share of 
the amount earned by them for the state. 

Regarding the question of competition with outside labor. President 
Amos W. Butler in his address before the American Prison Association 
at Washington, D. C.. in 1910 said: ‘‘The extent of the competition of 
convict labor is usually overestimated’’ and in this same address he 
quoted the late Carroll D. Wright, distinguished as chief of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Statistics, who said: ‘‘In the many investigations which 
it has been my privilege to make in relation to the prison labor question 
I have found few instances where prices have been affected in the least, 
and never a case where wages have been lowered in consequence of the 
employment of convicts on productive industries. It is an absolute im- 
possibility to prevent competition if convicts are to be employed in any 
way whatsoever.’’ As to my personal opinion, I am on record with a 
statement made in 1910 to the Committee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives which statement is on file in congress and which state- 
ment concurs in the conclusions of Mr. Butler and the late Mr. Wright. 
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THE TRADE-UNION ATTITUDE TOWARDS PRISON LABOR. 
By John P. Frey, Editor International Molders’ Journal. 


In discussing the trade-union attitude towards prison labor it is 
well to bear in mind that organized labor has been forced to study 
the problem for the most practical of reasons, as one phase of prison 
labor directl; affects the wage earner’s standard of living. 

Prison labor under the contract convict labor system has been 
the means of lowering the wage rate for thousands of wage earners 
and in some instances its competition has practically driven an 
industry from the field. It is because of this competition and for 
humanitarian reasons that trade-unions have been opposed to its ex- 
istence. They are strongly opposed to contract convict labor because 
they believe that it has been brought into existence and extended 
wherever possible largely for the personal profit of private parties and 
because it tends to relieve prison wardens and boards of penitentiary 
managers from personal responsibilities which would otherwise rest 
upon them, and in addition, because of their conviction that under 
this system the prison inmates’ welfare and reformation is made sec- 
ondary to the making of profits for the contractors. 

The American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations 
have continually endeavored to abolish this system of prison labor. 

The result of prison labor as it has been applied under the con- 
tract convict labor system has been first of all to displace free labor 
by convict labor either by throwing free workmen out of employment 
or by doing work which free workmen would otherwise have per- 
formed. If the convict is to be occupied at useful labor during his 
confinement, this form of competition cannot be avoided, although it 
might and should be applied so as to work the minimum amount of 
competition with free labor in view of the large number of un- 
employed which we find in so many portions of the country. 

Tt is not this phase of the effect of prison labor, however, which 
has placed the trade-unions-in determined opposition against the sys- 
tem of labor which exists in many of our penal institutions. The 
trade-unions believe that the most sound of economic and humanitarian 
reasons, as well as those of public policy, require that the prison in- 
mates should labor and that their labor should have a useful object 
and a market value. 

Unfortunately the true attitude of organized labor on this subject 
is not as well known as it should be. Only recently a prominent 
publicist whose sympathy with the wage earners is wellknown, in dis- 
cussing the attitude of the trade-unions toward prison labor, made 
the statement that, ‘‘the opposition of the unions to prison labor is 
another count in the indictment. This rests upon a narrow view of 
advantage which helps to discredit the trade-unions. Here again a 
small gain to a class is suffered to outweigh a heavy loss to society. 
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The injury which prison labor could inflict upon organized labor is 
inconsiderable, the damage, which would be done to the prisoners by 
keeping them in idleness is enormous. The unions greatly injure their 
own cause when they adopt the policy which sacrifices the general 
welfare to their own interests in a manner so flagrant.’’ 


What are the facts. The trade-unions have never advocated that 
convicts should be kept in idleness, instead they have insisted that 
convicts should be employed and that the convict’s reformation would 
be impossible without useful and healthful labor. 


Organized labor, however, has differed radically with some busi- 
ness and political interests as to the manner in which convicts should 
be employed and the conditions which should surround them while at 
work. They have always vigorously opposed the contract convict labor 
system, insisting that the convict’s labor should not be performed for 
the private profit of a contractor who is engaged primarily in mak- 
ing money through the forced labor of the unfortunates over whom 
he has control and whose interest in their reformation is generally a 
negligible factor. 


It is because of their opposition to the contract convict labor 
system that trade-unions have been accused of being opposed to con- 
vict labor for selfish and narrow reasons by their opponents and by 
those who are not well informed as to organized labor’s attitude. 

In support of this assumption the general assertion is made that 
the trades-unions desire to see the convicts kept in idle confinement 
because they are opposed to their competition. 


It is not the work of the convicts as producers which meets with 
trade-union opposition, or that by working they may keep some free 
men idle. It is the methods by which prison labor, when performed 
for the benefit of private contractors, places the convicts’ labor on 
the market and thereby forces reductions in wages upon large num- 
bers of free workmen and by so doing, lowers their standard of living. 


For the purpose of illustrating the trade-union attitude upon this 
subject let us presume that the state should decide to build an addi- 
tion to one of its prisons or erect a new building by convict labor. 
This would replace the labor of a proportionate number of building 
trades workmen who otherwise would have been employed. 


If instead of erecting a public building, the state should give the 
building contractors the privilege of contracting for convict labor and 
these convicts were placed to work erecting buildings for private in- 
dividuals in competition with contractors employing free labor, then 
an entirely different form of competition would be created, for not 
only would the number of convicts employed displace a proportionate 
number of free workmen but the prison labor contractors, because of 
their low labor costs, would force the private building contractors to 
reduce wages or drive them from the field. 
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It is against this form of convict labor competition that the trade- 
unions object. 

In the iron molder’s trade, stove holloware has been practically 
driven out of the foundries in the United States through the competi- 
tion of similar ware made by contract convict labor, for the molders 
could not exist on the wages for which they would have to work to 
compete with the convict whose labor is sold to the contractor for as 
low as 65 cents per day. 

There are many other vital reasons why the trade-unions are op- 
posed to the selling of convict labor to private contractors. It is an 
injury to every employer who is forced to meet with this system’s 
competition. If the convict is to be worked for profit, then his work 
should be done for the benefit of those dependent upon him and for 
the state and with a principle view to his reformation and not for the 
enriching of private contractors. It is an inhuman system which 
turns our prisons and penitentiaries into factories operated for private 
gain instead of places where the prime object is the convict’s re- 
formation and his labor of a nature which tends to assist in this most 
essential direction. There are grounds for the belief that in some in- 
stances it has increased the number of convictions and extended the 
period of imprisonment. 

For years the trade-unions have endeavored to have the convicts 
employed out of doors as much as possible where the sunshine and 
pure air would build up the physical man and give that rugged health 
which would enable the unfortunates upon their release to have clear 
heads and “strong bodies, instead of being the pallid wrecks which so 
often leave the prison door, nerveless, spineless, and unfit to undertake 
the task of reclaiming their places as useful members of society or to 
properly support themselves through their labor. 

The trade-unions insist that convicts shall be employed but they 
are equally insistent that this labor shall be performed under con- 
ditions which will tend primarily toward their reformation. 

It is recognized today by practically all students of the question 
that the majority of inmates in our penal institutions are largely the 
victims of circumstances for which society is partly responsible. If 
this is true, then society owes an obligation to the unfortunates which 
it cannot discharge unless it makes the period of detention an op- 
portunity for reformation, a period during which the prisoners’ phy- 
sical and moral condition will be developed to a higher plane. 

Practical considerations have led the trade-unions to believe that 
the contract convict labor system is as great a crime committed by 
society against the average prisoner as the act which may have made 
it necessary to place the unfortunate within the prison walls. The 
conviction is growing among trades-unions that the idea of profit 
even to the state should be eliminated from prison labor. 


Society ’s main object in confining the law breaker is to safeguard 
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itself from those who are inherently vicious and from the much larger 
number who have fallen into evil ways and whose reformation is not 
only possible, but most probable, if the conditions surrounding confine- 
ment are of a proper nature. 

The labor should be of a character which would teach the prisoner 
to use his head and his hands, and any labor which does not require 
the use of both, such as the operation of a machine or the continu- 
ous and monotonous repetition in the manufacture of small articles 
such as brushes, or the operation of a sewing machine on garments 
must have as fatal an influence against reformation as the monotonous 
work in some of our factories has to the development of mental and 
physical growth. 

There is a popular and erroneous impression that the prisoners in 
our penal institutions are given an opportunity of learning a trade 
during confinement and that the prison or reformatory can be made 
the stepping stone to a trade, but those who have profited the most 
by this are those who have derived private profit from the convict’s 
labor. 

The so-called ‘‘trades’’ taught in our penal institutions do not 
educate the convict and fit him to work as a mechanic after his re- 
lease. Of what practical value is the experience which the convict ac- 
quires while working upon the weaving of wicker work, the making of 
cheap shirts and overalls, or on brushes or brooms or the one or two 
operations in connection with the making of shoddy shoes. Even 
though the convict should become exceptionally expert in any of these 
lines of labor, he would find himself, upon his release, qualified to 
work only in those branches of industry which pay the lowest of 
wages, and in no sense would he be qualified to hold his own as a 
competent mechanic. In fact, it would seem that the work in our 
penal institutions has been largely of a nature to injure rather than 
to benefit the convict. 


There is much work requiring the use of both brain and hands 
which is necessary in connection with the maintaining of our state 
and eleemosynary institutions which could and should be done by con- 
victs. There are highways tc build, there is farm produce to be pro- 
vided and the convicts can do all of this with a minimum of com- 
petition with free labor and with no injury to the farmer. 

For this work the convict should be paid by the state so that he 
may be made to realize that the state does not rob him of his labor 
—a common impression among the convicts today—but that his con- 
finement has been made necessary for his own good and the safety of 
society and that during this confinement society is discharging its 
obligations to him, giving him an opportunity of reformation, and 
enabling him to earn money which will save him from actual want 
upon his release, and what is equally as important, enable him during 
confinement to provide for those who are dependent upon him and 
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who without his assistance are forced in many instances to depend 
upon private charity. 

A husband who is confined for a year or more is likely to find 
the family ties severed upon his release. The wife has been forced 
single-handed to undertake the task of keeping the home for the chil- 
dren and this has frequently been an impossibility, the children be- 
coming inmates of charitable institutions, and the home, the strongest 
sheet anchor to hold the convict upon his release, has been destroyed 
because the bread winner, during his years of confinement, has been 
unable to contribute to the support of his wife and his offspring. 

The trade-unions believe that the convict’s labor should be paid 
for in wages so that there will be a sum to give him when he re- 
enters freedom and something to help support the family who, under 
the present system, are forced to suffer and to depend in many 
instances upon private or public charity. 

Samuel Gompers in his report to the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor summed up the trade-union attitude 
upon this question in the following words: ‘‘Prisoners should be re- 
quired to work not for the private profit of contractors, nor even for 
the financial profit of the state, but for their reformation and for the 
benefit of their dependents.’’ 

In commenting upon this declaration the committee on the Presi- 
dent’s report said in part: ‘‘We are unalterably opposed to the labor 
of convicts being let to contractors. We believe that the ultimate 
solution of the problems will come when the convicts are engaged in 
the widest possible diversity of industry by hand labor for the use 
of eleemosynary institutions. By this both body and mind will be 
strengthened.’’ 

Briefly reviewed the trade-union attitude towards prison labor is 
that its first object should be the prisoner’s reformation and under 
no circumstances should any element of private profit enter into con- 
sideration, that the labor performed by the prisoner should be of a 
useful nature and that for this labor the convict should be paid for 
the benefit of those dependent upon him and for his own assistance 
upon regaining freedom and finally that the principle object of the 
state should be to protect itself from the vicious and unfortunate to 
give them an adequate opportunity for reformation and not to derive 
profit from their labor. 
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PRISON LABOR. 


By the Reverend Archdeacon B. M. Spurr, Chaplain of the West Virginia 
Penitentiary. 

It has been my lot to spend nineteen years in the service of prison- 
ers; to have slept in a cell with a man who was doomed to die; to have 
prepared thirty-two men for execution; and it seems certain that I 
should know the prisoner a good deal better than some of you, who, 
having spoken, do not know him at all experimentally, but rather as a 
thing from a book. 

My position as to Contract Labor is this: The time is coming when 
the contract system will go out of existence, as far as prisoners are con- 
cerned. The handwriting is already on the wall. No one who knows 
about the economic or social condition of the prisoner, or the union labor 
organizations on the outside, will, for a moment, deny this. 

I agree entirely with you that each prisoner should have for himself 
the difference between the cost of keeping him in prison and what he earns 
at the bench or machine. This should be paid to him when a free man, 
at stated intervals, so that there would be no great danger of it all being 
squandered in ‘‘booze,’’ or other acts of iniquity; that is, if any be left 
to him when he is }’berated; but whilst he is in prison, if he is a married 
man with persons depending on him, then his earnings, above his keep, 
should be paid to his family, and thus relieve the community in which 
those families dwell of a continual drain, whilst at the same time the 
prisoner retains his self-respect in being conscious of an ability to aid 
his family. This thing is not done now, but as sure as God lives it will 
be done, for it is the only method in which justice herself can be just. 

But in the meantime—God Help the Poor Man in Prison. I don’t 
know the kind of contractors you talk about, or that I have heard of in 
other prisons. Just now we have heard a good, sweet woman stand up 
here and say in behalf of the Consumers’ League: ‘‘We will not buy 
anything that the prisoner makes,’’ and this, mind you, is said with the 
idea that they are helping the prisoner, instead of loading him more 
heavily than ever with the shackles of his crime. Why, we have a man 
in our prison at this present time who for years had had a quarrel with 
one of his neighbors; they met in town one day, and our man gave the 
other man a quick push, the man stumbled and fell, and when picked up 
was dead; and yet, the poor fellow who pushed him without any intent of 
murderous harm spends ten years of his life in prison; and the 
Consumers’ League would not touch the product of the labor of such a 
man. 

It doesn’t seem to me that it matters whether it is by the contractor, 
or whether it is state use, or whether the state sells thirty or forty per 
cent. of the products of the prisoner—this does not make any difference 
as to the prisoner. And the difference of management certainly cannot 
taint the goods which may be sold on the outside. There is no such a 
thing as doing away with competition. Whenever you employ a prisoner 
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in any work whatever, outside the daily routine of the penitentiary, 
that employment is bound to be of the nature of things done by other 
men on the outside—and therefore might be called ‘‘ competitive labor.’’ 

Now what is the position of the contractor? And what is the posi- 
tion of the state? 

The contractor is there to make money, and none of them pretend 
to be running a school of philanthropy. That there are hard contractors, 
who make the lives of the prisoners a burden, may be true—but in West 
Virginia we know of no such man. If the contractor’s purpose is to lay 
up ducats for himself, then the supposed purpose of the state should be 
to help in reforming the man whom it deprives of his liberty as a result 
of his crime. This reformation should be the first purpose of the prison 
authorities, whilst earning money for the state should be purely inci- 
dental to that reformation As it is, the reformation is incidental, and 
the income-producing the permanent idea. 

Now what shall the state ultimately do with the prisoners? My 
good brother here says, ‘‘ Pass the bill that is in the United States Sen- 
ate at the present moment.’’ Then, what? Why, as far as we are con- 
cerned in West Virginia, we should have nine hundred and sixty idle men 
within our prison walls. 

You say, ‘‘Try Road-Making.’’ Why six months in the year would 
be the limit of time in which you could do that work, and then the cost 
of sending them from one part of the state to the other, and the number 
of guards necessary in this mountainous country, would make the labor 
of their hands very costly. 

We can’t dig coal, for the unions won’t permit that. And if they 
are idle we can’t do what my friend over here says the prisoner in the 
west does—play baseball. Why, you couldn’t play ‘‘Puss, Puss, Come 
to My Corner’’ in our prison yard, unless you did it around the build- 
ings, for spare room is limited. 

I am an Englishman. Probably you have read how England has de- 
bauched herself for years by taking a large revenue from the sale of 
opium. No man of English extraction can know of that fact and under- 
stand what it means to the millions in China, without making his blood 
course with fire. But, be all the reformer you desire to be, you could 
not blot out the crime of opium at once. It seems as though the deadly 
drug has become a necessity. So it was decided that ten year’s time 
should be given to the producers of opium, each year to see a decrease of 
ten per cent in the production of opium, until it all had been swept away. 

That seems to me to be the method we should employ in reference to 
the contract system within the prisons. Either have men contractors 
who will at all times and under all conditions give the convicts they 
employ a square deal, or wipe out the contract system entirely; and then 
let the state governments be prepared, on the expiration of the leases 
of the contractors, to put evry able-bodied prisoner to profitable, pro- 
ductive work. This should be so because the greatest curse of a pris- 
oner’s life is idleness—either within or without the prison walls. 
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I was very much delighted just now at hearing Mr. Frey say 
that the unions were not opposed to prison labor, but that they desire 
that the goods produced by the prisoner should be in as great a variety 
as possible, so as to minimize the competition. That is delightful news 
to me, for I have heard men who had been in prison say again and again 
that to be known as a ‘‘Jail-Bird,’’ or ex-convict, meant that no union 
would accept them. Evidently the labor unions are recognizing the 
fact that even a prisoner is a fellow man and possesses a soul. For I 
take it for granted, from what Mr. Frey has said, that his particular 
branch would admit an ex-convict to membership. 

Will you look just for a moment with me at what it means to a man 
to be without productive labor during the time of serving his prison 
sentence—and by ‘‘ productive labor’’ I mean effort with a cash basis 
result, and not the mere filling up of time? The other day in Columbus 
I went from cell to cell and saw where the men slept. There was no 
sanitary provision in these cells and the ‘‘Bucket Brigade’’ makes its 
daily round. It is not only in Columbus that this takes place, but in 
fully seventy per cent. of the prisons within the United States. That 
means, say, after the chapel exercises on a Sunday morning, that the 
men are taken to their cells at 11:45 and must remain there until 6:30 
the next morning. These men are two in a cell in the majority of places, 
and they have the wholesome (?) presence of the ‘‘Bucket,’’ which is 
always sensed, if not seen. And then you must remember that in many 
of the prisons there are no chapels, and the chaplain or preacher 
stands between the tier of cells and preaches, whilst the choir joins in 
the regular song. 

Come with me for a moment into a room one hundred feet in length 
by forty feet in width. It has four windows—two windows on the 
righthand side, and a window and a door on the lefthand side. In that 
room six hundred men were placed, day by day, with nothing to do, and 
although the sun was burning brightly outside, it was so dark in the 
greater part of that room that the gas had to be lighted. The deputy 
warden told me that people were not permitted to talk to the prisoners, 
and then I said: ‘‘It is no use of my going in there unless I can talk to 
the men. I want to ask them questions.’’ I went to one man who sat 
under a gas jet—his face was ghastly—probably my sympathy made it 
ghastlier still. ‘‘Do you like this thing of having nothing to do, or do 
you think it is true that ‘The Devil finds something for idle hands or 
minds to do’ ’’? And in a voice in which there was no cheer he replied, 
‘*T tell you, Sir, this, day after day, is Hell—simply Hell.’’ 

What-does it matter to me about the contractor? What do I care 
about the system—if by the passage of any law thirteen thousand, seven 
hundred men under contract labor in the prisons of the United States 
are thrown out of employment? Eliminate the contract system if you 
will, but don’t, for God’s sake give the worst end of the bargain to the 
men behind the bars or in your effort to carry out the theory blast and 
blight the life and actual conditions under which the convict works. 
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You say, ‘‘Shut up the shops, because the contractors are making 
money,’’ at least that is the essence of what you say. Then, of course, 
you would have to close up every other shop on the outside. 

Let the prisoner labor and the contract system go gradually, or have 
only proper men sign the leases for the work of the convict. Then let 
it be possible in every prison for those on the outside to receive from 
their loved ones in prison money to meet their daily needs. Then shall 
it appear that the convict, by productive labor on the inside, is able to 
recognize the desire of those in authority to regard him as a human 
being, possessing a soul which Christ died to save. 


PRISON LABOR. 
By Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National Consumer’s League. 


We are the latest comers into this discussion. We are ashamed that 
we are so late. Our chief excuse is that we have not been able to get 
a body of knowledge until very recently. We intend to extend and to 
apply that body of knowledge. 

The Consumers’ League stands for the principle that every con- 
sumer has not only the right but the duty of learning the history of the 
goods which we buy, and that we are responsible for the conditions 
under which these goods are made; and that responsibility is limited only 
by the impossibility of learning of those conditions. We have suffered 
by reason of that impossibility in the past, but it is now growing less. 

The National Consumers’ League does not wish to buy slave-grown 
cocoa. That is one of the latest survivals of slavery in the world. We 
do not wish to buy the products of the labor of prisoners. We do not 
wish to buy the products of the labor of the man who can be compelled 
to work with no possibility of exerting his own will and conscience in 
regard to the pay that he will take for his work; who can legally be 
assaulted by the official to whose care he is entrusted by the State and 
subjected to the further indignity of being called upon to say that it is 
a benefit to him to be thus assaulted. We do not believe that that is 
good psychology or penology, or good administration of industry. We 
do not wish to buy the product of the labor of the man in that igno- 
minious and unmanly position. We do not wish to buy the products of 
prison contract labor. And we cannot inform ourselves adequately as 
to this at the present time. It has been possible for those whe profit by 
contract labor to obtain from that great source of reactionary decisions, 
the Court of Appeals of New York, the reactionary decision in the 
Hawkins case, holding in substance that we consumers have no enforc- 
ible claim to knowledge whether or not the things that we buy have come 
from prisons. We have no enforcible, valid legal claim to any label on 
prison-made goods. We have an enforcible claim to the label on goods 
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made in union factories or factories approved by the Consumers’ League, 
but not on those which are disapproved. 

Our next task is to get what knowledge we can under these difficult 
conditions, of the sources of our supply, and then get the Hawkins de- 
cision reversed. We have had certain reactionary decisions reversed. 
We have obtained a number of modern decisions with the help of Mr. 
Brandeis. With other counsel we hope to get the reactionary decision 
of the Court of Appeals of New York, that we cannot have knowledge 
of the sources of goods made in institutions to the maintenance of which 
we and all the taxpaying public contribute, reversed. We believe that when 
the people of the United States know where goods come from which are 
made under prison contract conditions, they will prefer other goods. 
And when they effectively prefer other goods, we shall have our prison- 
ers put at work which does not financially profit either consumer or con- 
tractor, but will be for the good of the men who are in prison, and their 
families. 


PRISON LABOR. 


By John J. Sonsteby, Attorney for The United Garment Workers of 
America. 


As a member of the committee on Courts and Prisons appointed by 
the 38th annual Conference of Charities and Correction it has bwen 
my privilege to study the subject of Prison Labor. For years I have 
watched the operations of various systems of labor in the penal insti- 
tutions in the United States and the effect of such systems on the 
officials of the institutions, the prisoners, the state, and the free in- 
dustries. 

Under the contract and lease labor systems officials have been and 
are being corrupted, prisoners abused and exploited, industries paralyzed, 
manufacturers driven out of business, free labor rendered idle, sweat 
shop and child labor conditions continued, and the good work of agencies 
for the reforming of convicts nullified. 

Industries employing free labor encounter no other influences so 
demoralizing as that of the competition of prison labor. No mere 
platitudes can soften this competition, or justify present conditions. 

The good health of the convicts can be maintained and their re- 
formation secured without injuring those who have lived lives in ac- 
cord with-the laws of society. 

That the inmates of penal and reformatory institutions must have 
employment if the object of their confinement is to be attained is ad- 
mitted by all. That this employment will in some degree compete with 
free labor is unavoidable. The objection to convict labor is in the 
method of employment and that the product of their labor is sold on 
the open market. 
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Although the product of convict labor may represent but a small 
fraction of the total products of labor, when this product is concen- 
trated into a few industries the competition becomes absolutely ruinous 
for the free manufacturers in such lines. 

Hon. Julian W. Mack, in his president’s address at the opening of 
this conference, said among other things: ‘‘Convict Labor ought never 
to be a source of profit to the States.’’ To this we may add, ‘‘Nor to 
any private interests exploiting the convicts.’’ 


The systems in vogue in our penal institutions at the present time 
are commonly known as: 


Contract Labor (indoors) 

Contract Labor (outdoors) 

Piece-Price Plan. 

Lease System (outdoors) 

State Account: products sold on open market. 
State Account: for state use. 


Of these systems the contract labor and lease systems have been 
almost universally condemned. 

The farming out and disposing of the labor of convicts by contracts, 
is the most pernicious form of competition to which free labor is sub- 
jected. The piece-price plan and state-account plan when the product 
is disposed of on the open market, is not much better. All of these sys- 
tems, except the state account plan for state use, tend toward the 
concentrating of the product into a few industries. The concentrat- 
ing of prison-made goods into a few industries, results in the goods being 
sold in the open market at less than the prevailing market prices, and 
this unfair, cruel competition drives free manufacturers out of business, 
free workmen out of employment, and puts a penalty on the wage earner 
and employer who keep out of prison. 

All of these penal institutions are a burden on the taxpayers of 
this country. All free manufacturers and workmen are taxpayers of 
the state either directly or indirectly. It is unfair that any one part 
of the taxpayers should be discriminated against by the state. Con- 
centrating the labor of prisoners in an institution into a few industries 
forces the free labor in those industries to enter into competition with 
the state. The selling of convict labor products on the open market in 
competition with free labor, without regard to the market prices, throws 
free taxpayers into ruthless competition with the state. Using convict 
labor to provide for the needs of the state and state institutions re- 
moves the state from the market for free labor, and permits free manu- 
facturers to meet each other in fair competition. 

Under the system known as the State Account for State Use plan 
the convicts are always under the control of the state and they may 
be shifted from one form of work to another as the needs of the state 
or the health and training of the convicts require. 
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Many people think that the only alternative to abolishing the 
contract or lease system is idleness for the convicts. That this is not 
true has been proven in the places where the contract and lease sys- 
tem have been abolished. 

Every convict who has no trade and is capable of learning one 
should be taught one most suitable for him to make him an efficient 
intelligent mechanic, and able to follow the trade when he is released. 
In the arrangement of employment for the prisoners the state should 
endeavor to supply itself with everything necessary in its various in- 
stitutions. 

A large farm should be operated, and all other necessary plants for 
the turning of the different raw products into the finished articles 
needed in the various state institutions. The making of roads is an 
ideal occupation for convicts. 

Free labor and manufacturers employing free labor ask no special 
privileges but only that they be treated the same as free labor and 
manufacturers in industries not brought into competition with prison 
labor. They ask that they pay only their just share of the taxes neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the state and its penal institutions; that 
they be subjected to only their fair share of the loss of market due 
or incident to the manufacture of any product within the penal in- 
stitutions; that a system of employment be inaugurated and maintained 
in the penal institutions, that will educate and reform convicts; that the 
product of all convict labor shall be used entirely by the state and insti- 
tutions of the state where the convict is incarcerated; that the labor of 
the convicts shall be so diversified that the burden will fall as equally as 
possible on all industry within the state; that the exploitation of con- 
viets, or their labor, or the product of their labor, for the benefit of private 
individuals be not permitted in any form; that a rate of compensation 
be allowed the convict based upon labor costs outside of prison and that 
after deducting from the earnings of the convicts the cost of mainten- 
ance and other proper and necessary costs, the balance if any should be 
used either for the dependent family of the convict, the reimbursement 
of those who ‘have been injured or suffered through the crime of the 
convict, or kept for the use of the convict himself and given to him 
when he is released. 

The great need at the present time is uniform legislation in the 
different states of the United States. The bill now pending in the 
Congress of the United States providing that the product of convict 
labor when shipped into a state or territory shall be subject to the laws 
of such state or territory to the same extent as if it had been manu- 
factured by convict labor within that state or territory, should be 
adopted. Thereafter the states should adopt legislation, uniform as to 
the general principles above outlined, for the disposition of the products 
of prison labor, and prohibiting the importation of the products of 


_ prison labor of other states. 


We are one people though living under different state govern- 
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ments and the employment of convicts of one state should not be such 
as to be detrimental to the interests of any other state. Each state 
should solve its own problem. 

The adoption of the foregoing plan will make all the penal insti- 
tutions of our country industrial institutions for the saving of the 
morally sick men and women committed to them. 

The inmates of such institutions will return to the body politic with 
a corrected perspective due to the training under a government, which 
desires to reform and correct as well as to punish. 


DISCUSSION. 


DR. HASTINGS H. HART—I have been watching the problem of prison 
labor for 29 years, and for over half of that time I was myself an in- 
spector of prisons. Many people are sure that the State Use system is 
the final solution, but we shall find some difficulties in the operation 
of that system in different states as in every other. I am 
surprised to hear any one say that the State Use system does away with 
the competition of prison labor. What better customer has a manufac- 
turer or wholesaler than the State Insane Hospital or any public insti- 
tution? They purchase regularly and in large quantities. When we 
deprive the manufacturer or wholesaler of their trade we surely are com- 
peting with free labor. We must accept the fact that a certain amount of 
competition is inevitable under any plan of productive labor, and we must 
distribute that competition as equitably as possible. 

The prison farm system is being used in the south, but it has some 
great evils. Where convict labor is paying into the treasury of a state 
over half a million dollars a year as in Mississippi,it may be an iniquitous 
system, but it proves that the prisoner can earn his living and earn the 
support of his family. We must accept the fact of competition with free 
labor and endevaor to distribute that competition as widely and equitably 
as possible. 


JUDGE MACK—I want to explain one quotation that was made from 
what I have said, that the state should not make a profit off its prison- 
ers. What I meant was not that the labor of the prisoner should not earn 
profit, but that the state should not keep that profit, but give it indirectly 


and not by way of charity back to the prisoner, so that he can support his 
family. 


MR. LOVELY, of Boston—The first speaker, put the whole thing in a 
nutshell as to the contract system when he said he had never heard 
anything good of it before, nor today. Neither have I. From the 
financial standpoint it may be the best system that could be put in 
operation, both for the state—if an honest contract is made—and for 
the contractor, but there is something larger than mere dollars or the 
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support of the prisoner in this proposition.. It has been said that con- 
tracts are kept secret, but that sometimes they have been stolen. I 
have one here which was stolen. It was made in 1904 with the State 
of Minnesota, for the employment of 235 convicts in the making of 
shoes. I am deeply interested in shoes, and I find that the man having 
this contract is able to go into the open market and drive out any com- 
petitor employing free labor. The ‘‘ American Shoe Maker’’ is a trade 
publication, and a recognized authority. I will quote some figures from 
it. There is a shoe known as the Walsh shoe made to retail for $2.50 
or $3.00. It is considered the hardest shoe to sell at a profit by a manu- 
facturer employing free labor. The items of cost of that shoe were 
dissected, and the total for labor is figured at 38cts. per pair. The con- 
tract I referred to was made for ten years for that particular shoe, and 
called for 15cts. I submit that the difference in the labor, cost between 
38 cents and 15 cents, is more than the average profit to the shoe manu- 
facturer. 

Undue competition is bad enough, but the moral question is much 
more. Any system of employing convicts that does not consider the 
well being of the convict, is criminal. I submit that the contract sys- 
tem forgets the prisoner; you have a slave to exploit dollars from. My 
knowledge of the situation was acquired in 1905, when I was appointed 
special agent in the State of Missouri, to investigate the operations of 
penal institutions. I visited 28 institutions and found invariably that 
those operated on the contract system were operated tryannically as 
applied to the prisoners The prisoners were worked with a view to 
making money, first for the contractor, and second, for the state. A 
task was usually assigned to them, supposedly three-quarters of the 
average day’s work on the outside, but in many cases it was in excess 
of that done by other labor on the outside. Things are no worse in 
Missouri than they are elsewhere. The conditions I found there are 
those which I believe to be the natural, if not inevitable, consequences 
of the contract system. I appeal to every man and woman who believes 
in fair play, that the prisoner should be given an opportunity to re- 
form and that he can only secure that opportunity by being worked 
with that aim in view instead of in order to make money for the state 
and the contractor. I beg you to use your influence with the United 
States Senate in securing the passage of the bill mentioned by Mr. 
Frey known as the Borah bill, which provides that when convict-made 
goods are shipped from one state to another, the law of the state receiv- 
ing them will become operative. 


MR. STOUT, of Ohio—How much difference is there between prison- 
made shoes and free labor shoes from the fact that the manufacturers 
have to allow no outlay for machinery? 


MR. LOVELY—There is no difference. The machinery company sup- 
plies the machinery on the same basis to the prison contractor as it does 
to the individual outside. 
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MR. LYON—In this discussion we have got glimpses here and there of 
the fact that from the higher spiritual standpoint of the welfare of 
prisoners, we are agreed that all prisoners should have work and that 
prisoners should be paid, not only for their own sake, but for the sake 
of those dependent upon them. I think we shall come to an agreement 
best by emphasizing these two great factors, and as they fill our horizon, 
possibly the economic differences will disappear. Do we realize to what 
an extent prisoners are still without labor in the county jails while wait- 
ing trial? Also in many of the county penitentiaries there is no labor, 
and in states which are shifting from the contract system to some other 
kind of prison labor, a large percentage of prisoners are idle. I am told 
that during two years some have had about two hours work a day. Some 
of the prisoners have an opportunity to read, but for the man who 
would not or could not read, such experience was ‘‘hell,’’ as they 
deseribe it. 

In an inquiry I made for the International Prison Congress, I found 
fully 25 per cent. of the inmates of penitentiaries had been supporting 
some dependent wife or mother or sister, having been conscientiously 
earing for them previous to their incarceration. Also the further fact 
developed that fully 50 per cent. had kindred of some kind for whom 
they were morally responsible. Unpaid penal servitude will not develop 
self respect nor fit men for free citizenship after their release. I trust 
such legislation will be secured as we are trying to get in Illinois; that 
a man in a county jail should have work; that commissioners may 
have permission to help the dependents of prisoners, and that there 
should be direct recompense of prisoners for their labor. Detroit, Wash- 
ington, and other cities, have been putting this plan into operation. 
Minnesota, Kentucky and some other states are initiating it on a state- 
wide system. 


MR. O. F. LEWIS—We all know that prisoners have been exploited. We 
have here the different interests connected with prison labor. Do not 
let us lose the momentum we have attained. We are not satisfied to stop 
where we are. Let us keep going until the thing clears up. Perhaps 
we can arrive at a compromise plan. 


MR. STEARNS—I have some interest in a contract at Michigan City, 
Ind., where ladies’ leather bags are made. In the State Use system, 
where the prisoner is not paid for his labor, any contribution that goes 
to the family comes out of the state treasury, and that means very 
little. Under the prison contract system they can charge enough for 
the prisoners, so as to have plenty for the family. If 65 cents per day 
is too little, charge 80 or 90 cents or a dollar. The reason these rates 
of pay are small is because there are various handicaps attending prison 
labor from the contractor’s standpoint. The prison shop has to run 
all the time, and the contractor has to take the output of a hundred or 
five hundred men regardless of whether he can sell the goods. In times 
of panic he must sell at auction and slaughter them. Again, prisoners 
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are not as competent workmen as free laborers and are therefore worth 
less pay. The burglar or murderer, or forger, does not lend himself 
to organization and other features that make for productive labor of the 
highest degree of efficiency. A large percentage of goods manufactured 
in prison are seconds—so-called—representing a large loss in costly 
material. The concern I referred to in Michigan City, employing a 
hundred men, has never declared nor even earned a dividend, because 
they have not got the prisoners up to the point of efficiency where they 
ean turn out good goods. 


MR. CROOKS—Would not these disadvantages you mention, attending 


on contract labor, be prohibitive of adequate means to support the 
families of the prisoners? 


MR. STEARNS—Five years ago it was customary to pay 36 to 40 
cents a day. Contracts are now being made at 65 and 70 and 85 cents. 
There is a figure beyond which the prison contractor could not take a 
man and make any money. Get the wages up to the point where the 
contractor can make only the same profit that the man on the outside 
ean make with free labor, and you have the problem solved. 

MR. SONSTEBY—How long have you had the contract in Michigan 
City? 

MR. STEARNS—Two and a half years. Why is it that a system as 
iniquitous as this is described to be by some speakers here, has con- 
tinued in our enlightened day in the great majority of states? Why are 
new contracts constantly being let by intelligent state boards? It is 
because it is the only solution that approaches anything like perfection. 


MR. WHITIN, New York—We want constructive reform. We need the 
co-operation of Mr. Goodman in the working out of the theory of effici- 
ency in prisons. Mr. Goodman has shown that effiiciency is possible to be 
attained with prison labor. He claims that if it were practical for the 
state to do what he has done, he would be willing for the state to do it. 
We should.all work together and help our state officials to direct the work 
efficiently. We should all co-operate with them in working out efficiency 
in the prisons throughout the country. I hope we shall take Mr. Lewis’ 
suggestion and get together. 


MR. MATCHIN, of Minnesota—I heard Mr. Lovely mention a contract 
from our state. That is the tail end of one that has run for a number 
of years. About three years ago the Minnesota legislature abolished 
contract labor in prisons, but the law was not retroactive, and the con- 
tract mentioned was continued. Outside of that contract there is no 
labor of the kind in the prisons and there will be no new contracts made. 

As to the prisoners’ earnings, many men go to prison who are not 
capable of earning enough to keep their families. Society is largely 
responsible for the prisoners being in prison. There has been a law 
passed by the legislature of 1911, by which the State Board of Control 
is authorized to give a pension, if necessary, known as state aid, to 
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every family depending on a prisoner. In addition we give the prisoner 
a percentage of his earnings. That state aid is at the discretion of 
the State Board of Control to give the amount needed after investiga- 
tion by our parole agents. 


DR. OTTO P. GEIER, Cincinnati, O.—I had several years’ experience 
as visiting physician to the Cincinnati Workhouse, where there was a 
contract system. The most vicious thing about that workhouse was not 
the contract, but the conduct of the institution and the treatment of 
the prisoners by the city officials. It should be the desire of this meeting 
to arrive at some fair conclusions and to do so all personal animus should 
be avoided. It would seem to a non-combatant that the personal equation 
is a more important thing in considering the welfare of the prisoner, 
for whom you all say you are striving, than to try to reach a conclusion 
as to the advantages of the contract over the state use of prisoners in 
public institutions. I can see that in many states it would be heinous 
to put into effect the state use of prisoners because corrupt officials 
would give the prisoners a far worse deal than they would obtain under 
a contract system properly safe-guarded by a good official. 

WARDEN BROWN, of West Virginia—A system should be known by 
its fruits. I should like the gentleman from New York to tell us how 
much money his state is paying back to the prisoners’ families, and 
how does the system compare with other states? We are agreed that 
the prisoners’ families should be helped; we would like to know what 


you are doing in the way of helping them, still more, what you are doing 
in the way of reforming the men and what percentage of them return 
to prison a second, third or fourth time. 

MR. GOODMAN—Since the State Use system has been established in 
New York and the contract convict labor system abolished, the number 


of prisoners in institutions has been reduced although the population 
has increased. 


MR. LEWIS—We have not the criminal statistics to answer Warden 
Brown’s question. This State Use system is a good administrative 
proposition. We believe that in New York it can be ultimately worked 
out to satisfaction. We feel that it is an advantage to eliminate the 
element of private profit, but we do not want to have the men idle. 
DR. KATHERINE BEMENT DAVIS, of New York—I speak from the 
point of view of the administrator of a state institution. Do not let 
us forget that it is the good of the prisoner we have at heart. We agree 
that prisoners must be employed, but those who are administrating in- 
stitutions recognize that a large per centage of those committed to our 
care are industrially inefficient at the time of commitment; they are 
often physically deficient. The aim of an institution should be to re- 
turn to society just as many men and women as possible able to earn an 
honest living. What is going to enable us to turn out the greatest num- 
ber able to support themselves and their families? Whatever method 
we adopt, that should be our aim. 
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We have women only, and a large per cent. when they come to us 
are absolutely unfit to earn a living for themselves. We need a method 
sufficiently flexible so that during the early part of their stay they may 
be taught habits of industry; how to use their brains in connection 
with their hands; how to apply themselves continuously and under con- 
ditions that compare with those which they will have to meet when they 
go outside. My objection to the contract system is that it puts the 
prisoner into the hands of people whose business is not to train him, but 
to make an economic success. The State Use system has this advantage, 
that we can take the time of the prisoners for as many weeks or months 
as may be necessary to give them a proper mental and economic training. 
Then during the rest of their stay, we can teach them habits of efficient 
continuous labor that will enable them to compete successfully when they 
leave the institution. 


WOMEN OFFENDERS IN NEW YORK. 
By Hon. Wm. McAdoo, Chief Magistrate, New York. 


A woman offender when she appears before a magistrate is to be 
dealt with according to the nature of the complaint. If it is one over 
which he has summary jurisdiction, he tries, her, and, if he finds her 
guilty, imposes sentence. If it is an offense for which she can be tried 
only in the courts of Special or General Sessions, should she desire it, 
she is entitled to an examination and if after the hearing the magistrate 
deems the evidence sufficient, he commits her to the city prison to await 
trial in the other court or indictment by the grand jury, and fixes the 
amount of bail. After that the case passes entirely out of his hands. 
His direct responsibility therefore only attaches to those cases where he 
bas complete jurisdiction. In the case of street-walking women—prosti- 
tutes—under the law, after conviction, their finger-prints are taken. If 
the woman has ever been in the night or day court for women, before 
and been convicted, the prints disclose the fact and also show what pun- 
ishment was meted out to her on that occasion. They are, therefore, 
of the greatest possible value to the magistrate in determining the extent 
of punishment and the character of it. If the woman had no previous 
record in these courts, her assertion that she is a first offender is entitled 
to consideration. The magistrate can sentence her to pay a fine in any 
amount up to $10, or he can send her to the workhouse for any term not 
exceeding six months, or, in certain cases, according to age, to reforma- 
tory institutions—The House of The Good Shepherd, Roman Catholic; 
The House of Mercy, Protestant; the Magdalen Home, non-sectarian; or 
the Women’s Reformatory at Bedford, N. Y., a state institution of high 
reputation; or he can place her on probation for any period not exceeding 
one year. The rule among the magistrates is not—except in extra- 
ordinary cases—to impose a fine. 
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There are ten women probation officers attached to these courts, 
some of them of great experience and ability. The practice is to send 
incorrigible offenders to the workhouse, especially if they hold out no 
hope of being amenable to reformatory processes. I have lately suggested 
to the magistrates that where there is any doubt as to what they should 
do, that the woman be remanded and careful examination made of her 
statements, character and antecedents before sentence is pronounced. 

Briefly, therefore, there is open to the magistrate the workhouse, 
reformatories, or probation. Where there is any substantial hope of re- 
formation, I believe in probation, and, in selected cases, I consider such 
institutions as the Bedford Reformatory excellent. 

But there appears to be nothing for the hardened, persistent offender 
but the workhouse, which is a very undesirable place and ill suited for 
this work. The place is generally overcrowded, and there is no syste- 
matic work provided for the inmates. A few of them do work in the 
laundry and a few do general cleaning; some of them sew. 

My idea is that the women should have plenty of outdoor work, if 
possible, and should be kept in natural and cleanly surroundings. 

Many of the women are dissipated; some of them are addicted to 
drugs; nearly all of them smoke tobacco in the form of cigarettes. They 
have no regular hours as to their meals or sleeping and get little or no 
healthy outdoor exercise. Their physical condition therefore is often bad; 
some of them are diseased. 

There should, in my opinion, be: 

(1.) A careful sorting out process after conviction, and institu- 
tions provided according to the results of such examination, and diseased 
women should go to a hospital; the woman, sub-normal mentally to some 
fitting institution; the hardened and incorrigible to some place where she 
would have to work in addition to being deprived of her liberty. 

(2.) This institution ought to be out in the country and as far as 
possible removed from city conditions. I consider the Bedford Reforma- 
tory a good model in this particular. Every inmate not in the hospital 
should be at work of some kind. The mentally deficient ought to be 
treated for their weakness. Some elementary education should be given 
those who are illiterate. Back to nature and natural conditions and 
wholesome surroundings, moral and physical, should be the motto of the 
place. The discipline ought to give the largest amount of individual 
freedom with strict repression within certain lines. 

(3.) A probation system would be useless unless it is under central- 
ized control and the probation officers themselves strictly supervised, in- 
structed and held up to a high standard. They must have vocational 
aptitude for their work, must have their hearts in it to get any good re- 
sults. The system here has improved very much and it looks hopeful for 
the future that we will be able to make salvage of a great many of these 
cases. 

(4.) The law here provides for a House of Detention in connection 
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with the women’s night court. We are struggling with the city auth- 
orities for a court for women exclusively, where all women arrested in 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx may be brought. The House 
of Detention in connection with the court is intended as a place where 
a first offender, or a woman who has never been in prison before, can 
be sent to await trial in the other courts or be remanded until her case 
is investigated by the magistrate and before sentence. It is a great 
hardship now to have to send a young woman, yielding to a first tempta- 
tion, who picks up something off a counter in a department store, down 
to the prison in the Tombs where she comes in contact with all sorts of 
depraved characters. She may be in there months awaiting indictment 
and trial. It seems a cruel and a hard thing that this has to be done. 
We hope to obviate this in the future if the city authorities will furnish 
tho money for proper buildings. 

The finger-print system here has developed the fact that we have a 
small army of five or six thousand women who have determined to make 
their living by prostitution unless restrained of their liberty or placed 
under careful supervision. Many of these women have deserted industrial 
pursuits and taken to this as the easiest way. Many of them are preyed 
upon by male parasites. It is difficult to detect and punish these fel- 
lows because generally at the last moment the women refuse to make 
ecmplaints against them. 

The orderly, systematic and progressive efforts now being made in 
these courts in dealing with women offenders has established certain facts 
which must prove of value in the future, and are far different from con- 
clusions which have been hastily reached by enthusiastic but superficial 
investigators who start out with theories which run counter to many facts 


developed here. Sometimes these people unconsciously play into the hands 
of those who live by commercialized vice. 


TREATMENT OF WOMEN OFFENDERS. 
By Maude E. Miner, Secretary, New York Probation Association. 


If we are to do most to help women offenders and at the same time 
to protect society, we must understand the needs of the individual and 
help according to those needs. The judge sitting in the court cannot, 
during the brief time at his command, know the needs of the individual 
offender. He can quickly decide upon the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused, but it is impossible for him to determine as quickly what is the 
best thing to be done. The physician must take time to diagnose the 
ease before prescribing treatment and must be a specialist at his task. 
In the same way, the judge should have complete understanding of each 
individual if he is to apply a sentence that will help; or what is prefer- 
able, he should confine himself to his judicial function. 
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In order to insure complete investigation and examination of women 
as a basis for making wise and helpful dispositions in their cases, a 
commission of specialists should be appointed, charged with these special 
duties. A summary of the plan is as follows: 


I. Appointment of a commission of specialists to receive under com- 
mitment women convicted by the courts. 


Il. Thorough investigation and examination of convicted girls and 
women. This includes: 


(1) Taking complete history and record of individuals. 

(2) Investigation of past history, home environment and previous 
work. 

(3) Mental examination to determine whether women are feeble- 
minded, insane or constitutionally inferior. 

(4) Physical examination to determine whether women are suffer- 
ing from venereal disease, tuberculosis or other infectious 
disease and are in need of medical care. 


III. Careful selection of women to be released on probation and com- 


mitment of other women to suitable reformatory and custodial 
institutions. 


The necessity of a commission of specialists was clearly shown to 


me while I was working as a probation officer in the Night Court in New 
York City. In a single night as many as 100 or 150 girls and women 
would pass before the bar—young girls, sixteen years of age, guilty of 
ineorrigibility or running away from home; women charged with larceny, 
drunkenness, vagrancy, selling without a license and the largest number 
for soliciting on the streets for the purpose of prostitution. Except in 
the cases of a small number of girls, apparently suitable to be released on 
probation, no investigations were made and frequently women were 
placed on probation without preliminary investigation. A workhouse 
sentence or a fine was usually imposed upon women convicted of offenses 
relating to prostitution and a few were released on probation or com- 
mitted to reformatories. The sentences were not based on the needs of 
the individual and something helpful was done for a very small per- 
centage of the women. 

The ineffectiveness of the present method of dealing with offenders 
in our courts is shown by the return of women again and again to the 
court for the same offense. For the first time in New York City we are 
able to know to what extent the women who are convicted of of- 
fenses relating to prostitution are repeaters, owing to the installation of 
the fingerprint system of identification. Of 4,739 cases during 1911, in 
which women were convicted of prostitution in the women’s night court 
and Jefferson Market day court in New York City, 2,127 had been previ- 
ously convicted. Some of these women had been convicted six, seven 
and even eight times for the same offense. They had been sentenced to 
short terms at the workhouse or had fines imposed upon them, and after 
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paying their fine or serving the five or ten-day sentence in the work- 
house, had continued their trade of prostitution on the streets. 

The dispositions continue to be most unsatisfactory in the vast ma- 
jority of the cases. Of the 4,739 convicted women, 70 per cent were 
sentenced to the workhouse, 18 per cent. fined and less than 10 per cent. 
committed to reformatories or placed on probation. The workhouse on 
Blackwell’s Island is a prison and from 400 to 600 women are incarcerated 
in the 131 cells and the two hospital wards there. Young and old are 
herded together and segregation of the different classes is impossible. 
The workhouse sentence does not help the individuals in any way nor does 
it deter them from further offending against the law. The fining system 
is equally vicious. It is only a license system and should be abolished. 
If the woman has not the $1 or $5 or $10 with which to pay her fine, she 
can secure it from the man who lives on her earnings or from some of 
her friends of the underworld. 

The experiment made at Waverley House when I was a probation 
officer in the night court, showed me the advantage of investiga- 
tions and examinations of women as a basis for understanding their needs 
and making a more satisfactory disposition in their cases. Often the 
facts discovered by the investigation, indicated whether or not there was 
a chance for the girl to improve on probation or that she needed a period 
of reformatory care and training. Owing to the lack of opportunity for 
careful preliminary examination these facts were frequently not dis- 
covered until after the girls were placed on probation by the court. 
Many girls were found to be mentally deficient and others to be phy- 
sically unfit to return at once to society 

In making investigations, every statement which helps to an under- 
standing of the individual] should be verified. If the girl’s home has 
keen in a city other than New York, investigations should be made there 
by probation officers or other duly authorized persons. With a view to 
effective preventive work, the factors responsible for bringing individual 
girls into prostitution should be determined as far as possible, and effort 
made to discover to what extent it has been due to heredity, home and 
economic conditions, ete. If it is found, as the result of investigations, 
that the women have been supporting men by the earnings of prostitution 
or that they have been procured by men for this purpose, corroborative 
evidence should be secured and the procurer arrested and sentenced. 

In order to secure the best results, the commission should have 
power to make final disposition in the cases of the women committed to 
its care. The plan would in this way be similar to that for the Board 
of Inebriety authorized by law in New York State. A commission would 
be able to select more wisely, as the result of careful study of individuals, 
those who could be released on probation and secure the commitment of 
other women to reformatory and custodial institutions. 

Probation may be applied in the cases of women who can reasonably 
be expected to reform in view of their mental, moral and physical con- 
dition, without commitment to an institution. If the mind is not too 
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poisoned and the woman is not too morally enslaved to free herself, it is 
possible to help by probation. The period of probation, however, should 
be much longer than at the present time. 

Under the commission plan, probation officers should be chosen by 
civil service and be directly under the control of the commission. The suc- 
eess of probation work depends largely upon the careful selection of pro- 
bationers and the kind of women who are appointed as probation officers. 

Those women who need institutional care and treatment should be 
sent to reformatories and farm colonies where they can receive industrial 
training and medical care. It should be possible to commit the feeble- 
minded and others who need permanent care to custodial institutions for 
long periods of time. 

During the time while women are held for trial and examination they 
should remain in a house of detention instead of in prisons, as at the 
present time. Single rooms can be provided instead of cells in such a 
house of detention and adequate segregation of different classes secured, 
so that the young girls will not come in contact with the older and more 
hardened offenders. Offices for probation officers, psychologist, physician 
and investigators can be located in this house of detention. 

Following the successful experiment made at Waverley House, of- 
ficials of the New York Probation Association urged that a house of de- 
tention be established in New York City in connection with the night 
court, where women could remain while investigations were being made 
to determine the best disposition in their cases, and where the younger 
girls could be separated from the older women. Provision for this was 
incorporated in the Inferior Courts Law and at present an appropriation 
of $600,000 is being requested for the erection of a house of detention 
which shall be combined with a woman’s court. 

The present system, as we see, accomplishes little in helping women 
- convicted in our courts to lead useful lives. It involves immense cost 
to our cities in workhouses, station houses, jails and courts. Would it 
not be worth while to make the more scientific and humane experiment 
of carefully studying the individual women, diagnosing their cases and 
dealing with them according to their needs? This is the purpose sought 
by the plan which I have described and it involves a change in attitude 
on the part of the public and the courts toward the women who offend. 
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Iuunigration 


Report of the Committee by Wm. Jay Schieffelin, New York, 
Chairman. 


_ The present campaign conducted by the advocates of a 
more rigid restriction of immigration, should fail to secure 
the legislation advocated, because they have not shown that a 
literacy test could keep out undesirable immigrants, nor have 
they proved that there is a real menace in immigration, either 
economic, social or political. 

The foreign-born laborers have given ample evidence that 
they can unite and loyally follow wise leadership in the de- 
mands made for American standards of living, the most recent 
example being that of the anthracite coal miners. Another 
conspicuous example was furnished by the 60,000 cloak 
makers in New York, who, after a victorious strike, formed a 
treaty with the manufacturers which has been in successful 
operation for a year and a half. This treaty launched two 
novel experiments in the solution of the labor difficulties of 
industry—the Preferential Union Shop, and the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control. They are both enlightened and forward 
steps in the industrial relationship. Such responsiveness to 
American standards of living and such an ability to realize 
them, make enlightened labor men and the students of eco- 
nomics hesitate to declare the immigrants a hindrance to 
progress. 

The statement that the immigrants supply an undue pro- 
portion of criminals and paupers has been found to be based 
upon unfair cumparisons, as the proportion of adults among 
the immigrants is greater than among the native-born. 

Many members of the committee protest against requir- 
ing a literacy test and increased head tax, or a physical test 
such as is required of men for the army. The committee 
further protests against requiring passports or excluding or 
deporting political refugees and revolutionists. 
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What is most needed is not indiscriminate restriction, but 
discriminating distribution. Therefore, the powers of the 
Division of Information and the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor should be extended 
‘go as to cover more fully distribution and protection, and the 
states should co-operate with the Federal Government in 
directing the immigrants to parts of the country where they 
are needed and in watching over them; there is also need that 
far more adequate accommodations for arriving immigrants and 
a larger foree of medical inspectors be supplied. 

Moreover, the Committee here desires to emphasize the 
need of careful inspection of doubtful immigrants at the 
point of embarkation. 

The Federal Bureau should regulate and license labor 
bureaus which furnish labor to persons and corporations doing 
interstate business; the discrimination in immigrant rates 
between steerage and second cabin should be removed; the 
Federal regulations for safety and comfort of passengers 
should be extended to coatwise vessels; sufficient time should 
be given for evidence to be taken against persons charged 
with importing girls for immoral purposes before the girls 
who could give the evidence are deported; the Bureaus of In- 
quiry should be still further perfected and be manned with 
the most efficient, sympathetic and judicially minded men. 

The committee still further recommends that education 
be afforded the immigrants in the colonies and camps; that 
until sufficient time has been given for a thorough examina- 
tion of the report of the lmmigration Commission, no legisla- 
tion should be enacted. 

Owing to a difference of opinion in the committee in 
regard to the literacy test, the report has been divided into 
two (2) parts, A and B. 

A—Contains a recommendation upon which the commit- 
tee unites. 

B—Gives the opinion of those in support of, and op- 
posed to the literacy test. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


(A) 

The members of the Committee on Immigration of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction unanimously 
agree upon the following: 

Every effort possible should be made by private indi- 
viduals and associations, and so far as possible by the public 
school authorities, to further the rapid assimilation of the 
immigrants by teaching them English, the elements of citi- 
zenship, and so far as practicable, other needed subjects 
closely related to their work, particularly in the construction 
camps and the so-called immigrant colonies in our city and 
industrial districts, and especially by extending to them sym- 
pathetic greeting and such treatment, void of any trace of 
race prejudice, as should be extended to those soon to be- 
come our fellow citizens. 

In order to relieve, so far as possible, congestion in many 
of our industrial centers, it is urged that the powers of the 
division of information in the United States Bareau of Im- 
migration be extended as suggested by the Immigration 
Commission, so that as full information as possible be 
furnished the immigrants regarding opportunities for work, 
and especially for the purchase of land suitable to their 
needs. 

That there be established, also, further immigration sta- 
tions at Chicago and some other interior points. 

‘That there should be the closest co-operation with state 
immigration bureaus, which should on their part act in har- 
mony with private companies who wish to aid in the settle- 
ment of lands by the immigrants, such state bureaus taking 
an active part in such work so as to prevent fraudulent or 
harsh treatment of the immigrants. 

That in order to prevent undue hardships at our ports 
of entry, as well as more successfully to exclude such undesir- 
able immigrants as criminals and persons of immoral char- 
acter, our medical inpection at foreign ports be made more 
rigid, and that the Federal Government station abroad agents 
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to prevent the sailing of criminals and persons coming for 
immoral purposes. 

That the medical force at our ports of entry be decidedly 
strengthened, experts in mental diseases and other obscure 
diseases being furnished at the larger ports. 

That the boards of inquiry be further improved and 
manned with the most efficient, sympathetic and judicially 
minded men possible. The recommendation of the Immigra- 
tion Commission that such boards be especially appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, with this end in view, 
is cordially approved. 

That to still further prevent unnecessary suffering on 
the part of the immigrants, the steerage accommodations in 
all steamers be raised under legal inspection to the standard 
of the better ships. 

That competent governmental officials, both men and 
women, accompany the steerage passengers, and that the 
regulations provided for steamers from foreign ports be 
extended as far as is in any way practicable to coastwise 
steamers. 

That in order to enforce more rigidly the provisions re- 
garding criminals and women imported for immoral purposes, 
the time of deportation of girls thus imported be extended 
until they can give evidence against the criminals. 

That the statement made by ill-informed persons regard- 
ing the undue proportion of criminals and paupers among 
immigrants is a mistake and has aroused unwarranted hos- 
tility, the report of the Immigration Commission, based on 
all the statistics available, showing that it is impossible to 
prove that the proportion of criminals in the country has 
been increased by immigration. 

That the application of any religious or political test, 
exclusive of illegal, immoral beliefs and practices, is unjust 
and unwise, and that in consequence the so-called Root 
amendment to the Dillingham bill should not become a law. 


That passports for immigrants, in general, should not be 
required. 
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(B) 

Among the members of the Committee there was a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the desirability of a policy of 
further restriction of immigration. 

Some members of the Committee, including two who 
were formerly members of the Immigration Commission, be- 
lieve, that some strong restrictive measures should be en- 
acted by the present Congress on economic grounds in the 
interests of the immigrants themselves and of the higher 
standards of living both in this country and abroad. In their 
judgment, measures to further the distribution and assimila- 
tion of the immigrants will be much less effective if immi- 
grants are allowed, without any restriction to come in to 
take the places of those removed from the congested dis- 
tricts. They think further that the present tendency of im- 
migration is strongly to prevent an improvement in Ameri- 
ean Standards, and that a restrictive measure enforced for 
a few years until further provisions for distribution and as- 
similation could be perfected, would materially improve the 
standards of living abroad. 

As the only measure now at all practicable to persuade 
Congress to pass, they favor the literacy test as suggested 
in the Dillingham or Burnett bills. This test, while doubtless 
working hardship in individual cases, would apparently ex- 
clude primarily those immigrants who threaten most the 
American standards of living, as they are often those who, 
because they are coming to remain for only a short period, 
are most unwilling to enter into labor struggles for im- 
proved conditions and are ready to under-bid for labor po- 
sitions. 

Favoring this or any other practicable restrictive test, 
they join with the other members of the Committee in in- 
sisting that any test provided should take due ecare to 
prevent any exclusion on political or religious grounds. 

The other members of the Committee object to any test 
for admission of the immigrant beyond those provided in the 
present law, believing that the number of immigrants now 
arriving are not enough to effect unfavorably our political, 
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social or economic conditions. They believe that numerous 
instances of foreign-born laborers uniting in strikes show 
their ability to value wise leadership and maintain their 
standards of living. The special illustrations of the organi- 
zations among the anthracite coal miners and the cloak 
makers in New York seem to them to go far in support of 
this contention. They believe that no step toward further 
restriction should be taken and they insist that no legislation 
should be enacted, until Congress has at length issued the 
full report of the recent Immigration Commission. 


IMMIGRATION. 
By Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York. 


If wild assertion were argument and its reiteration proof, the case 
against Immigration would be definitely closed. On no subject before 
the American people has there been more loose talk and less information; 
more general statement and less specific fact. Until quite lately we 
had to deal only with the generalizations of the professional restriction- 
ists. More recently the unwarranted conclusions of the immigration 
commission have also been brought into play. These conclusions are 
called unwarranted because they utterly fail to tally with the evidence 
which has been presented in the forty odd volumes published and to be 
published as the result of the commission’s investigations. That they do 
so fail is shown not alone in the summary of the volumes which has 
been published by the commission but in the book that has been issued 
by one of its members, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, in conjunction with 
Mr. W. Jett Lauck, expert in charge of the industrial investigations of 
that commission. 

The only accurate generalization made by the restrictionists on the 
subject of immigration is that the nationality of the immigrants has 
changed; that whereas in former years the bulk of the immigration came 
from northwestern Europe, it has latterly been coming from southern 
and eastern Europe. This is obviously true, but it is not true as is so 
often asserted, that while the so-called older immigration was desirable 
the newer is undesirable. By every statistical test that can be applied, 
the statement utterly fails of corroboration; nor should it be forgotten 
that at the time that the older immigration, the so-called desirable peo- 
ples, were coming, the immigration restrictionists of those days con- 
sidered them as undesirable as the new-comers of today are considered 
by the came class of critics. Nearly a century ago the same arguments 
were used regarding the bad habits of the immigrants, their tendency to 
congest the cities, to reduce wages and to depreciate the American 
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standard of living. The report of the Industrial Commission quotes 
from Nile’s Register of 1817: 


‘*The immigrants should press into the interior. In the 
present state of the times, we seem too thick on the maritime 
frontier already.’’ 


The same document quotes from the Second Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in New York 
City, 1819: 


‘*As to the emigrants from foreign countries, the managers 

are compelled to speak of them in the language of astonishment 

and apprehension. Through this inlet pauperism threatens us 

with the most overwhelming consequences. * * * An almost 
innumerable population beyond the ocean is out of employment 
and this has the effect of increasing the usual want of employ. 

This country is the resort of vast numbers of those needy and 

wretched beings. * * * Many of these foreigners have 

found employment; some may have passed into the interior; but 
thousands still remain among us. They are frequently found 
destitute in our streets; they seek employment at our doors; they 

are found in our almshouses and in our hospitals; they are found 

at the bar of criminal tribunals, in our Bridewell, our peniten- 

tiary, and our state prison, and we lament to say that they are 

too often led by want, by vice, and by habit to form a phalanx 

of plunder and depredations, rendering our city more liable to 

increase of crime and our houses of correction more crowded 

with convicts and felons.’’ 

The same report urged the importance of transporting the foreigner 
into the interior so that ‘‘instead of bringing up his children in idleness, 
temptation and crime, he would see them amalgamated with the gen- 
eral mass of our population, deriving benefits from our school systems, 
our moral institutions, and our habits of industry.’’ In 1835 it would 
seem that the doleful predictions made in 1819 had failed to materialize, 
when the restrictionists regarded the earlier immigrants as desirable 
but the then incoming foreigners as a menace. In a paper entitled, 
‘*Tmminent Dangers to the Institutions of the United States of America 
through Foreign Immigration, Ete.,’’ published in 1835, the author 
speaks of the immigration of previous years as compared with that of 
the day, and says: 


‘*Then we were few, feeble and scattered. Now, we are 
numerous, strong and concentrated. Then our accessions of im- 
migration were real accessions of strength from the ranks of the 
learned and the good, from enlightened mechanic and artisan and 
intelligent husbandman. Now, immigration is the accession of 
weakness, from the ignorant and vicious, or the priest-ridden 
slaves of Ireland and Germany, or the outcast tenants of the 
poorhouses and prisons of Europe.’’ 

In 1845, the delegates of the Native American National Convention, 
meeting at Philadelphia on July 4th of that year, published an address 
in which occurs the following: 

**It is an incontrovertible truth that the civil institutions 


of the United States of America have been seriously affected and 
that they now stand in imminent peril from the rapid and 
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enormous increase in the body of residents of foreign birth, im- 
bued with foreign feelings and of an ignorant and immoral 
character. * * * 

The almshouses of Europe are emptied upon our coast, and 
this by our own invitation—not casually, or to a trivial extent— 
but systematically and upon a constantly increasing scale.’’ 


All this is about that class of immigrants which we now call de- 
sirable, the fact being that as at one time in our history, only the dead 
Indian was regard as a good Indian, so at all times, to the restriction- 
ists, only the immigrant who did not come, was regarded as a good 
immigrant. 

Professor Jenks presents certain statistics concerning female immi- 
grants coming for immoral purposes. On page 63 of his book, he says: 


‘* Among those entering who have been debarred for pros- 
titution or arrested and deported for the same cause, by far the 
largest number in proportion to the total admitted, are the 
French; next to them are apparently the Hebrews.’’ 


Here are the facts as to deported and debarred for prostitution and 
procuring, for 10,000 female immigrants. As to those debarred, the 
figures are taken from the report of the commissioner for 1910, and as 
to those deported, from the same reports for the years 1908, 1909 and 
1910, covering the three years during which deportation is possible: 


POOP at ree eee 338 

I Ss ainda cn en ed eswaeemen Games ae 96.4 
BEE eihoscnceccrcvdaweenecieteswnen 33.8 
EE. Sc Detee Seek studs scent einen 32.6 
BUNT ix.oe ta 0a 083s nico PRO eie eee 25.5 
MINE - iv clows sb cee ss aebeee es oxtail 20.4 
BE, iccwsinvcn vee dee wes cebadewenen 8.2 


so that instead of the Hebrews being next to the largest in proportion 
to the total admitted, they are below the so-called, desirable races. Ap- 
plying every statistical test, it would seem as though the so-called de- 
sirables were the undesirables and vice versa. For example, Prof. 
Jenks says on page 45 of his book: 


‘*Tt is rather a striking fact that so far as one can judge 
from these records kept, the races of the recent immigration, 
those from southern and eastern Europe, are not so subject to 
the diseases which seem to be allied with moral weaknesses, as 
some of those of the older immigration races.’’ 


and he gives the following statistics of cases in hospitals: 


Accidents Alcoholism 
REL aie sae we nic ea eaieas 17.8 2.3 
CE Sold elation » osx av an eeas 17.6 .6 
EEE ES, ne eee 8.6 39.6 
BEE wan sck cdverccescescecses 8.9 27.5 
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Testing the relative desirability of the immigrants by the records 
of insanity, we find the following table: 


Foreign-born white Foreign-born 


insane enumerated population 

in hospitals, 1910 

Dee. 31, 1903 
EE ii ea Th sss Sod pw ace eee rade 29. 15.6 
Ska vcccvtdercnesnababee been 28.9 25.8 
England and Wales ................ 7. 9. 
I Sic wreak wi c0ssencae eebebbescks 6.5 11.4 
PE re ee 11.5 10.3 
WeOORE ccc ccccccevecccccscece 1.7 2.3 
SIN Gist iin winh.dnsigd psi abaeieliinaas 2.3 4.7 
ND: Nik ide. vediv whan ean ecw aetn 1.2 z. 
Hungary and Bohemia .............. 2.2 2.9 
Russia and Poland .................. 4.4 7.8 
GUO COUNTIES ioc ccccinceedcwesnces 7.3 9.2 


Testing it by their affiliation with labor unions, we find that the 
so-called desirable French-Canadian, English, Irish, Swedish, Bohemian 
Moravian and German are affiliated to the extent of 11.4 per cent., 
while the so-called undesirable Italian, Lithuanian, Hebrew, Ruthenian, 
Slovak, Magyar and Polish are affiliated to the extent of 16.6 per cent., 
being nearly one-half more. 

During the last twenty years covering the period of high immigra- 
tion of the so-called undesirable races, this country has undergone an 
economic development so tremendous in its character and importance, 
that the mind staggers in the attempt to grasp the figures. During that 
time, the population of the country has increased about one-half. The 
production of coal which is the measure of economic activity, is almost 
three times what it then was. In other words, the economic growth of 
the country has been six times as great as its numerical growth. The 
output of our factories has increased in 10 years from eleven thousand 
million dollars to over twenty thousand million dollars and the number 
of wage earners engaged in producing that output from 4,700,000 to 
6,600,000. During precisely the period when the so-called undesirable 
immigration was greatest, wages advanced most rapidly. The average 
wages in all industries in 1880, were $344. According to the census 
of 1910 taken the year previous when the effects of the panic of 1907-8 
were still felt, average wages had advanced to $518, being an increase of 
exactly 50 per cent. That the immigrant is a factor in lowering wages 
is an argument that cannot be sustained by any ascertainable figures. 
The clothing industry, having a production of over $600,000,000 in 1905, 
(detailed figures from the last census are not yet available) produced 
almost entirely by immigrant labor of the so-called undesirable class, 
Hebrew and Italian, paid in wages to men $601 per capita, as compared 
with an average earned in that year by men in all industries of $534 
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per capita, and to women $317 per capita, as against $298 per capita 
earned by women in all industries. Testing it in yet another way, we 
find that whereas wages in all industries increased 22 per cent. from 
1899 to 1909, in the clothing industry they increased 27% per cent. dur- 
ing the same period. Testing it yet again in still another way, we ind 
that in those sections of the country which have the largest immigrant 
population, wages are highest, and in those which have few immigrants, 
wages are lowest. In Illinois, (Chicago is the largest foreign city in the 
United States,) average wages in 1909 were $588; in New York, $555; 
in North Carolina, $275; in South Carolina, $282., and in the whole 
United States, $518. That is to say, in Illinois, wages are 14 per cent. 
above the average for the whole country; In New York they are 5 per 
cent. above the average; in the South Atlantic states they are 30 per 
cent. below the average; in the south central states they are 20 per cent. 
below the average. 

It is quite true that the so-called undesirable immigrants arrive here 
with a smaller amount of ready cash and with a larger degree of illiter- 
acy than the races of the older immigration. The lack of cash they 
remedy themselves and the lack of literacy in their children. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the children of foreign born parents (whites) 
are in every section of the country illiterate to a less degree than the 
children of native-born white parents. The average illiteracy of native 
whites of native parents throughout the country is 5.7 per cent. and of 
native whites of foreign parents throughout the country is but 1.6 per 
cent., and dividing up the country into its various geographical sec- 
tions, we find from the census reports upon this subject, the following: 


Native whites Native whites 
of native parents. of foreign parents. 
In the North Atlantic section....... ee 1.5 
In the South Atlantic section....... 13. 2.1 
In the North Central section........ 2.8 1.3 
In the South Central section........ 11.6 6.8 
In the Western division ........... 3.4 1.3 


Were the negro population included in this statement, the showing 
would be relatively far more advantageous to the children of immigrants. 

The allegation that immigrants contribute more than their quota to 
our prisons, is negatived by an examination of the facts. The Census 
Bureau’s report on Prisons and Juvenile Delinquents in Institutions, pub- 
lished in 1904, eliminates from its calculation, quite properly, all children 
under ten years of age, since these are rarely criminals, and for pur- 
poses of comparison, they must be omitted, as the immigrants range in 
age chiefly from 15 to 40 years. The report says: ‘‘The figures give 
little support to the belief that the foreign born contribute to the prison 
class greatly in excess of their representation in the general popula- 
tion,’’ and a close analysis shows as a matter of fact, that they con- 
tribute less than their proportion. The total foreign-born population 
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between 15 and 19 years of age is 5.4 per cent. of the whole foreign-born 

population, whereas of the foreign-born persons committed to prison 

during 1904, 4.6 per cent. were within this age limit, showing that there 

were fewer foreign-born persons from 15 to 19 years of age committed 

to prison than their percentage in the population. The industrial com- 

mission report calls attention to the fact that criminality is three to 

five times greater in males than in females, and that persons under twenty 

seldom commit crime. Taking, therefore, male persons 20 years of age 

and upward, we find by the 1900 census, that there are 26 per cent, 

foreign born whites and 74 per cent. native born whites. Taking the 

report on prisoners, page 40, we observe that of the major offenders 

committed during 1904, 21.7 per cent. were foreign born and 78.3 per 

cent. native born, the foreign born having less and the native born 

more than their proportion. Turning to New York State which has the 

largest foreign population, we find 61.7 per cent. native born and 38.3 

per cent. foreign born, and of the white persons enumerated in New 

York State in June, 1904, we find that 68 per cent. were native born and 

32 per cent. foreign born, the foreign-born contributing 6.38, or about 

. 16 per cent. less than their ratio in the community. In view of the fact 

that 38 per cent. of the male adult population in New York is foreign 

born, the frequently quoted statement that foreigners make up 25 per 

cent. of the prisoners in Sing Sing, Auburn and Clinton, is favorable to 

them rather than otherwise. The government report from which these 

figures have been gathered, says: ‘‘It is evident that the huge recent 

additions of foreigners to the population are not reflected in the prison 

returns in the degree the prison statistics of 1890 might have led one 

to expect.’’ In 1890 the prisoners were divided, 28.3 per cent foreign born 

and 71.7 per cent. native born. In 1904 there were 23.7 per cent. foreign 

and 76.3 per cent. native born, showing a decline of foreign-born prisoners 

between 1890 and 1904, precisely the years that are coincident with the 

large immigration of the so-called undesirable classes. From the same 
report on prisoners, the following figures are taken: 

Number of prisoners per 100,000 population in 1890 and 1904. 


1890 1904 
Beer. Week 2. c ccc ceccciccocasceses 191 126 
Premeepees: «oo. cecciccccesvccves 123 92 
NEED» csp bés sb cboniie's 04d Cun Han te 102 60 
Massachusetts .............-+++05- 233 187 
BREE DONG «6 oc onbwksknes covtvesee 169 131 


These five states which have the largest proportion of immigrants 
all show substantial decroases in the ratio of prisoners between 1890 
and 1904, whereas substantial increases are shown in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Florida, Wyoming, Kansas and Washington, 
where the immigrant population is small. It were desirable of course 
that the immigrants coming to this country should be all educated, all 
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moral and all immune from disease. In that event none of them would 
become public charges and the cost of maintenance for those that fall, 
either physically or morally, would be spared us. This, however, cannot 
reasonably be expected. The people who come to us are average human 
beings with the average virtues and the average vices. What it may 
cost us to maintain in public institutions those who must be so main- 
tained, is but an infinitesimal fraction of what they bring us in material 
wealth. Mr. Prescott F. Hall, secretary of the Immigration Restriction 
League, says in his book on immigration: 


‘*In estimating the money value of the immigrant, atten- 
tion may first be called to the fact that the bulk of our immi- 
gration is of the age of greatest productiveness; that is to say, 

* this country has the benefit of an artilicial selection of adults 
of working age. For example, in 1903, less than 12 cent. 
of all immigrants were under 14 years of age, and less than 
five per cent. were over 45 years of age, leaving more 
than 83 per cent. between the ages of 14 and 45. In other words, 
the expense of bringing up the bulk of our immigrants through 
childhood has been borne by the countries of their birth or 
residence, and this amount of capital therefore comes to us 
without expenditure. Prof. Mayo-Smith refers to the frequently 
quoted estimate of Frederick Kapp that the cost of bringi 
up a child to the age of 15, is $562.50 in Germany, and $1,0 
to $1,200 in the United States. Taking the values of the immi- 
grant at $1,000 the immigration over 14 years of age in 1903 
would have added $754,615,000 to the wealth of the United 
States if it had all remained in the country A thoroughly 
conservative estimate is probably that of Mr. John B. Webber, 
formerly Commissioner of Immigration at the port of New York. 
He assumes that there were 10,000,000 foreign born at the date 
of the Eleventh Census and that 2,000,000 of these were working 
at an average wage of $1 per day; and he points out that these 


persons added, $600,000,000 a year to the earnings of this 
country.’’ 


In view of the fact that, according to these figures, the immigrant 
adds annually $600,000,000 to the earnings of this country, we can well 
afford to pay the cost of those who fall by the way, nor may we be 
blind to the fact that a large part of this cost is due to the immigrant 
being engaged in doing the heavy and dangerous work of the community 
and when he becomes disabled in doing our work, it is but fair that we 
should pay the bill. 

It is charged that the particular immigrant whom we should all 
unite as regarding least desirable is the bird of passage, he who comes 
here when times are good and goes back to his own country in bad times, 
deserting the country in times of adversity like a rat deserts a sinking 
ship, and carrying his earnings with him. Of all the fallacies which 
have been advanced upon the subject, none is greater than this. The 
so-called bird of passage instead of being a menace to our industrial 
conditions, is their greatest help. He gives flexibility; comes when 
there is a demand for his work and departs when the demand is over. I 
stood some time ago at a window and watched an endless chain ladder 
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going up and down where a building was being erected. Immigrant 
workmen were feeding in loaded hods at the bottom and others were 
taking them out at the top. In former days men would take these hods 
upon their shoulders and climbing up the ladder, would deposit their 
contents at the top. By the ingenious device of the endless chain, the 
labor of many men was dispensd with and only those are needed now 
who load the machine at the bottom and unload it at the top. If some 
clever inventor were to devise a plan whereby this loading and unload- 
ing could be done mechanically, he would be doing a service. Pending 
such invention, the work is performed by this immigrant labor and when 
the job is done, if there be no other job upon which the endless chain 
and the men are needed, the machine is put out of commission by its 
owner and the workmen put themselves out of commission by returning 
to their native country. How is anybody injured by this? It has been 
argued that these men would be doing a patriotic service if they stayed 
in the country and spent here the money which they made here. We 
must not lose sight of the fact, however, that the bird of passage goes 
ome because he has no work and the amount of money expended by a 
man out of work, is not very useful to the community at large and when 
in the course of two, six or ten weeks his savings are exhausted, he must 
either live by his wits or at the expense of the community as a public 
charge. Nor is it true that the unskilled immigrant is a competitor who 
displaces the skilled and native workman. Just as the immigrants who 
were supplying the endless chain with material for the skilled masons 
at the top of the building, were feeding those masons with work, so in 
all industries the work of the immigrant is not competitive but com- 
plementary, and as the incoming of the Irish and the Germans in former 
days forced the native into higher walks of industry, so the later immi- 
gration is forcing the earlier into higher walks. The heavy work that 
is being done by the present immigration would remain undone if it 
were left to native Americans. The Anglo-Saxon and American have 
shown keen zest with a pick when digging for gold but digging for 
sewers and subways at day laborer’s wage, has never seemed an at- 
tractive occupation to them. 

It has been alleged that immigration degrades our citizenship. At 
the National Conference in Buffalo, I took the liberty of reading the 
following item from a report in the New York Times of March 8, 1906, 
of the proceedings of the Conference of the National Civie Federation 
upon the subject of primary reform: 


‘¢Mark E. Sullivan, of New York, told of a recent visit to 
Greene County in western Pennsylvania and the method of 
primary elections there. It was a remarkable spectacle, he said. 
Every man in the village where I was, got money for his vote, 
the prices ranging from $10 to $45. There was no concealment 
and the clergymen of the community dared not attack the sys- 
tem because public sentiment would not tolerate it. The people 
there counted this money as a regular portion of their annual 
revenue. ’’ 
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A reference to the census report shows that Greene County, Pa., con- 
tains of males, 21 years of age and over, native white, 7,462, foreign 
white, 91, negroes, 89, yet in the village visited by Mr. Sullivan, in a 
county less than 1% per cent. of which was of foreign birth, there exists 
this terrible political corruption. 

About a month ago, President Taft spoke to the people of Adams 
County in this state, and it subsequently developed that 2,000 of the 
residents of that county had been disfranchised because of political 
corruption. The census shows Adams County, Ohio, to have of males 21 
years and over, native white, 6,986; foreign white, 137; negro, 87. It 
would hardly seem as though the immigrant were responsible for this 
political degradation. My native state, Pennsylvania, bears a not too 
savory political reputation, but I have never heard it asserted that the 
unassimilated Pennsylvania Dutch who have lived in that state for more 
than a century without learning to speak English, have been responsible 
for any part of the political conditions there existing. On the contrary, 
it is a well-known fact that every movement for political reform which 
has been successful in New York State and I believe elsewhere, has had 
its warmest support among the immigrant voters. 

The congestion of population in cities is one of the results generally 
attributed to immigration. We have here a subject upon which it is 
very easy to become hysterical We see the growth of cities, 
we see the incoming immigrant, and we connect the two. A 
closer study of the question will show us that there is no 
real connection between them. The tendency to urban in preference to 
rural pursuits, is one of the marked developments of modern times and 
is the inevitable consequence of the establishment of great industries 
in cities. A typical illustration is to be found in the city of Schenectady, 
where, in the last decade, the population has increased about 150 per 
cent. This has been due chiefly to the establishment there of the works of 
the General Electric Company, with its army of employees. The bringing 
to a small city of such a vast establishment, is instantly reflected in its 
population. Such a plant, great as it is, would not be immediately no- 
ticeable in the city of New York, but the process of attracting popula- 
tion to the site of the plant is precisely the same, whether we observe 
its operations or not. The menacing fact which we must realize is that 
the trend of population is away from the land and toward the city. The 
imperious demands of industry are insistent and will be obeyed. In view 
of this, we must not be biind to the fact that every immigrant taking a 
place in an urban industry holds an American farmer on his farm and 
were the response to the demand for industrial help not coming from 
new arrivals, it would inevitably come from the American farm. Great 
as is the tendency today to desert the farm for the city, that tendency 
would be stimulated by a curtailment of immigration and an absence 
of the foreign supply. Deplore as we may the congestion in cities, we 
must realize that it is related only remotely, if at all, to the matter of 
immigration and that any attempt to lessen it by lessening immigration, 
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would be certain to increase the domestic migration from farm to fac- 
tory. Furthermore, so far as the evils of congestion are concerned, we 
must be mindful of the fact that while the condition is practically 
permanent, those living under that condition are a changing population 
who are only temporarily subject to the evils that we decry. This is 
clearly evident by the fact that in the foreign quarters of New York, 
Philadelphia and other large cities, the proportion of voters is very 
small as compared to the entire population of the district, due to the 
fact that the residents have not been sufficiently long in the district to 
have acquired citizenship. Before the time that they are long enough in 
residence to receive their voting papers, they move away into other and 
less congested quarters, their places being taken by newer comers who 
repeat the same process. Representatives in Congress from such dis- 
tricts in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago have publicly stated that 
this process describes precisely what is continually going on in their dis- 
tricts. 

We have, until now, considered only the material aspects of immi- 
gration. There is, however, an aspect of the question, higher and more 
important than has been touched upon. We have seen from the ma- 
terial side that the immigrant has made for our prosperity. There is 
still the moral side to consider. Every normal man should have the in- 
alienable right to move freely about the face of the globe. This is a 
fundamental doctrine which we should never forget and to which 
whether to our advantage or not, we should at all times give assent. Our 
most glorious heritage as Americans is the knowledge that in this free 
land there has always been a welcome for every man struggling for 
liberty or striving for opportunity. Our true greatness has been not in 
our industrial prosperity nor in our financial supremacy. It has been 
in the fact that those who were oppressed, whether politically, economic- 
ally or for conscience sake, could always come here and under our free 
skies, work out their destinies. And even to those who could not come 
or could not hope to come, the knowledge that on this side of the At- 
lantie there is a great country in which the principles of freedom are 
paramount, has been an inspiration and a heartening encouragement. 
In all American history there is no more thrilling episode than an inci- 
dent related by George Kennan. On the Fourth of July, 1876, the 
Centennial of American Independence, every cell in a Siberian prison 
was decorated with scraps of red, white and blue. For months these 
exiles and prisoners had saved every scrap of suitable color, and on the 
morning of our Independence Day, their cells had blossomed forth with 
this expression of admiration and love for American freedom. If the 
principles we profess are not mere lip service, if we value the ideals that 
the fathers valued, if we treasure the inheritance that they left us and 
would pass it on unimpaired to future generations, let us set our faces 
firmly against the narrow doctrine which it is sought to establish here. 
In all generations, the saviors of mankind have come from among the 
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poor. Let us not have it on our conscience that we have closed the door 
of opportunity to one of these. 

We must be mindful of the truth that the greatest danger of de- 
gradation of American standards comes not from without but from 
within. If we depart from our historic paths, if we elevate material 
things and debase freedom, if we impair our ideals of liberty in the 
hope of conserving prosperity, we conserve nothing and lose all. The 
love of liberty in American hearts has been our greatest treasure and if 
we injure this, we inflict a mortal injury. Above all other considerations, 
let us keep intact our national ideals. In the last analysis, ideals are 
the ultimate realities, the most valuable asset a country can have. They 
must be lovingly cared for and nurtured else they wither and die. They 
cannot be lightly set aside at the behest of real or fancied self interest, 
for once set aside, they cannot be restored. The degradation of one 
ideal leads the way to the degradation of another and the supremacy of 
materialism in one walk of life speedily makes for its supremacy in 
others. We are the heirs of a glorious heritage, of a past of genuine 
nobility and great promise for all mankind. Let us see to it that this 
heritage is unimpaired when it passes to our descendants. 


THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT. 
By Umberto Coletti. 


Executive Secretary of the Society for Italian Immigrants, New York. 


The Society for Italian Immigrants started its work some twelve 
years ago in New York through the efforts of Miss Sarah Wool Moore. 
The purpose of the Society then was to help and protect the Italian 
landing in America. 

The work progressed in spite of all sorts of difficulties at the Barge 
Office, the Battery and wherever the Italian immigrant laborer appeared 
in the congested districts of the Metropolis. Guiding and escorting the 
immigrants was the principal work of the society in the first two years 
of its existence, during which period some thirty thousand immigrants 
were cared for. By degrees the work developed and the society took 
eharge of transferring the immigrants’ baggage, cared for their corre- 
spondence and gave information as to favorable localities for work. 
Tracing the immigrant’s relatives and taking care of his money while he 
was looking’for work were the next steps. The immigrants needed noth- 
ing so much as the society of their own people and some safe place to 
care for their money. 

About the year 1903 another phenomenon of the Italian migration 
was noticed which created some apprehension among those who made 
it their duty to see that the Italian laborer was taken care of. The 
Italians started sailing back to their native land in surprising numbers, 
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which increased until the climax of the re-patriation was reached in 
1907. 

Approximately thirty-eight per cent. of the Italian laborers, after 
they have worked for awhile in this country, return to Italy, where, 
with their savings, averaging three to four hundred dollars per capita, 
they look forward to a comfortable future, trading and farming, keep- 
ing alive in their mountain villages of Abruzzi, Calabria and Sicily some 
of the American spirit they acquired in this country. Yet a large ma- 
jority of the re-patriated sooner or later return to America. The op- 
portunities of work, at what is to them high pay, are too tempting to 
be resisted. 

The Italians returning from the United States with their savings 
and passing through the great New York gateway, became a prey to 
confidence men and criminals who infest the vicinity of railroad ter- 
minals and docks. Police protection was not efficient owing to the lack 
of proper supervision or other causes. The Society stepped in and at- 
tended to meeting and escorting the Italians previous to their sailing. 
Seven hundred agents throughout the United States report weekly to 
the Society the number, the names and the hour of arrival in New York 
of the Italians sailing on a certain date. 

A ‘‘home’’ for the Italians was founded by the Society which 
has so far lodged and taken care of 52,963 emigrants and immigrants; 
not including four thousand ‘‘charity’’ cases of sick or disabled labor- 
ers sent home to Italy. The results thus obtained were a decrease of 
crimes perpetrated on the passing emigrants; a speedy way of attending 
to matters concerning the emigrant’s departure; a lowering of charges 
they were compelled to pay to express companies and hotel keepers; a 
proper investigation of hotels and boarding houses for immigrants; a 
careful selection of public guides and porters. 

Today the Society’s work has grown to be educational as well. Five 
schools have been started by the society; two have been taken up by 
the State of Pennsylvania; two are conducted by the Society—one on 
the works of the New York aqueduct and the other on the Berkshire 
Hills. A school for immigrants at Valhalla, New York, was started by 
the Society and now is conducted by the North American Civie League 
for Immigrants. In these schools the immigrants learn how to read and 
write in English and they are taught something of American institutions 
and ideals. We hope soon to have a central hall in the city for both 
education and entertainment. 

Experiments in farming colonization were made by our Society, but 
owing to lack of funds and other causes, we had to abandon the attempt. 
The Society now places laborers at work according to their own 
wishes. The Society keeps well informed concerning the quality and 
locality of work offered as well as the wages paid and the accommoda- 
tion given to the laborers. 

There is talk nowadays that the immigrant laborer is a danger to 
the established community. Naturally enough in matters concerning 
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alien laboring masses, whose manners and looks and expressions differ 
from those of the native born there will always be some apprehension 
and this not in the United States only. A very narrow point of view is 
shown by the community which judges its own ideals, expressions and 
manners the best in the world and blames a whole mass of laborers, con- 
tributors to what will be later called American civilization for the 
deficiencies and the crimes of a few among them. 

What the foreign laborer has to endure at times is surprising if not 
heartbreaking. Weekly deportations have occurred in the port of New 
York of individuals and families who have been residing in the United 
States more than three years, only because the individual or a member 
of his family has become wholly or partly insane. Why, after these 
under-paid heroes of labor have given the prime of their energies to help 
in building up the great means of communication of this great new world, 
after they have struggled through all sorts of hardships to better them- 
selves and save something to start an enterprise of their own or to live 
comfortably in their old age, after all they have done and hoped and 
reached there is no reason, if reasoning is humane, that for an illness or 
a nervous or mental breakdown which has affected them exactly on ac- 
count of the overwork they have been compelled to strive through, they 
should be sent back as practically useless machines are gotten rid of in 
a factory. I will refrain from any more comments on the situation nor 
will I cite instances or illustrations on the sad subject, facts can be 
brought to light every day in New York City. 

The Italian is more than willing to combine his efforts with the 
American. The enthusiasm and joy of American school children finds 
a perfect parallel in the enthusiasm and joy that pervades the school 
children ‘n Italy. The same exaltation and pride in national as well as 
in human achievements and glories hold in the same way in both coun- 
tries. Besides the abounding sense of individuality, a characteristic of 
the Italian, blended with American initiative and reflectiveness will 
help the new generations toward a healthy and ardent form of intellect- 
ual expression which is bound to make life sunnier and a campus for 
the brave to fight on, to believe and to hope. 

The Italian residents want to be good Americans and to feel that 
they are near in spirit and in activity to the American. There is one way 
we can uplift the illiterate laborer and that is by talking to him, show- 
ing him that he is not supposed to be a suspicious character, trying to 
induce him to combine his physical efforts with the native’s mental 
direction. As has happened before, and indeed is a daily occurrence, the 
once illiterate and apparently helpless foreigner, will reach the enter- 
prising American mark. His candor and strong nature are his prime 
advantages—skill he will acquire in the long run. 

Often I have heard in mining camps, on tracks and in factories the 
Italian laborer arguing on the cause of the apparent neglect in which 
they are left by the ‘‘bosses.’’ ‘‘After all,’’ they say, ‘‘ Americans 
easily forget that they owe the discovery of this ‘world’ to an Italian 
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and even in taking pride in the word ‘American’ they forget Amerigo 
Vespucci, who was made to lend his name to Columbus’ new world. And 
what about the new power ‘electricity,’ that they owe to our Volta.’’ 
Naive remarks, no doubt, but nevertheless they are the outcome of a 
legitimate and genuine pride of a not enough appreciated contributor. 

We hear often also of an alarm about congestion or overcrowding 
of aliens, thence petty campaigns against these foreign ‘‘Dagoes’’ who 
come and exploit America, ete., ete. Rest assured that the world of the 
migrating Italian or European masses nowadays is not confined to the 
United States. A glance at the Ameriean Republic of the south, the 
Argentine, will show you what a safety valve that country has also been 
to the overflowing population of Italy. The Argentine, Italians take 
pride in saying, owes most of its modern greatness to our laborers, ar- 
tisans, engineers. Two Presidents of that Republic have been of Italian 
descent. And have the Argentine and Italy lost anything by it? Never 
were two countries bound in such an intimate and intelligent relation- 
ship as the two mentioned. An Argentino is an honored and beloved 
guest in Italy as much as the Italian is in the Argentine. Of course we 
must not forget that the Italian emigration to South America began 
some eighty years ago. 

Coming now to the elucidation of more modern events I will say that 
the migration of Italian labor to this country has reached its ebb tide 
during the year 1911. We no longer observe the great rush of Italians 
to America as it existed in former years. Emigration from Italy has 
passed its zenith and is now reduced to a volume sufficient to afford 
labor to the progressing American industries and to fill the gaps of 
Italian families and communities already established here. Though 
continuing, it has become systematized, maintaining itself in normal 
limits to the great benefit of both countries. 

Immigration of Italians into this country can be clearly divided into 
three periods and connected with the conditions and developments of 
the two countries. Sometime before America appeared on the horizon 
of the anxious and ambitious Italian peasant, the exodus of Italians 
from Italy was confined to a small number of adventurous and thrifty 
individuals, mostly Northern Italians. During the period between 1876 
and 1886 we see the vanguard of the future migrating legions. 

From 1887 to 1900 the flow of emigration pervaded the whole King- 
dom and directed its course principally toward America. This period 
coincided with the sudden development and rapid progress of American 
industries, commerce and agriculture. 

From 1900, and ever since in a ‘‘erescendo’’ up to 1906 and a 
subsequent ‘‘diminuendo’’ until 1909, the immigration of Italian labor 
assumes the aspect of a real phenomenon in human events and civili- 
zation. 

During the first migrating tide, Northern Italy contributed a little 
over two-thirds of the total number. Central Italy contributed with 
less than one-tenth and Southern Italy with two-tenths. But during 
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the third migrating period, Southern Italy surpassed the other two re- 
gions in the number of its emigrants who furnished 46.6 per cent of the 
total, Northern Italy sending a little less than one-third. 

Between 1876 and 1886 a total of 134,774 Italians left their coun- 
try in search of work; from 1887 to 1900 the number grew to 269,670, 
reaching between 1901 and 1909 a total of 596,246, of whom 65 per cent. 
‘landed on our shores. 

Undoubtedly, if such a mass of population (much less in number, 
however, than the exaggerated figures popular opinion at times makes 
it appear) had taken up permanent residence in the United States, we 
_ might now complain of Italian congestion. But such is not the case, as, 
after a residence in this country, averaging from three to six years, 
during which they have helped us build our roads, aqueducts and 
buildings, develop our industries and commerce, 42 per cent. of these 
Italian laborers sail back to their native land, having accomplished their 
task, often at the risk of their lives and of their health. 

Those who permanently establish themselves here engage in com- 
merece and agriculture, and of late there is a growing element who give 
themselves to liberal professions. Many an immigrant’s son is attending 
an American university. 

The number of Italians engaged in agriculture is growing steadily in 
spite of the sad experiences of the pioneers who many a time fell under 
a regime of peonage. Colonies of Italians engaged in truck and fruit 
farming are spreading throughout the United States and statistics on the 
subject compiled in 1908 show us their number and distribution as follows: 


No. of No. of single individuals Whether farm hands, ten- 
Colonies and families ants or owners. 
Alabama 2 220 single and families farm hands 
Arkansas 8 230 families farm hands and tenants 
California 119 3,726 families & farm hands tenants and owners 
Colorado 1 800 f= tenants and owners 
Florida 1 22 f tenants and owners 
Louisiana 7 13,00u ane t (271 families) farm hands, tenants and 
owners. 
Mississippi 20 270 families tenants 
iaissoust’ 3 1,020 families farm hands, tenants and 
owners. 
New Jersey 5 1,766 families tenants and owners 
New York 4 1, = families tenants and owners 
N. Carolina 2 121 families farm hands and owners 
Ohio 5 420 single (134 families) farm hands and owners 
Tennessee 2 84 families farm hands and owners 
Wisconsin 1 800 single “11 families) farm hands and tenants 


180 23,629 


No doubt if opportunities are given many more will engage in agri- 
cultural work owing to the majority of them (69 per cent.) having been 
farm hands in their native country. The Italian farm colony of Ham- 
monton, N. J., can be cited as a good instance of the services our immi- 
grants can render to the country they have selected as a home. In 1905 
there were in Hammonton 1,000 Italians and they owned 3,708 acres of 
developed land valued at $130,415, or 15 per cent. of the total assessed 
value, while their deposits amounted to $56,614 out of $260,779 in the 
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People’s Bank and $26,231 out of $88,768 in the Savings Bank. Of 553 
shareholders in the Workingmen’s Building and Loan Association, 129 
were Italians, and of 460 share-holders in the Hammonton Loan and 
Building Association, 79 belonged to the same nationality. 


The figures of the last two years’ Italian immigration are as fol- 
lows: 


Italian laborers immigrating into the U. 8S. during 1910 222,235 
Mes Matte We Ga oo oiinkivndnds wid ghcddwe reuse cewsass 92,947 
Italian laborers immigrating to the U. 8. during the year 1911. . 155,835 
Sea eam the B.D). cvivcvadcccvsnhesetsesisccseeesss 139,634 


Practically speaking our country acquired 16,190 Italian immigrants 
during the past year in comparison with 129,288 acquired in 1910. 
Eighty per cent. of the immigrants came to join parents, relatives or 
friends ready to care for them and share their daily labor. 

The above can be taken as proof that immigration is determined by 
the economic conditions at home and abroad. One might say that the 
pulse of the stock exchange beats in perfect unison with the files and 
figures of our Immigration Service. 

While the situation is therefore an encouraging one for the time 
being, it should not lead us to relax our efforts in behalf of the economic 
and moral welfare of our future citizens who in individual cases con- 


tinue to need our aid to enable them to play their part to the best ad- 
vantage as builders of our great new world. This is principally an 
American cause and as such deserves the enlistment of our sympathies 
and intelligence. 


‘*BACK TO THE LAND.’’ 
By N. A. Erickson, Cleveland. 


The report which was presented by Mr. Schieffelin struck a responsive 
chord in my heart. Through my experience in dealing with immigrants 
at Ellis Island I recognize that what is needed there as well as else- 
where, in fact in any of our relations to our fellow men, is the intelligent, 
sympathetic treatment referred to in the report. 

There was something that was kind and humane, something that 
was warm and truly Christian in character about the report and in the 
remarks of Mr. Sulzberger that followed. 

What particularly interested me was the recommendation that re- 
liable information be given the immigrant with regard to opportunities 
for settling upon the land. Perhaps few men realize the great impor- 
tance to our National life of settling the immigrant on the land when 
it is at all possible. This brings me to the question that I have been 
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asked by your chairman to speak upon this morning—land settlement or 
colonization. 

On this matter I am able to speak from actual experience. Nearly 
ten years of my life has been spent in philanthropic colonization. I 
have had the privilege of piloting two colonization enterprises for poor 
men and their families, one in California the other in Colorado. The 
experience gained has convinced me that not only is colonization a most 
worthy and far reaching philanthropy, but it is good and sound from 
a business standpoint. 

Naturally it requires a large investment to affect any considerable 
number of families, but the relief it gives is adequate. While there is 
money required to launch a colonization enterprise, the money is re- 
turned with interest after the families are established upon the land. 
This has been proven through actual experience. 

Mr. Bookwalter, of Ohio, who is rated as one of the largest cereal 
farmers in the world, having 70,000 acres under cultivation, says: 

‘*The first question in any land, in any age, is the food supply; the 
tendency to over-urbanize is world wide; it causes unrest and is the 
father of a hundred other evils and the captain of a host of economic 
troubles. 

** Disproportionate city building is a curse, we profit not from the 
lessons of the past we rush headlong to the punishment of the Romans, 
of Merv, of Babylon and of Egypt. 

**Back to the land is the solution for many of our evils. Agriculture 
is the basis of National greatness.’’ 

Back to the land sounds the cry, more insistent, more definite as 
the days go by. Men cry out against the high cost of living and may 
we not believe that the trend of population cityward is responsible for 
much of the increase? 

Some years ago the Cecil Rhodes trustees through Lord Lyttleton, 
the Colonial Secretary of Great Britain, delegated Sir Rider Haggard, 
an expert agriculturalist as well as a great writer to visit America and 
report upon a scheme of land settlement inaugurated by Commander 
Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army. His report is embodied in a 
book which may be found in our public libraries, entitled ‘‘The Poor 
and the Land.’’ 

He visited the settlement of which I had the management in Cali- 
fornia and made a most exhaustive examination, taking voluminous tes- 
timony from the settlers themselves, from those responsible for the 
management and from the people of the country adjacent to the settle- 
ment who had no personal interest in it and concludes that he believes 
it to be the best example of philanthropic colonization in the world. 

The San Francisco ‘‘Call’’ commenting editorially on the report, in 
the editorial which I hold in my hand, says it is a red letter achieve- 
ment for the Army, the state and the city whose citizens through its 
Chamber of Commerce co-operated in the launching of the enterprise. 
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The Colony was founded nearly 15 years ago, it is composed of in- 
dependent farmers who are possessed of twenty acre tracts of fertile 
land and who last year paid some $8,000 on their indebtedness. The 
land is held by them at about $300 per acre, whereas it was purchased 
by the Army for less than $50. 

Other projects of like character have only been moderately suc- 
cessful, the difficulties encountered being of physical character, lack of 
drainage, etc. 

The organization, which under the enthusiastic leadership of Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker, was especially active in this particular field is 
now devoting its energies to other enterprises. 

America lost its ablest and truest exponent of colonization for the 
poor man and his family when Commander Booth-Tucker was transferred, 
but what has been our loss, as far as colonization is concerned, is India’s 
gain, because there he is working in conjunction with the Indian gov- 
ernment in solving some of its national problems with great success. 

I wish you to know that I do not come to you in any representative 
capacity. I am here simply as an American citizen, vitally interested 
in the welfare of the poor of our land, to whom I have given the best 
of my life and years, and an enthusiastic advocate of colonization and 
a firm believer in the value of the back to the land movement. 

On October 2nd last I wrote a letter that will give you a little 
idea of how I feel with respect to colonization. I quote from it: 

‘*Permit me to call your attention to the fact that public men 
are deeply concerned over the tremendous growth of our cities as com- 
pared with the country and are looking for a remedy. At no time 
has the ‘back to the land movement’ had such strong, vigorous en- 
dorsement as it has now. I wish we could enter the colonization field 
again.’’ 

I, for one, would be very glad to see the colonization movement 
shape itself in this conference and become a Nation wide enterprise. 

It does not necessarily need to be the protege of any particular 
organization or set of men, but a National interest such as is your child’s 
welfare work, housing, recreation and other problems before this con- 
ference. 

It seems to me that no greater good could come out of the con- 
ference here in Cleveland than the launching of a definite organized 
movement that would have for its purpose the advancement of the ‘‘ Back 
to the Land’’ movement and that would bring under its wing all the 
truly patriotic and philanthropic efforts that are being made to check 
over-urbanization. 

; I should like to know that out of this Congress has come a move- 
ment that, for the want of a better name and perhaps it is an appro- 
priate name, would be know as The Landward League. 

What the National Irrigation Congress or League has been to the 
west, what the Charities conference has been to practical philanthropy, 
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the Landward League might be to the forces now at work, who are 
attempting singly and without any idea of co-operation or co-ordination 
to solve in some practical and definite way the great problems that 
present themselves to this and other nations through over-urbanization. 


DESERTION OF WIVES AND CHILDREN BY EMIGRANTS TO 
AMERICA. 


By Hugo Eugene Varga, Cleveland. 


Among the many problems brought forth as a result of the immi- 
gration into the United States from foreign countries, one of the most 
pitiful and worthy of the attention of social workers is the condition re- 
sulting from the desertion of their families by emigrants. 

It occurs quite frequently that an emigrant after staying for a few 
years in the United States, or even before this period, neglects and re- 
fuses to send any money for the support of his wife and his children, and 
in many cases even severs his ties with his family completely. 

We can differentiate and observe three classes of cases: 

1. The alien is either living in adultery with another woman. 

2. He starts proceedings in divorce against his wife who resides 
abroad and in most cases due to lax divorce laws is successful in pro- 
curing the same. He remarries without providing for the family 
left behind him abroad, in any manner whatsoever. 

3. In some instances he marries without procuring his divorce thus 
committing bigamy. 

This state of affairs is seriously endangering the morals of society in 
the foreign settlements of our cities, and works, on the other hand, a 
great hardship on the families of unscrupulous husbands and fathers. 
These families are entirely deprived of the support and care of the head 
of the family. 

It goes without saying that we do not hold brief against the many 
good and respectable immigrants who are a great asset to our American 
population, and prove to be good citizens, upright and moral, good fath- 
ers and husbands. We also wish to add that this evil is not confined to 
any race or nationality in particular, but cases occur among all immi- 
grants. The condition of affairs as outlined above is becoming more and 
more serious and the resultant complications: social, legal and moral can 
not be ignored much longer. The bad example shown when a man and 
woman are living together without the sanction of the state, contrary 
to law results not only in illegitimate children born to them but also in 
the contamination of the morals of the particular community. 

The peculiar situation of husbands having two wives and two sets 
of children is to be reckoned with also. One a legitimate wife residing 
abroad, another a ‘‘common law wife’’ residing in America, both prob- 
ably with one or several children. 
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Claim agents, lawyers, probate courts and courts of common pleas and 
fraternal insurance societies face these problems frequently. The legal 
complications in awarding an insurance to the ‘‘wife’’ or ‘‘children,’’ 
the diffi¢ulties in making distribution of compensation for wrongful 
death to those rightly and justly entitled to the same, the resultant mis- 
leading statements as to the family of decedent, involve the ‘‘special 
estate’’ in litigation, or in other difficulties. Foreign consuls have many 
of these problems to deal with. Probate courts have obstacles in dis- 
tributing estates for want of correct information as to the right heirs 
or next of kin. It occurs sometimes that the right heirs and next of kin 
claim their due share after the common law wife and illegitimate chil- 
dren have obtained by misrepresentations the assets they were not entitled 
to. Insurance companies and Fraternal Insurance societies have to cope 
with these problems sometimes, all resulting in hardship to those who 
should properly be benefited. 

But under the present laxness of procedure in divorce actions in 
most of the states the husband has a comparatively easy task in obtain- 
ing the divorce decree from his non-resident wife. There is no adequate 
control to guard against uncontested divorce cases. The brief period set 
by the statutes of most states whereby in an uncontested divorce case 
the hearing of the case can be held six or eight weeks after suit is 
started, lends an aiding hand to the husband who contemplates a new 
marriage and who has abandoned his wife and deserted his children who 
reside abroad. 

And after he obtains his decree there is hardly any remedy for the 
wife. In the last case in Ohio on this subject (and several earlier cases 
decided prior thereto) the rule is laid down: 

‘*Where a husband by fraud and false testimony, obtains a decree 
of divorce for the wife’s aggression and the decree also, by reason of 
the wife’s aggression, so found bars her of alimony, dower and all other 
interest in the husband’s property, the decree dissolving the marriage 
relation is conclusive; but, when the court making such decree did not 
have jurisdiction of the wife’s person, she may thereafter have said 
decree and the issues opened up so far as they relate to her interest in 
the husband’s property and be let in to defend.’’ 

Bay vs. Bay 85 O. 8. decided by the Ohio Supreme Court, February 
6, 1912. 

Many states follow this doctrine on the ground of public policy. 

With due credit to the instances where a just cause exists for di- 
vorce, there are many instances where a decree is procured by fraud and 
perjury, where the complaining party misleads the court in concealing 
the other party’s address (altho well known to the plaintiff), or sets up 
facts entirely false and manufactured. 

If service is had by proof of publication the wife residing beyond 
the seas has no opportunity to defend within the limited time which 
might be adequate to a resident, or if so, is tor late in doing so and comes 
to defend the action for divorce after the decree is granted and the hus- 
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band has remarried. It is needless to point out the obstacles in the way 
of criminal prosecution. of the party guilty of fraud and perjury be- 
cause the evidence is beyond reach of the Prosecuting Attorney’s office. 
We desire to point out the excellent draft of the Uniform Divorce Act 
(prepared by a committee of the American Bar association), which would 
effectively check these evils. 

Still worse is the situation when a husband leaving his family be- 
hind, marries another woman here under his own or an assumed 
name. This is very easily accomplished at present due to the fact that 
the statements of the applicant under oath without any proof whatever, 
are accepted. 

The social, moral and legal obstacles are still worse in such cases 
as in the case of adultery. The fear of criminal prosecution for perjury 
or bigamy are insufficient to prevent the commission of this act by the 
reckless, ignorant, ‘‘morally insane’’ parties. 

Dealing with the conditions as they are in most of the states, the 
present state of affairs promotes immorality in the worst degree, brings 
about hardship to countless wives and deserted children who are objects 
of charity and victims of poverty without any fault of their own. It 
has a vicious effect on the community, it checks the possibility of estab- 
lishing homes, it deprives the state of many families, for the husband 
does not find it necessary to have them come to the United States. It 
hinders the development of healthy family life, infects the community 
with the wretched examples, promotes crime (fraud, perjury, bigamy and 
adultery), and adds many burdens to the administration of justice. 

Last, but not least. it furthers inhuman attitude on the part of the 
head of a family torn apart, by diminishing and annihilating the re- 
sponsibility of the bread winner. 

In almost all of the states of the union the abandonment of a 
wife, by her husband, the desertion of minor children by their father, 
are made criminal offenses. 

Due to the difficulties of criminal procedure and evidence in securing 
adequate proof of the commission of the crime and due to the constitu- 
tional questions and privileges involved, as already referred to, this pre- 
vailing evil can not be rooted out by resorting to criminal prosecution. 

The problem then is this: How can we prevent or diminish the in- 
creasing proportion of immigrants who desert their children and abandon 
their wives by their emigration, although in most instances not contem- 
plating to do so, and how can we abolish the resultant evil of adulterous 
practices, bigamy, fraudulently secured divorces. 

As to the last question, we strongly recommend the adoption of the 
excellent provision of the Uniform Divorce Act referred to before and 
more strictness and control in issuing marriage licenses. 

Eliminating the great difficulties facing us in the way of federal 
legislature by enacting a special act, and also the handicap in procuring 
state legislatures to act on this matter separately, the most feasible way 
to solve the problem would be by amending the statute on immigration, or 
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the White Slave Act. If congress would attach an amendment to either 
of these statutes whereby a foreign subject would be deported if during 
his first five years of residence in the United States (or until he becomes 
naturalized), he having a family abroad, commits adultery or bigamy, or 
deserts his minor children and abandons his wife without supporting 
them according to their station of life and without due cause, the pre- 
vailing evil would be remedied effectively. If such acts would be re- 
garded as immoral acts involving moral turpitude, and depositions, or 
duly authenticated official documents coming through official channels 
would be regarded as sufficient evidence establishing such acts, the relief 
sought for by a great many non-resident wives and children, the preven- 


tion of immorality, the saving of the morals of foreign communities 
would be entirely obtained thereby. 


Sex Hygiene 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


By Charles W. Birtwell, General Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Sex Education, Chairman. 


The Current Movement for Sex Education and Hygiene. 


A striking phenomenon of the present day is the increased 
attention to sex problems, and the rise of a new hope of their 
solution. This change accompanies the almost sudden disinte- 
gration of a group of long and stubbornly held beliefs or assump- 
tions in relation to sex and the supplanting of them by radically 
different ideas. 


In a recent address before the mayors of the cities of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard University, stated 
that in his judgment the evils incident to the wrong manifesta- 


tions of sex are the most prolific source of tragedy in the world 
today. 


From such an official source as a State Board of Health, 
that of Indiana, comes a ‘‘Health Cireular’’ frankly entitled 
**Social Hygiene vs. The Sexual Plagues with Their Rapid 
Invasion of the American Home. The Direful Consequences 
of Sex Secrecy and the Obligation of Parents and the State 
to Protect the Rising Generation.’’ 

‘In the place of the old taboo and reserve,’’ says G. Stan- 
ley Hall, in ‘‘ Educational Problems,’’ ‘‘recent years have been 
marked by a new frankness, candor, and openness of mind, and 
by discussions more serious and more competent than have ever 
been know in the world’s history. Science has shed a flood of 
light on the biological, physiological, and psychological nature 
and manifestations of sex. Sociology has shown how it under- 
lies national and racial weal and perpetuity. The progressive 
sterility of all the most highly civilized nations has called 
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startled attention to the subject as perhaps the culminating 
aspect of the higher statecraft.’’ 

One of the fundamental errors from which flow inestimable 
mischief and misery is the deeply imbedded belief that life is 
tainted in its very beginning, that the whole subject of sex is 
unclean. A natural corollary has been the adoption of secrecy 
concerning the origin of human life. Through the failure to 
tell the truth to children in answer to honest inquiry, the whole 
subject has been relegated to the field of curiosity and the 
imagination, and instruction from the worst sources. Now, hap- 
pily, the harm of all this is being seen. Many intelligent 
parents are bravely experimenting with a different attitude and 
method, and confidence is growing that the truth can be told to 
the young to their great advantage. I believe we may anticipate 
the time when this old fear of the truth will seem nearly inex- 
plicable. 

Again, at the same time, physicians are rapidly taking a 
different position in regard to the old assumption of so-called 
‘‘sexual necessity.’’ From that mistake has sprung the idea so 
dominant in the lives of young men of the necessity and harm- 
lessness of the ‘‘sowing of wild oats,’’ an assumption now giving 
way to an appreciation of the error and its tragic cost. 

The change of attitude, also, toward the so-called ‘‘double 
standard’’ for men and women has been so marked that it may 
well be questioned whether the time has not come for us to as- 
sume now a single standard at least as an accepted ideal. How- 
ever, the actual conduct of men and women as classes may vary, 
it surely can no longer be said that among intelligent and repu- 
table people it is of no consequence to the standing of a man 
what his conduct along these lines may be. For many callings 
and professions the single standard is as insistent in its demand 
upon men as upon women. Indeed, to my mind, few things are 
more unfortunate than the weight which the assumed existence 
of a double standard gives to that very double standard in the 
eyes of youth. This fearful error thus gains all the prestige of 
the approval of the competent and experienced. The recognition 
of the belief in a single standard turns that prestige toward its 
support. 


Out of the changes now taking place will come in time a 
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new attitude and feeling in regard to commercialized vice. In 
the eyes of the law the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker are alike ; 
for their offences the same punishments are provided. May not 
one ask what distinction can properly be made between the one 
who sells and the one who buys bodily contacts in the transac- 
tions of commercialized vice? Does the purchasing participant 
commit any less unnatural an offence than the one who sells? I 
firmly believe that commercialized vice, in relation to both par- 
ties involved, will come to be looked upon as unnatural, mons- 
trous, in the same class with various sex perversions common in 
earlier periods of the world’s history, but now recognized as 
against nature. I believe that commerce in vice will take its 
place among the intolerable forms of evil to be expected only 
from perverts and degenerates. 

Ignorant beliefs in regard to syphilis and gonorrhea are 
giving way before the advance of medical science. The serious- 
ness of gonorrhea is coming to be appreciated. The trickiness 
and deceitfulnesss of both diseases are beginning to be under- 
stood. Measures for stemming their cruel work are developing. 
Heretofore these diseases have been largely ‘‘unmentionable’’ 
and neglected. If there is an odious way in which to mention a 
disease it is to mention it as ‘‘unmentionable.’’ Plain straight 
words go far to rob reference to these diseases of wrong sug- 
gestion and to place them where they belong as diseases to be 
fought by every means, physical and moral, at our command. 

The trend is strongly away from so-called ‘‘regulation’’ in 
the treatment of prostitution. The moral and the physical 
arguments enforce the same conclusion. In the light of medical 
discovery in regard to venereal disease we see that vice could 
have no commercial value if medical oversight and control were 
really adequate. 

The recent municipal vice commissions of Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, although in large measure inclined to a different at- 
titude at the beginning of their inquiries, ended their investiga- 
tions unanimously opposed to segregated districts and regle. 
mentation. 

Almost outgrown already is the theory that a life of vice 
by some women is a protection to the virtue of other women. If 
that were so, then vice, in truth, were a virtue, and virtue a vice. 
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The tradition that vice is simply a response to a demand, 
and that the demand itself cannot be in any way influenced to 
its diminution, is yielding to a new belief in the needlessness 
of vice and the possibility of widespread virtue. 

But this stream of new views does not stop nere. It leads 
us on to an abandonment of the idea that knowledge, reason, 
will, have no place in the deepest concerns of life to all the 
promise and assurance suggested by modern studies in eugenics, 
recently styled by Dr. Prince A. Morrow ‘‘the youngest and 
most beautiful branch of biological science.’’ Professor Yerkes 
said this afternoon: ‘‘Strains, good or bad, breed true’’; and 
he gave us a brief definition of the new art,—he preferred to 
call it an art rather than a science: ‘‘Systematic effort to im- 
prove the nature of man.’’ In this presence, too, it was not a 
little gratifying that the same speaker should attribute the de- 
veloping interest in eugenics to the advance in social service. 

But, better still, the new views are being embodied in action. 
Recent years have witnessed agreements on the part of the gov- 
ernments of the leading civilized nations for united action 
against the iniernational white slave traffic. Strong federal 
action in this country is being directed against the interstate 
phases of this nefarious business. Our state governments are 
falling into line with advanced legislation and action. 

The intimate relation between prostitution and feeble- 
mindedness is increasingly, but still inadequately recognized. 
This afternoon Dr. Goddard of the Training School at Vineland, 
N. J., was ready to say that at least fifty per cent of the prosti- 
tutes are feeble-minded. The segregation of the feeble-minded 
in humane institutions is a method of unquestioned advantage, 
but unfortunately makes slow progress. We were told a year 
ago that in the United States only seven and one-half per cent, 
or in round numbers, 26,000, out of a total estimated feeble- 
minded population of 307,000, were yet provided for in institu- 
tions. The sterilization of the defective, now legal in at least 
six states, is still on trial. ° 

Iowa has enacted its famous injunction law, Nebraska has 
already followed her example, and Idaho is considering similar 
legislation. California has made venereal diseases reportable. 
State boards of health throughout the country are watching 
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eagerly the California experiment. Several state boards of 
health are already distributing literature on sex hygiene and in 
various ways trying to reach these evils. The Social Hygiene 
Society of Portland, Oregon, in co-operation with the State 
Board of Health, has established an Advisory Department for 
Free Sex Advice, open not only through the day time, but also 
evenings and on Sundays. A significant event is the establish- 
ment, through funds from private sources, of the Laboratory of 
Social Hygiene in the New York State Reformatory for Women 
at Bedford. 

A new valuation of crimes against public morality, as com- 
pared with crimes against property, is seen in our courts. Time 
sentences are replacing fines, which have been merely assess- 
ments upon the profits of vice. 

The vice commissions of Chicago and Minneapolis have 
outlined vigorous and many-sided programs for those communi- 
ties. Philadelphia is to have a vice commission, and various 
smaller communities are making surveys of the situation within 
their borders. 

Private societies for ‘‘social hygiene’’ and sex education are 
multiplying rapidly. The American Vigilance Association, with 
general headquarters in Chicago and a library and publication 
headquarters in New York, is rapidly developing a most 
promising activity. The American Federation for Sex Hygiene 
is raising funds for a program that should strengthen the move- 
ment in every part of the country. Committees on sex education 
and hygiene have been appointed by various national and local 
religious bodies. 

An important question relates to the part the public 
school is to play in sex education. The National Educational 
Association has shown a deep interest in the problem, and at 
a recent date an inquiry then in progress showed that already 
some form of sex education is afforded in at least one hundred 
and thirty-eight schools. In the normal schools of the State of 
Washington instruction in sex hygiene is made obligatory by 
the rules of the State Board of Education. Teachers of biology 
throughout the country are giving attention to this question. 
This evening we are to hear from an instructor in sex hygiene in 
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its best and most inclusive sense in the State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. At present the normal school may be said 
to be the strategic point of expermentation as to the help that 
our schools can give. 

But when we have mentioned all of these agencies, we still 
have not spoken of the chief of all—the home. Nowhere may 
experiments inspired by the newer attitude more safely be tried. 
Parents better than anyone else can retrieve mistakes. In the 
home the subject of sex may receive due attention and yet the 
isolation of it, and equally its over-emphasis be avoided. If 
frankness with delicacy, if truth with romance, can be woven 
into home education in these interests of life, more good will be 
done than through any other influence. 

The minds of our children must be pre-empted by the truth. 
Not merely warning against evil, but the great constructive ap- 
peal of right living, the lure of right conduct as against the false 
lure of evil conduct, must be brought home to our youth. The 
literature of sex education may well include ‘‘ Little Women,’’ 
‘David Copperfield,’’ ‘‘Snowbound,’’ ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith’’ and ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’ 

Pathetic, indeed, is the unaided struggle of children and 
youth for right thoughts and self-control in the face of bitter 
temptations. In ‘‘A Blot in the *Scutcheon,’’ you remember the 
exclamation of Mildred: ‘‘I had no mother, God forgot me, and 
T fell!’’ 

Children are without knowledge even of words with which 
they can refer to parts of their own bodies and some of the 
commonest acts of daily life without resort to silly expressions 
or indecent language. A clean acknowledged nomenclature of 
sex would be a boon to childhood. 

Extant popular literature in sex education and hygiene 
needs to be authoritatively appraised. We must constantly seek 
further light as to what shall be taught, when, and to whom. 
Above all we must discover how the subject of sex can be treated 
without undesirable isolation and without over-emphasis. 
Ordinary publicity seems to me to be open to serious drawbacks. 
Much study and experiment will be necessary before the best 
methods are clearly discerned and wrought into practice, 
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Our goal must be the establishment in normal home life of 
the right attitude and methods. 

The problem of the equipment and training of parents for 
their duty is of the first importance. 


THE TEACHING OF SEX IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
By Jessie Phelps, Asst. Prof. of Physiology and Hygiene, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


If there is one place above all others where sex-hygiene should be 
taught thoroughly it is in our norma! schools. Here the students are 
being made aware, perhaps for the first time, of the problems of chil- 
dren. Here there are ample facilities for the study. Children of all 
grades are in the training department, and the biological laboratories 
contain, or should contain, the proper demonstration material for such 
a course. — 

The Teachers’ Training College of Columbia University has for some 
time presented a course in sex-hygiene in the biological department. Re- 
cently the State Board of Education of Washington has made the teach- 
ing of sex compulsory in the normal schools. The State Superintendent 
of Education of Wisconsin is having a syllabus of sex lessons prepared 
to put into the hands of the continuation school teachers. This will 
necessitate some preparation on the part of the teachers, of course. They 
will naturally seek it in the normal schools of that state. Here in Cleve- 
land the city normal puts sex-hygiene in connection with its physiology. 

For four years a course in sex-hygiene has been given in the Mich- 
igan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. It is of that course I am asked 
to speak. Three things principally are attempted: 

First, to arouse the sense of honor that attaches to reproductive 
functioning. This is not difficult though that sense be usually encased 
in prejudice, erroneous teaching, and false modesty, to say nothing of 
shame and vulgar thought. 

Second, to develop the sense of civic, social or racial duty as re- 
gards marriage and the bearing and rearing of children. This too is 
not difficult for the college girl is very close to her ideal and the heroic 
appeals to her. She is not only willing but eager to do her part in the 
world’s work. The best education is the one that fits students for the 
largest social group of which they are capable. Now the largest con- 
ceivable social group is the historical one,—one which includes times 
other than that in which an individual lives. I see no potent way in 
which we can enter such a group except as we project ourselves into 
the future through our children’s children. Hence the need of the de- 
velopment of civic and racial consciousness. 

Third, to show how children and parents can be taught the facts of 
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sex in their proper relations to other subjects, such as botany, zoology, 
health, morals and civilization. 

To work toward these three ends a course has been devised,—made 
up mainly of about thirty lessons (the entire course consists of forty- 
eight), dealing with the anatomy, physiology and life history of a series 
of animal and plant forms from low to high, including man. A student 
of biology will see at once what this involves—protoplasm and cells, 
cell division, organic evolution, evolution of sex, the continuity of germ- 
plasm, heredity and much else. 

In presenting these lessons as much demonstration material is used 
as our facilities and time will allow. The lessons are given wholly as 
informal talks and conferences, supplemented by library references on 
which weekly critical reports are given. These reports take the form 
of personal letters in which the girls find a chance to ask question which 
they might otherwise leave unasked. I speak of this particularly be- 
cause with the large classes, ranging from fifty to seventy, it allows the 
personal, intimate touch that I believe is absolutely necessary in work 
of this kind. 

Of the material actually used, I will mention the following: Micro- 
scopic mounts of living amoeba, yeast, paramoecia, sperm cells, staminal 
hairs of Wandering Jew, pollen grain tubes, ete.; permanent mounts of 
sections of testes, ovaries, ete.; dried pea and bean pods and their seeds 
and the fresh blossoms, when possible, and the setting fruit; the bee 
hive and the cages of rats and rabbits; charts and models and skeletons; 
dissected specimens of both sexes of fish, frog, pigeon, rat or rabbit in 
different stages of maturity to show position of testes; and also one or 
two specimens of a pregnant mammal; pregnant pig uteri which may 
be secured from the Chicago stock yards, are especially good for a study 
of foetal membranes; frog and toad eggs, fresh or preserved. The incu- 
bator and the hen’s eggs with demonstration of the first four-day chicks 
must not be forgotten, for of all the material the early stages of the 
chick create more wonder, excite more curiosity, than any other unless 
it be living protoplasm under the scope; and although sensational methods 
are to be avoided, the course would be a failure—as any course in biology 
would be—if it did not make the students all quiver with delight and 
wonder and reverence. And, too, no other lesson preaches so loud a ser- 
mon from the text, ‘‘Thou Shalt Not Kill,’’ as the beating heart and 
coursing blood of the three-day chick. One does not need to preach 
against abortion after the sight of that. 

To this list of material must also be added pictures—some of which 
are madonnas to represent the mother idea in art, and some of which 
are cartoons to ‘‘take off’’ high heels and other unhygienic and ob- 
noxious dress. Lantern slides are used frequently for reviews with 
good effect. 

In handling this material, attention is constantly being called to 
the way in which it might be used with children in nature study. 
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In connection with the study of human reproduction, since 
I have no adequate charts or models I have made with the help of 
the girls a set of the female organs out of cloth. These are life size and 
can be placed within the pelvis of the manikin easily. Although crude, 
they are yet effective. 

Now into the matrix of this course, made of the anatomy, physio- 
ology, and life history of a few forms, there are embedded some funda- 
mental and far reaching truths which are of direct human application. 
I can only suggest a few of these.—First, and perhaps most important 
of all, is the lesson on sex impulse. All through the course from the 
first to the last the idea has grown that the egg and sperm must be 
brought together; the reason for two sexes has been emphasized, and 
the various modes of fertilization described. When we come to man, 
the processes seem natural and nothing to be ashamed of—indeed quite 
the contrary, something to be proud of, and something to guard both 
for our own sake and for the sake of one’s friends and for the sake of 
one’s children. It is here that the judicious word about caresses, fiirt- 
ing, dress, ete., comes in effectively. 

Another important lesson is that on hygiene, which involves some 
explanation of menstruation and also a warning against masturbation. 
Here it pays to turn aside to show the dangers of constipation and colds, 
and to give some hints as to their causes and cures. 

Eugenics, of course, has a most important place in the course. Now 
comes the word regarding the duty of parenthood and the necessity of 
the right choice of mates. It would seem very desirable 
also in this connection to make it understood that marriage 
means first of all a spiritual thing. That it should be under- 
taken for the sake of character and soul growth, and that facts of tem- 
perament and taste and interest and principle should be consulted and 
compared, for we know that the physical contributes to or detracts from 
the spiritual. 

Venereal diseases are of necessity taught. The girls are warned 
without being frightened. There is need of reminding the students after 
their reading of the constructive side of the whole matter and showing 
what can be done to remedy the situation. A high heroic note must be 
sounded and I have yet to see the group of girls who will not respond. 

And lastly, there is the summing up of the possible ways to instruct 
children and to conduct parents’ meetings. 

I can only mention two or three salient points which are emphasized. 

First, we should teach sex always in connection with other biological 
facts, making it a part of nature study if possible. 

Second, we should remember that the child regards sex truths as 
natural and good—a little child knows no shame. Let us attempt to 
meet him on his own ground. 

Third, we should be honest with him in everything and talk in terms 
he can understand, not telling him, for instance, that God sent the baby 
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—because he doesn’t have our conception of God, and then, too, the 
devil may have sent it. 


Fourth, we should teach him control, and grit, and joy, and foster 
in him a love for little children. 


Fifth, we need not teach all at once, let the instruction satisfy for 
simply the time being. 

Especially we should endeavor in all our teaching of these things to 
keep prominent the spiritual results of right living. 

As to the general results of the course, let me append the direct 
testimony of a few of my students. Some of them say: 

1. ‘‘This course has been very helpful to me in many ways. I see 
things in an altogether different light han I did before taking the course. 
I did not see the beauty and wonderfulness of being a woman, and of 
motherhood. I am afraid I was one to think that the best part of life 
was past. I can see differently now, however, and am very glad I can 
look at my future in a brighter light. I think the study of plants and 
animals has helped me very much—I think just as much as the study 
of the human structure. I thought I knew plant life, but found I did 
not. It has helped me to know how children should be taught some of 
the things relating to reproduction.’’ 

2. ‘*This course has helped me, insomuch as I have been taught 
things that I would otherwise have had to learn by experience. I had 
never been taught anything about marriage but I always thought of it 
as sacred. This was my girlhood reasoning around my fourteenth and 
fifteenth years. I see now that the relation itself is a sacred one. It is 
only the abuse it receives that makes it otherwise. 

‘*When the girls of the class are married and become mothers, if they 
have received the good I have from the course, they will never shrink to 
teach their children.’’ 

3. ‘Besides giving me a knowledge of various methods of repro- 
duction in life, the course has meant much more. The reading has awak- 
ened my interest in many social problems. I now feel that women 
should have the power of the ballot; before, I was opposed. (The mat- 
ter was not once mentioned in class.) Life seems a more beautiful 
thing than ever before.’’ 

4. ‘*I don’t know that I can tell in what ways specifically the 
course in sex hygiene has helped me, but I think most of all in making 
me reverence a whole lot of things that I did not particularly reverence 
before. I was not completely ignorant when I began the course, but I 
do feel very different about those things than I did before. It has made 
me feel older in a way, that is, I feel that there is more responsibility 


someway on my shoulders. Then I have learned many things that I 
should know.’’ 


SOME ASPECTS OF PROGRESS IN SEX PROBLEMS. 
By Very Rev. Walter T. Sumner, D. D., Chicago. 


Keen competition compels every man today to live at his best. That 
which takes from him the power to meet the demands which 
labor and society put upon him is the thing to be shunned. We 
may preach sermons and give addresses, publish pamphlets and books 
upon intemperance, lust and kindred vices. But none will be so con- 
vineing as that which will enable a man to understand that those are 
not the only things for which some day he must answer, but the things 
that take away from him his power to live at his best. 

The one thing which receives reward, which demands promotion in 
the profession and business life today is efficiency, and the laws of 
efficiency hang upon a man’s output either in quantity or quality, or 
both. Manifestly it is the part of wisdom, therefore, for every man to 
so guide himself and so handle himself that he shall be at the highest 
point of efficiency. We are dealing with a subject tonight which has 
taken away man’s efficiency, which is threatening the integrity of the 
home and the integrity of the country. It is not a nice subject. If you 
have not been horrified, if you have not had your sensibilities tremen- 
dously outraged tonight, then you are not normal. It is a salacious sub- 
ject, and if you approach it only from the salacious standpoint and you 
are interested in the horrible things that may be told to you, then you 
lack the one requisite that is going to make for any efficiency at all or 
that is going to make for the solution of any problem, social or per- 
sonal, and that is the moral viewpoint. 

We are dealing with a subject where one man’s opinion is just as 
good as another’s provided two things obtain: first, absolute knowl- 
edge; second, the moral viewpoint of which I speak. We have a larger 
subject tonight than simply personal hygiene. It is not sex hygiene. It 
is moral hygiene. It is the subject of the whole social evil question as 
a commercialized business. I haven’t the heart to go into the details 
of it. I think you have heard enough already. 

With regard to personal, moral hygiene, without exploiting even as 
a matter of education the commercialized business which hangs on it, 
I am going to give, therefore, only a very few statements with regard 
to it, and let that suffice. My statements are based not only upon my 
own judgment but upon the judgment of the Vice Commission of Chicago, 
the first municipal commission ever appointed by a municipality and 
financed by its city treasury, a commission which was given $10,000 by 
the City of Chicago to investigate, deliberate and return its finding to 
the City Council. 

Eleven months was taken up in the investigation and deliberations 
and the return of the verdict. That verdict has tremendous weight, for 
this reason: It represents the minds of thirty men and women, who 
came from nearly every walk of life—Roman Catholic priests, Protestant 
clergymen, the Chief Justice of the Municipal Court, the United States 
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District Attorney, the President of the Northwestern University, law- 
yers, doctors who are specialists in this subject, business men, repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Women’s Clubs and of the Mary Thomp- 
son Hospital for Women. The most remarkable thing about it, as I 
have said, is that notwithstanding these various viewpoints, when the 
decision was rendered it was an unanimous decision, and the decision 
was this: 

‘*Constant repression of the social evil as our immediate method; 

Absolute annihilation as our ideal.’’ 

That doesn’t mean temporizing. That doesn’t mean segregation 
and regulation. It means absolute repression wherever it is found. When 
we come to understand these tremendous physical dangers, when we un- 
derstand what is more important—the moral danger—then we will agree 
with that Commission that there must be constant repression. 

We took the roster of the police which was given to us, which num- 
bered 1,008 who are giving up their lives to this industry. We found 
4,200 others through our investigations. That makes five thousand. But 
taking only the 1,008 in the City of Chicago, the profits in one year are 
sixteen million dollars. We have, then, what is an illegal business. A 
vice can never be legalized. It is unconstitutional. We take this busi- 
ness, highly commercialized, highly developed, and we give to the de- 
partment of public administration least liable to be honest or genuine, the 
handling of a business whose profits at the very lowest are sixteen mil- 
lion dollars a year, and we give them a threefold statute: first, the power 
to make laws; second, power to decide when, how and where these laws 
shall be enforced; third, power to punish offenders against these laws. 
No department can stand up efficiently and honestly in the face of such 
tremendous power in the handling of an illegal business. Therefore our 
first recommendation is the appointment of a Morals Commission in 
every community to take out of the hands of the police the handling of 
this illicit business in order that the exploitation of it may be minimized. 

The greatest supporter of this commercialized business is the saloon. 
I have never been identified with an Anti-saloon movement—and it is 
perhaps not to my credit, but I speak of it to show that I am unbiased 
in my judgment—but during the last eighteen months I have come to 
the conclusion that there is, as the saloon is conducted in this country 
today, no more damnable institution that is menacing society. 

The second step is that we separate the saloon from the exploitation 
of the social evil, that there shall not be eight million dollars profits, if 
you please, to the saloons in the resorts of the City of Chicago. And 
when I say the City of Chicago I say it with all loyalty. No city will 
ever reach any high pinnacle of fame or of efficiency until she is be- 
lieved in by her sons and daughters, and we believe in Chicago; and when 
I draw these lessons it is only that I may stir you in other communities 
to make a similar investigation and learn conditions and change them. 
Because Chicago is no worse than any other city of its size. It stands 
third in flagrancy and in extent. 
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Five thousand is the lowest estimate that the vice commission makes. 
The Civil Service Commission makes an estimate of 15,000. If that be 
the case, then multiply your sixteen million dollars by four or multiply 
it by fifteen, and see what the tremendous profits are. 

The source of supply is a thing to which we have to give most serious 
consideration. I believe that the source comes largest from those who 
are ignorant, as we heard today. Many are feeble-minded. Eighty per 
cent. of all those between the ages of twenty and twenty-five have the 
mental capacity of children from twelve to fifteen. The greatest source 
of supply is through ignorance and degeneracy. The next source is 
through the economic conditions which prevail. They are so complex 
that it is almost impossible to give a concrete example of how they may 
be changed, except that we may demand a living wage for an honest 
day’s work; that we may demand for the girls who work in department 
stores, not, as the government reports, an average wage for those who 
live at home of $6.13 and for those who live away from home of $7.31. 
That is the average, and it means that some work for four or five dollars 
a week. It is a clear case of arithmetic: so much wage, so much for 
living—where comes the difference? Therefore the industrial situation 
and the economic situation in general should receive our most careful 
scrutiny and should result in demands upon employers to give to women 
the wages which their honesty alone is worth in any department of com- 
mercial life. And I would not cast one reflection upon the girls in de- 
partment stores who are leading good lives, putting up a strong fight and 
winning out. 

Education has been spoken of here very glibly all day. It is so 
easy to say: Educate! Educate! EDUCATE! There are three sources 
through which we educate: first, the home; second, the school; third, 
the church. The home we can reach in some instances, but it is not the 
most hopeful source. In the City of Chicago within a month we have 
appropriated in the Board of Education $2,500 for the teaching of parents 
in sex hygiene. In the evening we have segregated classes, and already 
lectures are taking place. The church has very little opportunity to 
teach these things. We cannot speak as frankly from the pulpit to the 
children as might be wished and therefore the church is not able to 
preach purity except as an infringement of the commandment. The school 
is the most hopeful source, and yet the Vice Commission is absolutely op- 
posed to the teaching of sex hygiene, or moral hygiene, to children under 
high school age; absolutely opposed to the use of textbooks or printed 
matter on it; advocates the teaching of high school children only with 
the greatest care and only by those who have been given the imprimatur 
of the State—that, is the physician. The physician approaches the whole 
subject, as we might expect, from the biological standpoint. That is 
not the best standpoint. It is the best at the present time, because the 
public will have confidence in physicians because that is their business, 
to protect the public health. 

We have heard a great deal about the physical deficiencies and the 
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great dangers physically through the spread of these unmentionable dis- 
eases. When we come to realize, as I said today, that the very lowest 
estimate is sixty per cent. of all male adults not in the army, not in 
Germany but in the United States, of all male adults who have or have 
had these unmentionable diseases—when we come to realize that they 
are spreading broadcast sterility, insanity, paralysis, the blind eyes of 
little babes, the twisted limbs of deformed children, moral degradation, 
physical rot and mental decay, then we shall stand up and do something 
to change the conditions as they exist today. 

The education of parents is going to do more than legislation, and 
this is not coming about through an approach in economic circles. It 
is not coming through the changing of some sociological condition. 
It is only coming through a moral regeneration. What we want is not 
reform but regeneration. And until men and women approach the sub- 
ject from the moral standpoint, when they come to have a conscience in 
the matter, just so soon will there be a public conscience which will de- 
mand a change in the situation. 

Some time ago I gave an address in Chicago, and Mr. Wilbur Nesbitt 
wrote this poem, which was based upon the Magdalene coming to our 
Lord. The point is that it has never been revealed what it was that 
was written in the sand that made the scribes and the pharisees turn 
about and go away, from the oldest to the youngest. They were stricken 
in their conscience by what they read. 


We have saved the soul of the man that killed, 
We have turned to shrive the thief; 

We restored the pride of the man that lied 
And we gave him our belief; 

But for her that fell have we fashioned hell 
With a faith all stern and just— 

It was so of old; and no man has told 

What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


We have sighed betimes of our brother’s crimes 
And have bade them be of cheer, 

For the flesh is weak, and the soul grown meek 
May yet read its title clear. 

But we draw away from the one astray 

As the truly righteous must. 

She is cursed, indeed!—and we did not read 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


For the men who thieved, and who killed and lied— 
Who have slain the woman’s soul— 

We have worked and prayed, and have seen them made 
All clean and pure and whole. 
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But we drive her out with a righteous shout 
In our Pharisaic trust. 

So the man goes free—but we did not see 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


The one thing that must be maintained is the one standard of moral- 
ity for men and women. This is a man problem that we are facing to- 
night. It is not a woman problem. It ceased to be that some years ago. 
It is a commercialized business, the supply furnished by men, the service 
demanded by men, the gains reaped by men, and the whole thing exploited 
by men. 

I am not such a believer in the great reforms that are coming 
through the elective franchise to women, but I do believe this, that when 
women are given the ballot—as I hope they will be—that they will stop 
the exploitation of their sex by men. And men are never going to take 
up the solution of this sex problem until you, the women of the country, 
foree them to do it. 

Take the girl as she leaves the department store at night, tired to 
the point of recklessness, hungry not only for food and shelter but for 
a kind word and a friend. See her as she is huddled away in some cheap 
boarding house, and what does she meet with? The advances of men 
without a spark of honor, aye, without even a spirit of sportsmanship, 
if you like, but who will hunt down as their prey this poor, tired, hungry 
child of poverty. She goes down. He goes free. She goes into a life 
of prostitution. He is accepted by society. It is not just, and we shall 
never reach the solution of this problem, until we can arouse in men a 
more splendid sense of honor for womanhood, a finer chivalry for women, 
and the conviction that to fight for a woman’s honor is indeed the oc- 
easion for a valiant fight. 


THE EUGENIC PROBLEM. 
By Bleecker Van Wagenen. 


‘* Eugenics is the study of agencies under social control that may 
improve or impair the racial qualities of future generations either phy- 
sically or mentally.’’—Sir Francis Galton. 

The eugenic problem is the problem of race-regeneration. ‘‘ Physical 
life is a relation between inborn tendencies and the surroundings in which 
they find themselves, between heredity and environment, between nature 
and nurture.’’ Saleeby.) 

Deeply seated in the nature of man is the desire to 
conserve, improve and prolong physical human life. The great 
movement of social reform in the effort to improve condi- 
tions of life which has been carried on during the past one hundred 
years, has proceeded generally in four stages: (1) the effort to clear 
away the gross filth of our cities, to improve dwellings, to introduce sani- 
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tation and to combat disease; (2) the attempt to attack the problem 
more thoroughly by regulating the conditions of work and introducing an 
elaborate system of factory legislation; (3) the still more fundamental 
step of taking in hand the children who have not yet reached the age for 
work, providing free and compulsory education for all children and, 
ultimately, pushing baek the care and oversight of infants even to the 
moment of birth; and (4) finally, most fundamental step of all, the 
effort, which is only beginning, to provide the conditions of healthy life 
even before birth. This movement in all its four stages is still in ac- 
tive progress among us. It is a movement which is continually spreading 
and at every point becoming more thorough, more harmoniously organ- 
ized.’’ ‘*‘We have to realize at the same time that this movement has 
been exclusively concerned, not with the improvement of the quality 
of human life, but with the betterment of the conditions under which 
life is lived. It tacitly assumed that we have no control over human 
life and no responsibility for its production. It accepted human life, 
however enormous it might be in quantity, however defeetive in quality, 
as a God-given fact which it would be impious to question. It heroically 
set itself to the endless task of cleansing the channels down which this 
muddy torrent swept. It never went to the source.’’ (Ellis.) 

There are disquieting indications in all civilized countries that the 
quality level of the national life is not rising to meet the greater de- 
mands of the increasingly complex conditions of living which we face 
to-day, if indeed the level is not actually falling. We are being forced 
to recognize the fact that there is in every country a considerable, per- 
haps a growing, number of persons, who, as individuals, and often as 
families, tend strongly to lower the quality level of the national life, 
and are a heavy and increasing burden on national advancement, even 
threatening the progress of civilization. We do not yet know the ex- 
tent of this danger that threatens us. 

In Europe reliable statistics are available in several countries. In 
America, alas, we have few of real value. We have not yet learned the 
importance of uniform and reliable statistics concerning the facts of life 
which so enormously affect the well-being of the nation. Biologists tell 
us that whether of wholly defective inheritance or because of an in- 
surmountable tendency toward defect, which is innate, members of the 
following classes must be considered as socially unfit and their supply 
should be eliminated from the human stock if we would maintain or 
raise the level of quality essential to the progress of the nation and our 
race: (1) the feeble-minded; (2) the pauper families; (3) the con- 
firmed inebriates; (4) the criminaloids; (5) the epileptics; (6) the 
hereditarily insane; (7) the constitutionally weak or asthenic; (8) those 
predisposed to specific diseases or diathetic; (9) the congenitally de- 
formed; (10) those having defective sense organs, such as the blind and 
the deaf, or Kakaisthetic class. This is the classification proposed from 
the social point of view. Obviously it is also partly medical, partly legal 
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and in part biological. A purely biological classification would be very 
complex and in the present state of scientific knowledge probable im- 
possible, for it must be based upon unit traits of defective inheritance 
inherent in germ plasm, and their combinations, which result in definite 
types of defective beings. Only a few of these unit traits have as yet 
been certainly identified. In the classification above given it is clear 
that many of the classes overlap. For instance factors of feeble-minded- 
ness doubtless run through many of these classes. Insanity and criminal- 
ity often overlap, and so on through the list. No two individuals be- 
longing to the same general group will have exactly the same combina- 
tion of traits and one individual may belong to one only or to several 
types of the socially unadapted; nevertheless, this classification is the 
one that best fits into the social scheme and is the basis upon which 
society, with the aid of the several social and biological sciences, can 
well proceed to the investigation of possible measures for eliminating its 
defectives. (Laughlin.) 

The actual number of each of these defective classes in the United 
States we have no means of knowing; but from the United States Census 
statistics and from special studies in limited and distributed areas we 
are able to form an approximate idea. The figures of the 12th and 13th 


Censuses of the inmates of institutions, both public and private, are as 
follows: 


15,153 Blind, deaf and dumb 
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268,656 Eleemosynary institutions 


634,977 


The figures for 1910-12 are as yet incomplete, but they show in- 
creases in institution population which indicate that fully 1 per cent. or 
ten out of every thousand of our present total population is in custody, 
is non-productive and living at public expense. 

It is impossible to measure the industrial and social handicap caused 
by these individuals, but just as the great leaders of successful human 
endeavor exert an influence altogether incommensurate with their number, 
80, doubtless, these classes constitute a correspondingly heavy drag upon 
society. 

‘*It is a reproach to our intelligence that we, as a people, proud in 
other respects of our acquired control of nature, should have to support 
about half a million insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, blind and deaf— 
80,000 prisoners and nearly 100,000 paupers at a cost of over $100,000,000 


*This figure does not include those on probation. 
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per year. A new plague that rendered 4 per cent. of our population 
chiefly at the most productive age, not merely incompetent but costing 
100 millions annually to support, would instantly attract universal at- 
tention. But we have become so used to crime, disease and degeneracy 
that we take them as necessary evils. That they were so in the world’s 
ignorance is granted; that they must remain so is denied.’’ (Davenport.) 

It is difficult to estimate the number of defectives not in institu- 
tions. I will not take time to show how the figures are arrived at, but 
students of statistics consider it conservative to estimate that at the 
present time, at least 3,000,000 persons, or about 3 1-2 per cent. of our 
total population, who are not in institutions, are equally defective and 
non-supporting, while upon the borderline of defective and normal there 
are severai millions (perhaps four or five millions) more. These latter 
are the people who are barely able to maintain themselves or who just 
succeed in abstaining from acts which would bring them into the custody 
of the state. These are the people of inferior blood, who are so inter- 
woven in kinship with those still more defective, that they are wholly un- 
fitted to become the parents of useful and valuable citizens. They carry 
germ plasm more or less charged with defects and unless their matings 
are with better strains deterioration is sure to follow in their family lines. 

Here, then, is indicated, if not fully defined, the problem of eugenics 
on what is called the negative side. Along with hospital, penal and 
eleemosynary care a remedy looking toward the cutting off of these de- 
fective lines of inheritance is now being sought on every hand. From 
others we shall hear of some of the proposed remedies. 

The problem of what is called positive eugenics is a different one. 
Studies made in England, France, Germany and in some parts of the 
United States indicate that there has been a steadily declining birth rate 
durmg the past thirty years. In most countries the decrease in the 
death rate has equalled or surpassed it and populations have generally 
increased; but in France there is an actual decline in population. The 
disquieting factor about this, however, is that the percentage of the de- 
cline of births is much greater in the higher than in the lower classes of 
society. This appears in all civilized countries, varying only in degree. 
This is not the time or place to discuss the causes. We have now but to 
state the facts. The following are the birthrates from latest statistics in 
some of the principal countries of Europe, per 1,000 of population: 
Russia, 48.1; Hungary, 36.3; Austria, 33.8; Italy, 33.4; Spain, 33.2; 
Japan, 33; Germany, 32.3; Holland, 29.71; Denmark, 28.3; Belgium, 25.3; 
Ireland, 23.3; France, 20.2, and all show declines from a period thirty 
years back. For the birthrate in the United States we have no data. Vital 
statistics are in many states imperfect or altogether lacking. We find, 
however, that in Boston in 1910 the birthrate from native-born parents 
was only 18.2 and in Providence only 16, while that from foreign-born 
parents was in each 31.1—the general birthrate being about 26 per 1,000 
of population. ‘‘An actual reduction in the number of children may not 
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be an unmixed evil,’’ says Kellicott. ‘‘A falling birthrate may be a 
good sign, but when in either a rising or a falling birthrate, we find a 
differential or selective relation, then the subject is eugenic.’’ ‘‘If the 
higher rate is among the socially valuable elements of each different class 
the eugenist can only approve. What we really find, however, is the un- 
desirable elements increasing with the greatest rapidity, the better ele- 
ments not even holding their own.’’ The eugenie problem, on the posi- 
tive side, is how to counteract the tendency everywhere apparent among 
civilized peoples to restrict and limit the progeny of the well-born, the 
well-endowed, members of society, out of all proportion to the increase of 
those of inferior quality and blood. It is also to discover and apply 
rational means of improving the quality of human life from a strictly 
biologist does not send him away without a contribution. The sociologist 
mental strength, ability and efficiency. 

Elimination of the inherently unfit and anti-social elements of society, 
propagation of the higher and better strains of human life, these are the 
aims which eugenics set before us and to the study of causes and ef- 
fects, of methods and means we are now called. Quoting again from 
Prof. Kellicott—‘‘The sociologist now comes to the biologist, inquiring 
whether by any chance he may be in possession of data or guiding prin- 
ciples which may be of service in the building of a stable society. The 
biologist does not send him away without a contribution. The sociologist 
makes known his needs, the biologist displays his possessions, and it is 
at once evident to both that they have much in common and that each is 
able to supply the other with some needed wares. Each may learn from 
the other and best of all the biologist seems to have information which 
will be of the greatest service in their common work of building sound 
societies. ’’ 

Nature and Nurture, Heredity and Environment. 

These are twins and they go hand in hand in the attempt to solve 
the eugenics problem. 


EUGENICS: ITS SCIENTIFIC BASIS AND ITS PROGRAM. 
By Professor Robert M. Yerkes, Harvard University. 
(Abstract. ) 


The speaker, after defining eugenics as systematic endeavor to im- 
prove the nature of man, briefly sketched the history of the chief 
eugenic ideas from Plato to Galton and Pearson. 

In considering the necessary scientific basis of the art of eugenics, 
he insisted that adequate knowledge for the control of the nature of man 
must be sought from the sciences of biology, psychology, and sociology. 

As the chief lines of activity in present eugenics, education, investi- 
gation, and legislation were named. The speaker dwelt on education 
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as the necessary condition of profitable. investigation and of safe legis- 
lation. As especially important for the progress of eugenics, he men- 
tioned education (a) concerning the facts and laws of heredity and of 
their relations to environmental influences; (b) concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to himself, to his fellows, and to genera- 
tions yet unborn; (c) concerning the intelligent appreciation of proper, 
socially and racially profitable marriages; (d) concerning the intelligent 
production and up-bringing of children; (e) concerning opportunities to 
render social service by enlightening others. 

Investigation was presented as essential for the wise development 
of practical procedures and it was pointed out that we to-day know too 
little of the facts and laws of heredity in man and of the significance of 
the conditions of life to safely attempt to alter, in any radical manner, 
the nature of man. It was proposed that intensive studies of the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, of the mental life of human be- 
ings, and of their social relations should command the attention of 
eugenists in as great a measure as do practical procedures whose pur- 
pose is the improvement of life. 

Under the heading, legislation, it was suggested by the speaker that 
a federal department of public welfare be established in which there 
should be bureaus of health and of eugenics. The chief functions of the 
department would be the encouragement of the scientific study of hered- 
ity, the collection of studies concerning family and racial traits, both 
bodily and mental, and the accumulatio of such other data as should 
condition eugenic advice and wise legislation. It was pointed out that 
legislation should be the result of research and of the development of 
intelligent public opinion rather than the precursor of knowledge and 
public sentiment. 


EUGENICS AND CHARITY 
By Dr. C. B. Davenport, Cold Springs, Harbor, N. Y. 


Man is a gregarious species and is led by his instincts to live in 
communities. Communities imply organization—a society. Every normal 
member of a society recognizes that his rights are only those of the rest 
of the community, and that he has always to consider his neighbor. The 
rules governing conduct in our society are the laws. 

Now any society develops with the less friction the more homo- 
geneous it is. That is why associations elect their membership and clubs 
even maintain the practice of blackballing. If the society is homo- 
geneous it is easy to make rules for it; or, since all members look at 
things alike, rules may be unnecessary. But society as we find it in the 
United States is as heterogeneous as possible. And this is not merely 
because blacks and whites, Italians and Scandinavians, Jews and Gen- 
tiles are thrown in together, but because, in any of these groups there 
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are persons who range in intellectual capacity all the way from the most 
effective and the most cultured to those who have less intelligence than 
many apes. No wonder society finds its rules or laws inadequate, based 
as they are upon the fundamental falsehood that ‘‘all men are created 
equal.’’ 

if society is satisfactory only as it approaches homogeneity, only as 
the ideal that ‘‘all men are created equal’’ becomes in a measure realized, 
then it is our clear duty to strive to achieve this equality. The method 
by which equality is to be secured is variously conceived by different per- 
sons. There are those who believe and teach that the differences between 
people are due primarily to differences of income. The beggar on the 
street corner may become as effective in the world’s work as any of us 
if only each passer-by gives him enough coin. This theory seems to be 
abandoned in practice and we are warned by organized charity that the 
exercise of the little vanity of giving alms at the street corner is really 
harmful to society. Organized charity undertakes to show us a better way 
to bring about equality. It admits that the poor are of two sorts which 
are unlike to start with and are without the same capacity for achieving 
equality—these sorts are the undeserving poor and the deserving poor. 
The first class cannot be made good social units by the gift of money; 
the second class, it is hoped, may. Only experts can distinguish between 
the classes, so give your alms to the experts and then they will be of 
use to bring about the desirability equality.* But, alas, useful as are alms 
to help tide over temporary disabilities how little do they help solve the 
problem of poverty; how little do they raise the great mass of the sub 
merged. No expert myself in ‘‘scientific’’ almsgiving, I merely echo 
the regret that I have heard expressed by at least one in charge of ‘the 
organized charity of a great city. I gather that, were there this year 
ten times, or even a hundred times, the amount available for charity in 
its narrower sense that is now available in a great city like New York, 
there would be no important dimunition in need at the end of ten years. 
No, people are unequal less beeause of unequal external conditions and 
opportunities than because of unequal innate equipment. In fact it is 
futile to hope to supply innate deficiency by means of improved environ- 
ment. Even better schools, more churches, better living conditions, bet- 
ter food, sunlight, air and hours of work will not make strong those 
without the elements for mental and physical development. 
to secure innate capacity is by breeding it. 

Here is where the program of the eugenist comes in—elimination of 
the worst by segregation during the reproductive period; instruction to 
the ‘‘middle’’ class how to marry so as to avoid reproducing specific 
weaknesses; encouragement to those carrying the best solid traits to leave 
a large progeny in order that the number of those carrying these traits, 
which are so valuable to the nation, may be increased to the utmost. En- 


The only way 


*This is probably the furthest frum an accurate statement of the posi- 


tion of organized charity, that has ever appeared in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference.—Editor. 
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couragement of this sort may take various forms, such as reduction of in- 
come tax and inheritance tax in proportion to the number of surviving 
children. That reproduction of the worst classes—those from which 
society finds it necessary to defend itself to-day—can be controlled is con- 
ceded. That the great mass—the middle class—of the people may to some 
extent be influenced in marriage selection by engenical considerations is 
quite certain; | have answered scores of letters asking, very seriously, 
for advice on these matters. Especially are people inquiring about the 
undesirability of cousin marriages. People are influenced in their marriage 
selections not only by hair and eye color and the sweet smile, but also 
by considering consanguinity, insanity, imbecility, criminality, striking 
physical defect (such as hair lip or albinism) and by tuberculosis and 
eancer. The presence of any of these taints in a family is to-day widely 
and seriously considered in making marriage selections. They will be 
more widely considered whenever knowledge is more precisely formulated 
and more widely disseminated. Thus by the elimination of the worst mat- 
ings of the animalistic strains and by the union of sense and sentiment in 
many others a more uniform innate capacity in our people may be 
achieved. ‘hus the need for charity in its narrower sense will diminish 
because bred out by the operations of the greater charity. 


DISCUSSION. 


MISS ADAMS, of Cleveland (blind music teacher)—As an intelligent 
woman but handicapped by blindness I do not in the least object to the 
classification which has associated us with criminals and feeble-minded. 
But I will say that in my fearful struggle for human life against such 
a terrible handicap, and in my experience as a teacher I have more than 
once wished that we had that fearlessness of conscience which would 
permit us by a painless anesthetic to send every little blind baby back to 
eternity. I would remind you that sixty per cent. of the blind people 
sent out from the schools are self-supporting; that among the other forty 
per cent. a large number became blind in later life, many of them 
by accidents through industrial conditions which we permit in factories 
and shops. When I observe the idle, selfish, shallow sons and daughters 
of the rich spending their days in worthless pursuits, making no con- 
tribution of life and service to society, no answer to the great cry of 


humanity, I ask myself the question—who, in the sight of God, are the 
unfit? 


MRS. MANSELL—I want to make a plea for custodial care of the 
feeble-minded in our institutions. I am bitterly opposed to institutions 
as such, but we need custodial care for these children—for that is what 
they are, whatever their age—to prevent their reproducing 
their kind. If we could in this present generation have enough in- 
stitutions to take care of them, we could after a while put these build- 
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ings to other uses. I am superintendent of a home where we have 235 
girls, every one I fear subnormal. I asked Dr. Goddard to come and 
look over eighteen. He decided seventeen were absolutely feeble-minded 
and he was in doubt about the eighteenth. Thirty-three per cent. of 
our girls are actually feeble-minded and should have custodial care. 
Some people are horrified at the thought of the expense, or of the fact 
of depriving them of their liberty. But if you will visit the institutions 
for the feeble-minded and see how happy they are and what useful lives 
they can lead you will change your mind. 


DR. MYERS—Are eugenists agreed as to what diseases are transmissible 


by heredity? It is suggested that an enormous amount of pauperism 
is due to heredity. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Feeble-mindedness is one of the defects that has 
been most definitely proven to be inheritable, also insanity, within cer- 
tain limits, also the fact of Brachedaxelism—six fingers on one hand 
instead of five. The fact of eye color has been proven to be inherited 
in certain conditions, and chorea or St. Vitus Dance. The tendency to 
bleed easily is inheritable. As to tuberculosis, alcoholism and some 
other affections it is not yet known. 


MISS LAURA B. GARRETT—As a worker in institutions I find a cer- 
tain percentage of boys and girls who are high-grade feeble-minded. 
As these children are now segregated would it not be wise to provide 
permanent custodial care for them rather than to place them out in 
homes? Members of boards and managers think they cannot afford the 
expense. Would it not be wise to have those who appear to be defective 
carefully examined by experts, and if proven to be abnormal, kept in 
institutions? Would it not be cheaper in the end and wiser in every 
way? Otherwise in a few years their progeny will return to the same 
institution and be found to be quite as defective and often more so 
than their parents. 


QUESTION—If sex hygiene could be taught in our schools and we could 
have one generation of educated fathers and mothers, do you think it 
would solve the question? 


PROFESSOR YERKES—Yes, the problem of sex education is one of 
the chief problems of the eugenic movement. The understanding of the 


sex relation and the proper education concerning it would solve many 
of these problems. 


MR. WILSON—Is it known whether feeble-mindedness is increasing 
or decreasing? 


DR. GODDARD—The Royal Commission in England is authority for 


the statement that it is increasing at twice the rate of the general popu- 
lation. 


QUESTION—Is it not a fact that a frequent cause of feeble-minded- 
ness is poverty, malnutrition? 
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DR. GODDARD—There is not the slightest evidence that mal-nutrition 
or any environmental condition can produce feeble-mindedness. It 
might produce one or two years of backwardness. Biologists show what 
marvelous power of resistance the human organism has to environmental 
conditions, how almost completely starved the child may be, and still 
react if placed under wholesome conditions 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THE 
MOVEMENT FOR SEX EDUCATION AND HYGIENE. 


By Phillip Zenner, A. M., M. D., Cincinnati. 


Condensed. 

(The writer began by explaining the evil results of the two chief 
venereal diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea and emphasizing the present wide 
prevalence of these diseases. He then insisted on the best medical treat- 
ment of every case and on the need of sufficient hospital accommodation. 
He then took up the topic assigned as follows: ) 

The next mode of activity of the medical profession in this move- 
ment which I shall mention is the teaching done by many of its mem- 
bers. Doubtless there are countless physicians who give needed instruction 
to individuals and families, but there is, also, not a small number who 
instruct the public by means of suitable addresses or the like. Lectures 
are given in the army and navy, very often to working men and. work- 
ing women in factories or elsewhere, and to various other kinds of public 
gatherings. Perhaps most frequently lectures are given to so-called moth- 
ers’ meetings to instruct mothers how to teach their own children. Then 
many colleges in the land are calling upon physicians to speak to their 
students in sex hygiene, and, probably very rarely, the public schools 
make a like request. 

What more should physicians do in this movement? 

Every physician should carefully instruct patients having venereal 
disease (doubtless very many are accustomed to do so) so that they fully 
understand all the dangers of conveying the disease to others, and, also 
learn a lesson for their own good. It is even more imperative, that this 
instruction be given in dispensary and hospital, than that it be given to 
private patients. 

Physicians are becoming private and public instructors and it is of 
the greatest consequence that they perform that function well. The teach- 
ing is not always a benefit. One sometimes hears an address spoken of 
im a way showing it has made far from a favorable impression. The 
true purpose of this teaching is not to impart knowledge, but to produce 
results in the hearts and minds of those who are taught, that will in- 
fluence for good their own and other lives. In the case of the young 
man, the highest object must be to create ideals which will help him to 
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resist temptation; in the case of the child and adolescent, to create a 
pure mind into which the poisons of life will not penetrate. To teach in 
this way requires more than the mere facts of disease of which I have 
spoken. It requires knowledge of the needs and the nature of the child 
and the adult, and perhaps also the gifts of the teacher. All this seems 
to demand special gifts and special knowledge and ofttimes special prepa- 
ration. ; 

This whole field is almost an untilled one, but soon it will be better 
cultivated and then we may demand and expect that physicians who do 
such teaching should be competent for it. It were best that they should 
have special gifts, but at least they should have special college training 
to prepare them for the work. 

I believe the greatest achievement of the medical profession in the 
eause of sex hygiene is in arousing the world to its needs, for the world 
must take part if very much is to be accomplished. The medical pro- 
fession alone, though earnest its zeal and strenuous its efforts, could not 
to any great extent eradicate these evils. It is, therefore, no little thing 
that its preaching from countless pulpits is awakening the people to the 
great havoc wrought by the sexual vices, especially by venereal diseases, 
and is bringing to them the knowledge that the welfare of society, almost 
its existence, is at stake. And we are beginning to see the results of this 
awaking. One of them is that large societies have been formed in every 
land to combat these evils. This section of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, just organized, is an instance of this order. 

When the world has become sufficiently aroused we may expect a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, what is to be done to save society 
from the results of sexual vice? 

I believe the solution of this problem is to be found in education. 
There is nowhere so much ignorance as there is of the sexual functions 
and of sexual hygiene, an ignorance which, hitherto, society has done all 
possible to foster. This ignorance is responsible for a very large part of 
the prevailing sexual vice, for the ruin of many girls and young women, 
and for the occurrence of countless cases of self abuse, and many cases 
of venereal disease. There is, therefore, no question that full knowledge 
would very much lessen sexual vice and its results. But it is equally 
certain that the mere imparting of information would not be a satisfactory 
solution of our problem, that, notwithstanding the possession of such 
knowledge, there would still be an incalculable amount of sexual vice and 
sexual disease. The prevalence of vice and disease among those who are 
fully informed attest the truth of this statement; nor is it hard to un- 
derstand why this is so. 


This knowledge is expected to protect the individual through in- 
spiring him with fear of the dangers incurred, and in very many in- 
dividuals this will be the result. But life is full of dangers which some 
individuals shun and others brave; and the dangers of which we are now 
speaking countless numbers will first brave, then slight, and then forget. 
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For this there are strong reasons. First, there are the promptings of 
man’s strongest passions, next, are the widely prevalent false ideas of 
sexual necessity, that is that continence is injurious to health. Then, 
there are the constant provocations to passion and allurements on the 
stage, in newspapers and other reading matter, in ordinary conversation, 
and in so many scenes of life. But, above all, is the influences of one’s 
associates, which is mostly not favorable to chastity; and the young man 
usually prefers to share the mode of life of his companions and to brave 
their dangers, rather than to risk meeting with their contempt. The 
remedy for all this is to remove false ideas and inspire higher ideals. 
This remedy will be especially effective if the effort be to teach not one 
but all, for thereby the individual will escape the most demoralizing in- 
fluence of the present, that of his associates, and, besides, the teaching 
should result in a change of environment, so that allurement and tempta- 
tion would not be so constantly before him. So I must again emphasize 
the statement that the great object of sex education is less the imparting 
of knowledge than the creation of the right ideals. 

In these days the question of school education in sex hygiene is 
being much discussed, but mostly it is the question of teaching in the 
high schools. But it appears to me that if school instruction goes no 
farther than this it will fail to accomplish very much that we should hope 
from it. The misfortune is that, as sex matters are now treated, many 
children are already so harmed before they reach the high school that 
remedie then applied may be in vain. I do not now refer to those sad 
eases, unfortunately so common, where young girls are ruined, or where 
bad habits or grave disease is found in the young of both sexes. Stories 
of some teachers and of social workers tell us how very frequently this 
occurs in schools, at times in large groups in one school. 

I refer to a condition which is almost universal, though sometimes 
more, sometimes less marked, the prurient mind. The whole mode of 
modern training tends to this result—the concealment of the facts of 
sexual life, the sense of shame which seems everywhere attached to them, 
and their usual acquirement from unworthy and misleading sources. When 
this state of mind has been acquired the sensuous in life is constantly ap- 
pealing to and strengthening it, and while it is still possible to implant 
high ideals, they do not have the same controlling influence as in another 
mind. 

The one safeguard in life, powerful to protect from the sexual vices, 
is a pure mind, and the only sex education that can be considered effective 
is that which will create this state of mind. For this reason if this 
teaching is to do much good it must begin with early childhood, the 
lessons given at different periods being those appropriate to those years. 

This is the work the school must do if it is to. have assured success. 
It is of great importance that this fact be fully recognized in order that 
this school instruction find encouragement instead of opposition. 

The objection made to teaching sex matters to children in school is 
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that this is the duty of parents and should be left to them. It is true 
that this is the duty of parents, and one of their highest duties. It is 
true, also, that the parent—this usually means the mother—should be the 
ideal teacher. She should know her child best, should know when it is 
seeking and needing information; and, by giving the right information in 
the right way and at the right time, should be able to gain the full 
confidence of her child and make a bond between them that will secure 
its future safety. But unfortunately very few parents teach their chil- 
dren sex hygiene. Most of them are unwilling and also incompetent to 
do so. And we need expect little change in this respect, at least in our 
generation, so that if anything is to be done it must be done by the 
schools. 

There are many parents who believe that children should have no 
instruction whatever of this kind. There are none so blind as they. 
With rare exceptions the child gets knowledge but the wrong kind and 
from the wrong sources. As a result almost everywhere there is vice 
among school children, though it goes undetected. Only too often, in 
the case of these very children whose parents would keep them in utter 
ignorance of sex matters, the worst has already befallen them. 

There are parents who aim to give their children the right sex in- 
struction at home and, therefore, object to its being given in school. 
They are selfish, as they would deprive other children of what they need 
so much, and also unwise, as they would keep from their own children 
their surest protection, companions with pure minds and clean lives. 

The difficulty about teaching sex hygiene in the present unprepared 
state of the schools is to get just the right instruction, for teaching may 
do harm as well as good. It has been said that any kind of school teach- 
ing would be better than the way the great mass of children is taught 
sex matters to-day, and very likely this is true. Nevertheless we should 
not be satisfied with, nor should we permit, ‘‘any kind of teaching.’’ 

Poor teaching would miss the opportunity of doing so much good 
which should be done, and, furthermore, would be a blow to the cause of 
sex education. Teachers in this field should be specially gifted for the 
work, or at least should have special preparation which should be given 
by normal schools and universities. But the movement is manifestly not 
beginning with this preparation from normal schools and _ universities. 
Movements do not usually begin at the top; and besides it is likely 
that there are at present few competent to teach teachers 
who are to instruct children in sex hygiene. Probably for 
a long time the work must be done by pioneers. They must blaze the 
way, prove the value of their services and finally create a public demand 
for the teaching and the preparation of teachers. However, in the mean- 
time there should be some security that whatever teaching is done, is 
well done, to insure both the welfare of the child and the creation of the 
right public sentiment. 

I wish to suggest a method which should prevent harmful teaching 
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and may succeed in removing public antagonism. I would have the 
teacher—be that a school teacher, a physician, or anyone whatever— 
prepare the lesson just as it is to be given to the class, and give it in 
advance to the parents, perhaps with teacher, superintendent, physician 
or other expert in the audience. Only if they consider it acceptable is it 
to be given to the class. This would mean class, not individual, instruc 
tion, but I believe that most sex instruction that should be given in 
school may be given to the class. 

Sex matters should never be brought obtrusively to the child. As 
far as possible they should be made to fall in naturally with other 
knowledge so that the child’s mind does not dwell too much upon them. 
To a degree the same thing is true of the adult. It is only the great 
and growing menace of venereal disease and the pressing need of arousing 
the world to some action for its own salvation that justifies constantly 
bringing the subject into the lime light. If, however, sex instruction in 
school is successfully carried out and greatly lessens sexual vice and 
sexual disease there will be no farther need of hammering away at the 
publie about these matters which will be another great gain to the credit 
of sex education. 


SEX EDUCATION. 
By Ira 8. Wile, M. S., M. D., New York City. 


In a consideration of the practical aspects of sex education, it is 
necessary that the active worker in charities and corrections recognize 
at the outset that there are two phases of this form of education. 

The first phase of sex education is preventive in character; it may 
be dealt with in two ways: by direct instruction of individuals, or by 
teaching in groups or classes. The form of the education will vary ac- 
cording to whether the children to receive the instruction are normal or 
abnormal. The methods of instruction will depend upon the age, sex, 
previous education and sex precocity of the individuals to receive the 
instruction. It is essential to appreciate the psychology of children at 
various ages, to understand the normality of so-called wild tendencies, 
and to appreciate the distracting value of plays, games and occupations. 

The corrective features in sex education again depend upon the sex 
of the child, its age and the particular definite sex perversion which 
has called forth the corrective teaching. The method of instruction 
must vary somewhat according to the place wherein the instruction is 
given. If the teaching is institutional the mode of presenting the subject 
would vary greatly from that used by a friend, big brother, probation 
officer or parent where the child is not under mural restraint. 

The most effective form of sex education consists of individual teach- 
ing graded to the intelligence of the child and where it is possible to 
draw from the child some idea of his own sex knowledge and experience. 
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It is undesirable to place books in the hands of children, either for pur- 
poses of preventive or corrective measures, unless the child has passed 
the adolescent period. It is advisable for the teacher to digest the books 
containing the essential physical, psychological and moral facts and 
then to feed the child mind with the information that is most adapted 
for the individual case under care. 

Sex education may be direct through the parent or individual, of a 
co-operative nature by calling in the services of the minister or priest, 
the physician or the corrective administrator, as the case may be. 

In the scheme for preventive sex education the plan that is most 
valuable is training parents so that they may live up to their responsi- 
bilitiés and give their children the sex education which has traditionally 
been denied children, instead of permitting them to acquire it clandes- 
tinely. Parental teaching represents a difficult field of endeavor but is 
the most potent for permanent results, as it tends to establish con- 
fidential relations between parents and children which enables counsel 
to be sought and given at all periods during child development. Sex 
education is not an isolated part of education but is part of the educa- 
tional content of nature study, botany, biology, geography, civics, ethics, 
literature, art and music. If sex education be regarded as a perfectly 
normal part of the educational life of the child, and parents can be 
made to see that traditions making sex topics taboo are false, they are 
more likely to listen to advice as to the methods to be employed for 
giving such instruction. A book or two concerning the nature of plants 
and animals, calling attention to the few basic truths that all life comes 
from an egg, and that essential to the formation of a living egg is a 
male and female, soon impresses the parent with the simplicity of the 
instruction, its naturalness, its cleanness and its sacredness. It is in- 
sufficient to merely suggest that a story of creation be told—but an 
actual story must be supplied. One must demonstrate the fact that the 
principles of sex, as far as creation is concerned, are uniform in life. 
Technical terms seem like bugbears though there is no reason why 
people should not be taught the proper names for things. They are 
then more willing to use the correct terms, if only to show their knowl- 
edge, than to use the coarse expressions which are common. 

When it becomes desirable to dwell upon the moral aspects of the 
sex question and the education of the parents seems insufficient to enable 
them to do justice to the subject, the co-operation of the minister or 
priest should be sought, because the methods of inculeating morality 
cannot be taught in a lecture or two. The sacredness of human life, 
its divine origin, the fear of God and similar ideas relating to theological 
dogma might well be entrusted to a wise pastor. 

The physical aspect of sex education, as far as it may be related to 
the spread of disease, has been given considerable attention, but par- 
ticularly has thought been focused upon the personal results of viola- 
tions of normal sex conduct. If it becomes essential to develop a sense 


of physical fear, which to my mind in the average youth is the weakest 
10 
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of the barriers to sexual misconduct, the physician possesses immense 
social value. It is in many ways desirable to have the instructor, whether 
parent, relative, social agent, probation officer, or teacher, secure the 
information regarding the physical side of the sex question from the 
physician, and give the instruction himself so as to have one source for 
all the sex instruction. 

There are many basic principles which must be understood by all 
workers in order to be successful in sex education. The first requisite 
is to appreciate the normality of sex impulses. Sex expression is bio- 
logically a normal feature of all life. The early development of sexual 
precocity should be recognized as abnormal if it exhibits itself prior 
to puberty. 

A third factor that must be recognized is the practical universality 
of masturbation, that does not in itself possess any moral basis. Begun 
in the earlier ages of life, it is purely physical in origin and expression 
and has of itself no moral conception, but is founded entirely upon a 
mechanical hedonism accidental in its origin. Surgical care of the 
genital organs may be required to relieve the irritation. The seriousness 
of this condition is found in its effect upon the nervous system and the 
key to its correction lies in physical fatigue of the child prior to retir- 
ing, the occupation of the mind and body by plays, games, occupation, 
manual work, and the constant direction of attention under supervision 
to spheres of activity that do not lead into sexual channels. 

Another facfor that is of socially great importance is the apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the problem of venereal diseases is a secondary 
problem in sex education and results in part from a lack of instruction 
leading to the establishment of high personal ideals coupled with self- 
control. Granting that heredity plays some part in the development of 
the sexual characteristics of childhood, the importance of environment 
cannot be over estimated. 

A social survey of sex education discloses the fact that there are 
two factors of equal importance to be considered. There must be com- 
prehension of the limitations of the environment which breeds the 
temptation, and there must be intelligent understanding of the home 
conditions that fail to develop a will that is strengthened by knowledge 
and founded on ethics. 

Comprehending, therefore, the environmental aspects of the subject, 
it is patent that where the surrounding circumstances are the main 
factor in developing incorrect sex ideas, attention must be given to the 
underlying social causes and these must be remedied insofar as is pos- 
sible. 

Coming back then to the child itself, we find that the basis of appeal 
in sex education must be three-fold; physical, mental and moral. It is 
needless to remark that to work upon any one of these lines alone would 
not bring the desired end, nor indeed is it feasible to follow out any 
single line of appeal without involving the others. At various ages 
different lines of action must be followed out. During the first seven 
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years of life, greatest stress should be laid upon the physical side of the 
problem. Physical activity should be encouraged, cleanliness hygiene 
as it relates to sleep and day life must be fostered. Gradually in the 
course of ordinary mental training facts relating to the biology of life 
may be instilled without making any definite application of them to sex 
life itself. 

Right conduct towards members of the opposite sex may be claimed 
on the ground of emotions that exist towards the members of the family 
of different sex than that of the child being instructed. At this period of 
time emotional guidance is essential and the moral fibre may be estab- 
lished through religious influences because at this period of life religious 
feeling is capable of its maximum development. Judgment is not suffi- 
ciently well founded to enable children at this age to come unaided to 
the proper conclusions as to sex conduct, particularly so as the subject 
is tabooed in the home and the most forceful influences are born of false 
traditions and gang sex lore. It is important at this particular time to 
inculcate the principle that health is dependent upon the conservation 
of chastity. The falsity of the doctrine that continence is incompatible 
with health must be pointed out; the siren call of the gang must be 
answered by a constantly echoing call ‘‘danger ahead.’’ It is 
well to point out that the health and strength and vigor of adults and 
the field idols of youth accomplish their greatest feats through the 
strength that comes from a life of personal cleanliness. The youthful 
mind must be taught that incontinence breeds ill-health, physical weak- 
ness, mental dullness, moral unworthiness. For some children at this 
time the physical results of disease that are bred through sexual indul- 
gence have great force. While it is a weak motive to arouse merely a 
sense of personal fear, at times some children will be found to be swayed 
more by a sense of personal danger than by any other mode of presen- 
tation of the subject. It is far better to seek to point out the dangers of 
the venereal diseases not to the errant child itself but to his family, 
friends and the community in which he lives. 

At a little later age when adolescence is well underway and the 
idealism of youth is giving way to the more sound judgment of manhood 
and womanhood, it is possible to appeal to an altruistic sense that takes 
cognizance of duty to others and the righteousness of so conducting 
oneself as to protect the community. It is at this period that appearls are 
frequently of value based upon the effect of a life. of unchastity upon a 
future home, wife and children. 

The purpose of instruction must be to strengthen the will so that it 
is capable of subordinating emotions, and controlling desires upon the 
highest ethical grounds. Fear is not a high motive and is a force that 
is readily overcome by impelling desire when backed up by vicious tra- 
dition. Many who would have no fears for themselves would be re- 
strained by a sense of duty to others. The importance of inducing a 
sense of strength and self-control as the evidence of manhood and woman- 
hood is readily comprehended. 
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With the few suggestions that I have mentioned based upon actual 
practice, I may suggest as an outline for treatment: First, the en- 
couragement of outdoor activity; second, the development of elevating 
mental occupation; third, the creation of a moral sense on altruistic 
lines, and fourth, the establishment of ethical ideals. 

Physical activity involves plays, games, manual work, requiring 
motor activity. The body should be thoroughly fatigued while interest 
is held and pleasure is gained. The child should be physically tired so 
that when he goes to bed he will promptly go to sleep. The period of 
wakefulness prior to the advent of sleep provides for a period of time 
when self-abuse is most common. Cool sponging of the genitals before 
retiring is occasionally of value at puberty, though if possible it is bet- 
ter to avoid any procedure which draws attention to the existence of 
these organs at this time of the day. A good hot bath is frequently of 
service in aiding the relaxation so essential to healthful sleep. Upon 
awakening in the morning, prompt rising should be insisted upon for 
similar reasons. It is necessary in this connection to again point out the 
harmlessness of seminal emissions. This becomes of paramount im- 
portance in view of the vicious advertisements that abound in our news- 
papers and in the light of the pernicious influences of the charlatan’s 
booklets whose distribution is so wide-spread. 

Mental occupation requires adequate schooling, the encouragement 
of interest in the phenomena of nature, and a desire for information 
regarding those things which fill the broad vistas of the senses. In this 
connection it is essential to correct any physical defects which may 
lessen the powers of attention of the child, or appear to develop stupidity. 
Obstructing adenoids, imperfect vision, disorders of locomotion, lack of 
hearing are all factors in preventing mental occupation. 

The moral sense may best be developed on the basis of personal ex- 
perience, family ties and communal welfare. The church, the children’s 
court, the home and the probation officer, the Boy Scouts, the big broth- 
ers and all others engaged in activity with children, must perforce seize 
the opportunity to give counsel and develop morality. The value of 
upholding the single standard of morality for both sexes is incontro- 
vertible. The essential morality and sacredness of pro-creation must be 
established through instruction, whether in the home, the Sunday School 
or the institution. 

Sex instruction presents to a child that knowledge which may be a 
power for good or for evil. The use to which this sex knowledge may 
be put depends upon the development of the will of the child so that upon 
the basis of correct instruction as to sex physiology, psychology and 
purpose, the child may know evil from right and elect to live voluntarily 
and gladly a life that will be a credit to himself and the community of 
which he forms such an essential part. A morality to be a permanent 
force must be founded on truth, built up by knowledge, and strengthened 
by reason. A rational ethical intelligence must be developed or the force 
of morality will not sustain and determine the will to secure the decisive 
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action so essential for the physical and moral welfare of the individual 
and the race. 

The basis of sex education from the practical standpoint of workers 
in charities and corrections consists in a recognition of the dangers of 
false modesty and the imperative necessity of dealing with children 
frankly and honestly so as to encourage their confidence and secure their 
co-operation. 


DISCUSSION. 


DR. EVANGELINE W. YOUNG, Boston—The first essential in the 
equipment of one who would instruct in matters of sex is a wholesome 
and unembarrassed state of mind toward it. Through an _ un- 
fortunate heritage of superstitions and false traditions we have 
come to associate the very word itself with al that is base and 
unworthy. That which has fallen so low, must be exalted, and this great 
fundamental law of Nature must be given the status of dignity and 
beauty which it deserves. All aspects of the subject must be treated 
reverently, yet without emotionalism or sentimentality. 

The second requisite for the successful teaching of sex facts is a com- 
prehensive knowledge of biology. No rational study of sex can be made 
which neglects a consideration of the manifestations of sex in forms of 
life lower in the scale than the human. Present-day problems in sex rela- 
tions may only be interpreted in the light of Nature’s intent with re- 
gard to this particular device for securing variations. The manifest pur- 
pose of sex is to secure infinite variety, and by this variety to insure 
progress,—evolution. The legitimate curiosity of the young in regard to 
the origin of life and the processes accompanying it, cannot be gratified 
by vague explanations based upon the mysterious and the supernatural. 
Nothing but biologic facts will meet this requirement. When these are 
properly presented, the romance and the beauty and the sentiment of the 
subject come of themselves to the child. 


VENEREAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN CHILDREN. 
By William Palmer Lucas, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


That venereal infectious conditions exist among children is a fact 
that is not fully realized even by those who are working continually 
among them, unless their attention is drawn to it by some individual 
case. So far there has been no extended investigation of the probable 
extent of these conditions among school children. This fact led the 
Massachusetts Society for Sex Education to take up this study, in order 
to see about how many children in Boston were probably suffering from 
these conditions, hoping that such evidence might lead to some positive 
measures being adopted for their control. 

The methods adopted in this investigation may seem rather round- 
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about, but there appeared to be no other way open. School physicians 
are not permitted to make such complete examinations as would disclose 
these conditions in the majority of cases; and the school nurses have no 
definite statistics available on their records from which any data could 
be gathered. Many of the school nurses were personally interviewed 
and said they knew of cases, but did not have even an approximate idea 
of the extent of the diseases. So in gathering the figures for Boston, 
the following method was adopted: 

The records of every institution through which any number of chil- 
dren passed, where physical examinations were made, were analyzed in 
order to get the approximate number of such cases that were coming to 
these institutions. These were principally hospitals where children were 
treated. The following is the list of institutions from which cases were 
gathered: The Children’s Hospital of Boston; The Infants’ Hospital of 
Boston; The Massachusetts General Hospital; The Boston City 
Hospital; The Boston Dispensary; The New England Hospital 
for Women, and also The MHomocopathie Hospital, and the 
Board of Health, Vaginal and Gonorrhoeal records. A few cases were 
gathered from the Juvenile Court and from the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. No school records were available. 

From these ten sources, I was able to collect 2,369 cases of venereal 
disease among children for the past ten years. Among them there were 
1,384 cases of gonorrhoea and 885 of congenital syphilis, of the latter 
50 per cent. occurred during the first year of life, placing them unques- 
tionably in the congenital group. Gonorrhoea, however, in comparatively 

1 few cases occurred before the first year. The age at which the child was 
. infected dated anywhere from a few weeks up to the time when our 
investigation closed, 18 years of age. These diseases are certainly in- 
nocently acquired up to the age when sexual desire or curiosity is de- 
veloped, which is differently stated by different physiologists—probably 
i somewhere between the tenth and fourteenth year. 


Causes: 


The greater majority of the cases of gonorrhoea probably are ac- 

' quired innocently as far as the children are concerned and innocently 

f and ignorantly as far as their parents are concerned. Among the causes 
are the following: 


' 
1. By infected clothing and towels, (by far the most frequent 
' cause). 


2. By sleeping with an older person, sister or mother, who is in- 
fected. 

3. Bathing in a common bath tub. Taking a bath after an older 
sister, without change of water. This has occurred in several swimming 
tanks. From one source it is reported that 40 children bathed in a com- 
mon tank with the result that 13 girls became infected with vulvova- 
ginitis, the source of infection being a girl of eight who was found 
afterwards to have had a slight gonorrhoeal discharge. 
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Common towels in a household are very often a source of infection 
even where the common bathtub has not been in use. 

4. The type of infection described by Flora Pollack as due to in- 
fectionists and occurring very frequently in Baltimore, as far as my 
own personal experience goes, and as far as I could learn from records, 
occurs seldom here. This type is caused by a deliberate infection from 
an adult, given on the hideous superstition that passing this infection 
on to an untouched virgin will in some mysterious way produce a cure 
for himself. This ignorant process may be more common than I am 
aware of here; I have seen only one such admitted case, though at the 
Children’s Hospital we have made a very careful study in trying to find 
out the source of infection in every case. 

5. Among the slightly older children, fondling by older persons— 
either children or adults—becomes quite a source of infection, and leads 
later undoubtedly to actual sexual indulgence. 

6. Comparatively few cases in this series, except among the older 
girls, could be laid to direct rape. 

7. Hospital infections played some part. These I found had ac- 
curred at two or three of the hospitals whose records were made use of. 

A certain number undoubtedly acquire these conditions through 
curiosity or sexual intercourse, after perhaps the age of ten, but more 
probably from the time that the sexual tendencies begin to develop, 
which in this climate is about the age of twelve. It was impossible to 
tell how many of these were actually due to voluntary intercourse and 
how many were more or less forced. Certainly among the older girls, 
it would not be placed to anything except direct and voluntary inter- 
course; and very few accidental infections occur at that age. 


Treatment. 


During the past three years, we have made an attempt at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital to have a special treatment clinic for cases of vulvova- 
ginitis—holding the clinic at separate hours from the regular clinic— 
trying to find out so far as possible the etiology and course of the infec- 
tion up to the time it came to the Hospital. The treatment of such cases 
in our hands has been most unsatisfactory. From year to year in our 
annual reports, we have reported a few cases which we considered cured, 
but almost invariably they returned some time during the next year 
with either an exacerbation or reinfection; which, it is impossible to 
say. So that in the hundred odd cases which we have treated there, 
rather carefully and with a great deal of persistence, we are unable to 
report any very successful form of treatment. The complications which 
we have met with have been those which are met with in the adult, with 
only one or two exceptions. 

From my experience in this clinic I feel very strongly that curative 
measures in dealing with these gonorrhoeal infections are of comparative- 
ly little value, and that our efforts will have to be devoted mainly to pre- 
vention. And the only way in which preventive measures can be applied is 
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in education of the physician, the school teacher and the school nurses; 
and a complete physical examination with a view to finding out the 
sources of infection in every school, and so treating or quarantining 
such cases that they are no longer sources of infection. These exami- 
nations need not necessarily be made by the school physician, but cer- 
tainly a certificate should be given on every case from the family phy- 
sician. And most of all is education needed in the home; for very few 
of the mothers who bring these children into the hospitals realize what 
the infection is; and if by any chance they learn the real nature of the 
infection with which their children are afflicted, they are deeply dis- 
tressed and show every sign of not having been acquainted with the 
real condition. The public needs a carefully directed campaign of 
education along these lines—not an agitation, but a well-formed cam- 
paign of enlightenment. What the ultimate prognosis in these cases 
is must be left for a future study and one which I hope will be carried 
on here in Boston in connection with this study already started; for as 
far as I can find out from the literature, there are no reliable data on how 
lasting the results of these infections are. Do they lead to sterility, 
as does the gonococcus infection in the adult? Do they lead to as high 
a@ percentage of pelvic operations as does this infection in the adult, 
are questions which as yet so far as I know have not been investigated. 
How many carry the marks of these infections throughout life, it is 
impossible to say; but if one can judge from the chronicity and re- 
sistance with which they withstand all treatment through years, one can 
well imagine that many of these cases carry their infection throughout 
life, and are heir to all the ills and sorrows which gonorrheal infection 
carries with it. 

Syphilis, however, among children, is principally of congenital 
origin. There are relatively few cases acquired until after puberty. Of 
the eases collected 50 per cent. occurred during the first year of life. 
The death rate of congenital syphilis is very high, being from 50 to 
80 per cent. Certainly over 80 per cent. of still-born children, and 
of miscarriages, and of children dying during the first day or two of 
life, can be attributed to syphilitic infection. In an investigation which 
I carried on at the Children’s Hospital, in following up the present 
condition of 100 cases of congenital syphilis, I found that one-third of 
these had died; that one-third (as far as could be made out from the 
cursory home examination) were apparently normal, though whether 
they were slightly nervous or had some slight retardation, it was im- 
possible to ascertain, and some were too young for these defects to have 
shown themselves. One-third, however, were admitted by the parents 
to be deficient or backward, and many of these parents asked that 
special training be given to their children, as they were unable to have 
them properly attended to and they were certainly not doing well in 
school. As far as the school facilities go, these children are kept in 
the regular grades and no definite or special attention paid to them. 
They are, however, a class which need special attention and special super- 
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vision over a good many years; and certainly it would be an economic 
proposition for the state to take them into consideration as from them 
come a large number of the deficient and backward children who are 
found in the schools. z 

The significance of this investigation so far as the present incidence 
of these two diseases in our Boston schools is concerned is relative rather 
than absolute. By taking the incidence during these ten years and aver- 
aging them, we see that there are about 125 cases of gonorrhoeal- 
vaginitis, and about 90 cases of syphilitic infection entering the schools 
each year; and certainly the 125 cases of gonorrhoeal-vaginitis are so 
many direct sources of infection which are constantly multiplying them- 
selves. It would be fair to estimate, I think, that there were at least 
the number tabulated here in the schools of Boston, and probably five 
times as many; for, be it understood, these infections are not by any 
means found only among the class which seek medical attendance at the 
various hospitals, but exist uniformly throughout every class of society. 

There are no two diseases in medicine which more need to be com- 
batted almost entirely from the preventive side if we hope to gain any 
permanent results. Whether they continue to exist or not depends on 
what attitude the present generation, and especially the present edu- 
cational system, assume toward these infections. 


NEUROLOGICAL ECONOMICS. 


A Plea for the Recognition and Regulation of Venereal Diseases by the 
State. By Foster Kennedy, M. D., F. R. 8., Chief of the Neu- 
rological Clinic, Cornell University Medical College. 


The presence of a neurologist at a meeting of this kind seems to 
warrant some explanation. Formerly the neurologist was content to re- 
main aloof from public questions of vital moment, in an inner sanctum 
studying dead cells in microscopic sections. Now it behooves him to 
come out of his sequestration and take part in what must be the most 
important battle to be waged by civilized peoples, for the curtailment, 
and if it be so allowed, for the obliteration of venereal disease. 

No one but the neurologist can form any conception of what con- 
stitutes the aftermath of syphilis. The victim of the disease in its 
initial stages goes to a skin-doctor, is treated, and disappears. It is to 
the nerve doctor he is brought when his memory fails, when his speech 
betrays him, when his legs are powerless; it is the neurologist who sees 
the palsied and half-imbecile child. The storm is over, but the flotsam 
and jetsam of the wreck are strewn broadcast, and in all the community 
only the class of men to which I belong can form any conception of the 
extent of the damage done to humanity. 

As to the extent of incidence of the initial symptoms of gonorrhea 
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and of syphilis you have probably been surfeited with figures: two 
or three will now suffice. Competent observers in England, America and 
Germany put the percentage of males infected with gonorrhea at 75 to 
80. ‘‘In its prevalence it is thus only second to measles, and in the 
gravity of its results scarcely second to tuberculosis.’’ Fifty per cent. 
of involuntarily sterile marriages are due to this disease; in the vast 
majority of these cases the husband has acquired gonorrhea before mar- 
riage, and through ignorance and inadequate treatment has infected his 
wife, perhaps years after the local signs of the condition have ceased 
to be obvious. 

Forty per cent. of the inmates of our asylums for the blind are 
there because of gonorrhoeal infection of the eyes at birth. 

As regards syphilis, it appears that in Europe, at least 20 per cent. 
of the people have been infected. In Toulouse, Audry cites 18 per 
cent.; in Copenhagen where notification is obligatory, the number sinks 
to 4 per cent. Not less than a quarter of a million cases of venereal 
disease occur each year in New York City alone. The yearly number 
of men invalided by venereal disease in the German army equals one- 
third of the total number wounded in the Franco-Prussian war. 

In Manhattan State Hospital for the Insane is an average daily 
population of 4,700 patients; 19 per cent. of these mentally afflicted 
patients are there definitely as a result of antecedent syphilis; applying 
to these figures those representing the cost to the state percapita for 
maintenance and those representing the average period of residence of 
each patient, we find that the cost to the State of these present residents 
of a single mental hospital for the use of a restricted social class, insane 
through a disease preventable by the state, will be $2,487,405. Add to this 
figure those similarly obtained from other hospitals in the state and the 
loss to the state of the earnings of these people, the cost of maintenance 
and loss of potential earnings from defective offspring—add again to 
these figures those of the vast army of the paralyzed, each a center of 
danger and often of destruction—add to these hospital figures the num- 
ber of upper class people treated at their own homes and in doctors’ 
offices and one gets a figure that in all conscience should stagger hu- 
manity. The cost to the British nation of venereal disease in the army, 
navy and government departments alone amounts each year to nearly 
$40,000,000 dollars. What are we going to dof 

The public must be educated to understand the terror in the midst 
of which they live. The subject must be made common knowledge. The 
services of the press, if need be, must be enlisted. The man in the street 
must be made to feel that these diseases are no different from other dis- 
eases, that they are no more the scourge of God than is typhoid fever, 
that they are sad happenings, not sins, and that they must be treated 
and dealt with rigorously and scientifically, if they are to be mitigated 
or wiped out. I cannot discuss the merits and demerits of the various 
methods that might be adopted; I can but state what seems to me to be 
the best. 
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These diseases should be made compulsorily notifiable to the board 
of health. 

Two years ago such a measure would have been of no avail beyond 
the collection of valuable statistic which are now almost lacking. But now, 
we can act. Formerly the treatment of gonorrhea was empirical to a de- 
gree; now, by the combined use of the endoscope and the electric cautery, 
concealed infected areas can be as successfully dealt with as though they 
were in full view. Formerly, syphilitic patients were regarded as in- 
fective for five years, despite treatment; now we believe that they can 
be made free from damage to others in as many weeks. 

Further, in the Wassermann blood serum test, we can apprise pre- 
cisely any given patient’s infectivity whether he be obviously ill or no. 
Because of these weapons in our hands, we feel bound to call the state 
to do its share in rounding up the enemy to be fought. 

Treatment must be compulsory and the nature of the case and its 
manner of treatment must be reported to the authorities. Treatment 
must be free. Free dispensaries, holding evening hours, must be es- 
tablished. 

The communication of venereal disease should be punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, for not more than two years. Any person transmitting 
the disease should be responsible for the medical expenses of and for 
compensation to the person infected. You may say it would be impos- 
sible to trace and prove infection. One can answer, it would be easier 
to do so than to prove paternity in the case of illegitimate children, 
and this the courts undertake to do every day. 

Lastly, let all young men and women know of the dangers of life. 
Let us remember that the source of all this evil lies in the simple fact 
that civilization has brought it about that while a man is sexually ma- 
ture at 18, he is economically mature, at least in the upper classes, among 
whom contagious disease is most prevalent, at about 32. So—it is the 
duty of civilization to provide that through this period of stress, igno- 
rance at least be cast forth. 

And in reply to the sentimentalists, I would say that fresh air never 
yet destroyed romance, and that health, courage and a clear vision can 
do much to make a greater and more lasting romance, which will not be 
snuffed out, as now too often happens, at the start of life, like a smoky 
candle in a foul wind. 
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SOME SEX PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY SOCIAL WORKERS. 


By George L. Jones, General Secretary, Henry Watson Children’s Aid 
Society, Baltimore. 
(Condensed.) 

To the social worker it is given as to no one else to observe the pre- 
vailing moral standards of his community. It is his function to reckon 
with all the family, neighborhood, city and state problems, ranging from 
the personal, in case work, to the general information obtainable through 
surveys, investigations and the tabulation of results affecting both 
public and private administration of charity and correcticn. Within 
this range of inquiry the sex problem has many and varied aspects. 

1. First among the sex problems encountered by social workers is 
the prevailing conception of sex morality. It finds expression in the 
withholding of knowledge intended to prepare children for life, and in 
a lack of sympathy for the erring which mercilessly drives the weak and 
friendless to self abandonment. 

Every social worker knows that a girl finds it more difficult than a 
man to overcome sex indiscretion, and if the indiscretion results in 
motherhood the difficulty becomes almost insurmountable. When the 
mother courageously takes up the responsibility of caring for her child, 
it is almost impossible to find a place for her where she will not be 
advised by persons of respectability to cast the babe aside and hide her 
shame. The odium attached to her condition is not the offense of sexual 
abuse, but the fact that she is an unmarried mother. 


2. Another problem encountered is that of venereal disease. 

A mother of refinement stated the following facts to one of the work- 
ers in our office a few days ago: Her husband had deserted after in- 
fecting the wife with gonorrhea. The baby of seven months was totally 


blind and the eyes of a little girl of three were at that time badly in- 
fected. 


Dr. Flora Pollock, who has given nine years of study to the sex 
problem in connection with her work in the Johns Hopkins Dispensary 
and her private practice, estimates that in Baltimore from eight hundred 
to one thousand venereal infections take place every year in which the 
subjects are children. This estimate is based on her own records, in- 
formation supplied by medical men in private practice, police court 
records and other reliable sources. 


Dr. Pollock’s charts show that the greater number of children in- 
fected are six years and younger; and of these the white children outnum- 
ber the colored. ‘‘In studying the total number of both whites and 
blacks (184),’’ says Dr. Pollock, ‘‘we find the pitiful fact that there 
are almost as many children, nineteen in fact, of three years, as of 
fifteen years of whom there are twenty, or of five and six years, of whom 
we find twenty and twenty-one respectively.’’ Continuing she says: ‘‘It 
is not only the child of the slums and of ignorant parents who is the 
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victim, but every girl baby in the city (yes even the boy) is in danger 
of infection’’ 


These numerous infections of children, Dr. Pollock traces to the 
following causes: 

First, carelessness and ignorance on the part of parents of the in- 
fectious character of the disease. Second, the abuse of the child by the 
deliberate infectionist acting under the superstition that by communi- 
eating the disease to an ‘‘untouched virgin’’ a cure may be effected. 
Third, the assault of the sadist, who seeks abnormal sex gratification. 

3. One of the most universal of sex problems is masturbation. 
The real origin of immorality among children lies in the common 
predisposition to a vicious conception of life, which results from neglect. 
A study of fifteen children between four and twelve years of age, 
treated by the Children’s Aid Society, shows that in eleven instances 
moral exposure to the sexual indiscretion of parents or older associates 


in the home were directly responsible for children forming immoral 
habits. 


Mothers and Infants. 

There is one other sex problem encountered by social workers to 
which I would call your attention, viz: the problem of illegitimacy. The 
seriousness of this problem may be best understood in the light of such 
information as was obtained by the Maryland Children’s Aid Society 


last year in its study of the causes of child dependency. It was con- 
servatively estimated that at least a thousand children are born to un- 
married mothers every year in the city of Baltimore. This estimate is 
based upon hospital records and the records of various charities dealing 
with the problem. It is generally supposed by those in position to know 
that between one and two thousand criminal abortions are performed 
yearly. Beginning with these general facts, a case study of one hun- 
dred and ninety-four mothers with infants was made with a view to 
finding out the remote and underlying causes leading up to the pregnancy 
of unmarried girls and women. Analysis of the facts brought to light 
the following suggestive information. 

Forty-five or twenty-three per cent. of these mothers lost by death or 
desertion their own mothers in early childhood and were compelled to 
shift for themselves. In the great majority of cases they went to work 
either at domestic service or in the factory, their associates and home 
conditions being determined largely by their weekly earnings. Sixty- 
four or thirty-three per cent. went to work at or under the tender age of 
twelve years and for most part at employment unsuited to their mental 
and moral development. Thirty-three or seventeen per cent. were 
reared in homes morally unfit, one or both parents having an immoral 
record sufficiently definite to constitute moral exposure of the growing 
child. Four or two per cent. were unhappy in their homes, as the result 
of the second marriage of the surviving parent. Forty-five or twenty- 
three per cent. were not, at the time pregnancy took place, earning 
sufficient income for their bare necessities. A number which cannot be 
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determined exactly were making a bare living at the time, but had no 
surplus for legitimate amusements and recreation. Sixteen mothers or 
eight per cent. were pronounced defective mentally by the examining 
physician. The actual per centage of sub-normal girls was much greater 
than these figures indicate as a definite diagnosis in these cases was 
difficult to obtain, making it impossible to tabulate accurately. 

The following causes are given here as the best judgment of those 
who have been associated for two years with the mothers and babies 
under supervision of the society and who have had an opportunity to 
repeatedly check up the evidences: 

1. Seduction under the promise of marriage. 2. Unemployment 
combined with the necessity of self-support. 3. The necessity of self- 
support and inadequate income. 4. Ignorance of dangers accompany- 
ing certain forms of harmful amusements and the use of stimulants. 
5. Degeneracy and feeble-mindedness. 6. Quarreling in the home. I 
need not add that in hardly a single instance did we find a mother who 
had had an education in matters of sex, such as to prepare her to resist 
the temptations to which she was subject. 

It may be interesting to note here that in forty-five instances the 
responsibility of the paternity of the child was fixed by the courts. This 
small per centage was not due to lack of evidence but rather to the lack 
of chivalry on the part of the man. He often hides himself behind the 
cowardly accusation that others are responsible, the evidence to the 
contrary, or he assumes that he cannot be held responsible and uses 
every subterfuge to avoid the enforcement of the law, or he runs away. 
His is the double standard and he has little sense of responsibility. The 
reason for this is not hard to understand. Society has so long placed 
his burden as well as her own upon the woman that he sees no reason 
for changing his attitude or accepting his share of responsibility. 

I have only suggested some of the problems encountered by social 
workers here, there are others which might be mentioned. The impor- 
tant thing is to find out what the relation of social workers and social 
agencies is to these problems. My limited search for material to use in 
this paper convinces me that the social agencies in Maryland have as yet 
made little progress in definitely tabulating or interpreting the sex as- 
pect of their problems; in fact they seem to have received very little 
emphasis. The records of treatment I have studied are vague and show 
such lack of insight and frankness as to lead to the conclusion that social 
workers, at least those whose work I have had opportunity to observe, 
have as yet not even made a beginning in the study of sex problems. 

It is essentially a part of the social worker’s program to use wisely 
his experience acquired in dealing with sex problems and to aid in ef- 
fectively planning a campaign which will be corrective and educational. 
May I be permitted to urge the need of the united effort of all social 
workers and agencies touching every field of activity in the community 
to give specialized study within the limits of their experience of sex 
problems? 
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This study to include thorough treatment of individual cases, and 
groups where responsibility is accepted. And an analysis by means of 
expert medical service of the psychological and social factors involved. 
This work should be directed and carried out by expert investigators 
with constructive imagination and technical knowledge of sex hygiene, 
and the results classified in such a way as to make a valuable record 
serviceable for future guidance. 

Uniform records and the aid of a statistician would make possible 
the bringing together in classified order the accumulated experience of 
the community in dealing with sex problems, and the using of the 
knowledge thus acquired as a preventive of sex immorality by laying 
a foundation for constructive community education. 
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NEWER METHODS OF ATTACKING COMMERCIALIZED VICE. 


Yo 


By Clifford G. Roe, General Counsel and Executive Secretary American 
Vigilance Association. 
Abstract. 

We are living in a remarkable age. Remarkable not alone for its 
wonderful inventions and development of commerce is this age, but also 
for its scientific research to overcome, disease, plague and poverty. 

Most remarkable of all, however, is the turning of the searchlight 
of science upon a remedy for ignorance of moral efficiency and for over- 
coming commercialized vice. It has truthfully been said that some 
form of immoral traffic in women and girls is almost as old as the world 
in which we live. And to overcome this ancient inheritance in this late 
age seems impossible. Yet. genius and science have undertaken this 
seemingly impossible task of actively attacking commercialized vice by 
way of newer methods. 

The old methods, through all ages, have been regulative. ‘‘The 
attitude of States and Governments toward prostitution has been based 
upon an assumption which involves two fundamental errors. These are: 

‘* First: That as an institution, it is a necessity, which may be regu- 
lated but cannot be suppressed. 

‘*Second: That a varying proportion of women must always exist as 
chattels to be hired, bought or sold, as a sacrifice to the lusts of men.’’ 

This has been and is a discrimination in favor of the strong against 
the weak. The newer methods are based on a more just and equitable 
assumption, which is, that commercialized vice is a moral fault which 
can be entirely eliminated. 

In other words, those who have made a scientific study of this, have 
adopted the attitude of constant repression as the immediate method 
and absolute suppression as the ultimate ideal. 

Therefore, for the first time in history the idea of regulation of 
vice has been cast aside. It is realized that the ideal will not be at- 
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tained until moral codes and customs will have been changed through 
education and enlightenment. As present customs have developed through 
ages, it is not hoped that they will be changed in a year, a decade or 
perhaps a century, yet thinking men and women of to-day believe that 
by persistent effort commercialized vice can be annihilated. This belief 
has been attained within the past few years because of the efforts made 
against the traffic in women commonly known as ‘‘ white slavery.’’ 

The attention of the civilized world has been called to this nefar- 
ious traffic since 1875, but only in the past six years has the importance of 
this traffic been impressed upon educators, professional and business men 
and women. 

The attack upon ‘‘white slavery’’ has opened the eyes of the 
thinking world to the possibility of overcoming commercialized vice. 
It has brought out clearly the unfairness of the double standard of 
morals. It has brought to light the fact that the whole problem is one of 
supply and demand. It has convinced parents that the ignorance of chil- 
dren is not innocence. It has proved that commercialized vice is the 
breeder of diseases which run manhood, cause blindness to babies and are 
responsible for coutless surrgical operations upon mothers. 

Science says that by adopting practical methods commercialized 
vice can be overcome. The newer methods for attacking commercialized 
vice are, therefore, scientific. 

The methods include the passage of laws to suppress vice, not to 
regulate it. Further, the enforcement of all laws against vice. Then, 
through sex education, to enlighten parents and children. And lastly, 


through a persistent campaign to change the attitude toward the double 
standard of morals. 


WHAT HEALTH AUTHORITIES CAN DO TO PREVENT VENEREAL 
DISEASES THROUGH THE MARRIAGE LICENSE 
AND SEX EDUCATION. 


By George W. Goler, M. D., Health Officer, Rochester, N. Y. 


When the communicability of infectious diseases by contact began 
slowly to make itself known, both society and the law divided these dis- 
eases into two general classes. In one class were placed such diseases as 
smallpox and measles: both made reportable and quarantinable. In an- 
other class such diseases as syphilis and gonorrhea; in few places re- 
portable and rarely quarantinable. Where infectious diseases such as 
smallpox and measles are confined in the hospitals to be found in most 
cities, even when they are isolated in the home, they are in most cases 
detained until the danger from infection has passed. But most of our 
syphilis and gonorrhea is treated by physicians as office cases, the pa- 
tients are allowed to pursue their vocations and even when they are con- 
fined in the hospitals they do not always remain until all danger from 
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contact infection has passed. Cases of venereal disease discharged from 
a hospital, while still infectious, or infectious cases allowed to be at large 
by the physician, are more dangerous to the public health than cases of 
measles or smallpox; and the hospital or physician permitting infectious 
eases of venereal disease to mingle with the well is doing an act quite as 
dangerous as the house in the red-light district which sends forth fresh 
eases of venereal diseases to mingle with a more-or-less unsuspecting 
public. 

The needless and careless sacrifice of woman’s health and child life, 
through venereal diseases, make our present protective measures and 
our hospital care of measles and smallpox on one hand and of syphilis and 
gonorrhea on the other, a fraud or sham. Uneducated in sex hygiene, un- 
protected from infection by the state, man acquires the venereal diseases 
communicating them to others—to his wife and, possibly, to his children. 
Thus we endanger our men and women by needlessly exposing them to 
venereal diseases; we sacrifice our infants and penalize our adolescents. 
Those who escape the dangers of hereditary or acquired venereal disease, 
and those children of infected parents who remain uninfected through in- 
fancy and adolescense, we later expose without sex knowledge to syphilis 
and gonorrhea. Drained of their health, we offer to them the prospect of 
the hospital, the prison or the asylum and the grave. 

For these reasons it seems that the protection of the child’s life must 
begin with the marriage of its parents. Fit marriages are as really the 
commencement of parenthood as the blossoming of the flower is the be- 
ginning of potential fruit in the plant. Only the wildest storm can pre- 
vent fruition in the perfect flower or in the woman in complete marriage; 
for in every sense new life begins with marriage. We may begin to pro 
tect the married and the potential offspring of marriage by supplement- 
ing already existing law, through the marriage license issued by the 
health departments; or by enacting laws requiring a marriage license to 
be issued from health departments. We shall also have to invoke the aid 
of sex education before marriage. We may then slowly begin to con- 
trol marriage by the marriage license. No marriage license should at 
first be unduly restrictive. Beyond the usual questions relating to name, 
social conditions, ete., both prospective bride and groom should be re- 
quired to state whether they have any disease that should prevent them 
from entering into the marriage contract. If either one or the other, or 
both are syphilitic, gonorrheaic or evidently tuberculous, a license should 
be refused and marriage denied them. In any case, each applicant for a 
marriage license should receive a small, clear, concisely worded booklet, 
stating the dangers of venereal diseases and tuberculosis to the married 
and to the offspring; describing the care of the child; explaining the 
duty of the mother to nurse her child; and insisting that upon a properly 
selected and well qualified obstetric attendent depends not only the con- 
duct of the mother through the pains of maternity, but the future health 
of herself and her child. 
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A sex story that the mother may tell her child ought at the same 
time to be given to the prospective bride. 

Further and most important; there should be connected with every 
health office issuing marriage certificates, at least, two highly trained 
and tactful physicians—a man and a woman—whom bride and groom- ’ 
elect might consult regarding marriage. Both of these physicians should 
be especially prepared for this most important kind of work. About the 
consultation between prospective bride and groom and these physicians 
there is to be nothing compulsory; it is to be private and confidential. 
. The physicians are to be gratuitously at the service of people applying 
for a marriage license, if the applicants desire such service. The aim of 
: 
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the plan is the protection of the health of those contemplating marriage 
and of children yet unborn. 
i Could such a plan as this be instituted, health authorities would have 
another means for preventing disease and protecting health at the very 
beginning of life. For it is only through perfected records of marriage, 
j birth, disease and death, that the state can make a plan and formulate a 


i policy for the prevention of disease, the prolongation of life and the pro- 
. motion of happiness. 


DISCUSSION. 


VERY REV. WALTER T. SUMNER—I am sure it is not necessary to 
tell the social worker of the great necessity for statistics. After talking 
with physicians from San Francisco to Boston, among them the greatest 
authorities on the communicable diseases, I have learned that the con- 
sensus of opinion is that sixty per cent. of all male adults between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-four have or have had a venereal disease, 
and that eighty per cent. of all operations performed on women in hos- 
pitals are due to infection by the husband. When we realize that the 
social evil is leading to sterility, insanity, paralysis, the blind eyes of 
little babes, physical rot and mental decay to an alarming extent, we 
shall stop and take account of stock, and see how we can stop these con- 
ditions. 

It is not for the church to take action with regard to eugenics, 
primarily. It is not for the legislature to legislate enactments which 
will carry finally this whole subject. Those who have studied eugenics 

approach the subject with the greatest humility. It is far beyond our 
knowledge of the present day. But because it is so stupendous, is that a 
f reason why we should allow a continuance of this wreckage of human life, 
g the passing on of it to the next generation, and constantly increasing ‘ 
; physical and mental deficiency of the present generation? 

In Chicago—and that is no different from any other community—we 
spend thousands of dollars and no end of energy in trying to change 
existing conditions with regard to environment, but not one thing is be- 
ing done to protect future generations. If a man wants to carry on a 
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street vender’s trade—sell shoe strings or bananas—he has to bring a 
reputable citizen to vouch for his responsibility. If a man wants to get 
married, he sticks his name into a wicket, and the name of a similarly 
unknown female, and they are allowed to become married and to propa- 
gate their kind. 

As I said, it is not for the church to take action primarily; but it 
is the place of the church to educate the people. The church has always 
been a leader in education, and she, God willing, has a duty to perform 
as leader in eugenics, to educate, as has been said here today, rather 
than to legislate. When knowledge takes the place of ignorance, then 
we will find parents doing something to change these conditions. 

In the three years that I have been a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, we have come in constant touch with defective and deficient 
children. Out of 305,000 children in our public schools every year 6,000 
pass through our child-saving department, because they are physically 
or mentally deficient, or both. 

In conversation with the first citizen of the country a few weeks 
ago he said, ‘‘I have to be interested in all sorts of administrative prob- 
lems. I am exceedingly interested in the industrial situation as it exists 
to-day. But it will not matter fifty years hence whether the tariff is 
forty or fifty per cent. higher. This is of supreme importance—whether 
men and women are good, and whether the home is protected from the 


onslaught of these awful social diseases, the integrity of the home main- 
tained, and thereby the integrity of the nation.’’ 
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Report of the Committee, by James Alexander Miller, M. D., 
' Chairman. 

The natural development of a medical viewpoint by the 
progressive social worker and the more painful achievement of 
a social conscience on the part of the conservative medical man, 
have led us to a common ground upon which we can stand with 
mutual respect and equal advantage. 

In the rapid growth of social service in its various forms 
there has been need of independent thought and action in order 
to meet the urgent problems pressing for solution. The culti- 
vation of original resources has been a potent factor in the 
moulding of social experts, trained largely only in the school 
of hard experience. It is consequently not surprising should 
such workers feel that they have developed a social field quite 
distinct from other kindred but more stereotyped lines of social 
effort. 


It is perhaps wise to pause and consider how nearly this 
may be true. 

The most characteristic expression of our recent notions of 
medical and social work, appears in hospital social service, and 
yet when this is carefully analyzed it represents merely an 
application of modern principles of charitable and social work, 
by which all of the numerous agencies in the community for 
the study, prevention or relief of soeial ills, are placed at the 
disposal of organized medical institutions, that is the hospitals 
and the dispensaries. 

The scene is changed, the environment different, but the 
underlying problems are the same ones which have confronted 
district nurses, settlement workers, or agents of organized char- 
ity for many years. Distress or dependence due to disease 
have always claimed a large share of their attention. Hospital 
social workers merely have gone a little further and specialized 


in these conditions to the exclusion of many other social prob- 
lems. 
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The real change, amounting really to a revolution, is in 
quite another direction, namely, in the medical attitude. 

Our faltering steps toward the acquisition of a ‘‘social 
sense’’ still need so much coaxing support, however, that the 
united effort of the whole army of social workers, by whatever 
name they may be called, is needed. 

Preventable disease is the central object of attack and all 
the social forces of the community must share in the brunt 
of the battle. 

With this main object in view, it is particularly fortunate 
that a representative body of social workers should appreciate 
the importance of combining the medical and social viewpoint in 
these problems of preventable disease as has been done in this 
committee of the National Conference. 

Emphasize as we may, the social aspects of disease, 
we cannot eliminate the fact that after all it is the disease 
which confronts us and a proper understanding of it can only 
be obtained through medical training. Physicians have their 
legitimate and important place in such a gathering as this and 
it falls to the lot of this committee to especially further the 
demands for a sound medical basis, in our efforts to approach 
many important social problems. 

We may decry the social apathy so widely evident among 
physicians, but we must nevertheless recognize the change in 
this respect which is overtaking leaders of medical progress. 
As in many other spheres of modern activity, this is a period 
of transition in the practice of medicine. Like many other of 
our institutions, medicine as a science as well as an art, is 
becoming socialized to a considerable extent and recent tenden- 
cies point still further in this direction. 

Physicians are now coming to realize that the health of 
the individual can no longer be considered simply a matter of 
personal concern, but quite as much one of public interest and 
responsibility. That our knowledge and our training most more 
than in the past be placed at the disposal of the community 
and our efforts directed to further the interest of the common 
good. Whether we call this state medicine or not, really mat- 
ters little, but it is certainly socialized medicine. 

With these facts before us nothing would be more fatuous 
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than any effort upon the part of social workers to break away 
from their dependence upon medical science and its exponents, 
the physicians, in their efforts to combat preventable disease. 
To do so would be to undermine the rational basis for well 
ordered progress with only the inadequate excuse that as indi- 
viduals, physicians have often failed to realize their social re- 
sponsibilities. 

The field that has lain open to our committee is so com- 
prehensive that it has been necessary to confine our consider- 
ation to the more evident and important problems which belong 
equally to medical and social science. 

Our committee has been resolved into several subcommit- 
tees each of which has submitted a brief report upon the sub- 
ject assigned to them, printed copies of which have been placed 
in your hands. The officers of the committee are deeply in- 
debted to the individual members who have so faithfully and 
efficiently performed this somewhat thankless task and we wish 
to gratefully acknowledge the obligation and to express our 
deep appreciation of the loyal support thus afforded to our 
plans to place our many sided subject before the conference in 
a concrete and usable form. 

The subjects which we have represented to you are as 
follows : 


1. Certain Important Social Diseases: Tuberculosis, 
— Alcoholism and Hookworm Disease. 

Infant Mortality. 

Preventable Blindness. 
Hospital Social Service. 
Industrial Diseases. 
Insanity and Epilepsy. 
District Nursing. 

These reports do not attempt to deal extensively with the 
subjects involved, but to sum up briefly the present state of our 
knowledge, to trace its development and to point out the more 
likely lines of future progress. In all of these the more im- 
portant points of contact between the medical and social points 
of view have been emphasized, in an effort to meet the par- 
ticular objects which this conference may well have in mind. 
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In these reports certain fundamental principles are 
involved which are more or less common to all. It will be my 
endeavor to correlate these in some fashion, so that the main 
objects of our committee’s work may be presented to you as a 
somewhat harmonious and systematized whole. 

1. The Causation of Disease. 

Knowledge of the causes of the diseases we are studying, 
is of course a fundamental requirement. 

It is important to realize here our obligation to scientific 
research in many instances, particularly in the diseases caused 
by infections, such as Tuberculosis, Syphilis, Diarrhoea of In- 
fants, Gonorrhoeal Opthalmia and Hookworm Disease. In all 
of these conditions, our plans for prevention and treatment are 
primarily based upon the control of the specific infection, which 
lends direction and accuracy to our methods. 

Scientific medicine has served us well in these instances as 
well as in many others not mentioned and is constantly reach- 
ing out into new fields of inquiry, bit by bit attempting to res- 
cue us from futile and purposeless struggles and gradually to 
give us a sound basis for effective effort founded upon proven 
facts. 

Not only social workers but medical men also, are too 
much given to loose thinking in our theories of disease and their 
causation, and we would do well to constantly keep in mind the 
importance of obtaining demonstrable truths as an ultimate 
basis of action. Learning to reason logically rather than jump- 
ing at conclusions from insufficient evidence. Letting into our 
work some of the inspiration of science by appreciating and 
appropriating the researches of others, even though we may 
not ourselves share in the researches. 

No one influence could be more productive of good in 
social work than the acquisition of this scientific attitude of 
mind. 

Nor should we make the mistake of thinking that science 
breeds only in laboratories. It might well be the ambition of 
every medical and social worker, in some way, be it never so 
small, to widen the confines of our knowledge, and this can 
be done by systematic training in logical reasoning and by the 
cultivation of habits of accurate observation. 
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The rapprochement between medicine and sociology upon 
which we are felicitating ourselves, could have no single more 
important effect than to bring to social workers also, that com- 
pelling thirst for fundamental truth which is the rational basis 
of modern scientific medicine. 

But, as we well know, not all of our social diseases are as 
yet accurately ticketed in the catalogue of science. Occupa- 
tional diseases, Alcoholism, Insanity and other nervous dis- 
orders are among those which as yet have escaped inclusion in 
the germ theory of disease. Our knowlege of their causation 
have been gathered from study of the personal habits and 
social environment of large numbers of patients. This knowl- 
edge is at present only partial and tentative and social workers 
have splendid opportunities to make it more complete. 

This may be done by accurate observation, careful records 
and skillful correlation of the facts thus obtained, so that sound 
deductions may be made from them. As our subcommittees 
show, the beginnings of our knowledge have usually come from 
medical initiative, but of late, the study of the many relations 
between social and economic conditions and these diseases, has 
been carried on largely by lay workers and it would appear as 
though we may expect still greater progress through their 
efforts in the future, as they are becoming more expert in 
various specialized fields of service. 

To social workers, as to physicians, the temptation is great 
simply to be satisfied with each day’s task conscientiously per- 
formed, but for those who would really excel, the responsibility 
for careful research with the aim of adding to our insufficient 
store of useful knowledge cannot be evaded. 

No more fruitful field for such studies exists than that 
which lies before us in the attempt to disentangle the com- 
plicated factors concerned in the causation of the various 
social diseases. 

2. Early Diagnosis. 

It is interesting to note the similarity between various 
diseases in the paramount importance of early diagnosis in 
order to obtain effective treatment. 

Tuberculosis, Insanity, Alcoholism, many eye diseases, 
Syphilis, certain diseases of occupation, such as lead poison- 
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ing and many others, are comparatively mild affairs in the 
early stages, but incapacitating, incurable or deadly, when 
more advanced. 

The responsibility for such early diagnosis may be rightly 
placed upon physicians, but can social workers escape it en- 
tirely ? 

Patients usually consult a physician only after they realize 
that they are ill or when they find themselves unable to work. 
The onset of these diseases is generally insidious, so that actual 
incapacity comes only with advanced disease, too late for cure. 

Social workers come closely in contact with the home and 
family life. If they are wide awake and have learned to rec- 
ognize the more usual signs of commencing disorder, many are 
their opportunities to render efficient service by recommending 
prompt medical advice. 

In tuberculosis, for example, it is now a common experience 
among physicians that the early and favorable cases come to 
them through the aroused suspicion of some relative or friend, 
who has learned the danger signals from sanatorium or health 
resort experience, and has in consequence earnestly urged the 
medical examination. The physician makes the diagnosis to be 
sure, but the intelligent friend has made it possible and de- 
serves the credit. So it should be with social workers, only 
more so. 

Well directed reading, or better still, a regular course of 
instruction in Medical Sociology, should make it possible for 
any intelligent social worker to recognize the early signs of the 
more common diseases, and aroused suspicion is frequently all 
that is needed to afford the opportunity for diagnosis and ap- 
propriate treatment. 

3. Adequate Treatment. 

When we pass from diagnosis to treatment we realize that 
medicine, with the exception of surgery, has made slower prog- 
ress in this direction. This is partly because our knowledge 
here, with certain brilliant exceptions, is upon a less scientific 
basis, and partly because efficient medical treatment usually 
involves much time and patience with annoying details, which 
is not easily obtained in hospital and dispensary practice. 

It is here that alliance with social workers, especially in 
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hospital social service, has been so remarkably helpful. In 
fact it has often been through social investigation that the 
futility of much of our medical treatment has been disclosed 
and the way to better things pointed out. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the follow up work 
with babies and the after care of the insane. In these condi- 
tions as in many other familiar instances, notably tuberculosis, 
the social worker by establishing an intimate relationship be- 
tween medical institutions and the homes of the patients has 
made possible the understanding of evident reasons for failure 
in treatment and has been a potent factor in removing such 
obstacles. 

All through our subcommittee repent, especially those upon 
hospital social service and district nursing this feature 
is prominent, and it is the one which has most strongly com- 
mended the movement to the perplexed physician, who now 
would not know which way to turn without assistance which is 
thus afforded them. 

Here again the social worker finds application for her 
knowledge of the underlying causes of disease, for it is interest- 
ing to note how often the principles of adequate treatment for 
social diseases are merely intensive efforts to secure an environ- 
ment which shall exclude the unfavorable factors which were 
concerned in their occurrence and to maintain a maximum of 
the opposite and favorable influences. 

One need only to cite our experience with Infant Mortality 
and Tuberculosis to make evident how a clear understanding 
of causation leads immediately to an accurate conception of 
proper methods of treatment. 

4. Prevention. 

But after all it is for the prevention of disease that our 
combined medical and social forces are at present directed with 
the best hope of success. 

Perfect as we may our methods of treatment, the results 
will probably always be unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

We have perhaps been too enthusiastic about the curability 
of these diseases, and appreciation of this fact is already caus- 
ing a wave of reaction and discouragement, whieh is most no- 
ticeable i in the case of tuberculosis. 
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But if we are wise we will learn to be satisfied with com- 
paratively meager results in terms of patients cured and con- 
centrate our efforts upon the next generation, in the expectation 
of a healthier race, exhibiting a marked decrease in both sick- 
ness and death. 

Already we have cheering signs of Infant Mortality and 
Tuberculosis, but only the merest beginning has been made in 
our world-wide campaign, and it will fall to the lot of the 
social workers to take a chief place in what promises to be 
one of the most remarkable achievements of all history by di- 
minishing human misery and increasing human efficiency. 

It is this ideal before us that cheers our hopes and 
kindles our enthusiasm for the tasks that are at hand. 

The methods of operation are manifold. 

In tuberculosis it is the segregation of the advanced case, 
the supervision of suspected or exposed individuals especially 
the children, and the elimination of untoward factors in en- 
vironment. 

The struggle to save the babies centers about a campaign 
for more efficient motherhood both present and prospective, and 
from this it reaches out into every phase of our complicated 
modern life. 

In Insanity and Alcoholism it is eugenies on the one 
hand, and the relief of undue strain and stress on the other. 

In veneral disease, registration seems most urgently 
needed in order to accurately define the extent of the problem, 
and after that is secured we will face one of the most compli- 
cated campaigns for education and control that has yet con- 
fronted us. 

In preventable blindness, it is the control of gonorrhoeal 
disease and the proper care of babies eyes at birth. 

In each and every one as well as many other conditions or 
diseases, it is the gradual operation of all those forces that are 
making for social and economic betterment in the community, 
whether through individual effort, organized philanthropy, pri- 
vate institutions, trade organizations, or community effort rep- 
resented in the local, state, or national government. 

This general movement leading to the education of the 
public, to national organizations, to helpful legislation and to 
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concerted effort all along the line, is already mainly due to 
the influence and activities of social workers, and upon them 
will rest largely the responsibility of developing its tremendous 
future possibilities. 

Of this great campaign, prevention is the keynote. 

5. A Call to Better Citizenship. 

There remains a still wider application of the principles 
underlying the attempted solution of the great problems which 
we have been discussing. 

They so deeply concern the welfare of the entire commun- 
ity, that no one interested in any of their many phases can fail 
to appreciate his responsibility beyond the narrower field of in- 
dividual effort. 

The problems are so vast that their solution can never be 
compassed by private means but must depend upon methods of 
control planned upon a large scale by our agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Our government authorities are becoming aware of this 
responsibility and have the right to look for the support of 
physicians and social workers. who as experts, shall guide and 
advise in the administrative control of preventable disease, 
whether in federal congress, state legislature or in municipality. 

Physicians are notoriously poor citizens. The engrossing 
nature of their regular tasks may be offered in explanation, but 
will no longer serve as an adequate excuse, in the light of the 
clear call to public service to which we have already alluded. 
They are slowly awakening to an appreciation of this fact. 

It is hardly probable that social workers will ever confine 
themselves quite so exclusively to their individual and imme- 
diate tasks as have the physicians in the past. But there is grave 
danger of it unless we are alive to the possibility. 

Our immediate duties are so pressing, the day’s hours so 
full, that we are apt to lose sight of the importance of what the 
city or state may be planning to do or to what extent and to 
what purpose public funds are being expended for the better- 
ment of the public health. 

To take this interest often entails personal sacrifice or may 
temporarily interfere with routine tasks, but can we afford to 
neglect it? 
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I am not suggesting that every social worker should be- 
come a politician or a lobbyist, but rather that he or she shall 
read widely and think intelligently upon these matters of public 
concern which are going on about us and of which we are so apt 
to become oblivious. 

Intelligent opinions can thus be formed which it should be 
our business to express upon every favorable opportunity and 
thus do our share to mould public sentiment, be our circle of 
influence large or small, important or restricted. 

Let us not become unthinking cogs in a machine even 
though that machine be the beautiful and engrossing one of so- 
cial service, but rather respond enthusiastically to this call for 
a better and higher form of citizenship. 

With our traditions, our inspiring tasks and our ideals, it 
is hardly thinkable that we, either physicians or social workers, 
will fail in this, our evident responsibility. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON CERTAEN IMPORTANT SO. 
CIAL DISEASES. 


By John R. Shillady, Chairman. 


Tuberculosis, hookworm, syphilis and alcoholism are important 
social diseases because the results in morbidity and mortality are 
not confined to the individual sick and do not end with the in- 
dividual’s death. 

They cannot be solved by social workers alone since the very im- 
portant first thing in treatment is diagnosis; and diagnosis requires 
the skill of the trained physician. Diagnosis is of the greatest value, 
if made early, in the incipient stages of the disease. The physician, 
as society and the profession are at present organized, is usually de- 
pendent for his opportunity to make a diagnosis upon the voluntary 
eall of the patient for that service, i. e., there must be a desire in 


the patient’s mind, which, to use commercial phraseology, creates the 
‘*demand’’ which the physician is able and willing to ‘‘supply.’’ 
This ‘‘demand’’ involves some comprehension on the patient’s part 
of a need and means of obtaining the ‘‘supply,’’ i. e., a belief that 
he needs the skill of a trained medical man, and the ability to pay 
for that skill in money. 
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All social diseases at present, so far as individual patients are 
concerned, are diagnosed in the later, rather than in the earlier, stages 
of the disease. This is due to the failure of the patient, on the one 
hand, to realize his need for the physician’s services, and on the 
other, his inability to pay adequately for such service. 

Ignorance and poverty, or more correctly, poverty and its re- 
sulting ignorance prevents the earlier treatment of the individual, 
hence his later death, and the spread of the disease to his as- 
sociates. 

The social workers whose first concern was with the poor found 
that among their clients were many whose poverty was either caused 
or accompanied by sickness and premature death; and in a large per- 
centage of cases, physicians described the medical phase as tubercu- 
losis, in an appreciable proportion, alcoholism, in some syphilis and in 
certain geographical areas, hookworm disease. The physician’s skill 
was called into service because the social worker had found a social 
problem which could not be handled without medical co-operation. 
The ‘‘doctor’s dilemma’’ was that he had diagnosed a disease, but 
could not accomplish anything but the most superficial and palliative 
results without dealing with the economic, social and community prob- 
lem involved in the treatment of the patient and the family of which 
he was a part. 

Here, in brief, lies the foundation of the recognition as social 
diseases of the four within the province of this committee. 

Only socialized medicine can hope to grapple with these diseases 
as yet, but the beginnings are being made. Only the very rich and 
the poor have to-day the opportunity for the best modern treatment 
of any social disease. The social grades between are left to the 
chance ministrations of an unorganized medical and social system 
which lacks the co-ordinating of the medical and social factors neces- 
sary to a comprehensive and adequate plan of treatment. 

It does not follow that the examination by an expert, the ‘‘fol- 
low up’’ work of a ‘‘social nurse,’’ the farm colony, sanatorium, 
hospital, or convalescent home, must be provided ‘‘free’’ by govern- 
mental or philanthropic funds, but social diseases must have social 
treatment if we are to get anywhere in our methods of cure or of 
preventing infection of the well by the sick. 

The four diseases considered by the committee are manifestations 
of a general social maladjustment. Both medical and social workers 
have been led to realize that the care and treatment of the individul 
patient could not be successfully undertaken without an understanding 
of all the factors involved. All the available data at hand points to 
the existence of these diseases among large numbers of the people in 
every community. Purely local and special causes are infinitesimal as 
compared with general social, economic, industrial and moral causes, 
obtaining universally. As a consequence, measures looking to the 
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cure of the individual and the protection of the community assume 
the aspect of community problems. 

In syphilis the best informed students of both diseases are in 
practical agreement with the conclusions of Dr. Prince A. Morrow, in 
his ‘‘Report of Progress’’ at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, February 8, 
1912, ‘‘that we shall never deal rightly or effectively with the social 
evil until we recognize that the prostitute is not so much a culprit 
or a criminal as a victim of bad social and economic conditions.’’ 

The same language could properly be applied to the inebriate and 
the alcoholic. To apply moral stigmata and the attempt to cure by 
ethical teaching, moral appeal or through repressive or punitive 
measures would be of comparatively small moment in attacking the 
real problem, if unaccompanied by a more far reaching and funda- 
mental handling of the larger social problems involved. 

An educational program sufficiently comprehensive to penetrate 
the dense ignorance of society in general must first of all affirm the 
right of society to know the facts and be informed as to the ne- 
eessary knowledge appertaining to the prevalence, causes and reme- 
dies for the chief social diseases without prudish and false standards 
of ‘‘morality’’ intervening. 

The entire resources of the social body must be enlisted in the 
struggle for the elimination of diseases which have their origin and 
owe their continuance to remediable social conditions. 

Socialized means must be found to combat social diseases as the 
lack of them has proved disastrous in its social consequences. 

The relation of industry to the prevalence of the four social 
diseases within the province of our committee should receive more 
thorough consideration than has yet been given the subject. 

Hospitals, dispensaries, and social agencies could be of greater 
service if in collecting and compiling data as to occupation and 
industrial life, the records included a mere complete and more in- 
telligible classification of the essential facts as to kind and duration 
of employment, whether recognizedly dangerous conditions as to dust, 
fumes, gases, poisons, fatigue, lack of ventilation, etc., were present 
in the places of employment, and other important and pertinent data. 

This phase of the subject is important enough to warrant the 
appointment by the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
of a special committee for the study of records used by medical and 
social agencies involved in the treatment of individuals and families 
in which social diseases are a factor, in the effort to ascertain if 
uniform records could be introduced for more effective classification of 
industrial and social factors. 

This suggestion may be of more than a volunteer committee could 


undertake. Perhaps the Russell Sage Foundation would think it 
worth while. 
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i In tuberculosis, one of the most important things, in the language 
i a of one of the committee, Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, is ‘‘that we have 
a; reached a point when the greatest emphasis should be placed on the 
: right kind of hospitals for advanced eases of tuberculosis. The 
iy provision is insufficient, and what there is, is inefficient. The formula- 


tion of standards of construction, medical and nursing regime, as 
4 well as diet, should come, (from the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis) after a thorough investigation 
of conditions all over the country.’’ Dr. Sachs is the chairman of a 


} 
: 
: ; committee appointed by the National Association for the Study and 
' “ Prevention of Tuberculosis, to study this problem and report upon 
; 5 the formulation of proper standards. It is expected that with the 
elevation of the administrational and medical standards of our hos- 


pitals for advanced cases, and an increase in the number of well- 

managed institutions, the advanced consumptive will willingly go and 
i! stay there, thus sparing his family and associates from the inevitable 
fe infection. 
4 A more aggressive method of finding the patient must be pursued. 
f Dispensaries generally attract patients, those who come without 
special solicitation, at least, in straitened circumstances, who, upon 
diagnosis, are found to be in an advanced stage of the disease. The 
plan formulated by Dr. Sachs for the detection of early cases of 
tuberculosis among workmen deserves attention. He suggests the ex- 
amination of employes by physicians in the factories as an essential 
next step in tuberculosis work, and says: ‘‘The tuberculosis patient 
should be discovered in the early stages of the disease, while he is 
at work, not when he is down and out.’’ 

Adequate treatment of alcoholism involves in the language of 
Dr. Irwin H. Neff, (a) ‘‘the detection of inebriety in the formative 
stage and the institution of educational and proper medical treatment 
(b) the care of the ‘rounder’, who usually frequents almshouses and is 
a public charge; (c) the state care of the inebriate in farm colonies 
should be encouraged on grounds of public necessity, economy, and | 
well-being; (d) specific and authentic instruction in schools and pub- 
lie gatherings of the effects of alcohol, should be inaugurated, in place | 
of the often distorted and misleading teaching now given in many 
places.’’ 

Syphilis must be overcome largely by education measures, the | 
basis of which will be: (1) The general dissemination of knowledge | 
among the public, in a proper and discreet manner, of the extent and 
dangers of these diseases, (venereal diseases), and their modes of 
contagion direct and indirect. (2) The enlightenment of the public 
respecting the social dangers of these diseases, especially to the in- 
nocent members of society through their introduction into marriage. 

The education of young people in a knowledge of their physical 
selves and of the laws and hygiene of sex. Since the ordinary chan- 
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nels of communication with the public and which serve for its en- 
lightenment are not available, the only practical means of dissemin- 
ating this knowledge is through lectures, conferences, pamphlets, 
printed slips and other educational literature. 

Hookworm disease is now being studied and combatted by the 
very efficient and well equipped Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, 
an ideal socialized agency. The Commission has undertaken three 
definite tasks: ‘‘To determine the geographic distribution of the 
infection and to make a reliable estimate of the degree of infection 
for each infected area; to cure the present sufferers; and to remove 
the source of infection by putting a stop to soil pollution.’’ 

The Commission adopted the State as the unit of organization and 
work, and enlisted the co-operation of the State Boards of Health, 
recognizing in the beginning that no volunteer agency could take the 
place of the State as the responsible organization for the health and 
well-being of its own people. 

The Commission very early realized its problem as as much social 
as medical, and, in its preventive aspect, almost wholly social. Edu- 
cation of the people has gone along with the organization of other 
phases of the work. The relation between the poverty and ignorance 
of the people and the disease is clearly evident. 

For the better co-ordination of medical and social work, the sub- 
committee recommends to the general committee on medical and so- 
cial co-operation, the following suggestions to the workers in each 
community. 

1. A close co-operation of all the medical and social agencies 
in every community for the study and treatment of social diseases 
in which their work is involved. 

2. Registration in a central registration bureau of all patients 
treated by any agency. 

3. A co-operative social service committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all agencies, medical and social, for review of all prob- 
lems affecting patients or families, common to all of them. 

4. Close co-operation of medical and social agencies with factory 
inspectors, health officers, and agents, and other public ‘‘social 
workers. ’? 

5. Courses in medical schools and to hospital nurses on the social 
side of these diseases by social workers; and instruction of social 
workers in medical phases of the problems involved. 

6. That the attention of relief agencies and associated charities, 
be called to the advisablilty of requiring district visitors to have 
medical as well as social training, wherever sufficient compensation 
is to be paid the worker to make such requirement reasonable. 

7. The continued insistence by all medical and social agencies of 
adequate minimum standards of living for every family and an ade- 
quate wage for all, both men and women, sufficient to support them- 
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selves and dependents; no working person over eighteen to receive a 
wage which is merely supplementary to ‘‘family income,’’ in order 
that economic needs may not result in the social diseases considered 
by the committee. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON INFANT MORTALITY. 


The knowledge that Infant Mortality is high has existed practi- 
cally since the dark ages. The realization that it is excessive and 
largely preventable is of recent date. 


The social side of the problem attracted attention in the 18th 
century, but it was chiefly from the standpoint of the mother that it 
attracted attention. In France in 1784 Beaumarchais suggested the 
modern idea of helping a poor nursing mother, not by an asylum for 
harboring her baby while she worked, but by giving her enough money 
in installments, so that she could do some work, nurse her baby, and 
keep her home together. 

Newman quotes a report in 1775 that in a certain province of 
Finland the women began to work in the fielis to a greater extent, 
and resorted to the method of hanging a bottle of sour milk over the 
baby’s crib. It was soon found that the mortality among these 
babies increased enormously; and an investigation was carried out. 
As a result a tract was prepared urging those women to go back to 
previous methods and nurse their children. A royal edict was pro- 
mulgated imposing a fine of $10 upon any mother whose baby died and 
who had not nursed it for the first six months. 


The relation of social conditions to Infant Mortality came to the 
front about 1850. Numerous studies were made in England and 
France into economic conditions affecting Infant Mortality. Sir John 
Simon in 1858, in his report to the Privy Council of England, said 
‘‘Infants perish in the neglect and mismanagement which their 
mothers’ occupation implies.’’ Dr. Greenhow, at about the same time, 
said: ‘‘The employment of women in factories seems to aggravate the 
infantile mortality.’’ Even earlier than this, about 1843, some sta- 
tistics were published dealing with the mortality among children in 
the different classes of society. It was not until about 1870 that 
much was done in handling this problem. 

Whether there is a dual aspect of the problem depends upon 
what is meant by the practice of medicine. If practice consists in the 
dispensing of drugs there is a duality. The attention of the world 
was called to the problem through the work of physicians chiefly, and 
it has been their suggestion which is chiefly responsible for the under- 
taking of various means in vogue. There is no field of work where 
the social and medical aspects are so absolutely bound together as in the 
prevention of Infant Mortality. In work among the poor the physician 
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must and does rely to a great extent upon the trained social worker for 
carrying out the principles he lays down. The social worker does 
and must rely upon the physician for laying down those principles 
and for estimating the results. 

With the coming to the front of prevention various new methods 
were tried. Prevention means education. Newman says, ‘‘The prob- 
lem of Infant Mortality is not one of sanitation alone, or housing, 
or indeed of poverty as such, but is mainly a question of Mother- 
hood.’’ ‘*The child . . . depends for its life in the first 
twelve months, not upon the state or the municipality, nor yet upon 
this or that system of creche or milk feeding, but upon the health, the 
intelligence, the devotion and maternal instinct of the mother. And if 
we would solve the great problem of Infant Mortality, it would appear 
that we must first obtain a higher standard of physical motherhood. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, I place this need as the first require- 
ment. Other things are important, but this is the chief thing. And, 
therefore, in the consideration of any measure for reducing the Infant 
Mortality, we must first attempt to solve the problem through the 
mother. ’’ 


In 1876 in France was formed the Society for Nursing Mothers. 
In France such associations are private in character, but receive sub- 
sidies from the general and local government according to the amount 


of work done and its character. The society above mentioned has 
changed its methods. Since 1892 it has been carried on somewhat as 
follows: A refuge is provided where mothers are received during 
pregnancy. No questions are asked. About half of them have been 
unmarried women. Ten thousand have been received between 1892 
and 1904. They are given light work to do, such as preparing the 
baby’s outfit, and are taught the general principles of hygiene and 
housekeeping together with moral instruction. They are transferred 
at term to lying-in institutions, and from there passed on to the second 
activity of the association. An allowance is granted them during 
the first year so that they may continue to be with their babies and 
nurse them. Each woman is placed under the charge of a lady patron- 
ess who keeps track of the mother and gives her her allowance and 
sees that she is living up to her part of the agreement; 39,119 chil- 
dren have been so cared for. 

The Mothers’ Mutual Aid Society in France has been in existence 
since 1891. Its object is to provide sufficient funds to mothers so 
that they may not have to work immediately after child-birth. This work 
has been augmented by association with milk stations and ‘‘Consulta- 
tions de Nourrissons.’’ In 1894 Mme. Coulettes began her restaurants 
in Paris, five of which now exist. Two good meals a day are pro- 
vided to nursing mothers free. The cost is less than 4 cents a meal. 
No questions are asked. The requirements are, ‘‘They are mothers— 
they are hungry.’’ The idea is that it is cheaper and better to feed 
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two with one square meal than to provide expensive and difficult modi- 
fication of milk through distributing centers. 

The education of mothers is carried on extensively in England, 
or the beginnings have been made in many places. Ninety-two sucn 
schools, under various names, were in existence in Great Britain in 
1910. They work chiefly with mothers after the birth of the child and 
in some cases include the mothers’ restaurant feature. 

Consultations with mothers were started in 1892 in Paris by Pierre 
Boudin in connection with the maternity clinic at the ‘‘Charite.’’ 
They are exclusively for nursing mothers. Dr. Dufour started the 
‘*Gouttes de lait’’ at Fecamp in 1894 with the distribution of modi- 
fied milk under medical supervision. Instruction is the keynote of 
both systems. Mr. Strauss in 1893 started milk stations in this coun- 
try. Instruction was not made a prominent feature and has become 
less so each year. The first station in England was founded at St. 
Helen’s, Lancashire, 1899. There are now very many of these stations 
scattered all over France and England. 

Dr. Newman says there are four essentials in running milk sta- 
tions: 

Pirst. Absolute control of milk and the avoidance of the fallacy 
of sterilizing dirty milk. 

Second. Medical supervision of the entire management of the 
depot and the infants using the milk. 

Third. Discriminating and careful distribution of the milk only 
to infants who cannot be breast fed. 

Fourth. Systematic study of the effects of the milk upon the 
child. 

In the United States milk station work has been chiefly confine’ 
to the distribution of already modified milk. It is only within the 
last few years that home modification has been resorted to. This 
brings in the social element of education of mothers. Also milk sta- 
tions have chiefly been run during the summer months and, even when 
education is made an important feature, it is thus only applicable for 
a short time, it fails to accomplish great and permanent results. 

A very large number of cities are now carrying on milk station 
work, chiefly through private philanthropy. That milk stations when 
carried on along the lines mentioned by Newman, with emphasis laid 
on education of the mother, can accomplish much there is no doubt. 
The results in New York City last year, where an extensive campaign 
was waged by the Health Department, New York Milk Committee, 
Diet Kitchen Association and others prove it conclusively. There were 
nearly 1,200 fewer deaths under one year in the city than in 1910 and 
over 900 less than in 1909. The Infant Mortality rate which was 
127.9 in 1908, 129.9 in 1909 and 125.6 in 1910 dropped to 111.6 in 1911. 

In the United States the education of mothers especially begin- 
ning before the birth of the child, is a recent development and has 
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been carried on in a haphazard and very small way. Very little is 
said about it and it is impossible to find out much. It is being car- 
ried on in Boston and’ New York, by private organizations. The prob- 
lem of education of young girls in hygiene, is also coming to the 
front. England has adopted a tentative plan for educating its future 
mothers in the higher schools. France is also struggling with the 
problem. In New York the Little Mother’s League is attempting 
to do the same thing along slightly different lines. Social Service 
Departments of Hospitals and Dispensaries are featuring more and 
more the prevention of Infant Mortality through the education of the 
mother. In all our great cities and in many of the smaller ones, 
active, painstaking work is being carried on along some or all of 
these lines. The great stumbling block to a more complete success 
lies in the lack of information as to what is being done and the 
methods used. This is in part due to the petty jealousies between 
organizations, and to lack in most cases of any attempt at co-opera- 
tion. It results in a tremendous waste of money and duplication of 
effort. 

The National Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality is attempting to fill the need by acting as a general clearing 
house for such information, and deserves the cordial co-operation and 
support of every organization in the country. 

The separation of the social and medical, or better, pharmaceutical, 
sides of the problem are a distinct disadvantage. So long as respon- 
sibility ean be shifted by physician or social worker, just so long will 
results fail to be obtained. The program that promises the greatest 
permanent success is one based on: 

1. Education of the mother, of the father, of the physician, of 
the social worker. 

2. Publicity. Making available to all the experience of each. 

3. Oo-operation. 

Education of the mother can be carried out by milk stations, 
which encourage breast feeding, give expert medical advice, see that 
this advice is understood and carried out by the use of trained nurses 
Their home visiting gives opportunity for personal instruction in 
hygiene where it must be applied. Pre-natal care and advice and in- 
struction is essential in the campaign and can also be carried out 
through the milk station, and every organization doing district work. 

Of the future mother, by such methods as Little Mothers’ League, 


and making such instruction a part of the compulsory public school 
education. 


Of the father, through working men’s clubs, and organizations, 
churches, ete., explaining the need of preventive methods, rarely appre- 
ciated by the working man. 

Of the physician, in the social aspects of medicine, and their rela- 
tion to the prevention of infant mortality. 
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Of the Social Worker in the principles of hygiene and the facts 
of Infant Mortality, as is done in schools of philanthropy, etc. 

Publicity. Through the aid of some such organization as the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 
It is only applying business methods to philanthropy. Every organiza- 
tion should be able to profit by the experience of others. 

Co-Operation. Utilizing the existing agencies in any locality, sav- 
ing an enormous amount of duplication of effort. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS. 
By Lucy Wright, Chairman. 
Beginnings. 

Two interesting things about the recent movement for prevention 
of blindness and conservation of eyesight from the standpoint of 
medical-social work, are that the immediate practical means by which 
this subject was brought effectively to general lay attention were: 


1. Some of our schools for the blind kept careful records 
through ophthalmologists, of the causes of blindness in chil- 
dren who came to them, and,* 

2. At least one ophthalmologist, with a profoundly social 
point of view, pointed out to his own profession with such 
force that it came to the ears of individual philanthropists 
and social workers, a single fact, appalling alike from medical, 
social or purely economic point of view, 

Although in 1881, Professor Crede, of Leipsic, made the 

wonderful discovery that a single drop of 2 per cent. 

solution of silver nitrate dropped from a glass rod to the 
eyeball of a new born infant, would destroy the germs of 
ophthalmia neonatorum should any be present, and would 
not injure a healthy eye, still, in 1900-1910 at least 25 per 
cent. of children in schools for the blind in the United 
States are blind as a result of this disease. 


Growth 

A third point of interest about this movement is that the com- 
bination of medical and social attention to this single most obvious 
aspect of preventable blindness, not only has led to interest on the 
part of the public in one aspect after another of the problems of 
eye protection, but has precipitated new methods of work in which 
there is an active share for medical-social~ workers. 

The facts of continued needless blindness had led, largely through 
medical medical initiative, to special legislation in various states, from 1891- 


~~ *Bulletin No. 1—Prevention ndness Committee, Russell Sage Foundation 
Room 65, 105 Emat 224 Btscct Now Work Gity May, 1910. 
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1896, and in 1906 led to systematized national work by the American 
Medical Association,* which appointed in every state of the union com- 
mittees on ophthalmia neonatorum, strictly medical in membership and 
character. 

There has probably not been a single Association or Commission 
of lay workers for the blind, public or private, organized since about 
1905-1906, when the New York Commission for the Blind made its 
first investigations and when the Massachusetts Association for 
Promoting the Interests of the Blind made work for prevention a 
part of its active program—that has not put prevention first on its 
program. At least ten lay organizations for doing state wide work 
have been organized** since then and in 1911 the American Associa- 
tion for Conservation of Vision organized with a scope of work in- 
cluding:** 


1. Prevention of infantile blindness. 

2. Prevention of blindness from industrial and other accidents 
and from disease. 

3. Conservation of vision through improved conditions during 
school life, and in industrial occupations. 


Problem, 


The groups of patients to whom the medical-social aspect of this 
work should make a difference are not only the 40 per cent. or more** 
of the blind population who are victims of avoidable accidents and 
disease, but hosts of people, young and old, whose sight may be saved 
from the partial impairment that sends so many into the ranks of 
cheap labor and helps create the class over whom penology and charity 
organizations so often struggle too late. They include: 

1. The small children we often see sitting on the steps and side- 
walks in tenement districts and in the country too, shading their in- 
flamed eyes from the light, victims of bad hygiene, phlyctenular kera- 
titis cases.*** 


2. Defective eyesight cases such as we find in every school, chil- 
dren as apt to keep pace in their classes as to be retarded, but show- 
ing the strain in broken general health. These children are very likely 
on their way to a choice of occupation as bad for them as the sys- 
tem of education that trains through the single sense of sight to the 
exclusion of the other senses.*** 

3. Then there are the one-eyed children, on their way to join 
the ranks of the blind, if they choose occupations dangerous to the 
remaining eye.*** 

*Report of the Committee on hthalmia Neonatorum, American Med- 
ical Association, 1909. Report of the Committee on Prevention of Blind- 
ness, American Medical Rpevetaion. 1912. 

Prevention of Blindness—a Circular Letter—Russell Sage Foundation, 


Bulletin No. 2, 1911, and Bulletin No. 1. Am. Assn. for Conservation of 
Vision, Room 68 105 E d. St. N. Y. 


***Bulletin No. 2, Massachusetts Commission for the Blind—Conserva- 
tion of Eyesight—Phlyctenular Keratitis, Boston, 1910 
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4. The multitudes, young and old, suffering from contagious eye 
diseases and innocently passing them on to others.” 

5. The army of children suffering from inherited syphilis which 
threatens eyesight yet may be arrested by prompt and adequate care. 

6. Adults working at trades damaging to defective eyes and 
those working under conditions dangerous to good eyes. 


Methods. 

The methods for saving the eyes of these patients must include no 
less than: 
Extension of facilities for both medical and social service. 
Study. 
Legislation. 
Enforcement of Laws, underlying and surrounding every effort. 
Education in this highly specialized field of public health 

that concerns everybody who is alive and has sight. 


HOOP 


A. Extension of Facilities for Medical and Social Service. 


Whether in the mountain districts of Kentucky** or in our big 
cities where special organization is necessary to get through the tangles of 
congestion*** and immigration, and bring patient and existing 
medical resources together, the common problem is how to reach the 
patient in time, how to give him adequate care, and how to educate 
him. Some of the most substantial contributions of the past five or 
six years of medical-social activity in these directions have been: 


I. The establishment of a training school for midwives at New 
York City, in connection with Bellevue and Allied Hospitals is one 
important means of increasing the chances of reaching patients in time 
to prevent many other bad results as well as blindness.t 


II. Hospital Social Service, as applied to cases of eye disease. 


1. In the Social Service Department of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, we have an example of mediical- 
social work, of interest not only as a means of daily social 
service in case-work, but as a means of turning the year’s ex- 
perience of the hospital to practical account in answering ques- 
tions concerning public health, including phlyctenular keratitis, 
industrial accidents, ocular tuberculosis, ete.tt 


*No. 8. Trachoma Lootiet.) Illustrated and Printed in Four Languages 
—Committee on Prevention of N. Y. Association for the Blind, 1911, and 
No. 4, Direction to Mothers, Midwives, and Nurses for the Prevention of 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum—a yey in five languages—Committee on Pre- 
vention, N. Y. Association, 1 E 22nd St. 

1 etin of State Board of Health of Kentucky, Bowling Green, Nov. 

***Practical Work in See aene— lie Commission for the Blind, 965 
Franklin Ave., Columbus, O 

+Prevention of Blindness, No. 9—3rd Annual Report of the ee 
on Prevention of Blindness of the N. Y. Association for the Blind 

ttFourth Report of Social Service, Mass. Charitable Eye and Har in- 
firmary, 1910-1911. 
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2. It is of interest, especially in view of the lack of special 
hospital facilities in many parts of the country, to cite a recent 
example at the Boston Dispensary of the most intensive work im- 
aginable in caring through the clinic for cases of iritis, etc., 
where it was necessary to find a substitute for institution care,— 
the physician, the social worker and the visiting nurse here or- 
ganize home and dispensary visits so carefully that the patient 
has daily, skilled treatment,—in the morning through the phy- 
sicians at the dispensary, and in the afternoon through the nurse 
at home. In this way, the eight iritis cases thus far tried have 
been successfully treated. 

At the Boston Dispensary too, the presence of the social 
worker in the clinic makes it possible to carry out more efficient 
treatment with syphilitics, both congenital and acquired. A per- 
sistent attack is made on the fundamental trouble, instead of 
superficially on the many local symptoms as they arise. For 
example, children with Interstitial Keratitis, a damaging eye 
disease, generally traceable to syphilis, are treated not only for 
the eye condition, but constitutionally as well. A study is also 
made of other members of the family to arrest if possible the 
development of the disease in those already infected and to 
prevent its further spread in the family and the community. 
Ill. Field Work Associated with Work for the Blind. 
Unexpectedly practical work for prevention of blindness and con- 

servation of eyesight has been found possible in Massachusetts* in 
association with work for the blind. The underlying organization is 
a state board, authorized among many other things, to maintain a 
register of the blind, including a record of causes of blindness, and 
to do state wide work through field agents. The continuous reporting 
to the central office of this board by hospitals, physicians and social 
agencies, not only of the newly blind, but of cases in which work 
may be done for prevention of blindness by securing special education 
and occupation as well as by securing medical care, gives a chance 
for case work and an incentive such as comes only through personal 
acquaintance, both with those who need not have been blind and 
those for whom a chance of saving sight remains. 

The burden of preventive work, of study, of co-operation with 
medical and health authorities, of educational work and the general 
campaign falls upon a field worker for prevention of blindness** and 
conservation of eyesight who devotes full time to the subject. The 
other agents, especially the field worker for children, take active part 
in securing proper medical care, ete., for individuals coming to their 
attention, in the course of their regular work. 


*Fifth Annual Report, Mass. Commission for the Blind, 308 Ford 
Bldg, Hosten, 1911. 


ampaign for Good Eyesight, by Henry Copley Greene, Field Agent 
for Prevention of Blindness and Conservation of Eyesight, Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind. 
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IV. Care of the Eyes in Institutions for the Seeing. 

One of the finest opportunities for preventive and educational 
work towards eye-protection should come through not only our schools, 
public and private, but all institutions, public and private. 

In schools for delinquents, for example, the proportion of diseased 
and defective eyes is naturally greater than in the ordinary public 
schools, and an admirable system is that carried out at the Industrial 
School for Girls at Lancaster, Mass. On admission to the School, 
every girl’s eyes are examined, under the influence of drops, by an 
ophthalmologist who prescribes glasses if necessary, and sees that the 
prescription is accurately filled. Any ocular disease is treated. And 
when the young girls are transferred to the probation department, 
not only their general physical record, but their ocular history and 
prognosis, are also transferred, so that the superintendent of proba- 
tioners may intelligently secure any treatment that may be needed 
while the girls are under her care. 

V. Medical Social Field Work in a Rural Community. 

The best illustration of spirit and a most interesting illustration 
of method in work for prevention of blindness and conservation of 
eyesight is offered by the work of Dr. J. A. Stucky, of Lexington, 
Ky., among the Kentucky mountains, in co-operation with the local 
special schools. He says: 

‘*For more than a quarter of a century, I have had many pati- 
ents coming from the interior mountain region of Kentucky, with 
trachoma. The number of these cases increased each year, so I de- 
termined that I would personally visit these regions to investigate the 


cause of the disease . . . In September, 1911, accompanied by 
four trained nurses, we rode mule-back or in one of those springless 
mountain wagons . . . stopping at some of the mountain homes 
or school houses . . . It is rare to find a candle or lamp in 


these cabins, often finding the dip lamp our forefathers used long ago. 
These people all have a large degree of asthenopia or weakened ac- 
commodation for near vision. Many of them are hypermetropic, or 
far-sighted. 

‘¢At Hindman, in the clinic connected with the W. ©. T. U. 
Settlement School, we saw over 400 natives, some of whom we had 
seen in the April before, and 25 per cent. of the entire number had 
infectious diseases of the eyes. In 10 per cent. of this number, the 
vision was hopelessly impaired and in a large number was destroyed. 
Many of these patients came from the surrounding counties, some 
walking as far as 45 miles. . . . We had prepared for a large 
number of patients and in addition to the cabin hospital presided 
over by Miss Harriet Butler, of the W. C. T. U. Settlement, we had 
two Hospital tents. Besides the assistance of Dr. Wilgus Bach, of 
Jackson, Ky., five trained nurses, four of them from Lexington, Ky., 
and the help of some of the good women connected with the school, 


Or 


- 
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we had more than we could do, though we worked ten hours a day for 
one week . . . More than 80 operations under ether anaesthesia 
were performed, besides a number under local anaesthesia 

On this trip, in addition to holding the clinic, I examined all the 
children of several of the mountain schools as to the condition of 
their eyes, ears, noses and throats and teeth, and at Hindman, every 
one in the large, flourishing school was examined and a record kept 
of each pupil. 

‘‘The solution of the problem, as I have said before, is through 
education. This will be accomplished most effectually through the 
schools. One of the crying needs of these people is for clinical faci- 
lities, and for clinical opportunities, the need of the opportunity 
for relief from these diseased eyes from one who has paid especial 
attention to these diseases. A small hospital properly equipped would 
accomplish almost as much in the education of the people and would 
do more for the relief of the condition already referred to if pre- 
sided over by one who had been especially trained in the care of the 
eyes than anything else . . . To make the solution of the prob- 
lem still more ideal would be the placing of graduate nurses in the 
mountains qualified by especial training who could do the work 
similar to that done by the District Nurse in the cities and carry 
out the instruction of the medical attendant.’’ 


B. Study. 


Since we have directed both medical and social effort towards 
this piece of work, we have found ourselves to have been several 
times ‘‘a little off on the facts,’’ from either medical or social aspects 
taken alone, for example: 

1. On the ground that midwives were mainly responsible for 
the bad results, we have out of twenty-five states making ophthalmia 
neonatorum a reportable disease only 5 or 6 which make physicians 
liable for failure to report. The facts of the case for Massachusetts 
at least have been brought in through hospital social service studies, 
where the medical history has been supplemented by social history in 
388 cases of infant ophthalmia covering a period of* four years and 
showing that 368 cases were attended by physicians and of 65 cases 
which reached the hospital too late and became wholly or partly blind, 
59 had been attended by a physician. 

2. Studies through the Research Department of the Boston School 
for Social Workers, and later studies by the Field Agent of the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, have also brought into prom- 
inence certain facts of practical value. 

As to the prevalence and the treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum, 
a field study by the Research Department of the School for Social 


*Fourth Report of Social Service Work at the Massachusets Charitable 


Eye and Ear rmary, 1910-1911. Ophthalmia Neonatorum section  re- 
printed in. 
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Workers,** for the first time brought clearly to light the fact that at 
least six cases per 1,000 births occurred in the cities investigated, that 
while 15 per cent. of the births were attended by midwives using no 
preventive at any birth, 42 per cent. of all births were attended by 
physicians who also used no preventive at birth; and that, among 104 
investigated cases of ophthalmia neonatorum, 44 were treated by ob- 
stetrical practitioners who had received no training in the care of 
eye disease, and who failed to prevent blindness in every fifth case. 

This study paved the way (1) for a law empowering the State 
Board of Health to furnish all physicians with a prophylactic outfit; 
(2) for a regulation requiring the use of the prophylactic at every 
birth in any Lying-in Hospital and also requiring that every case 
discharged uncured shall immediately be reported to the State Board 
of Health; (3) for a law requiring notification of births within 48 
hours; (4) for a law requiring that the reporting law be printed on 
all birth return blanks; (5) for thorough enforcement of the report- 
ing law; (6) for the following up of all reported cases by the public 
health authorities; and (7) for a growing insistance on at least a 
minimum of efficient treatment for every case of this disease. 

Further studies by the Research Department and by the Commis- 
sion’s Field Agent for Conservation, have influenced eye records by 
emphasizing the importance of racial and occupational factors in 
relation to both accidents and diseases of eye. These further studies 


‘ have also brought vividly to light the amount of blindness due to ac- 


cidents destroying the sight of the remaining eye, where the first has 
already been ruined by accident or disease; to phlyctenular keratitis 
as the second of all eye diseases in the order of prevalence, and to 
syphilis as the next most prevalent cause of eye diseases. 


©. Legislation 


What experience has shown during the five years past on the 
subject of the value and limitations of legislation, can only be hinted 
at. Valuable legislation bearing closely upon the protection of eye- 
sight has included: 

1. Protection from Eye Strain. 

School Eye examinations. 

Supervision of School and Factory Lighting. 
Protection from Disease: 

*“Ophthalmia Neonatorum a Reportable Disease. 
Early Birth Return Laws. 

Provision for Free Distribution of Prophylactic. 


**Ophthalmia Neonatorum in Ten Massachusetts cities, monograph No. 
1. American Association for Conservation of Vision. 


*Public Health Bulletin No. Treasury ent Public Health 
ital L halmia Neonatorum, an 


in force in the United 


J. W. i 
ulations ofthe » various states relating to the reporting of 


cases ~ 4 si blic Health and Marine Hospital Service. 
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Regulation of Lying-in Hospitals. 
Abolition of the Common Towel. 
3. Protection from Accident: 

Protection of Minors in Industry. 

Investigation and Prevention of Industrial Accidents to the 
Eye. 

Workmen’s Compensation Law with special provision for 
partial loss of sight. 


D. Enforcement of Laws. 


The most effective lessons of all perhaps have come through 
efforts for enforcement of the reporting law for ophthalmia neona- 
torum. 

The discovery has been made that a system of prevention for 
this single cause of blindness, if it is to stand the test of the in- 
dividual case, calls for such organization and follow-up work as none 
of us dreamed of. We should no longer recommend the reporting 
law except as it may go hand in hand with inspection from health 
authorities of reported cases, transfer to hospitals of severe cases, 
and follow-up visits for discharged cases. 

In Massachusetts the excellent reporting law of 1905 was* prac- 
tically a dead letter outside of Boston until 1909, when the question 
of enforcement was tackled by the State Board of Health. An ade- 
quate handling of a case is best attained by active representation of 
the three parties concerned: 


1. Medical authorities as represented by the special hospital. 

2. Public health authorities by state and local boards of health. 

3. The needlessly blind, as represented by a field worker for 
prevention under a State Board for the Blind. 


A comparison of recent reports of the New York and the Massa- 
chusetts State Boards of Health, shows for the same month, five re- 
ported cases of ophthalmia neonatorum in one state and 135 in the 
other. This means, not that the disease is twenty-seven times more 
prevalent in one state than in the other, but that, in one state, and 
not the other, a local Board of Health and the State Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children have prosecuted physician after 
physician who have violated the reporting law. On the ground tnat 
any violation of the law deprives the health authorities of the op- 
portunity to see that proper treatment is secured, the local board of 
health has prosecuted physicians without reference to whether or 
not their violation of the law has been followed by serious results. 
The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, on the other hand, 
has prosecuted, in various localities, only physicians whose violation 

*Massachusetts Bulletins and Reprints: Bulletin No. 3, aan Law to 


Prevent Blindness in Babies. Reprint No. 12, Lost ht t 
Boston Common, Oct, 7, 1911. Sig he Law. 
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of the law has been combined with apparent neglect resulting in 
blindness. Both courses are logical from the point of view of the 
agencies concerned; and both have resulted in an enormously in- 
creased observance of the law. 

Midwives have been prosecuted in Boston and Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts; Cleveland, Ohio, and doubtless in other cities. 

Under Workman’s Compensation laws, awards for the loss of an 
eye have already been made to workmen in more than one state. 
Such awards, as they multiply, are counted on as strong inducements 
to employers to put in use and in force devices and rules for the 
protection of eyesight. A newspaper report of May 7th states: 


‘*Pifteen Years’ Pay for Loss of An Eye.’’ 

San Francisco, May 7.—In the first decision of the kind the 
California Industrial Accident Board rules that Harry Christ, an 
employe of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph company, who lost 
an eye while at work, shall receive $100 for medical and surgical ex- 
penses, full wages for hospital time, 65 per cent. of his wages for 
the following eight weeks, 65 per cent. of his estimated loss in earn- 
ing capacity thereafter for a maximum period of 15 years. 

The board finds that, although the loss of an eye does not neces- 
sarily impair a man’s earning capacity, it increases the difficulty of 
finding work. 

E. Education and Publicity. 


The main question for the social worker seems to be the ques- 
tion of when to call in an expert. ‘‘Education in this specialized 
and yet all-involving field of public health, demands such a revitaliz- 
ing of existing medical schools, of training schools for nurses and 
social workers, and of State Boards of Registration for Physicians 
and Nurses,—such a revitalizing of all these that the physicians, 
nurses and social workers, (including public administrators) shall be 
eager to call in experts, to work with them, and to work for them, 
in the saving of eyesight.’’ 

Proper work in this field also requires the education of experts, 
medical, nursing and social, whose specialty shall be, each in their 
own department, the preservation of eyesight. Only through such in- 
creased education can the demand, now too often falsely filled by 
so-called ‘‘eyesight specialists,’ ‘‘optometrists,’’ ete., etc., be legit- 
imately filled. 

Meantime the wider public must be reached, and is being reached 
by health authorities, through circulars and the direct work of their 
inspectors, and nurses; by such State Commissions as the Ohio Com- 
mission for the Blind, with its traveling lecturer, and its newspaper 
pages; by Field Agents; by Social Service Departments, and by such 
loan exhibits, lantern slides and popular lectures as have been made 
use of by New York workers. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMITTEE ON HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
By Elizabeth V. H. Richard, Chairman. 
Background and Beginnings. 


To understand the hospital social service movement, it will be 
necessary to follow certain forces which have been responsible for 
its development. Roughly defined, these forces are three-fold: 

First, the industrial changes which have crowded the masses into 
the cities. Neighborhood life has gone and with it the family phy- 
sician and his intimate knowledge of the family’s life. Dispensaries 
and hospitals have multiplied in number and grown in size, until 
health and disease, once so personal and individual, are being met 
wholesale. 

Second, the change in the character of medical treatment. Fol- 
lowing the passing of the family physician, has come the ‘‘ passing of 
pills and powders.’’ Drugs are no longer the chief dependence of 
the physician, but rather ‘‘food, rest, sunshine, bathing, massage,— 
these are the sheet anchors of our new Materia Medica.’’ 


Third, the growing sense of the social causes of disease. This 


has been most universally acknowledged in tuberculosis, whose cure 
demands attack not only on the tubercle bacilli, but on low wages, 
long hours of work and unsanitary homes and shops. 


To meet the ineffectiveness of this wholesale treatment of dis- 
pensary and hospital, came the first organized expression of social 
service. In 1905 Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, placed ‘‘a nurse 
with some settlement experience’’ in the Out-Patient Department of 
the Massachusetts General hospital. 

She was to be useful in the following ways: Bringing to the 
physician a knowledge of patient’s home and work conditions, she 
would extend his field of examination; making it possible for the 
patients to carry out his prescriptions of ‘‘food, rest, sunshine, ete.,’’ 
she would help make treatment effective; steering patients with just 
a kindly toned direction to the right clinic, she might bring some 
vivid personal interest to the hundreds who filed bewildered through 
the maze of a mute institutionalized routine. 

That social worker was an answer to a demand for more efficient 
medical treatment. She was to restore to the physicians that intimate 
acquaintance with their patients’ lives, which as family physicians, 
they had found necessary, but had lost in the impersonal routine of 
institutional practice; and she was to make possible the complex 
diagnosis and treatment that come with replacement of drugs by hygiene 
and sanitation and with realization of the social bases of health. 
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Development and Organization. 

During the seven years since the establishment of a social worker 
at the Massachusetts General hospital, about sixty hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in eleven cities have organized in various forms, to meet the 
growing demand for social service departments. So contagious has 
been the consciousness of the need for social service that this demand 
has come from within the hospital, and from without, from doctors, 
from boards of managers, from philanthropic individuals and charit- 
able agencies. One doctor has been known to refuse a universally 
coveted dispensary appointment saying: ‘‘You have no social workers 
and I would never attempt to work again without one.’’ 

The need once recognized, has made such an appeal, that it is 
almost impossible to state the exact number of departments now 
established. Like mushrooms, they have grown up in a night. The 
movement is suffering from a forced growth. 

The special center of interest is usually responsible for the form 
of organization of the social service department. Differing in details, 
they fall into four general groups: Those organized and controlled by 
the hospital board and taking a parallel place with the medical de- 
partments; those organized and supervised by a committee appointed 
by the board; those organized by a self appointed committee, yet 
recognized by the management; those started and supervised by an 
outside social agency, such as the Associated Charities. 

There seems to be little change in the purpose of present social 
service departments from that outlined by Dr. Cabot. As intimacy 
with the routine and problems of the hospital has grown, the field of 
activity has broadened and deepened. Where, at first for instance, 
the social worker casually extended little kindnesses to patients who 
did not understand directions, now in two hospitals at least, social 
workers are at the admitting desk—a strategie point for smoothing out 
difficulties and misunderstandings. 

While ‘‘making diagnosis complete’’ is included in many out- 
lines of social service, it should hardly be given much prominence, It 
is true that in infrequent instances, diagnosis has been completed by 
the investigation of the social worker. For example—as the result of a 
home visit in connection with a child treated for tubercular glands, 
a family history was secured which led to the discovery that the 
glands were of syphilitic origin. Such illustrations are in reality only 
bi-products of the social worker’s most valuable contribution to the 
hospital, namely—her assistance in making treatment effective. It 
is on this ground that most advance has been made in development 
and organization. Specialization has already been felt in the divi- 
sion of work. In the larger departments will be found the tuberculosis 
worker, the worker with nervous patients, the worker with sex prob- 
lems, the worker for children and babies and a social investigator. 

These workers may be found in a central department to which 
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the physicians refer their cases, or they may be granted the privilege 
of themselves choosing from the admitting desk or books, the pa- 
tients whose condition suggests the need of their help. And they may 
also be distributed in the clinics as part of equipment, and as one 
physician expressed it ‘‘so much a part of my clinic, that patients 
feel no line between medical and social treatment.’’ 


Opportunities and Implications. 


Certain opportunities are taking shape as natural outgrowths of 
the daily experience of social workers in hospitals. It is in these 
larger implications of the movement that its future should be con- 
ceived. Six opportunities suggest themselves: 

1. An opportunity for helping a whole group may come from 
carefully watching accumulated individual cases. One hundred and 
fifteen children had come to a children’s hospital for treatment; 
thence to a social worker for home supervision of extensions and 
braces. As child after child came, the social worker realized that she 
was touching a big educational problem. Now the school system of 
one of our large cities is being considered afresh, as the result of that 
one hospital social worker’s startling presentation of the number of 
erippled children without suitable school provision. 

2. To social workers in hospitals is given the opportunity of 
bringing together and interpreting the experience of two experts—the 
physician and the social worker. To the physician the social workers 
may indicate the limitations of his patients resources for health; and 
to the social worker in the community, struggling to rehabilitate those 
who have stumbled, they may pass on the physical situation and its 
significance. Examples of ‘‘the social worker’s education of the 
physician,’’ have been all too loudly recited. Of the physicians con- 
tribution to social work, less has been heard but its significance is 
even deeper, for it touches one of the fundamental elements of social 
distress; it raises the question—how far character may be dependent 
on neglected or unimprovable physical handicap. As an example of 
the physical significance of social failure, a recent social service report 
cites—‘the case of a man, forty-eight years of age, who was sent 
to us one day, ragged, emaciated—almost helpless without the glasses, 
which had been broken a few days before. His record with the pub- 
lie and private charities of and other cities was a very bad one. 
Tdleness, drink, immorality, neglect of his children. The hospital found 
a condition of high myopia, which had been corrected only after the 
man had passed his twenty-fifth year—when he had thoroughly learned 
the lesson of idleness and the rest had followed easily. All his life 
he had been handicapped. In school, where his fellow pupils who had 
better vision, left him far behind; later when work was difficult to 
find, and for him, almost impossible to keep; and later still after 
glasses had been found to help the vision, by the habit of idleness and 
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its attendant evils acquired through little fault of his own. There 
was no doubt about his very bad record, but the hospital finding left 
much doubt as to his individual responsibility for it.”’ 

3. Medical social workers have an opportunity to pass on to 
the community something of the solid spirit and inspiration of medical 
science. A lifetime of service in medicine is rewarded if it yields at 
the end one step in the understanding and cure of disease. Nothing is 
accepted as fact that has not been proved in thousands of cases. 
Surely this struggle for truth, which gladly counts a lifetime as a 
second, has a message for the social workers who are impatient for 
their more universal acceptance by the medical profession. We must 
be willing to prove our usefulness again and again. 

4. Too much has been said about the social workers’ opportunity 
for humanizing the hospital. No one element in any institution will 
change its entire character. There is no magic in the social worker. 
In fact, social workers may well feel humble before the infinite hu- 
manity and tenderness of many physicians. The social worker may 
be an element to give the hospital pause in its unthinking routine, 
but not until each physician, each nurse, each employee, feels and ex- 
presses with the patients that ‘‘goodwill,’’ without which personal re- 
lationship is dead, will the hospital be truly humanized. 

This ‘‘goodwill’’ is indeed but an expression of understanding 
and understanding comes with knowledge. All attempts to bring to 


. physicians or nurses, first hand knowledge of their patients are be- 


ing welcomed as vital opportunities for the humanizing of the hos- 
pital. One such attempt is well under way in connection with the 
medical department of Indiana university. The dean of the depart- 
ment, who has had considerable experience in social work, conducts a 
weekly social conference following a medical clinic. In the social con- 
ference, certain of the patients who have been already under observa- 
tion and with whom the students are familiar medically, are selected 
for social care. They are assigned to medical students who volunteer 
for follow-up work in the homes. A member of the Sociology De- 
partment in the university supervises their visiting. 

5. Social work is proving itself in hospitals an opportunity for 
economy. The first conception of social service was naturally in rela- 
tion to ‘‘acute’’ cases socially, whose very helplessness spoke for 
itself. These ‘‘acute’’ cases require long care and are therefore ex- 
pensive. In taking them up, the social departments in large hospitals 
have dealt with only about 5 per cent. of the hospital’s total pa- 
tients; but a review of the yearly cost of this limited service has 
seemed to spell prohibition to anything like complete extension of the 
social department. Further knowledge of the situation, however, 
brings out certain very encouraging facts. First that these ‘‘acute’’ 
cases are in reality only a small and manageable fraction of the total 
hospital patients, and also that the hospital, even in dollars and cents, 
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cannot afford to neglect them. A carefully analyzed example of the 
dangers attendant on failure to follow up treatment, is that of a 
family treated both in the ward and ‘‘out-patient’’ of a large hos- 
pital. Every member of the family, eleven in number, had been given 
treatments and medicine amounting to a cost of $255.27. At the end 
of three years they were referred to the social service department. 
A thorough investigation showed that nothing had been accomplished 
medically. Then in a week’s time it was proved that the oversight 
and instruction of a social worker was all that had been needed to 
eure the infection, which had spread from ignorance through the en- 
tire family. 

6. Social workers placed in the clinics, have demonstrated their 
opportunity to improve the clinic’s medical efficiency. In addition to 
earing for the ‘‘acute’’ cases, the social worker as an integral part 
of the clinic renders assistance in its routine. With the opportunity 
to see every patient, she often learns facts pertinent to diagnosis and 
treatment. By systematically keeping track of the days when patients 
should return and when they fail to do so by encouraging them to re- 
turn by some personal notification she lessens the waste disclosed by 
a recent investigation of two days new patients coming to the Boston 
Dispensary. Such an investigation was made to ascertain, among other 
facts, ‘‘how many patients, who were suffering from diseases, the cure 
of which require consecutive treatment, failed to return.’’ At a 
very conservative estimate, the investigation places the number at 
33 per cent. When one stops to consider that this number includes 
syphilis, gonorrhea and tuberculosis, one realizes that social workers 
who can help to organize a clinic so that this number is reduced to 
a minimum, are rendering service of enormous value both medically 
and socially. 

Futuse Soundings. 


The future holds the responsibility of determining standards of 
work and standards of training. Already beginnings have been made 
in both directions. In New York and Philadelphia, organizations of 
the local social service departments have been formed to meet and 
discuss mutual problems. The New York School of Philanthropy for 
two years has offered special courses in Medical Social Service. In 
1912, the Boston School for Social Workers will offer a second year 
course for the training of Medical Social Workers. Under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, Miss Cannon, head worker of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital Social Service Department, is writing 
a text book on Hospital Social Service. 

The movement is still in its infancy and those who are guiding its 
growth may well feel the seriousness of their position. They can take 
no safer ground than that of being ready to allow social service to 
find its place unhampered by any previous conception about it. Each 
year is demonstrating that Social Service in its relation to the hos- 
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pital management, to other charities in the community, even to the 
doctors and patients, will pass through many changes before it 
reaches its greatest usefulness. Each year is teaching Hospital Social 
Workers the truth of Emerson’s saying: ‘‘In proportion to our related- 
ness are we strong.’’ 

° 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


The origin of the study of the evils arising from hazardous occu- 
pations is distinctly medical. The literature of the past three 
or four decades contains many investigations of the effects of metal 
poisoning, dust inhalation and other toxic substances. The medical 
knowledge of the nature and means for preventing tuberculosis has 
been largely interwoven with the study of occupational disease con- 
ditions, especially those involving the constant inhalation of toxic 
gases, vapors and fumes, as well as irritant dusts and fibres. This 
knowledge and investigation from the medical standpoint began to 
attract attention from the social and economic aspects, and for some 
years past in foreign countries, notably in England, Germany and 
France, legislation has been enacted to abolish or control some of the 
more serious of the occupational disease hazards. In the United 
States, however, it is only within a year or two that such legislation 
has been promulgated and a beginning of control has been made in 
eight states by requiring physicians to report the presence of cases 
which they may meet with, of a half dozen types of occupatior al 
diseases. 

As yet in this country, the economic advantage to the employer 
of protecting his workmen from di hazard by proper mechanical. 
‘structural and other means, as well y frequent physical examina- 
tions conducted by physicians, has not yet been appreciated. The oc- 
cupational accidents are far more definite than the occupational dis- 
eases in immediate cause and effect; the latter also being subject to 
definite limitations in extent. An occupational disease, on the con- 
trary, begins insiduously, lasts with remissions through long periods 
of time, perhaps for many years, and may eventually prove fatal, 
either of itself or by laying the foundation for some other malady 
such as tuberculosis. Hence, the study of the occupational diseases 
is complex and conclusions should be formulated only after very 
eareful and prolonged investigation, Many other conditions, such as 
alcoholism, syphilis, faulty home envf¥enment, poor food, and anxiety 
(developed especially under ‘‘speeding up’’) are factors to be reck- 
oned with in their relationship to occupational diseases, but are fac- 
tors which may largely be neglected in the study of occupational 
injuries. For these reasons it is much more difficult to convince the 
employer that a disease, such as chronic lead poisoning, actually 
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exists among his workmen, than it would be to convince him that a 
surgical injury, by a machine for example, was due to neglect in 
giving sufficient warning or protection to the workman. 

An active campaign of education in regard to the nature of 
occupational diseases, harmful substances and harmful trades should be 
conducted among physicians, employers and industrial workmen alike. 
Remedial legislation should be suspended until more reliable scien- 
tific data have been gathered regarding the prevalence, distribution 
and exact nature of the occupational diseases as met with in this 
country. As to the extent of the problem involved, some idea may 
be gathered from the following facts: Dr. John B. Andrews has 
gathered records of sixty fatal cases of lead poisoning occurring in 
1909 and 1910 in New York State. Dr. Gilman Thompson has col- 
lected records of more than three hundred cases of lead poisoning 
among patients sufficiently ill to seek hospital or dispensary relief in 
only three out of many similar institutions in New York City. Six 
deaths from inhaling the vapor of wood alcohol used as a diluent of 
varnish applied to the interior of beer vats have resulted in the 
cities of Buffalo and New York within a short time. 

The research of Mrs. Lindon W. Bates on mercury poisoning in 
the industries of New York and vicinity tabulates one hundred and 
two cases of patients who were for the most part fatally affected by 
this poison. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton in her investigation of lead poisoning for 
the State of Illinois, special Commission, found lead poisoning in 33 
out of 56 industrial establishments where lead was used in manufac- 
turing, with a yearly average of 665 cases of plumbism. 

The hospitals and clinics of the larger cities of the country con- 
tain at all times illustrations of occupational diseases, many of the 
patients being permanently disabled. 

Dr. Fred L. Keays in a research upon the caisson disease, > 
served 20 fatal cases in the Pennsylvania tunnels in New York City. 

The important problems of collecting information, of educating 
the public and of devising remedial measures through legislation, or 
otherwise, in regard to the occupational diseases are at present being 
actively dealt with by several organizations, namely: 

First: National Conference on Industrial Diseases, the first of 
which conferences was held in Chicago in 1910; the second is to be 
held in Atlantic City in 1912. 

Second: A committee on Industrial Diseases of the American 
Medical Association, under the section on Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health. 

Third: The International Congress on Hygiene and Public Health, 
which at a meeting in Washington in September, 1912, is to devote 
‘onsiderable time to a special discussion of the occupational diseases. 

Fourth: In at least eight states, either the Labor Bureaus or 
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the Departments of Health of the state have undertaken a compila- 
tion of statistics regarding the prevalence and nature of the occu- 
pational diseases. 

In New York State, a printed classification of these diseases, 
giving in parallel columns, the name of the trade, the hazardous sub- 
stance, the chief symptoms and name of the disease has been issued 
to the medical profession, social service workers and any persons will- 
ing to co-operate in the work. 

An informal Committee on the Study of Occupational Diseases 
was organized by Dr. Gilman Thompson in the Autumn of 1911, to 
co-operate with the State Labor Bureau, the State Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission and other organizations in a study of occupational 
diseases. The committee in its membership comprises such interests 
as those of sociology, economics, scientific chemistry, labor legislation, 
philanthropy, workmen’s insurance and medicine. This Committee 
has been recently absorbed by the New York Association for Labor 
Legislation, where it is continuing an active compaign of investiga- 
tion and instruction. 

The Hospitals and Public Health Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine has also devoted considerable time to the study 
of this subject and during the winter a large public meeting at the 
Academy was addressed on the occupational diseases by a number 
of those prominent in this study. 

It is earnestly hoped that the results of all this investigation, 
which at present is being so actively pushed forward, will result in 
the amelioration of much occupational disease, and it is the ambition 
of the Committee above mentioned eventually to secure the establish- 
ment in New York of an institute and hospital for the study of 
occupational diseases modeled after that which was opened in 
Milan, Italy, in 1910. 

It is of great importance to secure uniformity in nomenclature 
of the occupational diseases and a study of this subject is at present 
being made by the National Bureau of the Census. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation having branches 
in so many different states, can do much to secure uniformity in 
matters of nomenclature, the collection of data and formulation of 
suggestions for betterment and for restrictive legislation. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON INSANITY AND EPILEPSY 


Of all domains of medicine, psychiatry has been the first to or- 
ganize systematic efforts of social work in the form of after-care. 
While in the main eleemosynary, these efforts were in many ways 
closely connected with the problem of finding a suitable environment 
for convalescents and suitable care for patients who, with a little 
help, could re-establish themselves outside of institutions. The physi- 
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cians of institutions not infrequently were able to enlist the interest 
and help of more fortunate former patients, and also of persons inter- 
ested in charity in its various senses. A paper of Mr. C. W. Beers 
on after-care gives a sketch of the development of the problem. For 
many years before such work was actually organized, it was suggested 
and recommended by physicians and others who had made a study of 
European experiments along this line, and had become convinced 
from their own experience of the need of such work. In 1893, at 
the annual meeting of the American Medico-Psychological Association, 
and in 1894, at the meeting of the American Neurological Association, 
papers were read, bringing the matter to the attention of these so- 
cieties, and a committee of three physicians appointed by the Neuro- 
logical Association made an extended inquiry, through a circular letter, 
regarding the opinion of representative alienists and neurologists on 
the subject. A large majority of these specialists advocated the es- 
tablishment of a system of temporary relief for discharged, recov- 
ered and improved insane patients of the dependent class, preferably 
by associations under private auspices. In 1897, the subject was pre- 
sented to the National Conference of Charities and Correction. No 
active steps were taken, however, towards the organization of such 
work until some years later. It was largely due to Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, vice-president of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation that such work was put into practical operation. Miss Schuy- 
ler, who had on the occasion of visits to England, familiarized her- 
self with the work of the English After-Care Society, brought the 
matter to the attention of the State Charities Aid Association and 
the State Hospital authorities of New York State. At the conference 
held January 30th, 1905, of the State Commission of Lunacy, with 
managers and superintendents of state hospitals and representatives 
of the State Charities Aid Association, the establishment of a sys- 
tem of after-care was discussed, and resolutions were adopted calling 
on the State Charities Aid Association to organize and put into prac- 
tical operation a system of after-care for the insane in New York 
State. On this occasion, Dr. Meyer read a paper on ‘‘The Problem 
of After-Care and Organization of Societies for the Prophylaxis of 
Mental Disorders,’’ setting forth a plan for the assistance of needy 
patients, and also dealing with the need for preventive work and 
the general education of the public regarding the causes and pre- 
vention of mental diseases. Dr. Meyer had at this time established 
in connection with the patients under his supervision at the Man- 
hattan State Hospital the visitation by volunteers of the homes from 
which certain patients had come, with a view to securing needed 
data regarding case histories, and carrying news of patients and their 
families to one another, relieving anxiety on both sides. 

The State Charities Aid Association’s plan of organization of its 
work for the after-care of the insane included a central committee in 
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charge, and local committees for the different hospitals, consisting of 
members of the Association living in the district from which the 
hospital draws its patients, with the superintendent and two or more 
managers ex-officio. The central committee, organized in February, 
1906, employed from April Ist of that year an agent experienced in 
social work to assist the volunteer committees in their work for the 


discharged patients referred to them by the hospitals. The methods 
used are: 


1. Paving the way for the discharge of patients by seeing that 
the necessary conditions can be assured in the old or new homes. 
2. Securing positions and work for those needing such -help. 
3. Financial assistance, temporary board during convalescence, 


etc. 


4. Visits to assure the carrying out of the recommendations, and 
occasional timely consultations of the physicians. 

5. Maintenance of friendly and constructive relations between 
the public and the hospitals and dispensaries. 

6. Occasional lectures and possibly also exhibits to attract the 
attention of the public to the possibilities of collaboration. 

From the outset, the, State Charities Aid Association looked upon 
this after-care work as an experiment in a field that might be con- 
sidered to belong properly to the hospitals. Dr. Meyer early pointed 
out that ‘‘it is in the interest of the hospital to be the leading ele- 
ment of the after-eare organization and prophylaxis organization in 
its district’’ and the Manhattan and Central Islip State Hospitals, the 
two larger institutions receiving patients from New York City, were 
sufficiently convinced of the value of after-care for their patients to 
wish to undertake the responsibility for such work, and at the re- 
quest of the State Charities Aid Association, the consent of the State 
Commission in Lunacy was secured, an appropriation of state money 
authorized, and an agent appointed from November Ist, 1911, to carry 
on the work for both hospitals. Of course, one agent serving these 
two enormous hospitals can attend only the most obviously needy 
eases, but a beginning has been made and a principle established. 
Already other hospitals in the state are considering the appointment 
of social service workers, and it is anticipated that work of this 
sort will be gradually extended. This step assures greater interest 
on the part of the hospital staffs. It is expected that the committees 
of the State Charities Aid Association will continue to help in the neces- 
sary organization of the public in the hospital districts towards a 
fruitful and vigorous collaboration of the existing agencies which 
ean be appealed to for help and for a promotion of mental hygiene 
in the community for the repression of alcoholism and unsanitary 
conduct of life, primarily in the families of the patients, but also 
in families and parts of the population which are merely endangered, 
owing to otherwise insufficient social activities. 
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Soon after the State Charities Aid Association of New York State 
undertook its work for the after-care of the imsane, an organized 
movement towards the prevention and relief of mental diseases was 
started in Connecticut. The Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene 
dates from May, 1908. The organizer and executive secretary of this 
society was Mr. Clifford W. Beers, the author of ‘‘A Mind That 
Found Itself.’’? Mr. Beers’ plan was the organization of a National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, with state societies in different states. 
The first of the state societies to be organized, that of Connecticut, 
had among its objects, ‘‘to advise and assist those in danger of 
nervous and mental disorders, or actually ill, to co-operate with the 
hospitals in the work of caring for the insane, and to assist the many 
who are discharged as cured or improved, so that relapses due to 
avoidable and remediable causes may be prevented, to enlighten the pub- 
lic regarding all phases of mental disorder in the care of the insane.’’ 

This society grew quickly to a large membership, and now em- 
ploys a woman field secretary who devotes herself largely to the 
assistance of individual cases. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene was organized in 
February, 1909. Three years later it secured a fund of $50,000 and 
is about entering upon work for the investigation of the methods of 
caring for the insane, and educational work looking towards an im- 
provement in the condition of mental and nervous cases and the pre- 


vention of insanity. The chief objects of the Committee are given 
as follows: 


‘*To work for the protection of the mental health of the public, to 
help raise the standard of care for those threatened with mental dis- 
order, or actually ill, to promote the study of mental disorders in all 
their forms and relations, and to disseminate knowledge concerning their 
causes, treatment and prevention, to obtain from every source reliable 
data regarding the conditions and methods of dealing with mental dis- 
orders, to enlist the aid of the Federal Government so far as may seem 
desirable, to co-ordinate existing agencies and help organize in each 
state in the Union an allied or independent society for mental hygiene, 
similar to the existing Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene.’’ 

In the State of New York, the State Charities Aid Association’s 
Committee on the After-Care of the Insane has changed its name to 
‘*Committee on Mental Hygiene’’ and on October Ist, 1910, entered 
upon an educational campaign for the prevention of insanity. By 
means of the circulation of popular pamphlets, the holding of public 
meetings, the giving of lectures, the promotion of clinics, and other 
means this Committee is endeavoring to educate the public regarding 
the causes of insanity, the means of preventing it, and the facilities for 
securing early treatment. 

In a number of other states there are already more or less marked 
movements in the direction of mental hygiene and after-care work. 
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The Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene was incorporated early 
in the year 1910, and an agent was appointed and began work in 
June of that year. The work at the outset was confined to after-care; 
that is, looking up the home surroundings and fvllowing up cases 
paroled from institutions for the insane to Cook County. in the 
winter of 1910 calls began to come to the society from different chari- 
table organizations for assistance in cases which had never been com- 
mitted to institutions, but in whom a mental difficulty was suspected, 
and a number of such cases were taken up and a diagnosis made by 
alienists at the request of the society, and treatment given. In the 
spring of 1911, the society was asked to direct the work of two 
nurses to be employed by the county to investigate cases before they 
were adjudged insane. This work has been undertaken by the society. 
Apparently, as yet, there is no independent movement on the part of 
the hospitals to undertake the responsibility for the after-care of their 
own patients. 


In Minnesota, a man and a woman, formerly nurses, are con- 
nected with the State Board of Control to visit patients on parole. 

In Missouri, the State Board of Charities and Corrections has 
arranged with the Board of Public Welfare of Kansas City, an efficient 
social agency, to provide after-care for inmates paroled and dis- 
charged from the various state charitable and penal institutions, and 
the Board hopes to co-operate with similar societies in other parts of 
the state, if this experiment proves successful. 


In Maryland, the After-Care Committee of the Maryland Psy- 
chiatric Society has undertaken to raise a fund to pay the salary 
and expenses of a physician to do after-care and preventive work 
in connection with the hospitals, collaborating with existing social 
service and organized charitable agencies, and when this fund is 
sufficient such a worker will be employed. 

In Wisconsin one of the hospitals co-operates with charitable so- 
cieties, who visit the home of the patients previous to discharge on 
parole and after discharge, and give such assistance as may seem to 
be needed. 

In Massachusetts, New Jersey, and to some extent elsewhere, field 
workers supplied by the Eugenies Record Office to secure data regard- 
ing the heredity of insane and feeble-minded inmates of state insti- 
tutions have brought to the attention of the hospitals the need for 
social service work in connection with many of the patients and their 
families, and it is likely that in many cases such work will be an 
outgrowth of the purely scientific research that is now being carried 
on in conection with these institutions. 

In one locality an inquiry into the home conditions of patients 
discharged on parole from hospitals for the insane has led to a study 
of the extent to which the birth of defective children is a result of 
the return of such patients to their homes. Patients suffering from 
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forms of mental disease which are recurrent in their nature are very 
likely to spend months or years of their lives between these recurrent 
attacks in the care of their families. From the point of view of eu- 
genics, the return of such persons to normal family life is likely to 
be disastrous. 

Preventive work is a natural outgrowth of ameliorative and cura- 
tive work and the assistance of individuals is likely to lead to recog- 
nition of the need for the education of the general public as to the 
causes of the trouble and the means of preventing it. During the 
past six years, the whole problem of prophylaxis has been shown to 
depend quite extensively upon the same activity which promised the 
best results in the individual after-care of discharged patients, and 
during this time the medical aspect of such work has become more 
clearly defined. The preventive interests are especially strongly de- 
pendent on the successful organization of extramural work for the 
insane. 

The relation of the medical and the social end of the problem 
cannot be defined. It will always depend on the individuals engaged 
in the work and the extent to which they are on safe ground in their 
own field and capable of grasping the opportunities for helpfulness 
in the other. There is no doubt that the dispensaries and the social 
service departments have barely started on the great task awaiting 
them. An interdependence of medical and social aspects can hardly 
be spoken of at this stage; for this, the field is not sufficiently sur- 
veyed as yet. 

The outlook of the work depends very much on the persistent 
interest and activity of relatively few hard workers. An automatic 
working of a scheme cannot be expected. It is all the more desirable 
to encourage the individual methods of the relatively few workers to 
the utmost and to assure the possibility of getting adequate reports 
of the work from which it would become feasible to say what is ac- 
tually being attained. Out of adequate reports we would obtain the 
best practical guides for a spreading of the methods and of the in- 
terest, in the hospitals and dispensaries, and at large. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON VISITING NURSING. 


From the early days of Christianity we find interest shown in 
nursing the sick poor, usually by religious orders, as part of their 
religious duties. In the early part of the 19th century, Pastor Flied- 
ner and his good wife, at the little town of Kaiserwerth, laid the 
foundation of definite training in the care of the sick, especially in 
their homes, but it was always from the religious point of view, and 
these nurses were known as Deaconesses. It was here that Florence 
Nightingale came for her training, which combined with her own 
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knowledge and ideals issued forth into the modern training school 
for nurses. 

But it was Mr. Rathbone, a philanthropic merchant of Liverpool, 
who out of appreciation of nursing service rendered to his wife, con- 
ceived the idea of sending trained nurses into the homes of the sick 
poor. Because in those days—about 1858—such nurses were hard to 
find, he, after consultation with Miss Nightingale, also founded a 
school in Liverpool to train nurses for this service; and from that 
time the work has grown rapidly in England and other countries. It 
has been slow to take root in America. In the last ten years, how- 
ever, it has made rapid strides, first through the interest of graduate 
nurses themselves and later through co-operation enlisted by nurses 
of men and women seeking new forms of philanthropic usefulness. 
At that time medical work for the poor consisted in the treat- 
ment of disease in hospitals and dispensaries, or in homes by private 
or city physicians, without consideration of the social circumstan- 
ces of the diseased, except as individual medical men were 
inspired to play providence in individual cases. Social work in con- 
nection with homes was represented by mothers’ clubs, and the visits 
of kindergartners, school teachers and settlement residents, without 
observation of the physical conditions of the home in relation to the 
health of the family. Relief with little basis in investigation or ref- 
erence to records and constructive case-work was given by various 
organizations and by churches. 

The district nurses, daily giving bed-side care in the homes of the 
sick poor, found themselves in constantly increasing co-operation with 
the hospitals which admitted patients in larger and larger numbers 
upon the application of the new Visiting Nurse Association. They 
also found themselves increasingly perplexed in regard to the use 
of the great hospital dispensaries for such of their patients as were 
in their trained eyes the victims of rapacious or ill-qualified physi- 
cians. While attempting to steer cautiously between the danger of 
violating medical etiquette on one hand, and what seemed criminal 
neglect or mis-treatment of human need on the other, the nurses did 
undoubtedly increase the attendance in those clinics in which they— 
as protectors of the poor—felt a certainty that their cases would receive 
just and skillful treatment. 


As it became evident that the activities of visiting nurses mul- 
tiplied material for special clinics and convalescent homes, new po- 
sitions were offered to them in connection with older organized medi- 
eal work, followed speedily by the creation of new forms—in social 
dispensaries for the prevention of tuberculosis and infant mortality, 
and for the instruetion and care of maternity cases. The nurses’ 
work continued to demonstrate new needs for more work in the home, 
and scientific and humanitarian interest met in response to the revela- 
tions her trained observation made, and united to send out more 
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curses as indispensable agents in a new education of society. A little 
later the perception of the economic value of the nurse as a factor in 
the health of the community led to the appointment by Boards of 
Health of larger number of nurses in the departments of tuberculosis 
and infant hygiene and of medical inspection and nursing in the schools. 

At present there are some localities in which there is very 
little medical-social work done by any other than a visiting nurse as 
the agent. On the other hand where there is no visiting nurse, medi- 
eal charity has no intimate relation with social work. Even the use 
of a Charities Clearing House or Confidential Exchange is deferred 
on the plea that clerical service is not available tc make use of the 
reports which would be sent by the Clearing House. Delay in find- 
ing means to support new service for the purpose is, of course, due 
to a feeble realization of its value in returns to the institution. These 
seem to be limited—in the minds of the procrastinators—to sifting 
charity from possible paying cases. The resultant advantage to case- 
work is not even fore-shadowed. 

To show up its practical daily advantage in the admission and 
treatment of cases, to prove there is an inter-dependence between 
social and medical work, vitally important to medical charity, is still 
a problem, hardly second to that one always with us—of securing the 
best treatment, of ensuring against the harmful treatment of those 
patients whom physicians of inferior training and ethical standards 
regard as the legitimate source of their income. The former prob- 
lem may be solved by offering the services of visiting nurses for 
demonstration periods to such agencies as can be interested in the 
possibilities of social work. This has often been a successful method. 
The problem of the ‘‘shyster doctor’’ will probably be affected only 
by the slower process of the socialization of all professions and the 
higher standards of medical schools. 

During these ten years visiting nurses, while acting as agents 
of medical relief, have been constantly urging the application of 
social ideals to medical work and consciously ranging themselves in 
the group of social workers, without having had any training for 
social work other than that gained by a willing mind in the school 
of experience. By so doing they have challenged the criticism of 
better trained social workers, and in case work and in the attack 
upon the problems of health in special fields such as tuberculosis, 
they have shown and suffered from their lack of even the rudimen- 
tary training given by Charity Organization Societies and Schools of 
Philanthropy. 

Yet by special division of labor between all visiting nurses and 
all the agents of the Associated Charities (greatly developed in ten 
years), excellent daily results have been secured and gradually the 
basic importance to social work of the unique training of the nurse 
is being clearly revealed. In one city, at least, by agreement, no 
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nurse, unless the agent of a special Committee, has any share in ad- 
ministering material relief, though she may recommend milk and eggs. 
In return, the Associated Charities instructs all its agents to report 
every case of sickness and physical injury to the Visiting Nurse 
Association, which takes up the case de movo for investigation and 
treatment. In family problems which involve neither medical aid 
nor material relief the nurse and agent confer and either share or 
divide responsibility for further work. 

A divergence between the standards held by nurses and agents 
as a result of their respective training, is always apparent. Investi- 
gation, except of the physical history of the patient and his family, 
is undervalued by the nurse, nor does she weigh the ultimate effect 
of her plan and her work as the trained social worker does, nor see 
it in relation to the wide world of social forces. Prompt relief for 
immediate need is the instructive result of her hospital years and may 
be harmfully shortsighted. On the other hand, sights, sounds and 
smells in the patient’s environment have for the nurse a social signi- 
ficeance which the social worker ignores. The food standard the nurse 
urges is almost always higher and more specifically adapted to the 
individual than the Associated Charities agent has learned. If the 
health of the poor man is his capital, the food standard which re- 
creates health instead of that which maintains existence is the only 
one intelligence can endorse and the nurse who seems extravagant 
is nearer to being socially right than her more cautious and economi- 
eal co-worker. 

But it is far more important that the nurse commonly excells in 
a sympathetic approach to individuals. By years of patient, personal 
service of folks, their bodies and dispositions, in weakness anj 
trouble, under stress of unusual emotional disturbance, she has 
learned to understand and deal with human beings. No other profes- 
sional training includes a comparable discipline. It is frequently 
pointed out that the greatest lack in the schools of philanthropy 
ig a sufficient body of experience in field work, to supply this very 
element in which the nurses’ training is rooted and grounded and 
cultivated. For this reason it is no longer debatable with some of us 
but Q. E. D. that the medico-social agent par excellence is the nurse, 
who has had thorough training for social work in addition to her 
hospital training. If the latter may be grafted upon college work 
(and the possibility grows), the plant can hardly be improved. 

The first fruits of social training centers for nurses are already a 
distinct contribution toward strengthening the medico-social work 
which exists. As they multiply, they will demonstrate as nothing else 
ean, the necessity for the mutual reliance of medical and social work 
upon each other. Therefore as we look to the socialization of the 
medical profession as the solution of part of our problems we look 
to the social education of nurses as of equal importance. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF MEDICAL-SOCIAL WORK. 
By Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston 


As I have grown older I have become less and less willing to talk 
about things I know nothing about. I fear therefore that I may dis- 
appoint some of you this evening because I shall not speak of the pre- 
liminary education of hospital social workers. Of that I know little or 
nothing. I shall deal with the following points: 


I. What doctors learn from social workers. 

It. What social workers learn from doctors. 

III. What doctors and social workers learn from patients. 
IV. What patients learn from doctors and social workers. 
V. What we all learn from success in this work. 

VI. What we all learn from failure. 


I have had some experience with these items, especially the last, 
which I think is the greatest of all in its importance. 


First: A Social Service department in a hospital is one of the few 
educational institutions where every one is both teacher and 
and taught. Secondly, almost all of this teaching occurs in the form of 
demonstration and of practice and a very little of it in, that worst of all 
forms of teaching—talk. Thirdly, this special medical-social contact in 
hospitals brings about the contact of two professions—of two professions, 
not of one profession and one aid to that profession, (doctor and nurse)— 
but of two independent professions, doctor and social worker. Very few 
people in this country have any idea what a hospital social worker is. 
She is frequently confused with the district nurse. 


I shall have to define what I mean by a hospital social worker, in 
order to make clear the distinction which I have just emphasized. Doc- 
tors, nurses and social workers all deal with people and with their 
environment. But the doctor and the nurse are interested in the indi- 
vidual and his environment from the point of view of health. The 
social worker is interested in the personality and in its environment 
from the point of view of character, which is a vastly different thing. 
The social worker has been trained to recognize and to deal with all in 
personality or in environment which bears upon character, all that drags 
it down, all that builds it up. The doctor and the nurse have no special 
training in this and as a rule no special fitness for it. They have there- 
fore the greatest need of this contact with another profession and of 
being taught by their peers. 

For years I have had a special interest in team work of two pro- 
fessions—any two professions. I have been greatly interested in the 
attempt of two great professions, medicine and the ministry, to get 
together in my city. That attempt to achieve close co-operation 
was a failure, in my opinion, because the doctors wouldn’t 
play the game. The mass of the doctors in my city, look down on 
the ministers, and because they look down on them and on their 
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mission to souls, won’t work with them on equal terms. Most doctors of 
my acquaintance think that they can do the work of the minister better 
than he can do it; that they can deal with the patient’s body and soul; 
that is with all that needs to be dealt with at all. Some doctors like- 
wise suppose that they can fill all the functions of a social worker. But 
many are becoming awakened on this point, although we have 
not yet become awakened to the normal function of the minister. 

The closer relation of the legal profession with social workers seems 
to me likewise one of the best things that has happened to the 
legal profession of late years, as shown in the development of our 
juvenile courts and probation offices. 

When doctor and social worker associate together in the medical 
clinie as peers, teaching and assisting each other, certain helpful points 
are conveyed by each. The most familiar point which social workers 
have to teach physicians is that the patient himself is often a symptom 
often of a family condition, a family disease, not in the physical but in the 
moral sense. Physicians still have to be taught that the family is the 
unit. It is true we protest sometimes when a social worker insists, as a 
friend of mine recently did, that a homeless man is a family! But al- 
though the homeless man is not a family, the vast majority of indi- 
viduals with whom we deal in hospitals and social work are essentially 
members of families and must be treated as such. 

Second, social workers teach us physicians that good medical treat- 
ment involves knowing a great deal more about the patient besides what 
we can get from his medical history and his physical examination. Good 
treatment turns out to involve knowing a good deal about his finances, 
for otherwise we may easily prescribe treatment which is a great deal 
worse than nothing to him. One of the astonishing facts about hospital 
work is that people not infrequently come to hospitals for diseases 
which they themselves don’t mind very much and to which they don’t 
attribute very great importance. If then they receive an expensive 
treatment from the doctor and are not told that this treatment is ex- 
pensive, they may be much annoyed later on to find that what they 
hadn’t themselves taken much account of has turned out to be so ex 
pensive. 

There is a term often used by physicians, the word ‘‘placebo,’’ 
which literally means, ‘‘I will appease’’; practically it means a ‘‘ bread 
pill,’’ such as doctors prescribe copiously in most dispensaries. They 
give a very large number of placebos, as they do every where else, and 
if the placebo happens to be one which costs something, as it may, and 
if the patient is not looking for just that kind of appeasement, the 
kind that cuts the pocket, he may again be very much disturbed when 
he comes to find out just what has happened. In one or two cases, 
knowing the nature of the ailment and the nature of the medicine, and 
knowing that the one had nothing to do with the other, our social work- 
ers have been able to prevent a patient from spending his scanty money 
for a placebo. 
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We have to know something about the patient’s customs, especially 
his race customs, if we are to do anything efficient in matters of diet. 
It isn’t any use to hand out the same diet slip to patients of different 
races. We ought to have some idea of what they can possibly be induced 
to eat under.ordinary conditions before we can do anything intelligent 
with the prbolem of diet in disease. 

The hardest of all things, and one which is frequently impossible, is 
to make a doctor see that health is not the most important consideration 
in the world. Every act of heroism involves the denial that health or 
life is the most important thing in the world. Now, patients are often 
ready and willing to do heroic acts and very unwilling to be withheld 
from them by considerations of health. But it often needs a social 
worker to bring that home to a physician. For we physicians are taught 
steadily and persistently to look out for health, and we have learned the 
lesson so well as to make it almost impossible for us to look out for any- 
thing else. 

I remember one of my early lessons in this particular direction was 
from Miss Higgins, of Boston, when she first came to look into our work 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. I was very proud at that time 
of the use we were making of convalescent homes. There were a number 
of them in Boston which had never been made use of for the good of 
dispensary patients. The dispensary had never thought of utilizing these 
convalescent homes, and when our social service department got on to 
that wrinkle and began to use it, we felt very proud of it. From the 
point of view of the patient’s health it was a distinctly good idea. But 
we hadn’t stopped to consider the effect upon the patient’s character of 
taking indefinite doses of convalescent homes, for indefinite lengths of 
time. From the physical point of view, it was probably the best thing 
the patient could do. From the point of view of the social worker, the 
point of view of character and of the family, it may have been very bad. 

In one Boston hospital especially, and in all the hospitals to some 
extent, the social workers have taught the doctors that the way things 
are said to a patient makes fully as much difference as the accuracy of 
the diagnosis and treatment. I know one institution, a free dispensary, 
where for years patients could go with the certainty of getting as ac- 
curate a diagnosis and as efficient treatment as they could by paying a 
large fee to any doctor. But the patient went to that institution with 
pretty certain knowledge that they would be treated like cattle there; that 
they would be pushed along up to the examining desk and roared at if 
they didn’t happen to understand a language quite foreign to them; 
because you know the ordinary idea of the unsocialized doctor is that if 
a@ person does not understand your language he must be deaf. 

But it isn’t merely in matters of good manners that social workers 
are instructing doctors. A large part of efficient treatment in hospitals 
consists in inducing people to change their habits. Any one who has 
ever tried to change a habit knows what an herculean task it is. If one 
is to change a habit of eating or sleeping, he has to be encouraged, has 
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to feel confidence in the man who tells him to do it; he has to be kept 
up to his word from time to time by the right kind of stimulus. If he 
is merely told what he ought to do, nothing happens, and in fact nothing 
does happen in a large number of hospital cases for that very reason. 

We doctors need to consider more than wte now do the personal ele- 
ment, the tlement of character. And the social workers are keeping it 
before our minds very constantly. 

Lastly, one of the things that social workers keep before us simply 
because they don’t live in hospitals as constantly as we do, and be- 
cause they deal with families and with homes rather than with scattered, 
flying fragments, is that a case isn’t closed when the patient disappears 
from the clinic. I don’t think there are half a dozen out patient clinics 
in the country where the management undertakes to follow up a case 
to see what has happened. The patient comes in, his case is diagnosed, 
treated, he passes out, a new patient comes in, and the hospital is very 
proud of its extensive statistics, showing the enormous number of 
patients treated each year. But hospitals are only beginning within 
the last two or three years—and I think under the influence of social 
workers—to realize that efficient work means finding out what has 
actually happened to the patient after you suppose you have done him 
some good. 

tH. 

I come now to another question—what can social workers learn from 
doctors?—I feel rather more humble about that and more doubtful, but 
~still I think there is something to be said. First I should like to speak 
of the use of written records. Social workers have realized for many 
years—I suppose as many years as doctors have—that records are of 
value. But I think that the study of records, the systems and the science 
put into records by social workers, has never quite equalled that 
put into them by physicians. I find very few social workers who, when 
they talk to other social workers of the value of records, em- 
phasize the fact that when you are through writing a record, you ought 
to know more about the case than when you started to write it. In mak- 
ing a good record you have not merely emptied upon your paper what 
was in your head before. If you have written a proper record, you have 
written it as a means of getting all your best thoughts about that case 
simultaneously before your mind. The psychology of this matter is dif- 
ficult and involved, but most of us realize that our minds ordinarily see 
their own experience as it were through a narrow slit and very seldom 
come to get even their own ideas before them at one time. 
We do not ‘‘put two and two together.’’ The great value 
of the written record, besides its value as a permanent memo- 
randum, ought to be that it shows us what we had not thought of doing 
before. When we come to write it out we see the holes, the empty places 
that we should not have seen if we hadn’t spread the record out in this 
form upon paper. It makes us reason better, helps our memory, makes 
us go back to our case and look again where we otherwise would not 
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have thought to look. This was impressed upon me years ago in study- 
ing diseases of the heart, with small groups of medical students in the 
ward. At first I had each student listen to the patient’s heart and 
tell me what he heard. I found, after a little, that I got much better 
results, if I had each man listen to the patient’s heart and then write 
it down. The student after examining the patient would start to write 
his record, get about half way through and say, ‘‘Oh, I guess I had 
better examine him again.’’ That return for a better look at the case 
is symbolic of what records ought to do for us and how they tend to 
produce more scientific and thorough work. 

The next point which I think social workers have not sufficiently 
realized in case work, is the importance of the particular group of 
medical facts which doctors call prognosis, the reasonably expected out- 
look at any one time. What social workers are making is a plan on the 
basis of an investigation. I have seen a good many faulty social plans 
which would not have been so faulty if the worker had taken occasion 
through the help of physicians to get a proper prognosis on the case. How 
long is this thing going to last? That is a question which doctors ask 
themselves a hundred times for every once that social workers ask it. 
What are the chances of permanent physical improvement? The physical 
sid of importance, I believe, not merely to medical-social workers in hos- 
pitals, but to all social workers of every grade and especially in this 
matter of prognosis. There is nothing less worth while, nothing more 
disappointing, than to make a careful, well thought out plan, and have 
it upset for the lack of prognostic knowledge at the start. 

Social workers need to learn from doctors a certain section of 
medical knowledge. I might, of course, have gone much further into 
that field, but certain things I have been reading lately by social work- 
ers make me want to emphasize especially this lack of knowledge on 
matters of insanity, neurasthenia and sex. The last book by the greatest 
social worker in this country, the woman whom we all reverence, and for 
whom we would like to use some warmer term—in that book, which is 
one of the finest, I think, that has been written in many years, fine as 
everything is that Jane Addams does—there are evidences, that even 
such a life of heroric devotion as hers, even such a life-long study of 
the professions of social work, has not prevented her from being weaker 
than she might conceivably be in her knowledge of feeble-mindedness 
and of insanity. The attention given to feeble-mindedness in that book 
is not as great, I think, as it would be had it been written by any one 
elosely associated with medical social work in hospitals. I shall not stop 
to go into the other details of the study of the mind and of the abnor- 
malities of the mind as it shows itself in neurasthenia, or in the ab- 
normalities of sex. To mention them is all that I have time for tonight. 

It. . 

I quoted Sunday morning certain words that came from Pastor 
Fliedner of Kaiserwerth in Germany, through his leaflet for deacon- 
esses, the order which has spread from there all over the world. I am 
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sorry that I have to give you those magnificent words in a rather im- 
potent Fnglish translation, but the best I can do with them in English 
is something like this: 


‘*The poor make me rich. 
The sick give me health. 
From the dying I have learned to live.’’ 


These words call to mind some of my infinite debts of gratitude for 
things which I have learned from patients. I have spoken of the fre- 
quent heroism of patients which makes them disregard, or tends to 
weaken, their consideration for health, because they are thinking of 
something greater. The supreme wonder of the virtues of the poor as I 
have seen, is their absolute lack of selfconsciousness. Those of us who 
have had an education, so-called, who have read books, essays and 
novels, never can have the depths or the wonderful beauties of virtues, 
that all of us who work with the poor see, in that absolute unconscious- 
ness of the names of the virtues they are practising. I think none of us 
could have the virtue of courage as it is possessed by a person who does 
not know the name of courage, has never heard of self-sacrifice, yet 
sacrifices self in a way that makes you and me want to get down on our 
knees. 
Iv. 


But patients learn also now and then from doctors and social work- 
ers. Indeed, I think there are some elements of vital benefit to 
our national life in just this contact. As long as there are people in the 
community who teach that all who wear good clothes are necessarily 
selfish, parasitic vampires, it is going to be a benefit to have the kind 
of friendship and close contact between poor and those not so poor, which 
hospital social work provides. If there ever comes a social revolution in 
this country I don’t believe that the greatest bitterness of those whose 
poverty makes them bitter, will be against the doctors, nurses or hospital 
social workers. 

Vv. 


Lastly, I want to speak of success and failure, best teachers of all 
of us who meet them frequently or occasionally in hospital social work. 
I think any profession, any education, any life is deficient in a vital 
respect that has not learned the lessons both of making a success of 
something and of making a failure of something. It seems to me, as 
I look over and classify professions or people, I can divide them into 
two groups—those who have never had the happiness of learning from 
success; and on the other hand, those who have never had the even 
greater happiness, of learning from failure. 

To Mr. William H. Allen, of New York, all of us doctors and social 
workers owe, I think, very great debts. One of the greatest debts that 
I owe him is for the phrase ‘‘One hundred per cent. philanthropy.’’ | 
wish all of you had heard him speak upon that special topic, because I 
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can’t explain it to you as well as he would if he were here. But what 
he means is something like this: 100 per cent. philanthropy starts with 
a scientific survey of the field, to find out the whole need; next it 
secures resources adequate for meeting the whole of that need, and 
lastly it proceeds to wipe that need out. That is one hundred per cent. 
philanthropy. I need not say to you social workers that most of us 
haven’t much experience of that kind. But it seems to me that Mr. Allen 
has been perfectly right in holding it up before us as an ideal, not in- 
accessizie and inconceivable, but one toward which we should always 
strive. 

An example of this kind of success can be pointed to in the work 
of the American government in Panama. Resting upon the scientific 
knowledge of the cause of malaria and yellow fever and the scientific 
knowledge that it was malaria and yellow fever that prevented the 
French from digging that canal—the United State government undertook 
an adequate survey of the Isthmus and made adequate preparations, 
lasting, I believe, nearly two years before they began to dig the canal. 
You know the result. I don’t know whether you are as proud of it as 
I am. It seems to me to be one of the most magnificent victories of 
humanity over lower nature that has ever occurred in the history of 
our race. The fact that to-day in the canal zone the death rate, if we 
take it on the face value* of the records, is lower than in most civilized 
places—is one of the marvels of modern times. Facing the fact that 
the Isthmus is nearly as safe and healthy a place to live today as any 
other part of this country, though it was once so death-dealing a place 
that the French had to kive up attempts to build a canal there, it seems 
to me we can picture what a blessing one hundred per cent. philanthropy 
would be. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson has made a plan for a similar piece of one 
hundred per cent. philanthropy in relation to tuberculosis. He esti- 
mated the amount of tuberculosis in New York City and the amount 
of money necessary to wipe it out, and then challenged the country to 
get up and do it. It seems to me that we need this sort of challenge, and 
need it all the time. But we need also to realize something of the con- 
ditions of that success. A one hundred per cent. philanthropy, so far as 
I understand the term, so far as I have ever heard it, or read about it in 
Mr. Allen’s books, always rests upon current scientific knowledge as its 
basis. 

Now our greatest boast about modern science is its rapid progress. 
But most of us don’t stop to think that the progress of science is over 
the dead bodies of theories which are outworn, of facts which were sup- 
posed to be true and were later found not to be true. Science pro- 
gresses not merely by the discovery of new facts, but by the discredit- 
ing of old facts. Science in all its branches calls for our wonder and our 
reverence by the swiftness of its progress. But the swiftness of its 


*The fact that the pegtnticn contains abnormally few children and 


old people must be allowed for. 
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progress is in direct proportion to the number of its mistakes corrected. 
Nowhere is that more true than in the particular field we are speaking 
of now, that part of medical science which is applied as preventive 
medicine. It is progressing and changing more rapidly than any other 
part of medical science and for that very reason it is likely to fail us 
after we have planned our one hundred per cent. philanthropy campaign, 
passed our laws and spent our money. For example, the progress of ap- 
plied science in the matter of ventilation during the last five years has 
been rapid, so rapid that I don’t suppose one in a hundred in this 
audience knows what has come about. I suppose ninety-nine out of s 
hundred of you were taught that bad ventilation means too little oxygen 
and too much Co2. That was what it once meant but today it means 
nothing of the kind. Bad ventilation now means hot, stagnant, moist 
air. Science formerly taught that all we need in good ventilation 
is plenty of oxygen. This idea written into all the laws of 
ventilation means so much oxygen per person. Modern scienes denies that 
and believes that the difference between good ventilation and bad, is not 
a difference in the amount of 02 and Co2, but in the heat, moisture and 
motion of the air. Suppose we had made a one hundred per cent. phil- 
anthropy campaign on the knowledge of ventilation as it was five 
years ago. Well we did something of the kind in some of our building 
laws, and I have no doubt a good many manufacturers and builders of 
tenements are now bitter against the doctors and philanthropists who 
made the legislatures pass those laws about the cubic feet of air space. 

That ventilation question seems to be decided for the present. But 
there are many other public health problems not decided; I will name 
two of them: tuberculosis and dental hygiene. I have seen a one hun- 
dred per cent. philanthropy campaign planned in relation to the teeth of 
school children. I feel sure that no one knows enough today to say that 
that campaign might not be magnificently successful. I feel equally 
sure that no human being knows enough today to say that it can succeed. 
The scientific facts upon which our ideas about tuberculosis and 
of dental hygiene are based are facts which it is not at all impossible to 
conceive as upset within the next few years. I do not feel in the least 
sure that twenty years hence we shall be doing much of what we are 
now doing in the campaign against tuberculosis. That must not pre- 
vent us from doing the best that we can. We must plan a campaign 
upon the facts now supposed to be true and must do our best to make 
it sueceed. But what I want to point out is that 100 per cent. philan- 
thropy is always a magnificent adventure—nothing more or less. Every 
venture takes a big chance of failure, and the social worker or doctor 
who will not take these risks is not worth anything. But these cam- 
paigns should be realized for what they are—great, worth-while hazards, 
nothing certain or secure. 

Lastly, failure. Suppose we do fail in this campaign for tuber- 
culosis. Suppose—what I don’t myself suppose—that we are wrong in 
what most of us believe today ought to be done to stamp out tuber- 
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culosis. There are certain elements that will survive that failure, and 
those are the elements that make failures very often blessed. The ele- 
ments that will survive are the elements of human friendship between 
those of us who have worked together in this campaign against tuber- 
culosis—doctors, social workers, nurses and patients, working together 
against a terrible enemy and for a great good. Those personal relations 
can never be upset. Science may change a million times; but it will 
never change the spritual relations of friendship. Those are the only cer- 
tain benefits, the only certain blessings of medical-social work. They 
will come out of success, and just as much out of failure. They are 
therefore the one thing we can be sure of. It is a mystical, non- 
utilitarian thing to be able to say at the end of a hard crusade, that 
you have done your best. And yet I don’t know what greater satis- 
faction a man could have than the sense that he has done his best 
and that a Being who understands him better than he understands him- 
self, knows that he has done his best. This sort of consciousness is al- 
together independent of the question of success or failure in the ordi- 
nary sense, but it is the sort of thing we can count upon, and, it seems 
to me, the only thing we can count upon in this profession. 

I should like to see, on the whole, more stress put upon this side of 
our work, more stress put upon the things that can’t leave us in the 
lurch as all of our one hundred per cent. philanthropy can. And I be- 
lieve that one of the splendid things about the closer union of doctor 


and social worker in the hospital social work is that both are being 
taught that the very contact itself, whatever else may come of it, makes 
the whole venture infinitely precious. 


MEDICAL AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION. 
By Miss Mary E. Richmond. 


A friend of mine has been good enough to analyze for me the bulletin 
of membership just issued by this conference. It is incomplete, contain- 
ing the names of only 999 members, and for some of these, the particular 
form of social service in which they are engaged is not indicated. Among 
those in which the form is definitely stated, however, no less than 815 
are engaged in service with and for individuals. It has interested me 
to discover that these 815 can be divided roughly into 733 workers in 
non-medical agencies and 82 workers in medical agencies. 

May I venture to make a few suggestions to the group of non-medical 
workers, of which I am one? Others of this group may have had that 
particular experience of life or that particular disposition which has 
fitted them to take the medical point of view, or at least to understand 
it; so I would address myself especially to those who have found them- 
selves as ill-equipped as I to play this new and interesting game of co- 
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operating with the doctors. It must be admitted that many of us have 
been more bent upon getting young people into school and keeping them 
there, upon starting them to work under conditions as good as are now 
possible, and upon pressing in upon the older ones the fulfilment of their 
social obligations, whilst at the same time keeping ourselves alert to 
ease the strain where it has seemed most galling. It must be admitted 
that we have been so absorbed in these tasks that we have often failed 
to recognize the full significance of the bodily and mental strain of ill- 
health; we have often been blind to the obscurer signs of impending 
breakdown. 

I cannot admit so much, however, without pointing out that health 
is not a thing apart from training, from work and from social relations; 
it interplays with all of these in the most interesting and baffling way. 
But, in all social work that has to do primarily with people, we cannot 
overestimate the importance of health questions; each added year of 
recorded experience forces them upon the attention of case workers with 
renewed emphasis and fresh illustration. 

What, then, of practical value can we take away from the medical 
meetings of this conference and apply to our day’s work? 

1. The seven sub-committee reports of this section are full of sug- 
gestions. We can read them carefully, after the conference is over, with 
our own particular work in mind. But do not assume that nothing can 
be done about the evils enumerated in these reports without first or 
ganizing all the social agencies therein described. Too often we start an 
agency of some kind—a hospital social service department, a mental hy- 
giene committee, a dental clinic—and then rest back upon our old habits. 
In order to get new results, it is not so necessary to start a new agency 
(though that too may help) as it is to get new habits. Heads and hands 
were made before agencies, and the sooner we make our heads and hands 
at home among the new fruits of social experience and scientific re- 
search, the better for the agencies when they are started. 

I tried the experiment, this winter, of sending for criticism a case 
record of four difficult girls in one family to a number of children’s 
agencies and medical workers, as well as to my colleagues in the charity 
organization societies. I received over forty thousand words of com- 
ment. For a little while, the slow and difficult process of my own edu- 
cation seemed to receive a great impetus. Let me pass on a few of the 
impressions that remain. 

One of the child-saving workers wrote, more especially of the young- 
est girl, that while in 1906 (the record was begun in that year) he might 
have shaped the treatment in the way recorded, now he had learned from 
the doctors to recognize, as needing expert diagnosis, the symptoms of 
constitutional inferiority which were the outstanding facts in the case 
history. 

2. In other words, 1912 is not 1906, and no other lesson is more 
important for us non-medical workers than this one. Too often, we go 
on doing our work in whatever way we first learned to do it, and con- 
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tinue that method to the end of time, leaving all the newer discoveries 
that have a direct bearing upon our own field quite unassimilated. 

3. We might hold, as regards physical and mental diseases of 
social origin, a strategic position, I believe; for such diseases (as one 
of the reports of this section of the conference points out) are still too 
often diagnosed in the later and hopeless instead of the earlier and more 
curable stages. A certain awareness in us would help to get the patient 
to the doctor much earlier, especially in those cases in which the economic 
breakdown happened to precede the complete appearance of its physical 
cause or complement. 

4. Let us cultivate, then, the habit of asking ourselves questions, 
and of asking them early. Not only from the special reports of this 
section but from the books and magazine articles that specialists are 
now beginning to prepare for us laymen, let us cull the lessons about 
health and disease that seem to apply to our own work and then apply 
them. We should cultivate too the habit of asking questions not only 
of ourselves but of others. The habit of mind that carries a query 
promptly to the one who is most likely to have the answer is a far more 
valuable asset than a whole library of the sort of predigested health in- 
formation which reaches us daily now in the morning’s mail. 

5. Another suggestion is with regard to economy of means. In the 
depth of their interest in those four sisters, the workers responsible ran 
from doctor to doctor, from hospital to hospital, and each scrap of 
diagnosis—all the contradictory scraps—were recorded with a blind 
faith that showed no consciousness of failure. As Dr. Cabot said, in 
commenting upon the recorded result, there was no sign of rueful aware- 
ness that they were not getting what they went for; and that they did 
not get it was probably due, in part at least, to the fact that no one 
means was deliberately chosen and then used to the full. 

6. We are becoming convinced, of course, that the doctor needs 
and should use in his own work the social facts that are in our posses- 
sion. Give him, by all means, the social facts that seem to be significant, 
but spare him, in so doing, your medical guesses. Otherwise, you will 
find that you are dealing with a closed mind at the very moment when 
you most need to find an open one. One critic of the record to which I 
have referred suggested that our social summary should always be sub- 
mitted to the doctor in writing; whilst another objected that he might 
not always read it, and said that a better way would be to make a 
verbal report and then hand him a written summary before leaving. 
At the moment, it might mean nothing to him, but two months later, 


when he knew his patient better, some part of it might mean a great 
deal. 


7. It is needless to say that physical and mental conditions change, 
that a medical diagnosis of six months ago must be brought up to date 
before we can safely make it the basis of social action. 

Our information must be at first hand, too. So rapidly does it 
deteriorate in passing from informant to informant that it is hardly an 
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exaggeration to say that it loses fifty per cent. in accuracy with each 
remove. A children’s agency called up an associated charities, for in- 
stance, to find out whether a certain woman who had had tuberculosis 
was a safe person with whom to place a child at board. Representatives 
of those two non-medical agencies put their heads together over the 
telephone to settle this question, when a message over another wire, 
connecting with the hospital in the case, would have brought the medical 
record and a medical opinion based upon it. 


Thus far I have kept to my text, and addressed myself to the non- 
medical workers, more especially to the case workers in this audience. 
Let me, in closing, give one illustration of a handicap that we share with 
the doctors. Physical diseases and social ones too usually hunt not singly 
or in couples but in quintuples at the very least. Our task would be 
easier if this were not true—so much easier that sometimes we are 
tempted to envy the one-cause-one-remedy men. More or less hastily and 
clumsily we must choose our first point of attack and deal with one or 
two outstanding causes without delay, though with the other and more 
elusive ones always in mind, always modifying our treatment, and with 
our net so spread as to include them in time. 

An associated charities sent me a record some months ago of a 
desertion case. A policeman had told the wife that if anyone could find 
her husband the associated charities could. There had been fault on both 
sides, apparently, and the man, when found in another state, was per- 
suaded by his foreman and by another associated charities to send money 
regularly for the support of his wife and children. After this had con- 
tinued for awhile, it had seemed to him best to have not only the ex- 
pense but the pleasure of family life, and he had come home again. 

So far so good, and here the agency withdrew. It was a work- 
manlike piece of social service, and the man was even overheard telling 
a chum that nowadays they found you no matter where you went. But 
while the man was still away and after the associated charities had been 
applied to, another baby was born. The woman wanted no help for 
this, or so she said; a midwife, who was unlicensed and whose name she 
therefore refused to give, would care for her, and she was independent 
and inclined to resent interference. Should the society make an issue 
of it? They decided not, being convinced that their treatment of the 
other disease, of the desertion, would suffer if they did. Having the 
fear of the committee on the Prevention of Blindness in mind when I 
read this record, I took the problem to their secretary. The baby had 
not been born blind, but it might have been. Should they have insisted! 
No, not at the time perhaps, but they should have examined the registry 
of births later and have done their best to prevent further unlicensed 
ministrations by the same practitioner. It transpired, when this exami- 
nation of the registry was made later, that the child’s birth had never 
been recorded at all, thus bringing a third and quite different social 
disease into the net. 
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The moral of all this, of course, is that while we cannot do every- 
thing at once, while we have a right to expect our clients and our public 
to be patient, nevertheless it is a thoroughly good thing for ourselves to 
keep task number two in mind and to set ourselves about doing it just 
as soon as task number one is well under way. Let us choose deliber- 
ately, excluding one of two irreconcilable things for the time being if 
need be, but let us take the other task up as soon as possible. Such a 
policy of inclusion even in a minority of our cases makes for under- 
standing, for resourcefulness and for flexibility, makes for these alike 
in the practice of the doctor and of the social worker. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF A MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 
By Michael M. Davis, Jr., Ph. D., Director of the Boston Dispensary. 


Every profession has its own way of looking at the world. We see 
what we are interested in and overlook what we are not looking for. 
This is true of social workers and of doctors; of social institutions and 
of medical. 

The particular blindness of a medical institution is to see diseases 
instead of persons—a series of more or less abnormal and therefore in- 
teresting limbs, eyes, livers and hearts, incidentally though necessarily 
connected with human beings. We need to have the eye that sees 
people as well as disease, and therefore, the physician, the specialist in 
disease, needs to have by his side the specialist in people, the social 
worker. 

What are the practical things to do, to realize our ideal of treating 
not only organs and ailments, but men, women and children as members 
of society? First, let us remember that, with all reasonable emphasis 
upon the social side, Out-Patient Departments and Hospitals are prima- 
rily medical. A stream does not rise higher than its source, and neither 
patient nor institution will get more out of its doctors than the minds 
and the hearts of the doctors can give. The skill and training of the 
physicians, the adequacy of the technical equipment for medical and 
surgical work, are fundamental conditions which, in this discussion, we 
may take for granted. 

Wide fields of social relations lie beyond this, as can be suggested 
by two questions. 

1. To what extent are the rules, fees and general routine 

(the so-called red-tape of the institution) adapted to patients 

as well as to adminstrative convenience? 

Even ‘‘objects of charity’’ are human beings. An Out-Patient 
Clinic wastes a large part of its time and money in examining patients 
who never come back for treatment. The frequency and regularity of 
patients’ return are undoubtedly affected by the length of time they 
have to wait; the pleasantness or curtness with which they are treated 
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by the employees of the institution; the clinical routine, the amount of 
privacy during examination; the number of personal questions asked 
and the tact and skill with which such information is sought. 
2. To what extent is the institution meeting those problems 
of patients’ lives which, running alongside their physical con- 
dition, affect powerfully the continuity and practicability of 
adequate medical treatment? 
These social conditions or problems can be classified into four 
groups: 
blems personal to the patient: e. g. ignorance which ren- 
ders it i imposible or difficult for the patient to understand what 
the trouble is or how treatment is to be properly carried out. 
In the case of the little child, this applies to the parents. 
conditions: e. g. over-crowded or unsanitary housing 
which causes disease or prevents its cure; or a nagging or neg- 
lectful home group within which an ailing member is hopelessly 
penned. 
Industrial Problems: e. g. long hours of labor or labor on ex- 
tremely low wages, which may have produced the disease for 


which treatment is sought and render cure impossible until the 
cause is removed. 


social conditions of patient or family: e. g. poverty. 

Successful medical or surgical treatment is often impracticable 

unless aid is afforded to relieve financial distress, or to secure 

the needed food, rest and peace of mind. 

These problems must be dealt with if we are to make the medical 
work itself efficient; for neither patients nor doctors will think it worth 
while to continue a course of treatment if they see no means by which 
it can be carried out. How many discouraged fathers have gone away 
from a clinic with a feeling of hopelessness and have let even the 
medicine bottle stand untouched on the mantle piece, because what they 
and the doctor knew was necessary, a vacation, a change of work, and 
better living rooms, were as impossible as a trip to Europe. The de- 
termination of the human problems presented by the patients who throng 
the doors of a clinic, and the classification of these problems so that the 
methods of dealing with them can be intelligently studied, are funda- 
mental parts of the work of an Out-Patient Department or of a pro- 
gressive hospital. Social diagnosis must accompany medical. 

Some will reply to this demand: ‘‘That is what Social Service 
Departments have been established for.’’ But in most cases Social 
Service Departments have actually been founded for a much narrower 
purpose; namely, to deal with striking cases of distress that drift into 
a clinie—the homeless man, the hopeless widow, the shoeless child. It 
being obvious that medical treatment is often of secondary importance 
in the face of such needs, the social worker is called in as an emergency 
aid. A large Out-Patient Clinic or Hospital is dealing with patients 
from many different sections of the community, including in fact, all 
the chief economic groups except the well-to-do. The problem of the 
poor in that technical sense of the word, which means those individuals 
or families who are not earning enough to provide a minimum standard 
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of decent housing, food and clothing, affects only a fraction of the 
patients of a large clinic. A thousand families picked at random from 
the rolls of a medical institution would contrast decidedly with a similar 
number picked from the beneficiaries of a Charity Organization Society. 
The latter has specialized in families who are poor in the technical 
sense of the word. The medical institution takes a majority of its clien- 
tele, from those who are above the poverty line as just defined, but who 
cannot possibly pay at regular professional rates for the medical and 
surgical service which they need. 

I am therefore impatient of those who would apply methods of 
charity organization case-work throughout medical social service. Med- 
ical Social Service should indeed be perfect in all things concerning case- 
work as known to the skilled charity worker; but we need to under- 
stand that its field is broader, more specialized in a medical direction, but 
less specialized and more democratic in a social direction. 

I have been endeavoring to look at the 30,000 patients who come 
annually to the institution with which I am connected from the disin- 
terested standpoint of an observer of human beings, rather than from 
the professional point of view of a social worker. From this standpoint 
I have endeavored to classify the needs, social as well as medical, which 
present themselves in this large group, and to classify these needs into 
types. I can best show this classification, which I have thus made in 
a very tentative way, by a series of concrete illustrations. 

I. Type One: Patients whose social problems are evident and 
acute. These problems must be solved promptly if the patient is to be 
in a position to receive any effective medical treatment. 


Examples: . 108*) Baby 15 months old; ill-nourished, 


enlarged tonsils; eee — Mother a dishwasher in a res- 
taurant, deserted by hus 


(No. 150) Married «sna of 40; chronic arthritis of phal- 
anges, of right hand; scoliosis; teeth almost gone; severe head- 
aches. Takes bromo-seltzer in large quantities. Cannot under- 
stand English. Three children at school; husband a tailor. 

(No. 208) Young unmarried woman, and illegitimate child. 
Both syphilitic. 

II. Type Two: Patients whose social problem is not acute, but 
whose disease is one dangerous to others. It is a serious matter if a 
patient suffering from such a disease goes about without continued care 
and ultimate cure. The interests of the community in such a case are 
paramount to the needs or wishes of the individual patient. 

Examples: (No. 105) Woman of 21, recently married. 
Syphilis. Syphilitic throat lesions. 

(Case not one of the 116) Married man of 32, second stage 
tuberculosis; two children of school age and baby under two 
years. 

Ill. Type Three: In this type there exists no acute problems of 
poverty, ignorance or employment; but examination at the first visit 


*These numbers refer to a series of 116 Dispensary cases, selected at 
random and specially studied with a view to such classifications. 
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indicates a disorder which requires that the patient should come back sev- 
eral times for treatment. Unless the work of the physician who makes the 
diagnosis is to be wasted, so far as service to the patient and the com- 
munity is concerned, this return should be brought about. It is the duty 
of the institution to adapt its methods so that patients are most likely 
to return and so that the most economical and efficient means are used 
for following up patients until they do return without squan- 
dering effort upon hopeless or unresponsive cases. 

Examples: (No. 76) Man of 52, married, no children. 

Clerk; rheumatism. 
(No. 178) Woman of 53, married; two children, one at 


school and one working; husband a laborer, work unsteady. 
Indigestion and bad teeth. 


(No. 58) Boy, age 4. Father a helper in a garage. Three 
other children, one working. Adenoids, hypertrophied tonsils, 
operative dermatitis. 
1V. Type Four: No acute social problem exists and treatment of 

the patient can be completed at the first visit or, if a few additional 
treatments be required, the disorder is such as to occasion discomfort 
sufficient to insure the patient’s return. 


Examples of this type are toothache requiring extraction 
(No. 110); supposed need for ee glasses, found on examination 
not to exist (No. 2); stye on the eye (No. 55.) 


What is the relative proportion of these types? From a study made 


at the Boston Dispensary, I can say tentatively that: 


Type one and type two (acute problems calling for medical 
social case work), 25 to 30 per cent. of all patients. 

Type three (problems requiring social work but mainly by 
clinical methods), 40 to 50 per cent. 


four tients not requiring any follow-up or other 
definite social wane 25 per fon vile’ , : 

These percentages are, of course, tentative even for the single insti- 
tution to which they refer. But I believe that this kind of classification 
is of fundamental importance to the social work of medical institutions. 
Such work falls into two main types, which, for the sake of better titles, 
I will call the case-work type and the clinical type. To the latter very 
little attention has thus far been given. It appears to apply to one-half 
of all the patients; while the kind of work with which we are more 
familiar, the case-work type, probably applies to less than one-third. 
This division has an important bearing upon the cost of Social Service, 
as I shall show later. The clinical type of social work requires persons 
equally as well trained as those who pursue case work—and most in- 
dividuals carry on both kinds, though with different patients—but the 
clinical work is not necessarily pursued according to those methods or 
with that point of view which have usually been regarded as effective in 
the care and rehabilitation of needy families in their homes. 

I draw the following deductions from these facts, and from my 
imagination; in what proportion from these two sources you must judge. 
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1. The scope of the Social Service Department must be identical 
with that of the institution. It is the trained hand through which the 
institution seeks to realize its ideal of dealing with people as well as 
with disease. Upon the Social Service Department rests the responsibil- 
ity for dealing with people wisely and not too well; that is, with that 
restraint upon feeling and that emphasis upon intelligence which care- 
ful training brings. 

2. The Social Service Department must, therefore, be under the 
full control of the management of the institution. This places upon it 
the large responsibility of assisting in the administration of all the 
human relations of the institution. 

3. Another important inference relates to organization. Social 
workers must be placed in the clinics and in the hospital wards so that 
they come into first-hand contact with the doctor and the patient to- 
gether. A well-trained social worker can render important assistance 
in clinical routine. She can take the social histories, thus securing facts 
about patients which are often of assistance to the physician in deter- 
mining a diagnosis. Her aid is still more valuable when he comes to 
carry out treatment. During the regular period of the clinic, she is 
able to be of service to a large number of patients and then to take up 
for home visits and other special work, those particular cases which 
present difficult social problems or urgent needs. 

To ‘‘socialize’’ a clinic in this way means a more elaborate form 
of organization than has been customary in out-patient service. Nurses 
and social workers must pull together, and, when not combined in the 
same individual, the problem of adjusting their functions in the clinic 
is and will be for some time a delicate one. 

4. An Out-Patient Department cannot realize its social relations 
unless it places a social worker at the admission desk where the new 
patient is first seen. This is the central point of the building. Here 
the relation of the institution to the patient receives its first direction 
and is either pitched on the right plane or is lowered to the wrong. The 
admission problem is only incidentally a medical one. It is fundamen- 
tally social. We want from the admission desk a social classification 
of patients, endeavoring to learn those items of each patient’s ‘‘social 
history’’ which are distinctive, and thus to determine, or ‘‘diagnose,’’ 
the social problem of that patient. At the very commencement of the 
institution’s experience with each individual, it thus makes a beginning 
at an intelligent plan for his treatment; or, as sometimes happens, de- 
cides that he is not a subject for treatment. 

5. What will be the effect of these forms of social service upon its 
cost? At present, the best statistics obtainable from several represen- 
tative Social Service Departments indicate that the cost of each case 
taken up and carried to completion is on the average between $3 and $4; 
nearer $4 than $3. This is in addition to the cost of the medical work, 
which in a first-class institution, approximates $1 a case. My answer 
to this question is that the development of the social aspects of medical 
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institutions will, as it is more and more worked out, diminish the per- 
capita cost of social service work, while it will increase the total sum 
that has to be devoted to it. The per-capita cost will be diminished be- 
cause we will take up less and less acute cases. Thus far we have dealt 
in the main with the most difficult types, as I have already pointed out, 
and these require the most time and are the most expensive. As we enter 
more and more into medical-social service with a broader view, and deal 
with the cases according to methods of clinical work, we shall increase 
the numbers of patients dealt with much more rapidly than we shall 
increase the number or cost of workers on the staff. 

Is this conclusion of any comfort? At the Boston Dispensary the 
Social Service Department is now dealing by methods of case work with 
a little more than one-fifteenth of the 30,000 Out-Patients. At the 
Massachusetts General Hospital the proportion is about the same. If 
these Departments cost about $10,000 a year as at present, is it true that 
$150,000 annually would be required to give these institutions all the 
social service they need? If so, Social Service will have to wait a long 
time before it gets that amount of money. If the figures that I have 
presented to-day have any weight, they are important because they in- 
dicate that, while the development of social service means indeed more 
funds, the per-capita expense will diminish as we advance; so that multi- 
plication of our present service by three, and establishing proper rela- 
tions with co-operating agencies, would perhaps meet the needs of the 
institution fully. 

I do not regard these figures as more than tentative. They have, 
however, been based upon a definite method of studying the problem 
of social work at an Out-Patient Department; and this method is im- 
portant. It consists essentially in selecting at random a number of 
patients and in studying them medically and socially, so that we have 
a view of the problems which they bring with them to the Clinic. Thus, 
we are able to classify these problems and also the kind of work which 
they require for their solution. 

6. Medical Social Service is only one of the ways, though it is one of 
the most important, in which Out-Patient Departments and Hospitals 
must realize their social relations. If we are to deal with these insti- 
tutions as agencies of the public health, we must see to it that they 
establish special departments aimed to prevent as well as to cure disease. 
While every good medical institution now carries on some such work as 
a sort of infiltration amid its regular activity, I believe that preventive 
clinies (or preventive sections of existing clinics) need to be specially 
organized if preventive medicine is to have the development which the 
public health requires. 

7. Again, medical institutions must work up their relations to other 
organizations in the community, such as charitable societies, employers 
of labor, trade unions and other bodies dealing with the masses of the 
people. Of especial importance are the relations with the public schools. 

8. In a still broader way, the Out-Patient Department should serve 
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the community by making the material which it gathers concerning 
disease and its causes available in the campaign for public health. I 
believe that every large Out-Patient Department and Hospital should 
have at least one trained person as a medico-social research worker, 
who would be devoted to studying the material which the institution is 
constantly accumulating and to formulating its statistics or its sug- 
gestions concerning the city’s health. Such a worker would, of course, 
pursue original research upon special topics. 

That Out-Patient Departments and Hospitals should realize their 
social relations and serve the community in more integral and generous 
ways, is a matter of public importance. The cost of medical service is 
increasing owing to the advance of science; and at the same time, the 
demands of the community for improved care of health are growing still 
more rapidly. The masses of the people, in fact, all but the well-to-do, 
are unable today to command adequate medical or surgical care by the 
old method of paying private physicians for it. Organized medical 
service—and this means clinics, although by no means free or so-called 
charity clinies—seems called upon to be the medical resource of an in- 
creasing proportion of our people. 


THE RELATION OF THE PHYSICIAN AND SOCIAL WORKER IN 
THE EFFORT TO SAVE ‘‘ DAMAGED GOODS.’’ 
By Dr. C. Morton Smith, Boston. 
(Abridged) 

How many here have read Brieux’s play, translated under the title 
of ‘‘Damaged Goods?’’ It is a true and faithful account of a young 
man infected with syphilis just before marriage, and shows the suffering 
that comes to him and his family through his neglect to follow the 
medical advice given him. The story is not overdrawn. It is simply 
true, and similar ones are to be found in the experiences of physicians 
the world over. 

Perhaps some here know of almost identical cases, or have been al- 
lowed to peep into some family closet long enough to see the marks of 
syphilis on the skeleton therein. Did you believe it when you were told 
that the disease which left its permanent mark, could be acquired ac- 
cidentally—innocently—perhaps from the pure kiss of a dear friend, 
or in the fond caress of a first grandchild, or from the thoughtless use 
of a public drinking cup? The remark is sometimes made ‘‘one hears 
of cases of innocent infections, but as a matter of fact they seldom 
happen. It is a convenient excuse to ease a guilty conscience of wrong 
doing.’’ We will show later that this is not always true. 

In our own Puritanie Boston, the early inhabitants believed the 
syphilitic and the alcoholic to be suffering a just punishment, imposed 
by the Almighty for their sins. When the Boston Dispensary was found- 
ed in 1796, the by-laws stated that physicians of the institution need 
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not treat syphilis or alcoholism. The same attitude was taken in 1864 
when the City Hospital was founded. There is a regulation stating that 
persons suffering from a venereal disease shall not be admitted. At the 
present time, the only places where the syphilitic may be admitted as 
such, are the State Hospital at Tewksbury and the hospital at Long 
Island—-both pauper institutions, and a few selected cases in the skin 
ward of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

No one questions the claim of syphilis to great antiquity—and that 
it is often found in bad company cannot be denied—but to always think 
of it as a venereal disease is far from the truth. It occurs as an in- 
nocent acquisition so often that nearly half the cases come under this 
head. Without burdening you with a lot of figures, please remember 
that from 6 to 10 per cent. of all infections are extra-genital. Add to 
this the inherited cases, then the innocent wives infected by their hus- 
bands and vice versa, and we have from 35 to 45 per cent. of innocent 
cases. In the light of these facts the Standard Dictionary does well to 
define syphilis as a ‘‘Chronie contagious disease!’’ Surely a contagious 
disease that not only passes from an infected to a healthy person but 
to his offspring as well, is worthy of our most serious consideration. 

Until very recently syphilis was a word never to be spoken outside 
the consulting room. Within five years the Emeritus professor of 
Dermatology of Harvard University was scheduled to give a lecture 
(to men only) in the popular course given at the Medical School Sat- 
urday evenings. One of our best daily papers printed a list of the lec- 
turers and their subjects; his alone, on syphilis, was omitted. Such was 
the attitude towards ‘‘damaged goods’’ by the lay press in our com- 
munity. 

Previous to 1853 syphilis and local venereal sores were classed to- 
gether as The Venereal. In that year the entity of syphilis was estab- 
lished. From 1853 to 1903 no scientific discoveries were made, but a 
mass of clinical knowledge -was accumulated. Many sought the cause 
of the disease but were unsuccessful. Investigators were greatly handi- 
capped because they were unable to transmit it to animals. In July, 
1903, Metchnikoff and Roux successfully inoculated a female Chimpanzee. 
The animal was shown at the French Academie and pronounced a genu- 
ine infection of syphilis. A few months later she contracted pneumonia 
and died. However, during her brief life at the Pasteur Institute she 
indirectly contributed more toward human welfare than is accomplished 
by many human beings in a life time. This successful inoculation 
stimulated scientific zeal afresh and in May, 1905, Shaudin and Hoffman 
published their discovery of the cause of the disease. In 1906 Wasser- 
man made known the complement fixation reaction for syphilitic blood— 
which bears his name and may be of service not only in making a 
diagnosis but to a certain extent may be a measure of treatment. 

In 1909 the Social Worker came to help us, and it is of her work 
with us that I wish chiefly to speak. It is doubtless unnecessary to 
remind you that in 1910 Professor Ehrlich’s great invention for the de- 
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struction of syphilis was given to the world. While it does not fulfill all 
the inventor’s early claims, it is a most valuable addition to our means 
of treatment. One of the important features in connection with the in- 
troduction of this drug is the wide spread interest aroused in syphilis 
among laymen as well as physicians. This interest would have de- 
veloped more slowly but for the publicity given the subject of 606 in 
current literature. 

Hospitals play a two-fold part in a community. While they are 
primarily for the care of the sick they furnish an opportunity for the 
instruction of doctors, medical students, nurses, social workers, as well 
as the patients themselves. 

Many erroneous views are still held in regard to this disease, by 
some members of the medical profession. A committee has just been 
appointed in the American Medical Association, to work for better and 
more uniform methods of teaching syphilis in our Medical Schools. In 
our clinic, a considerable amount of time has been given both by phy- 
sicians and social workers to the education of our confreres, friendly 
visitors and volunteer helpers of varieus societies as well as social 
workers. Just a word about volunteer helpers. It has happened a num- 
ber of times that congenitally syphilitic babies have been given these 
visitors to bring to the clinic without being told the nature of the 
child’s disease—and hence of the precautions that should be taken. Con- 
siderable work has already been done with the secretary of various 
societies to eliminate this possible danger. 

We have heard much about the great need of social education for 
the physician—which is doubtless true. But the need of a better under- 
standing of physicians and their handling of medical matters, by social 
workers, is often apparent. The more they know of medical methods, 
the better. Not to assume more authority—for with greater knowledge 
they are cautious about handling that side of the case. Much time and 
tact are often required to overcome old prejudices and correct erroneous 
ideas. None of the work, which may be classed as educational, shows on 
daily or monthly reports—but is of unquestioned value. Much of it 
would not be accomplished and none of it so well done, if the social 
worker were not a part of the clinical staff. 

Many apparently still believe that ‘‘once syphilitic, always syphi- 
litie,’’ and therefore always a source of danger. This is well illustrated 
by the following incident—A child was brought to the Dispensary with 
indefinite symptoms. The mother’s history aroused suspicion, whereupon 
a Wassefman test was applied to her, with a positive result. Neither 
father, mother or child showed active syphilis. However, the mother 
was given 606 on account of the positive Wasserman. They soon moved 
out of the state, carrying letters to medical and social agencies, which 
assured proper supervision in their new home. The family took a cheap 
tenement, intending to let furnished rooms. The worker there 
writes us ‘‘that as syphilis is a reportable disease......pos- 
sibly the family will no longer be allowed to rent rooms, as the danger 
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of spreading infection is of course great.’’ The danger is great from 
some patients—but by no means from all. 

The question is often asked—Is it worth while trying to help syphi- 
lities, and particularly children with inherited syphilis? The answer 
is emphatically YES. We are then told these children will either die 
young of the disease or some intercurrent infection, or grow up to swell 
the number of backward or defective children, some of whom may become 
a burden to the state. This statement is only partly true, as thoreugh 
treatment of a prospective mother and the child after birth does much 
toward preventing subsequent manifestations. Not infrequently these 
children are considered dull or stupid, simply on account of defective 
sight and hearing. At no time has there been anything like the con- 
certed action to save children with inherited syphilis and make of them 
useful and self- supporting citizens, as at present. 

The Boston Dispensary was, I believe, the first institution to es- 
tablish a department of Social Service as a part of the institution and 
supported by institution funds. Aside from the department—to which 
cases are referred—several clinics are assigned whole or part time work- 
ers. Without the slightest doubt the social worker should be in the 
clinic regularly as an integral part of the clinical staff. The increased 
expense of this method is its only disadvantage. In the clinic she sees 
the cases from the start—acquires a certain knowledge of the past and 
family history as well as the present condition of the patient—and can 
thus select the cases most in need of her services. Beside the saving of 
time in taking the history, the patients feel that one department only is 
caring for them. In the clinic many cases come under her influence and 
advice that are never entered on her records. 

A young girl is brought to us by a worker for some Girls’ Society— 
the patient has syphilis. More time may be required to help the worker 
forget ‘‘the things that are not so’’ than with the patient herself, and 
what is true of the workers of one society applies to nearly all, and as 
different representatives for the same society come to us, this work has 
to be repeated again and again. The physician and social workers see- 
ing the cases together are capable of better team work and become 
more familiar with each other’s methods in solving the various problems 
presented. There is then no sharp dividing line where the work of one 
leaves off and the other begins. Their work is and should be inter- 
dependent. 

There are great varieties of medico-social conditions, some com- 
mon to all, others peculiar to the different nationalities. American 
ideas, customs and manner of living, well known and understood by our 
native born, are strange and unknown to the recent immigrant from 
Russia, Syria, Italy and elsewhere. With the steady stream of immi- 
gration our beginners class is never empty. These foreigners, many com- 
ing from rural districts and accustomed to an out-door life, soon feel 
the effect of poor housing and overcrowding. 

Social Service is doing a most valuable work investigating home 
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conditions. Not only is this information important but incipient cases 
of all sorts are found and directed into proper channels. If patients 
cannot be safely cared for at home they are sent to a hospital or boarded 
in some satisfactory place, and children are placed in the care of the 
proper agency. Visits to the family are of much value, for as a rule 
patients are more communicative and confidential in their homes—but 
several visits may be necessary to gain their confidence and get the whole 
story. 

In our department most of the work is done with syphilitics—partly 
because we have a rather large following of this class and partly be- 
cause their need seems greater. There is no use in trying to escape— 
we are ‘‘our brother’s keeper’’ and it is our duty to the community to 
eliminate as far as possible, the spread of the disease. 

It is of great value to the physician to have a worker in the clinic 
who is in touch with all the charitable and philanthropic organizations 
as well as social workers in other institutions. In this way we often 
find that a patient is known to many agencies—and may be receiving 
aid from several at the same time. This is the clearing house feature 
of Social Service. 

Our work during the winter has brought us into frequent com- 
munication with about twenty-five different agencies and various in- 
dividuals connected with each. In all our relations with the different 
societies, the spirit of mutual helpfulness and co-operation has prevailed. 

The following cases illustrate some of the varied problems that are 
presented. 

Mrs. W., aged twenty-four, the mother of a healthy boy of four, 
was deserted by her husband. He returned and lived with her for 
awhile, during which time she became pregnant and was again deserted. 
She was delivered in a hospital of an apparently healthy baby. Having 
an abundance of milk, she was given another baby to nurse while she 
remained in the hospital. At the age of six weeks her child showed an 
«ruption, and was brought to the Dispensary, where the diagnosis of in- 
herited syphilis was made. It was of great importance to the baby that 
it receive breast feeding for the first six months at least. This, the 
mother could not*do and support herself at her old job as waitress in a 
restaurant. Our social worker took up the case. They were then living 
with a cousin. After many conferences, a children’s society agreed to 
pay the board of the mother and older child for a time, but felt the 
cousin’s husband should be told the nature of their disease—knowing 
that if he were told he would not allow them to remain in his house. 
This seemed to us, unnecessary, as the mother was in no way a source 
of danger, she taking the entire care of her baby, who at that time 
had no infectious lesions, Furthermore she was intelligent and to be 
relied upon to carry out directions. After many more conferences the 
agent of the society wrote us that ‘‘they had decided to put their 
scruples in their pocket’’ and pay the board. Later, an arrangement 
was made whereby mother and children went to board with one of our 
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better class syphilitic families, then in needy circumstances. The board 
money came to them as a Godsend and was apparently the beginning of 
their better times. This baby is now two and a half years old and doing 
well. The mother is back at her old work and comes in for frequent 
conferences with our social worker. 

Another example of our united efforts is Alice, a thirteen-year-old 
school girl. She came to us with a sore on her upper lip, of three 
weeks’ duration, which had been treated by the school doctor and nurse. 
Clinically it was unquestionably an accidental inoculation of syphilis 
and the microscope demonstrated the presence of the germs of this 
disease. A brother-in-law came to the clinic with her and was told the 
nature of her trouble. He consented to the immediate use of Salvarsan 
(606) which was given, and healing of the sore was prompt and satis- 
factory, the germs disappearing from the lesion within twenty-four 
hours. How did she get infected? Our social worker visited the sister’s 
home, where the patient lived. While there, she became suspicious of 
the sister’s young baby who had an opacity of the cornea of one eye 
and asked to have it brought to the Dispensary where her suspicions of 
inherited syphilis were confirmed. Here we have a little girl living with 
a sister, helping ‘‘mind the baby’’ and undoubtedly in fondling and 
kissing it, poisoning herself on the lip. The baby is now also under 
treatment and doing well—thanks to the social service! Through the 
same means we will be able to keep them under observation and treat- 
ment. From whom did the baby inherit the disease? Probably from 
the father, although he has stoutly denied ever having had trouble. 
Neither parent shows evidence of the disease at present—and therefore 
are not a source of danger. Nothing would be gained by too close 
questioning and we might lose our hold on them entirely. As they 
see the gradual improvement in the baby and come to know us better 
they will trust us more and we may get the true family history. Should 
the mother become pregnant, we would put her under treatment at once. 
There is no use in trying to do everything at the first visit. 

One of the best pieces of work done by Social Service in our de- 
partment, began two and a half years ago. An old patient—unmarried 
—became pregnant. She needed hospital care but could not be admitted 
as it was her second pregnancy. We had known her at the clinic for a 
long time as a case of late syphilis, but how little we really knew about 
her was soon shown when our worker got on her track. She had given 
so many fictitious names that she had almost forgotten her real one. She 
was known to many societies. There was no place for her to go except 
the state almshouse. This she flatly refused to do—but our worker not 
only persuaded her that it was best to go there, but succeeded in keeping 
her there for nearly a year, working in the institution that she and her 
baby might be together under treatment. And they have been together 
most of the time since. She has made many personal sacrifices that they 
may be near enough to the Dispensary to be kept under observation. 
Our latest report finds her the matron of a respectable lodging house 
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owned by a syndicate—where she and her child are well liked. She once 
said that the first square deal she ever got was from us. 

Catherine B., a pretty, brown-eyed girl of seventeen, came to our 
clinic. Her syphilis was most infectious and her history indicated 
clearly that her mode of life often digressed from the path of virtue. 
The earnings from these digressions, she said, helped to swell the family 
income and buy medicine for her sick mother. 

A home visit revealed a condition almost indescribable. The fam- 
ily—father, mother and five children—lived in a few rooms under the 
roof of a tumbling-down wooden building. Plastering was off the walls, 
panels out of doors, windows broken, and the odor from the insanitary 
arrangements not soon to be forgotten. The mother was in bed in the 
last stages of Phthisis, refusing hospital treatment because she was 
afraid to leave the younger children with her husband, then lying by 
her side in a drunken stupor. 

The father could earn twelve dollars per week in the rare occasions 
between sprees. A son earned four dollars. The family existed on this. 
A pile of rags on the floor in front of the kitchen stove, where Cather- 
ine had been sleeping to keep warm, showed that it was just existence. 

It took the close co-operation of the Tuberculosis visiting nurse, 
the Associated Charities visitor, the Board of Health and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, under the inspiration of our 
social worker to solve this problem. 

The mother went to a Tuberculosis Hospital as soon as she was re- 
assured about the children. There she died a few weeks later. The 
Board of Health condemned the house against further occupancy. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children placed the younger 
children in good homes. Catherine herself was sent to Long Island 
Hospital until her condition was no longer infectious. She then went 
into a Catholic home, where she was under good influence, both social 
and medical. When the court asked for the appointment of a guardian 
over her until she became of legal age, she asked a social worker to 
assume that responsibility—her way of expressing gratitude for what 
had been done in her interest. 

These are only a few of the ways in which Social Service is working 
with us. We appreciate its help and hope for its continuance. 


Standards of Living and Labor 


Report of the Committee by Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary of 
The National Child Labor Committee, Chairman. 


The following statement by the Committee on Standards of Living 
and Labor is prepared by the Chairman of the Committee with the ad- 
vice and approval of its members. 

While individual members of the committee have presented a variety 
of opinions on the topics, this statement expresses the majority view, 
and with the exception of two or three paragraphs is signed in its en- 
tirety by all members of the committee. 


The group of propositions which this Committee undertakes 
tonight to present for consideration is the result of mature de- 
liberation at every point. The statement is an outgrowth of 
efforts of the Committee during three years of Conference his- 
tory. When the first Committee on Standards of Living and 
Labor was elected three years ago, the Chairman, Mr. Kellogg, 
wisely attempted to represent a wide-spread conviction that in- 
dustry should be subjected to certain tests of social efficiency 
and should measure up to standards demanded by public health 
and safety. 

In the second year under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Kelley 
certain of these more obvious standards were urged and their 
necessity demonstrated, as, for instance the protection of work- 
men from the dangers of lead poisoning, and the establishment 
of systems of workmen’s compensation. 

The Committee for the present year believes the time has 
arrived to assemble in one group, standards which may be pro- 
mulgated before political parties, church conferences, women’s 
clubs, federations of labor, associations of manufacturers, and 
other groups of citizens interested in public welfare, and able 
through organization to direct public thought and secure official 
action. 

Since the dawn of recorded history the only means by which 
the essentials of social welfare, which we call a livelihood, can 
be secured, except by theft, gift or inheritance, is by work. 
The overwhelming majority of the population of this country 
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depend upon work as the means of livelihood. We therefore 
declare that industry must submit to such public regulation as 
will render it a means of life and not of death, of health and 
happiness, not of misery and inefficiency. 

It has been impossible within the limits of this brief report 
to discuss in detail the wide variety of problems entering into 
our industrial relationships, but we undertake to outline mini- 
mum standards in relation to wages, hours, housing, safety and 
health, the term of working life, and workmen’s compensation, 
and to urge their adoption. The principles to which we invite 
attention are not new. They are recommended by physicians 
and neurologists who have studied the effects of fatigue and 
overstrain on health; by economists who have recognized the ex- 
travagance of unskilled labor, excessive hours and low pay, and 
by the thousands of social workers represented here, who deal 
with the human wastes of industry through relief societies or 
perform the gruesome task of sorting out, classifying and har- 
boring this human wreckage of our industrial anarchy in orphan- 
ages, hospitals, insane asylums and almshouses. 

We are not deluded by any notion that ninety million 
Americans will at once accept the standards on which we have 
agreed. We should be inclined to suspect their utility if no op- 
position were presented. Social progress is evolved through free 
and frank discussion, and we eagerly challenge a denial of the 
validity of any point presented. We have not sought a declara- 
tion of social ideals. What we have attempted is to lay the sub- 
basement floor which we regard as positively the lowest stratum 
that should be tolerated by a community interested in self-pres- 
ervation. When we declare for a living wage, meaning by 
that, sufficient reward for labor to enable the head of a family 
to provide food, raiment and shelter, to furnish education and 
recreation to his children, to tide the family over periods of 
sickness, and to guard against pauperism in old age, we venture 
to challenge any citizen to show wherein any kind of labor is 
entitled to less than this. We have not asked for luxury, or 
for the broadening influences of those arts and comforts which 
are the glory of our civilization. We have merely registered our 
demand that society shall cease to tolerate conditions that com- 
pel any man, as the reward for hard and faithful work to bur- 
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row beneath our social sub-cellar for a home. We maintain that 
no craftsman, however unskilled, should be compelled to hear the 
social experts say of the little children in his home: ‘‘These 
are a luxury you cannot afford, and if you insist upon bringing 
‘children into the world, you must be content to see them reared 
in ignorance and squalor.’’ We protest that our manufactur- 
ing, mining and commercial industries shall cease to be a field 
of slaughter to which an army of men and women go forth every 
year to face industrial hazards more terrible than those of the 
military battle ground—hazards which society can readily avert. 

We declare that the obligations upon the community and 
the individual are mutual; that society may reasonably demand 
from every normal individual his self-support during a certain 
period of life, but we also maintain that this period should be 
bounded by a minimum age to protect against premature labor, 
in order that the body may be properly formed, that the mind 
may have opportunity to develop, and that the aspirations and 
idealism of youth shall not be cabined and confined within fac- 
tory walls, but shall have the range of hills, the sweetness of 
flowers, the song of birds, and the vision of stars, so that how- 
ever exacting the burdens of later life, the soul of the child may 
preserve the divine image through maturity. We also con- 
tend that the term of the working years should be bounded by 
a maximum age beyond which the worker should find himself 
economically independent of daily toil. 

We recognize that under present conditions the heavy bur- 
dens now sustained by industrial workers as a result of unavoid- 
able accidents, industrial diseases, sickness, invalidity, unemploy- 
ment, and old age are burdens which frequently crush those 
whose career has been honorable and service faithful, and that 
they constitute a dead loss to the world. Obviously it is unfair 
and cowardly for society to permit those least able to be longer 
crushed under these exacting burdens. Some effective system 
of compensation for these losses is demanded, not only by con- 
siderations of justice for the working man, but still more by 
considerations of economy for our industries themselves, and 
most of all for the conservation of human welfare. 

In all these demands do we ask too much? Does any ob- 
jector to our platform care to urge that personally and for his 
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family he would be content with less? We recognize the fact 
that the standards here set forth do not obtain in any part of 
our country except in piece-meal, and many of them not at all. 
But for encouragement we study our trend and not our status. 
We recognize that we are young; that our industrial problems 
are new; that our industrial relationships are entering into un- 
tried fields, and the progress now recorded every year inspires 
hope that we shall come to our maturity by and by . 


The Living Wage. 


The demand for a living wage seems modest, yet a glance at 
the wage standards in our American industries proves that for 
a majority of men, women and children employed, the wage 
standards not only fail to supply any of those elements which 
contribute to the broadening and enrichment of human life, but 
fail even to maintain decent standards of food, clothing, shelter 
and medical care. In a government investigation of 3,297,819 
wage earners in 1905, forty-six per cent were found earning $10 
or less a week, yet the same United States report urges that it 
is simply impossible for a family of five to maintain a decent 
standard of living on an income of $10 a week. The Bulletin 
of the New York Bureau of Labor recently stated that in the 
United States at least five million industrial workers are earn- 
ing $6 or less a week. 

If these family incomes are distressing what shall be said 
of the income of those women and girls who are thrown upon 
their own resources and have only their labor power as a stake 
in the general welfare? Not one city investigated in the past 
ten years has shown that a respectable percentage of the women 
and girl wage earners are receiving enough wages to maintain 
them in decency. It is estimated that the least on which a girl 
can live in Pittsburgh is $7 and yet over sixty-one per cent of 
the women whose wages were recorded were earning less than 
that amount. In Buffalo it is estimated that a girl must have 
$8 a week as the minimum wage, yet the average wages in the 
city of Buffalo are $6 a week in the factories, and in the depart- 
ment stores $5.50 a week. The minimum living wage for the 
city of Louisville is declared to be $6.50 a week, yet one quarter 
of the working women of Kentucky receive $4 or less per week. 
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These comparisons which deal not in figures, let us remember, 
but in the hopes, the temptations, the despair of human life, 
might be multiplied. 

But what is the remedy sought? We urge that every state 
should establish minimum wage commissions to inquire into the 
wages paid in- various industries, especially those in which 
women, children and immigrant men are employed to determine 
the standard which may be safely sanctioned by the public as a 
minimum. If it is contended that such boards would invade the 
private concerns of any industry, the reply is that there are no 
private concerns of industry. When man maintained himself 
upon the face of the earth by knocking nuts and fruits from 
trees with his own club, by braining the man who tried to snatch 
away his goods, and by sitting beneath the shade of the tree to 
satisfy his hunger, his industry may have been considered a 
private affair. All industry today is social. The employer has 
an important stake in it; so has the workman; but the largest 
stake holder in any industry is the public. The industry that 
seeks to shield from properly constituted authorities information 
as to its wage scales and other data relating to the earnings of 
employes, is in the category with the man who maintains his 
right to guard his private cesspool from the public health au- 
thorities who have discovered in that cesspool the genesis 
of the city’s epidemic. The movement for honest weights and 
measures has its counterpart in industry and when the public 
comes to learn that sub-normal wages are more directly the 
source of disease, poverty and crime as the social output which 
lays its heaviest burdens on the societies represented here than 
are sub-normal sanitary standards, we shall then lift our indus- 
tries to a social plane warranting the declaration that both the 
employer and the employed are workers together with God. 

If it is objected that many industries would fail if society 
requires the payment of such wages as are here demanded, there 
can be but one answer—‘‘the life is more than meat and the body 
is more than raiment.’’ If the human race cannot learn to feed 
and clothe itself without the tragic sacrifice of some member of 
the family, then better hunger and nakedness than such indus- 
trial cannibalism. We claim there are industries which are 
maintained at a social loss. Whenever attempts are made in 
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any state to throw reasonable safeguards about the workers; to 
abolish child labor; to require safety provisions; to regulate 
night work; they are met by a formidable array of our captains 
of industry who plead that the proposed measure would mean 
death to business. I have in mind a beautiful little city in the 
hills, without poverty, without tenements, without child labor, 
in which the only cause for discontent is the absence of any im- 
portant manufacturing industry. The splendid water power 
is soon to be utilized to develop a large cotton mill. This is as 
it should be. We must harness our rivers and lakes and forests 
and mountains to the service of man. What should it mean 
for that little city? Stimulated traffic, increased wealth, vital- 
ized social intercourse, better schools, better churches, better 
homes, better streets, parks, playgrounds and libraries. What 
will it mean? If the business succeeds it requires no prophet 
foresee that unless it differs from every other factory city re- 
ported in modern history, in ten years from now—child labor, 
poverty, unsightly tenements and crippled industrial derelicts 
—will be a substantial portion of the output of that factory. 

And we all expect it. As soon as the factory starts we 
shall organize an associated charities and its chief support will 
possibly come from the very industry whose presence demands 
its services. 

We confidently urge these standards of publicity and regu- 
lation not as a war upon industry, but in its defense. The great- 
est enemy of the honorable employer who seeks a just and equit- 
able division of the profits of his industry with those who join 
in the process, is the rival industry which seeks to underbid in 
the market and make up the balance from the blood of its toil- 
ers. There must be a clearer distinction between those legiti- 
mate forms of industry which are the glory of our American 
life and those wildcat industries which tear their victims, but 
yield nothing to social wealth. 


Eight Hour Day. 


Curiously enough our American civilization has not quite 
risen to the point of dealing fairly with the most helpless of 
our industrial workers. The eight hour day has been established 
for many years on government contracts, and by recent act of 
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Congress has now been extended to all private cuntracts on gov- 
ernment work. A large number of states have established eight 
hours as the maximum work day on state contracts, and in 
reformatories and penal institutions eight hours has become 
the general standard. The trade unions, wherever strong enough, 
have established the eight hour day in all industries and are 
seeking to extend it throughout the labor world. But although 
we recognize the principle of the eight hour day on state and 
government contracts and for stalwart men banded together in 
protecting unions, and for men incarcerated in our correctional 
institutions, the industries in which the hours are longest and 
conditions of protection most inadequate are those very indus- 
tries in which women and children are largely employed. We 
often hear in these days that if woman insists on her equality 
at the ballot box the spirit of chivalry will die. If it is chivalry 
that has produced the eighty-five hour week for the working 
women, if it is chivalry that welcomes our American women in- 
to our bank and office buildings to scrub our floors and support 
a family at $22 a month, then we venture to suggest that chivalry 
may well die and common deeency and fair play take its place. 

No argument would seem necessary for so obvious a stand-- 
ard as this, yet in every legislature where efforts are made to 
secure the eight hour day for women and children special in- 
terests have fought the measure and frequently with success. In 
New York state during the present year a law fixing the fifty- 
four hour week for working women was compelled to exempt 
the great canning industry which pled that it would be 
ruined unless permitted to employ women for practically un- 
limited hours during the rush season. It has also been urged 
by clothing manufacturers in New York and other states that 
the demands of American fashion are so sudden and exacting 
that it is impossible to conduct the industry except by adjusting 
it to rush seasons and periods of idleness. They object that 
not only the industry will be ruined, but the families of the 
workers will themselves suffer unless some latitude is given for 
the employment of women and children at night during the 
brief seasons when American taste suddenly awakens to the new 
call from the Paris dressmaker or milliner and demands its 
gown and bonnet. We recognize the inconvenience to any in- 
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dustry subjected to such vicissitudes. We also recall that there 
was a time when in many parts of America no man was con- 
sidered properly dressed unless he could stalk through his vil- 
lage with a goodly string of scalps hanging from his shoulder. 
There were then rush hours during the open season for scalps 
and periods of out-of-work when the dove of peace hovered over 
the Indian village. But those days are gone and a man is con- 
sidered fairly well dressed without a single scalp-lock hanging 
from his belt. And the day will come—come tripping on the 
heels of social regulation—when our manufacturers and mer- 
chants will be able to distribute comely and artistic apparel to 
people without compelling the sacrifice of the health of our 
mothers or burning out the eyes of our little children who now 


bend over their work in unventilated and dimly lighted tene- 
ments at all hours of the night. 


Safety and Health. 


Our country has already made an honorable beginning in 
attempts to regulate conditions under which poisonous and 


dangerous manufacturing processes are carried on. With the 
precedent established steady and rapid progress ought not to 
be difficult. Our systems of official inspection are, in many 
parts of the country, a farce. Factory inspection in Europe has 
developed a science which invites men and women of the highest 
talents to prepare by special training for this honorable career 
in social service. Here, in many of our states, if a man wishes 
to train for the position of factory inspector he does not take 
a university course, but carries a ward for the political boss. 
And neither the boss nor the inspector are to blame. Until 
our commonwealths take seriously the demand for a scientific 
study of safety appliances and fire escapes; conditions of sani- 
tation and ventilation; the effects of heat, cold, glare, darkness, 
speed, noise and dust upon the thousands of workers subjected 
to one or another of these, we shall continue to make investiga- 
tions and issue reports upon them which are not even worth our 
present niggardly appropriations. 

The constructive statesmanship of the whole country must 
be turned upon this problem of preservation of the life, safety 
and health of the working people. When we are compelled to 
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record that the industries of our country every year claim an 
army of 15,000 men killed, and some half a million injured, 
and when we recall that wherever young children are employed 
in competition with adults the percentage of accidents is far 
higher; when we contemplate that the chief burden of this loss 
falls upon the injured workman or upon his already impover- 
ished family—we find it difficult to await with patience such 
plans of compensation for injuries, industrial diseases, sickness 
and invalidity as will spread this burden upon the ledger of 
society where it belongs. 

The year 1911 may be regarded almost as the beginning of 
an intelligent grappling with this problem, when ten states en- 
acted workmen’s compensation laws, in several instances provid- 
ing awards fairly commensurate with the wages received. 


The Right to a Home. 


We declare that every family has the right to a decent home. 
This sounds like commonplace, but as a matter of fact it is revo- 
lutionary. One of my most common experiences in traveling 
about the country is to be taken by proud citizens to see first, 
the business section of their town; second, the residence section, 
and third the homes of the working people. If there is any class 
of people on the face of this earth who have a right to a home 
it is the people who work. No other person, unless an infant, 
an invalid, or one helpless by age, has any right to the luxury 
of a good home. But if a man gives all the labor power he has, 
ought he not to get that much in return? Yet we are so com- 
placent about the housing of the people that we tolerate tene- 
ments, shacks and rookeries unfit for human habitation for 
large sections of our population as though they were not our 
brothers and sisters, and as though the childhood impressions 
of their babies were not an important factor in the religious, 
educational and industrial development of the future. A few 
factory and mining centers have so-called ‘‘model homes’’ with 
garden plots and sanitary conveniences. The praise we bestow 
upon such philanthropy is the measure of our own shame. In 
ninety-five per cent of our factory cities and villages, mining, can- 
nery and construction camps, the dismal rows of uniform houses, 
shabbily constructed, poorly ventilated, dimly lighted, often in- 
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decently crowded, are unfit for housing murderers or thieves. 
The only mental picture we ever give to many a little child to 
represent the word ‘‘home’’ is an unpainted three or four room 
division of a four, six, or sixteen family house whose only dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is that it stands ‘‘No. 11 third 
turn to the left up from the mill.’’ 

And every time the individual attempts to better these 
conditions—every time the struggling wage earner seeks to 
beautify his home by planting a shrub, or painting a door, or 
mending a window pane—down swoops the tax assessor, the 
conventional representative of that ubiquitous social parasite 
known as the speculator in unimproved real estate and punishes 
him for the deed, while the absentee investor who leaves his 
vacant lot to grow up to rank weeds and thistles is rewarded 
by tax exemption. We glory in the development of our public 
parks; in the construction of our public buildings; in the mag- 
nificence of our libraries which those who need them most never 
have time to visit, but the development of commercial enter- 
prise, either through public or private agencies to guarantee to 
every honest worker a home which shall not only be respectable, 
but comfortable and elevating seems beyond our wildest dreams. 


Sweat Shops. 


In our large cities we have turned to the thrifty expedient 
of transforming our smallest and most unfit homes into fac- 
tories. The twenty room palace on Fifth avenue or Euclid ave- 
nue is kept asa home. A large part of the year it is inhabited 
by housekeepers and servants, or locked up, while the family 
lives at the seashore, in the mountains or abroad. But the two 
or three room tenement downtown is captured by the manufac- 
turer of clothing, artificial flowers, willow plumes, babys’ boot- 
ies, or children’s toys—quick to discover that he can distribute 
the charges for rent, light, heat and mechanical power among 
the helpless dwellers in the tenements, instead of maintaining 
a well equipped factory. Thus far any effort to protect these 
victims from such industrial piracy has been successfully met 
by the pious objection that society has no right to invade the 
sanctity of a man’s home. He may be sweated for a twelve 
hour day, his wife may bend over the machine for eighteen 
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hours, and his little children may struggle with their ill paid 
tasks far into the night, but his home is his sanctuary. We shall 
learn by and by that the illicit still in the fastness of the moun- 
tains does small social injury in comparison with this illicit 
distillation of the bloom and health of childhood in the unregu- 
lated and disreputable haunts of the helpless poor. 


Child Labor. 


We have declared against the employment of children in 
wage earning occupations under sixteen years of age. Evidence 
gathered from every available source tends to prove that the 
years exacted from the child in industry previous to that are 
wasted years; that they neither contribute to the wealth of the 
community nor to the equipment of the child. A recent gov- 
ernment report on children under sixteen who left school to go 
to work showed that ninety per cent were in industries in which 
the wages of adults are less than $10 a week. Yet no state has 
made any adequate plan to protect its children to sixteen years 
from bare-handed contact with the red hot tools of our indus- 
trial competition. Nearly half the states have no effective way 
of protecting children even to the fourteenth birthday. Several 
permit their employment at twelve or even younger. 

Within the natural term of the working life after sixteen 
years of age many problems arise which will demand patient 
study and courageous treatment of our citizenship. The thou- 
sands of involuntary idlers whose souls and bodies are worn to 
discouragement seeking work and finding none offer a problem 
that must be met not in the vagrancy court nor on the rock pile, 
but by constructive measures that will conserve the human 
power. 


We recognize that the restrictions set forth in this platform 
will lead the managers of many industries to turn from their 
doors workers who fall below a grade of industrial efficiency 
which will render their work profitable. We cannot complain 
of this. We may justly demand that if a man is employed he 
must be paid a living age, but we cannot demand that any given 
employer shall make room for him unless he can produce. Con- 
ceivably an increased army of industrial outcasts will be thrown 
upon society to be cared for either in public labor colonies or 
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by reilef agencies. We shall then be brought directly face to 
face with the problem whether the public shall furnish employ- 
ment for those who are employed only at a disadvantage and 
leave the field of employing the competent only to private enter- 
prise; whether society shall share all the losses and none of the 
gains; or whether some more rational adjustment is possible. 
We may hope for a substantial decrease in the army of in- 
dustrial misfits through proper training in our schools and in- 
dustries. Attention must be given to education and to industrial 
training. According to a recent government report over seventy 
per cent of the working children in the cotton mills of one state 
are illiterate, and thousands of our growing youth as well as 
thousands of adults are unable to redd and write. Illiteracy 
must be abolished. And industrial incompetency must be re- 
duced to the minimum. Craftsmen must be trained to produce 
goods improved in quality as well as quantity. Unfortunately 
the present state of industry does not encourage skill. We bid 
for the inefficient, the incompetent, the unskilled. We criticise 
our schools because they do not turn out skilled workmen. We 
assume that if a school would produce one thousand skilled 
youth in place of the ignorant thousand they are turning out 
this month, they would immediately be inducted into one thou- 
sand desirable positions. But an examination of these one thou- 
sand jobs will discover the fact that seven hundred and fifty 
of them are not fit for a child under any circumstances. We 
plead for the training of a!l our workers. If we were dealing 
here with the superstructure of our industrial temple we should 
have much to say. But let us remember that in these resolu- 
tions we are trying only to lay the floor of the sub-cellar. Build 
as much higher as you can. But if our craftsmen need training, 
our crafts need more training. Too much of our work is unfit 
for human beings. It must be made fit. Unskilled workers must 
become skilled. But unskilled trades must become skilled trades. 
Society must also provide a comprehensive system of indus- 
trial compensation and especially to insure against unemploy- 
ment and against that most pathetic of all industrial phenomena 
—the bent and broken infirmity of old age suffering the priva- 


tions of grinding poverty as the only visible reward for a life 
long service in the ranks of labor. 
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Many organizations have presented one or another of the 
standards here set forth and the data presented as supplemen- 
tary to our declaration gives ample evidence we believe, of the 
necessity for the standard advocated, presents precedents in 
this and other countries and records the declarations of social 
service organizations. The responsibility rests upon this group 
of citizens representing the advance guard of those who love and 
labor for their fellowmen, to see that these or better standards 
are embodied in the laws of our country. Wherever they are 
not the standard of given establishments or given industries; 
wherever they are not provided for by legislatures; wherever 
efforts to establish them are balked by unenlightened courts, the 
community pays a heavy cost in decreased efficiency and in mis- 
ery; where they are sanctioned and enforced the conservation of 
our human resources contributes the most substantial asset to 
the wealth of the future. We present the following platforin 
of social standards: 


Sorial Standards for Industry, 
The Standard of Living. 


The welfare of society and the prosperity of the state 
require for each individual such food, clothing, housing con- 
ditions, and other necessaries and comforts of life as will 
secure and maintain physical, mental and moral health. 
These are essential elements in a normal standard of living, 
below which society cannot allow any of its members to 
live without injuring the public welfare. An increasing 
percentage of our population derives the means to main- 
tain this normal standard through industry. Industry there- 
fore must submit to such public regulation as will make it a 
means of life and health, not of death or inefficiency. 

This regulation has to do with hours, safety, over-strain. 
and other conditions of the day’s labor; with premature 
employment, unemployment, incapacity, and other factors 
which shorten or impair the length of the working life; 
with wages as the basis which work affords for a normal 
standard of home life; with unwise taxation and other com- 
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munity conditions which in our industrial centers exploit 
wages; with insurance against those risks of trade—death, 
injury, occupational disease—which break in upon the work- 
ing years and wipe out earnings; and with protection against 
poverty in old age when productive labor is ended. 

The community has a right to complete knowledge of 
the facts of work. 

The community can cause to be formulated minimum 
occupational standards below which work is carried on only 
at a human deficit. 

The community should bring such subnormal industrial 
conditions within the scope of governmental action and 
control, in the same way as subnormal sanitary conditions 
are subject to public regulation, and for the same reason— 
because they threaten general welfare. 

Such minimum standards in relation to Wages, Hours, 
Housing, Safety and Health, Term of Working Life, and 
Workman’s Compensation are called for if the United States 
is to keep abreast with the social statesmanship of other 
great industrial nations; they are counseled by physicians 
and neurologists who have studied the effect of fatigue and 
over-strain upon health; by economists who have analyzed 
the extravagance of unskilled labor, excessive hours, and low 
pay; and by social workers who deal with the human wastes 
of industry through relief societies, or through orphanages, 
hospitals, insane asylums, and alms houses. 

Wherever they are not the standards of given estab- 
lishments or given industries; are unprovided for by legis- 
latures, or are balked by unenlightened courts, the commu- 
nity pays a heavy cost in lessened efficiency, and in misery. 
Where they are sanctioned and enforced, the conservation 
of our human resources contributes the most substantial 
asset to the wealth of the: future. 


I. Wages. 

1. A Living Wage. A living wage for all who de- 
vote their time and energy to industrial occupations. The 
monetary equivalent of a living wage varies according to 
local conditions, but must include enough to secure the ele- 
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ments of a normal standard of living; to provide for edu- 
cation and recreation; to care for immature members of the 
family; to maintain the family during periods of sickness; 
and to permit of reasonable saving for old age. 

2. Minimum Wage Commissions. Many industrial oc- 
cupations, especially where women, children, and immigrant 
men are employed, do not pay wages adequate to maintain a 
normal standard of living. Minimum wage commissions should 
therefore be established in each state to inquire into wages 
paid in various industries, and to determine the standard 
which the public will sanction as the minimum. 

3. Wage Publicity. Properly constituted authorities 
should be empowered to require all employers to file with 
them for public purposes such wage scales, and other data 
as to earnings as the public element in industry demands. 
The movement for honest weights and measures has its coun- 
terpart in industry. All tallies, scales, and check systems 
should be open to public inspection and inspection of com- 
mittees of the workers concerned. Changes in wage rates, 
systems of dockage, bonuses, and all other modifications of 
the wage contract should be posted, and wages should be 
paid in cash at least every two weeks. 


II. Hours. 


1. Eight-Hour Day. The establishment of the eight- 
hour day for all men employed in continuous industries, and 
as a maximum for women and minors in all industries. 

2. Six-Day Week. The work period limited to six 
days in each week; and a period of rest of forty consecu- 
tive hours in each week. 

3. Night Work. Night work for minors entirely pro- 
hibited; an uninterrupted period of at least eight hours 
night rest for all women; and night work for men minimized 
wherever possible. 


Ill. Safety and Health. 
1. Investigation. An investigation by the Federal Gov- 


ernment of all industries, on the plan pursued in the present 
investigation of mining, with a view to establishing stand- 
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ards of sanitation and safety and a basis for compensation 
for injury. This should include a scientific study and report 
upon fire-escapes, safety-appliances, sanitary conditions, and 
the effects of ventilation, dust, poisons, heat, cold, compressed 
air, steam, glare, darkness, speed, and noise. 

2. Prohibition of Poisons. Prohibition of manufacture 
or sale of poisonous articles dangerous to life of worker, 
whenever harmless substitutes are possible, on the principle 
already established by Congress in relation to poisonous 
phosphorus matches. 

3. Regulation According to Hazard. In trades and 
occupations offering a menace to life, limb, or health, the 
employment of women and minors regulated according to 
the degree of hazard. No minor under 18 employed in 
any dangerous occupation, or in occupations which involve 
danger to fellow workmen or require use of explosives, 
poisonous gases, or other injurious ingredients. Unskilled 
craftsmen who do not read and understand the English 
language forbidden to handle dangerous machinery or pro- 
cesses known to be extra hazardous. 

4. Standardized Inspection. Inspection of mines and 
work places standardized either by interstate agreement or 
by establishment of a Government standard. All deaths, 
injuries, and diseases due to industrial operations to be re- 
ported to public authorities as required in accident laws of 
Minnesota, and with respect to some trade diseases in New 
York. 

IV. Housing. 


1. The Right to a Home. Social welfare demands for 
every family a safe and sanitary home; healthful sur- 
roundings; ample and pure running water inside the house; 
modern and sanitary toilet convenienves for its exclusive 
use, located inside the building; adequate sunlight and 
ventilation; reasonable fire protection; privacy; rooms of 
sufficient size and number to decently house the members 
of the family; freedom from dampness; prompt, adequate 
collection of all waste materials. These fundamental re- 
quirements for normal living should be obtainable by every 
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family, reasonably accessible from place of employment, at 
a rental not to exceed 20 per cent. of the family income. 

2. Taxes. To protect wage earners from exorbitant 
rents and to secure for them that increased municipal 
service demanded by the massing together of people in 
thickly settled industrial communities, a greater share of 
taxes to be transferred from dwellings to land held for 
speculative purposes the value of which is enhanced by the 
very congestion of these industrial populations. 

3. Home Work. Factory production to be carried on 
in factories. Whenever work is given out to homes, abuses 
are sure to creep in which cannot be controlled by any 
known system of inspection or supervision. 

4. Tenement Manufacture. Tenement house manufac- 
ture is known to be a serious menace to the health, edu- 
cation, and economic independence of thousands of people in 
large cities. It subjects children to injurious industrial 
burdens and cannot be successfully regulated by inspection 
or other official supervision. Public welfare, therefore, de- 
mands for city tenements the entire prohibition of manu- 
facture of articles of commerce in rooms occupied for dwell- 
ing purposes. 

5. Labor Colonies. In temporary construction camps 
and labor colonies, definite standards to provide against over- 
crowding, and for ventilation, water supply, sanitation, to 
be written into the contract specifications, as now provided 
in the New York law. 


V. Term of Working Life. 


Society may reasonably demand from every normal in- 
dividual his self-support during a certain period of life. 
This period should be bounded by a minimum age, to protect 
against premature labor, and a maximum age beyond which 
the wage earner should find himself economically independent 
of daily labor. Adoption of the following standards will pro- 
mote this end: 

1. Employment of Children. Prohibition of all wage- 
earning occupations for children under 16 years of age. 
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2. Employment of Women. Prohibition of employment 
of women in manufacturing, commerce, or other trades 
where work compels standing constantly. Also prohibition 
for a period of at least eight weeks at time of child birth. 

3. Intermittent Employment. Any industrial occupa- 
tion subject to rush periods and out-of-work seasons to be - 
considered abnormal, and subject to Government review and 
regulation. Official investigation of such intermittent em- 
ployment and other forms of unemployment as a basis for 
better distribution of immigrants, for guiding seasonal labor- 
ers from trade to trade, and other methods for lessening 
these evils. 

4. The Unemployable. The restrictions upon employers 
set forth in this platform will lead them to refuse to engage 
any who fall below a grade of industrial efficiency which 
renders their work profitable. An increased army of indus- 
trial outcasts will be thrown upon society to be cared for 
in public labor colonies or by various relief agencies. This 
condition will in turn necessitate a minimum standard of 
preparation, including at least sufficient educational oppor- 
tunity to abolish illiteracy among all minors and to train 
every worker to some form of industrial efficiency. 

VI. Compensation or Insurance. 

Compensation Demanded. Both social and individual 
welfare require some effective system of compensation for 
the heavy loss now sustained by industrial workers as a 
result of unavoidable accidents, industrial diseases, sick- 
ness, invalidity, involuntary unemployment, and old age. 

1. Accidents. Equitable standards of compensation 
must be determined by extensive experience, but there is 
already ample precedent for immediate adoption as a min- 
imum of the equivalent of four. years’ wages in compensation 
for accidents resulting fatally. Compensation for accidents 
resulting in permanent disability should not be less than 
65 per cent. of the annual wage for a period of 15 years. 

2. Trade Diseases. For diseases clearly caused by the 


nature and conditions of the industry, the same compensa- 
tion as for accidents. 
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3. Old Age. Service pensions or old age insurance 
whenever instituted so protected that the person who with- 
draws or is discharged from the employment of a given 
company does not forfeit his equity in the same. 

4. Unemployment. Unemployment of able-bodied adult 
men under 65 years of age is abnormal and wasteful, and 
is as proper a subject for recognition by the public author- 
ities as contagious disease or other abnormal conditions which 
menace the public well being. The demand for insurance 
against unemployment increases with the increasing speciali- 
zation in industry. The development of state, municipal, and 
private agencies to insure against unemployment in European 
countries affords ample information for the guidance of such 
enterprises in America. 
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Minority Report on Untaxing Buildings and Taxing Land 
Values: 


With most of the conclusions expressed in the report we 
are in hearty accord. 

It may be questioned whether it is the function of this 
committee to suggest methods by which the high standards 
may be attained. We believe it to be. 

It is inevitable that in order to secure fair living and 
working conditions, unearned incomes or dividends must be 
reduced. Uniquely is this true of the incomes from land 
values. Nearly every improvement in living and working 
conditions tends under the present system of taxing build- 
ings and industry at the same rate as land values, to be 
shifted on to the users of buildings, and the ultimate con- 
sumers of goods produced therein. The enactment of a 
better tenement house law tends to increase rents, but not 
the wages of the rent payers. The increase in wages to the 
Lawrence strikers was largely absorbed by the landlords. 
Practically the only municipal tax which cannot be shifted 
on to those unable to bear it, is the tax on land values 
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which are chiefly created, maintained and increased by com- 
munity action. This is the just tax and by stimulating the 
construction of building will reduce rents by the natural laws 
of competition. We, therefore, recommend the gradual un- 
taxing of building and the laying of the tax burden upon 
the land values. 

Bengamin C. Marsu, New York. 

Auice Hamiton, Hull House, Chicago. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS 


By Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary National Consumers’ 
League. 


Last night, when a speaker said that five hundred delegates were 
already here and a thousand on their way to confer on the problems 
of poverty, I felt a thrill of pride and pleasure in participating in so 
great a conference. But, to-day, I have been wondering why it is that 
this thirty-ninth annual conference needs to be larger than the 
original conference thirty-nine years ago, or any which has occurred 
meanwhile. Without some continuing, active cause of poverty grow: 
ing as our nation grows, this conference surely could not be larger 
year after year, finding itself confronted with ever more bewildering 
conundrums. What is this permanent, active cause of the poverty 
against which we struggle? 

For many centuries the poor were believed to be punished by 
their poverty for their faults. In the nineteenth century, however, 
a second stage was reached in which prosperous and philanthropic 
people developed a sense of participation in sin, and spent many anx- 
ious years in discussing the question how far they were, by out-door 
relief, by doles and by over-lapping charities, themselves increasing 
the very poverty which they labored to prevent and to mitigate. 

We know now that there is some foundation of truth underlying 
both beliefs. We know that ill administered charity, public and pri- 
vate, aggravates the evils of poverty. We recognize, too, that we 
have always among us (besides the aged and the crippled) a certain 
ratio of people overwhelmingly afflicted, who are through some inher- 
ent, permanent, incurable fault of their make-up, mentally and, there- 
fore, industrially, deficient. They are incapsble of full self-support, 
and inevitably a burden upon charity throughout their lives. No 
change in industrial conditions could bring to them complete self- 
direction and self-dependence. 

A generous estimate of the people so afflicted, based upon long, 
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careful study gives, however, a maximum of three in a hundred of 
our population, as it grows from decade to decade. But it is with 
vastly more than three in a hundred of the population, that we are 
concerned in this conference year after year. Upon us there is forced 
the slow, reluctant recognition of a third cause of poverty, which was 
hidden from our predecessors. We cannot longer escape the knowl- 
edge that there is no more efficient cause of wholesale destitution in 
the United States than industry. 

It can be said with truth that poverty is the regular and inevita- 
ble by-product of our present industry, as wealth is its normal product. 
We carry on our industry to produce wealth, and incidentally we pro- 
duce wholesale poverty. I believe that it is because we have dealt 
with myriads of incidental things and not with this fundamental 
cause of permanent and growing poverty, that we assemble in greater 
numbers year after year, and go home increasingly baffled by the evil, 
and bewildered by the myriad remedies that we discuss. Other speak- 
ers will present other aspects of this truth, as they deal with tubercu- 
losis, industrial injuries and dependence in diverse forms. This paper 
is confined to the single aspect of insufficient wages and the proposed 
new method of dealing with it by minimum wage boards. 

Insufficient wages underlie a vast proportion of the need for 
correctional and reformatory work. They entail upon the community 
child labor, tuberculosis, underfeeding, lack of refreshing sleep, and 
the consequent nervous breakdown. They underlie industrial employ- 
ment of mothers, whose neglected children consequently fail in health 
and morals. The children in turn crowd the hospitals, dispensaries, 
juvenile courts and custodial institutions. 

Insufficient wages are proof of incompetent management and of 
the greed of employers. They pre-suppose the existence in the com- 
munity of dishonorable earnings by women employes, and of charitable 
supplements to honest girls and their families. Such outside aid must 
be permanent and continuing. In all the great cities there are depart- 
ment stores which base their wage rates upon the knowledge that the 
social evil and the wide variety of the activities of private charity 
will eke out the pay-rolls. Finally the whole community supplements 
the insufficient wage by means of clinics, dispensaries, hospitals, sana- 
toria, courts, reformatories and prisons. 

The National Consumers’ League—the organization which I serve 
as General Secretary—was instructed in September, 1908, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, by the International Conference of Consumers’ Leagues 
in which representatives of twenty nations participated, to agitate for 
the creation of minimum wages boards until these should be introduced 
and carried to success and usefulness. Since I had the pleasure of re- 

porting upon our efforts last year in Boston, long strides have been 
made. A fundamental work on the whole subject has been published 
by one of our French correspondents, Paul Boyaval of Roubaix, under 
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the title ‘‘La Lutte Contre le Sweating System,’’ and we thus have 
the first comprehensive, scientific discussion of this subject. In our 
own country we have Josephine Goldmark’s monumental work on 
‘*Fatigue and Efficiency,’’* which is the foundation of all recent leg- 
islation for shortening women’s working hours. Building on these two 
books, it behooves us now to put in practice, as rapidly as we may, 
some standard of payment for the weakest of the working people; some 
standard of payment having due relation to the expenditure of life 
itself, in the service of all, that is made by those who work for wages. 


The New Law in Massachusetts 


Two states, Massachusetts and Ohio, have taken long steps in this 
direction. Massachusetts, as usual, marches conservatively at the head 
of industrial experimenters. The State Commission of 1911 which sat 
for months studied the department stores, the candy trade, the laun- 
dries and the textile industries as industrial producers of poverty. It 
filed a report and drafted a bill, creating a permanent Commission 
on Minimum Wages Boards, which has been enacted by the legislature 
and was signed on June 4th, 1912, by Governor Foss. 

The Massachusetts law provides for a permanent state commission 
with power to create boards in the various branches of industry, such 
as now exist in Australia and in England, each board consisting of 
persons elected by the workers and others chosen by the employers, 
with persons elected by these delegates to represent the consuming 
public. 

One American state has thus expressed its intention of compelling 
wages bargains within its borders to be real bargains. They are to be 
based upon mutual knowledge of the facts and not on ignorance on 
the part of the weaker side. Henceforth the principle will slowly and 
surely be brought into practical upplication that the living wage must 
be a first charge upon industry. It must rank with rent and interest. 
It must take precedence of profits and dividends, and all other consid- 
erations. Industry will, therefore, be decreasingly subsidized by char- 
ity, public and private. 

Under the stimulus of the Massachusetts Commission, a leading 
store in Boston—Filene’s—has for several months, beginning in March, 
1912, maintained a minimum wage of eight dollars a week. For many 
years this store had employed no one who had not finished the work of 
the eighth grade of the public schools. It has thus set for the whole 
country an example of retail trade as a field in which industry can be 
carried on under all the difficulties entailed by unlimited competition, 
with profit and success, and without producing poverty as its by-prod- 
uct. Laws are, however, needed to compel the more greedy and less 
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enlightened to do that which a single extraordinarily efficient employer 
does voluntarily. For the mass of the young girls are not organized 
and cannot be. They have no votes. Their occupations call for little 
skill. Fresh young faces and eager zeal are more desired than expe- 
rience and character. The number of candidates for employment is 
legion. Their pay inevitably gravitates below the living level. 

The new law will take effect July Ist, 1913, and Massachusetts 
will then—twenty years after the original experiment was made in 
Australasia, and three years after that experiment was copied in Eng- 
land—introduce into our Republic the first attempt practically to apply 
science to wages. We have never before brought to bear the expe- 
rience of the people most closely concerned. These are the employers, 
the workers, the consumers, not the bondholders and stockholders. The 
employers know, better than any other persons can possibly know, 
the meaning of the pay-roll in relation to their particular branch of 
industry. The workers know, as no one else can, what it costs to 
bring up a family in a particular place in a given year, and what, if 
anything, can be put away for the future out of a weekly wage. 
When, therefore, these two participants, and representatives of the 
consuming public, pool their knowledge and correlate the wages with 
the cost of living in their community, in the full light of publicity, 
all the available, intimate knowledge and practical experience is 
brought to bear upon the wage scale thus established. 

This is a new extension of democracy into a field of industrial bar- 
gaining. It gives the moral and legal support of the state to its weak- 
est economic elements, to the women and children. By thus turning on 
the light, it makes real, for the first time, that which has by the 
economists and the courts been assumed to exist, but has not yet ex- 
isted, equality of the two contracting parties. It gives effect to the 
will of those who have in the past been mere pawns in the hands of 
masters who have played the game on terms laid down by themselves 
alone. It gives votes to women in a field in which women most sorely 
need them, in the determination of their wages. It tends, for the 
first time, to substitute justice through self-government in industry, for 
charity. 


There is No Equality in Making Contracts 


For half a century we have been told by our courts that, when 
wage contracts are made, the people who make the contracts are equal 
before the law. But in this the courts have always been in error. 
No isolated working girl, seeking a job in a department store, is equal 
before the law, or in any other way, to the employer from whom she 
seeks employment. When the Massachusetts law is in foree, what 
the courts have held to be true in law will, for the first time in our 
industrial history, begin to be true in fact. Then, for the first time, 
the weakest of the working people—women in unskilled occupations— 
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will be represented by persons chosen by themselves for the purpose, 
and clothed by the state with power of bargaining for all in that 
industry. 

Even in advance of the creation of wages boards we see, to-day, 
a highly significant intervention for regulating wages by three dig- 
nitaries of the United States in behalf of several thousand of the most 
responsible, highly paid and perfectly organized men in this hemis- 
phere. Chief Justice White of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the Hon. Martin Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Hon. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, are selecting arbitrators to decide what wages shall 
be paid to all engineers employed by the railroads north and east of 
the Ohio River. It is through the ministrations of these gentlemen 
that we have all been able to get to this conference and have 
a reasonable hope of getting away. If they were not serving as they 
are doing, there would in all probability be at this moment a strike, 
tying up every mile of railroad north and east of the Ohio River. 
Why do the Chief Justice of the United States and the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor interrupt their activities to serve in this way? 
Surely, one reason is that the engineers are among the most responsible 
working people in the world. They have our lives in their hands 
whenever we travel. They have the traffic of the nation in their hands 
every hour of every day. They are perfectly organized. They all have 
votes. There is a presidential election coming; and they are, for all 
these reasons, enormously important. 

Observe the contrast. In the tenement house where I live in 
New York there lives also an honest, well-behaved young girl, the 
janitor’s daughter, who worked for seven years in a great depart- 
men store on Twenty-third Street, becoming a highly skilled clerk 
selling shirtwaists. She was receiving $6.00 a week at the end of 
seven years in the service of the same employer, and had no outlook 
for improvment in her wages. Fortunately, she had an acquaintance 
who, by interceding, succeeded in getting her transferred to a like 
position at $8.00 a week at Wanamaker’s. The girl was frankly happy 
when she received this increase of $2.00 a week, $104.00 a year—she 
works fifty-two weeks in the year. The same thing could have hap- 
pened the other way round. It would have been perfectly possible for 
a girl to work seven years—from her fourteenth birthday, when she 
began at $3.00, to her twenty-first birthday at $6.00—in the Wanamaker 
store and then to have been transferred to Twenty-third Street at 
$8.00. 

There is no standard of wages in either store, or in the stores 
anywhere throughout the country. There is no standard of wages 
for women or girls in the whole great field of retail trade. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AND LABOR 


In the Case of Women Workers 


Existing wage rates are especially unbearable, because they rest 
on the economic error that all women wage-earners are supported— 
at least in part—by men; that every woman has a father, brother, 
husband, son or some male relative earning enough money to furnish the 
bulk of her maintenance, so that she need make merely a contribution. 
In this assemblage of social workers one need not speak in detail of 
the thousands of widowed mothers with children, of the faithful wives 
whose husbands are tubercular, or are in lunatic asylums or peniten- 
tiaries, or disabled by poisons or other industrial injuries. Yet in all 
these unnumbered cases the wage rate is fixed upon the unfounded as- 
sumption that these women’s earnings are a mere fraction of the 
family budget, of which the main fund is contributed by an able- 
bodied man. 

This flaw in the basis of women’s wages is only one example of 
the many anomalies in the wages situation which we know about. It 
raises disquieting questions as to how many others there may bé which 
we do not yet know about. What facts we do know alter nothing in 
the usage that women’s wages rest on the hypothesis that some con- 
tribution comes from elsewhere than themselves. I belheve it can be 
said justly that wages in the vast field of retail trade rest upon knowl- 
edge that the pay-roll is eked out by the social evil. 

An ugly item in recent finance is the circular issued by the Wool- 
worth Company (United 5 and 10 cent Stores), notifying subscribers 
that the investment would be profitable because of the small wages 
paid to clerks by reason of their youth and consequent cheapness. 

I do not believe that wages are adjusted in innocent ignorance. 
The fact that charity, also, both public and private, ekes out what the 
pay-roll does not afford is another large contributing element in decid- 
ing the wage rates paid young girls in all our industries. 

This paper is, therefore, an appeal to every appropriate organiza- 
tion represented in this Conference to co-operate in promoting the 
worldwide movement for minimum wages boards as a means of correct- 
ing this economic error, affording a wider knowledge of wage rates 
than we yet have, and lifting from charity an undue burden which it 
has borne too long. We, in America, have been slow to recognize the 
worth of the method in effect since 1893 in the Antipodes and im 
ported into England in the present decade. In England, since Jan- 
uary, 1910, minimum wages boards have been at’work in four great 
‘ sweated industries. Their introduction within the past sixty days into 
the coal mines of Great Britain has fixed upon this method of dealing 
with industrial poverty the attention of the whole world. 


The Ohio Constitution 
The State Constitutional Convention of Ohio has adopted, as 
a section of the proposed new constitution, upon which the 
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men of Ohio will vote on September 3rd, the following provision: 
‘¢‘Laws may te passed fixing and regulating the hours of labor, estab- 
lishing a minimum wage, and providing for the comfort, health, safety 
and welfare of all employes; and no other provision of the constitution 
shall impair or limit this power.’’ It is the obvious intention of this 
convention to forestall all difficulty on grounds of constitutionality so 
far as its own powers extend. 

It may be asked whether there is not danger, in case this constitu- 
tion should be adopted and so interpreted that minimum wages boards 
ean be created under its terms, of driving industry out of Ohio into 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Indiana, where wages may still be 
forced down below the minimum level of vital efficiency without inter- 
ference. That threat has been made in the Australian colonies and in 
the English Parliament. It is made by the textile trades in Mass»- 
chusetts, and will continue to be made in our states. But no industry 
goes. Cut-throat competitors may go. But experience has shown that 
the increased efficiency that accompanies the creation of wages boards 
deprives competition of its power for harm. In Victoria more than 
half of the 91 trade boards now in existence have been asked for by 
employers glad to be rid of cut-throat and incompetent competitors. 

When, through the acquisition by the weaker working people of 
proper elements of bargaining strength, a living wage is made a first 
charge upon industry, incompetent employers must either call in the 
efficiency doctors and follow their prescriptions, or themselves seek 
work in some occupation other than battening upon defenseless work- 
ers and keeping them in chronic destitution. 

What of the workers whose work is not worth a minimum wage? 
The compulsory minimum compels the employer to increase in every 
possible way the efficiency of every worker, in order to make him worth 
his wage. In Victoria, for instance, it is specifically provided that 
the wage of an employe shall not be less than that which is paid by 
a reputable concern to an average employe. This spurs the employer 
to select carefully every person taken on. It spurs the lazy to earn 
the wage. There is, however, a provision under which incompetent, 
untrained beginners and aging workers, the deaf, the slow and persons 
otherwise handicapped may receive a reduced rate specifically pre- 
scribed after careful investigation by the wages boards. But all such 
workers must be registered, and the number allotted to one establish- 
ment is rigidly fixed. This prevents the accumulation in one place of 
hundreds of unskilled young girls, such as we commonly see in Amer- 
ican paper box factories, whose sole recommendation is that they ac- 
cept a low wage; who learn nothing and make no improvement either 
for themselves or their industry with the passage of time. 

A further question arises in connection with the prices of goods 
in industries in which wages are determined by wages boards. Will 
not the increased labor cost, we are asked, so drive up the price of 
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goods that the workers must themselves meet an artificially increased 
cost of living? This has been exhaustively discussed by Boyaval, who 
shows that the experience in England hitherto is so brief as to shed 
little light upon this question. In Victoria, however, where experience 
goes back to 1893, the evidence is that raising wages at the bottom 
for women, children, and the worst paid men, involves no considerable 
change in the retail price of the simple necessaries of life, and it is 
with these goods alone that the poor are concerned. If the prices of 
luxuries are increased in order that the poorest workers may receive 
a living wage, who will object? 

Even in the production of luxuries, however, it appears, according 
to Boyaval, that a material increase in retail prices does not follow 
the creation of minimum wages boards. That genius for organization 
which in innumerable industries produces profits, finds itself after the 
creation of wages boards, constrained to scrutinize afresh the efficiency 
of every method in use, and of every new employe, before attempting 
in the midst of competition to raise retail prices. 

One after another the states are by law shortening the working 
hours of men and women in the interest of their health and the public 
welfare. The states must exercise their function of protecting the 
weak by assuring them equality in making industrial contracts. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has established the principle that 
working hours both of men and women may be shortened by statute, 
whenever it is shown to the court that this section is in the interest 
of the health of the employes or of the public. This gain must not 
be defeated by reductions in wages which substitute debility due to 
hunger for debility due to fatigue. 

The same reasoning applies to child labor legislation. Slowly, 
gradually but certainly, the children are departing from the labor mar- 
ket to the schoolhouse. Either their parents or charity must hence- 
forth maintain them. The only satisfactory assurance that the main- 
tenance will be by the parent lies in making good the theory that the 
employe is an equal party to the industrial contract. The wages board 
is the most democratic way of accomplishing this. 

Reference has already been made to Massachusetts and Ohio. 
Minimum wages boards bills have been introduced also into the legis- 
latures of Minnesota and Wisconsin, but have not yet become laws. 
The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin is making comprehensive in- 
vestigations looking toward legislation at the next session in 1913. In 
Washington and California the same groups who obtained the eight 
hours day law are campaigning for minimum wage laws to be adopted 
in 1913, and with a cheerful prospect of success. 

Is there not, finally, a danger that, as this legislation spreads 
from state to state and becomes known abroad, immigration may be 
stimulated by the knowledge that minimum wages are established 
here? This may be met in divers ways. One way is by the enactment 
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of pending legislation of several European nations. In Europe bills 
are before the parliaments of France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and Belgium. 

In our own country, the promotion of all these state laws can be 
greatly expedited by this Conference, just in proportion as we face 
the facts and tell the truth that charity does not and cannot carry 
the burden which industry places upon it. The poor are not ade- 
quately relieved. More important, it is an intolerable thing that able- 
bodied people of sound mind should both work throughout the best 
working years of their lives and also be objects of charity. Let us 
take courage and make known, especially to the legislators, that from 
this day forth charity declines farther to attempt the impossible, to 
make good the social deficit created by insufficient wages. Let us 
insist upon justice. 


THE EIGHT HOUR DAY IN ALL INDUSTRIES. 
By Hon. George R. Lunn, Mayor of Schenectady, N. Y. 


I suppose the time will never come when we shall not have to look 
after derelicts. ‘The most perfect organization of society will still find 
a few who will need the kindly assistance of others. But when we look 
out into present organized society, and see the way in which consciences 
are salved by large contributions to charity, the beneficiaries of privilege 
giving back just a little bit of what they have taken away from those 
very people, I always feel like leaving that particular work to those to 
whom it brings special occupation and special pleasure. 

We have in our city done away with the charity organization society 
—or they did away with it themselves—because we so efficiently or- 
ganized our municipal charities. Our method was to insist that 
work be given; and we found in some cases that there was a 
cry against us because we did not give material relief to people. We 
gave them what they ought to have—work! They wanted something 
that they didn’t get. 

I ask myself every time I come before an organization like this, 
how fundamental are you anyhow? How determined are you to get at 
the real cure? How determined are you to find out who it is that is 
causing poverty, and get at the cause of that poverty? I believe that 
many of you are sincerely and earnestly trying to find out a remedy. You 
know well enough that it will not come in a single day. It is only by 
getting at the facts, not only collecting them but scientifically ar- 
ranging them into an interpretation that we can get a definite result. 

The first thing that strikes me as self-evident, is that a nation 
such as ours should consider human life as its chief asset. What is a 
nation without human life? That is the greatpessential asset of this 
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nation; and it is the one thing that we squander. We measure our pros- 
perity in terms of pigs and cattle and corn and steel and a few other 
things, instead of measuring it in terms of the advancement of human 
welfare and the people’s interest, the people’s opportunities. But we 
are now seeing that mere material grandeur, mere material advancement 
is not that which measures permanent prosperity. 

1 have been taught from earliest boyhood, during my training in 
school, by my pastors, to give, to be benevolent. Philanthropy is so 
blessed! Give to the poor! That isn’t my method any more. I say 
don’t take so much away from them! Give them the work they need. 
It will do them more good than all the charity in the world. It is not 
that men are cruel, that they are organized simply to rob their kind 
regardless of anything. It is only that we have drifted and drifted 
and drifted, until we find ourselves confronted by a problem that America 
never expected to face, the problem of an increasing poverty. 

These conditions are the logical development of our folly, because 
we put material prosperity first—while our supreme determination should 
have been to produce men and women. Personality should have been re- 
garded of higher, infinitely higher value than mere machines, but we nave 
our machine production developed to the highest type of efficiency. We 
have in our city one of the largest plants of the great General Electric 
Company. A friend of mine went through the other day. I said, ‘‘ What 
was your impression?’’ He said, ‘‘The absolute perfection of the sys- 
tem that has to do with the machinery of production.’’ But evidently 
no application has been made of the highest brains of the great or- 
ganization to solve the human problem. That would take in the mini- 
mum wage, the question of fatigue, the question of overwork. 

Now, in this simple little conservative program, that Mr. Lovejoy 
has outlined, he asked me to speak about the eight-hour law. I hesitate, 
because eight hours seems a long time to work. I feel that there are 
certain definite steps that are fundamentally right that we should take, 
and I feel that one step that would be of inestimable value to us, though 
it would not solve all our problems, would be the establishment through 
out the nation in all industries of an eight-hour day. I would say in 
order to do that we have to destroy that bogie of State Rights. I be- 
lieve absolutely, as has been proved in the case of Massachusetts, that 
a state can establish a rate of hours less than another state engaged in 
the same kind of industry, and still apparently prosper. Nevertheless, | 
believe we shall never solve the big things until we make all states come 
into line by Federal action. We have tried it in child labor legislation, 
and we find that when we have routed the enemy in one state he ap- 
pears in another. We want something that will protect the children in 
this connection from exploitation by any man or set of men in any state 
or territory. That must come as Federal legislation, by the nation as a 
whole. 


In 1874 Massachugetts adopted the ten-hour law—-ten hours a day, 
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sixty hours a week. It was said that she could not prosper in the cot- 
ton industry because of the divergent actions of other states. At that 
time she had 39% per cent. of the cotton spindles of the North American 
states. Four years before the passage of this law she had 39 per cent., 
and six years afterwards, in 1880, she had 45 per cent., and still on the 
ten-hour basis; while other states had eleven, twelve, sometimes thirteen 
hours. Then ten years later she had risen to 47% per cent., and in 1900 
Massachusetts controlled 534% per cent. of the cotton spindles of the North 
American states. 

Now I do not know the comparison of wages, but I do know that 
in 1892 they established 58 hours a week, and recently they have es- 
tablished 54 hours a week for women and minors, with certain definite 
results as to wages for women and minors. The wages were not allowed 
to be decreased. I do not want to see an eight-hour day by cutting off 
two hours of wages. I want to see the eight hours labor at the same 
wages that they are getting now. A manufacturer here said, ‘‘ What are 
you talking about?’’ Well, it’s good common sense. The average—well, 


not the average, but a few, it is ramored—among manufacturers, haven’t 
got common sense. Some at Lawrence have had common sense forced 
into them. They have got it now. 

The establishment of the eight-hour day with an sttempt to gaia 
thereby simply less hours with less wages would be of no effect. What 


we need the eight-hour day for is to provide more leisure for the work- 
ing class, and that leisure will give them opportunities whereby new 
wants will be developed, a new social environment will be around them, 
forcing them into new social relationships that will enlarge their lives, 
widen their horizon, give them fresh courage, make them think, enable 
them to become more active and more effective citizens. 

We hear much about the breaking up of homes. I am accused of it 
very often. I become so weary of our talk about breaking up the home. 
Are we not breaking up the home now just about as fast as it is possible 
to break it up, by our modern industry? In Pittsburg they are trying 
to reduce the hours per day, and they will reduce them to eight. You 
men of the Steel Corporation, stockholders, get ready for it. You have 
got to submit, one way or the other, to the great principle that human 
life is more important than dividends or profits. Where a man works 
twelve hours a day and wears himself out, comes home fatigued, of what 
value is he as a father? 

Some one investigating this subject wrote some syndicate articles. 
They had a picture illustrating an article entitled ‘‘The Babe of Bethle- 
hem.’’ It was just about Christmas time, and I picked it up. I thought 
it was a queer picture for that title, thinking it referred to the Christmas 
message. I found it was the recital of the coming of a babe in the 
Bethlehem district. The father, a steel worker who worked twelve hours 
a day, came home and found this new arrival. He wasn’t at all happy, 
because the coming of a new babe meant that he had to struggle that 
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much harder to keep the wolf from the door. He said nothing to hi» 
wife. She was decidedly broken-hearted over it. The paper went on 
through a very pitiful recital. Two thousands years after the One who 
said, ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of God,’’ and here is a little child born, not to 
a welcome—no man who is laboring twelve hours a day has got anything 
left in him to welcome even his own child. You will say this is an ex- 
treme case. There are twelve-hour a day men in every city, and I say 
that twelve-hour a day men cannot give to their homes or to their city 
or nation any life that is worth while. 

There are people who say that larger relief from industry will bring 
increased intemperance. Is that so with your carpenters and your masons, 
since they by struggle and organization have taken eight hours as their 
share of work? Has that increased intemperance among them? Not at 
all. The crying cause of drunkenness is over-fatigue and the demand of 
the overworked fellow for some kind of quickly stimulating recreation. 
_ intemperance does cause an occasional lapse. There are cases of in- 
dividuals where intemperance causes poverty. But, the real fact is that 
poverty is the fundamental cause of intemperance. 

{ heard a man say that every Saturday night he gave to his wife all 
his wages except twenty cents. I said, ‘‘What do you do with the twenty 
cents?’’ He said he always went and drank four beers and came home 
drunk every Saturday night. Why was he so foolish? But he doesn’t 
consider it foolish. He says that he can look forward to that as a relief 
from the given hours, when he can take those four beers and feel that 
he is just as good and just as big as anybody in the United States. It 
sounded funny to me, but it is not only pathetic and tragic, it is 
fundamentally illuminating. 

How much self-respect can there be in a man after long, trying 
overwork? Overwork means under-pay, and under-pay means under- 
feeding not only for the man but for the hard-working mother, who is 
probably also laboring to eke out the difference between the father’s 
wage and the family’s necessities. 

The eight-hour day established would bring these definite results. 
Some argue that it would not solve the unemployment question. It would 
not. It might employ a few more men, but one result would be that a 
man in the eight hours as a rule would do the work that he is doing now 
in ten hours. I am not going to encourage speeding up. We are sped 
up too much now. But it will have the definite tendency to give more 
leisure and provide a new social environment for the man, with extra 
hours to create new wants. He will become a consumer in new ways. 
And then when we get eight hours we can commence to work and see 
how we can cut it down to seven and produce enough. We can pro- 
duce enough when we get loyalty in production, and you will never get 
loyalty, you manufacturers, as things are now. You cannot get it. In 
individual cases, where men are known, there may be a certain loyalty, 
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but in the great industrial establishment it does not exist, because the 
men, if they are not exploited by hours, know they are exploited by 
wages. We have annual statements showing the tremendous number 
of millions in surplus and the eight per cent. dividends, and an occasional 
stock dividend, and the great men don’t even have common 
sense enough to keep it out of the papers so the workers can’t see 
it. When they begin to see this thing, and to know how hard 
it is for them to see their boys leave school to help the fathers eke out 
an existence, to have the girls going into industry, so that we have over 
five million women, most of them under twenty-two, two million of our 
children in industry and two or three million idle men all the time, some 
of them idle a month and some several months by casual employment—it 
seems to me it ought to open their eyes. 

The man who writes the history of America about five hundred years 
from now will write, and his children will read, that in 1912 there were 
from two to three million able-bodied men in the United States seeking 
employment that could not secure it while there were two million little 
children at work and many anaemic girls. And the little fellow will 
say, ‘‘ Why, isn’t that funny? Why didn’t they let the men work and 
the children play?’’ 

When we enter into a fundamental consideration of these facts and 
begin to hammer individuals we find that individuals are not to blame for 
child labor, and individuals cannot stop it except in a little way. When 
men are receiving money that they have not earned and men are earning 
money that they do not receive, you have got a fundamental thing that 
will never be solved except as it is solved on the basic principle which 
some of our great men have laid down, like Lincoln when he told us 
some fundamental things about labor. He said, ‘‘Labor is prior to and 
independent of capital. Capital is but the fruit of labor and could never 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital. It deserves the higher consideration. And the seeking to give 
to the worker the product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is the 
worthy object of any good government.’’ When you get down to that 
basis and begin to wor along those lines you will begin to see daylight, 
and not otherwise. And we can give eight hours or nine hours, but that 
will not solve the problem until we stop the exploitation. 

The commercialization of the social evil is another thing to be con- 
sidered. The exploitation of women’s virtue brings to us a feeling of re 
bellion against it. We feel that it must be stopped at any cost. 
But is it not equally wrong for men to exploit the tired arms, the 
wearied bodies of our young sisters in industry, the girls in our depart- 
ment stores, with long hours and inadequate wages? Exploitation of these 
weaker ones is the root of the trouble that we have got to get at. Stop 
the exploitation of woman’s virtue! Stop the exploitation of woman’s 
strength! Stop the exploitation of children’s futures! This particular 

plank is deserving of consideration by us all. When I think how ultra- 
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conservative it is, any of you men who are devoted to the present social 
order—which I hate—if you knew how easy it is to get off, you would 
be getting off. For the day will come, if you do not listen to the voices 
that are crying out against injustice, when the wisest of us will not 
be able to stem the tide of ignorance that is made thrice cruel by con- 
tinued injustice. 

America with all her past, America with all her future, oh, let us 
believe in our people! Believe that they have a right to human life and 
that we will not tolerate the development of great big brothers when 
those big brothers are riding round on the backs of women and children; 
that we will stop that not only in the interest of the women and the 
children but in the interest of the big brothers. For I don’t think they 
are very happy either. We are living in a great family. Our brother- 
hood must extend to every human being. Let us see if we cannot stir up 
such enthusiasm as will expend itself not in mere sentimental utterance, 
but in hard work; with the plain facts determined, when we see what is 
wrong we will seek to remedy that wrong. 

My theory is that if we accelerate social democracy then we can sec 
a future for Atierica, for America leading the world in civilizing indus- 
try, leading the world in making industry the handmaiden of our progress 
and not the slave-driver against all our ideals. The day will come when 
the little child will lead us as a nation instead of ourselves as a nation 
driving the little child. It was intended, according to all that is basically 
just, fundamentally right, that the child should lead with all the hallowed 
atmosphere of the child, with all the divine instruction the child should 
give us. So I see a day coming when the child shall listen no longer to 
the machine or the spindle, but will go out and listen to the birds, and 
inspired by the song of birds will let that little song in the heart go 
heavenward in its expression of joy; when our mothers will be at home 
with their children and not occupied outside for ten or twelve or even 
eight hours a day. Let us take our mothers out of industry and leave 
them in the family, where they belong. Let us take our children out of 
shops and mills and mines and let them have the beauties of God’s out- 
doors and the inspiration of everything that it brings with it. And if 
eight hours will help toward it let us have that. 

My parting message to you is that that which advances human life is 
fundamentally just, fundamentally right, fundamentally patriotic, is of 
fundamental necessity in the progress of this nation which we want to 
make that which it is not now—a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 


THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Ry Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, Chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Relations, New York City. 


(Abstract) 

The changing social and economic conditions in the United States 
make it necessary to have new, thorough-going and impartial informa- 
tion such as can be obtained only by the authority of government if we 
are to deal efficiently with the needs of wage earners, employers and 
consumers, or the general public. In sheer desperation many think they 
are fighting for principle and for social justice when they participate in 
atrocities such as were revealed in the McNamara confessions. The cost 
and suffering caused by the Lawrence strike, which ought not to have 
lasted longer than 24 hours, and would not if the right kind of publicity 
concerning the issues involved could have brought both sides to see each 
others contention as they did see them after the lapse of weeks; the 
threatened public calamity of another coal strike; together with the minor 
labor troubles of the past year have aroused social workers generally to 
organize a committee on industrial relations. This committee is made up 
of representative social workers, economists, clergymen and business 
men. It seeks to secure from the Federal Government a thorough search 
for facts on a scale as comprehensive as the recent inquiries of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, about women and children wage-earners, and the investi- 
gations of the immigration commission, and the monetary commission on 
their respective subjects. President Taft responded by sending a message 
to congress advocating in strong terms the establishment of a Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission, to make, in the language of the Presi- 
dent. ‘‘A searching inquiry into the subject of industrial relations, 
which shall be official, authoritative, balanced, and well-rounded, such 
as only the Federal Government can _ successfully undertake.’’ 
The Hughes-Borah bill to establish this commission, and to 
provide a half million dollars for a thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work, to be completed in three years, with $100,000.00 of the ap- 
propriation available for the first year, is now pending before the Senate 
and House of Representatives, having been favorably reported by the 
committees of both houses. Theodore Roosevelt who sees so clearly the 
basic factors determining social justice or the lack of it in the working 
of American governmental institutions has said in an editorial comment 
in the ‘‘Outlook,’’ on President Taft’s message: ‘‘It is earnestly to be 
hoped that Republicans and Democrats, wise Progressives and wise Con- 
servatives will all alike, back up his action.’’ And they did, because 
nearly every member of congress of congress has already expressed 
himself as favorably inclined. The only danger that this 
bill may not become law now at this session, lies in the 
fact that in the rush of business in these closing days of Con- 
gress amidst the excitement of the political struggles in Chicago and 
Baltimore, it may be forgotten unless its friends are alert and active. 
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The personal influence of the individual members of this conference will 
be sufficient to insure the passage of this benificent legislation if each of 
you will follow the Hughes-Borah Bill for the next few weeks, and write 
or telegraph, this evening if possible, your own senators and represent- 
atives, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Chairman 
Fitzgerald of its appropriations committee. This latter gentleman may 
oppose the bill from a short-sighted and false sense of economy, for- 
getting that the prevention of a single strike like that at Lawrence, if 
this Commission gave us nothing more than the facts for legislation 
that would extend the Erdman Act now so successful in preventing rail- 
road strikes, or show how to adapt the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Act to our conditions, would save this country many times the total cost 
of the commission. But these are only a few of the valuable results that 
we may confiidently expect from the labors of the right kind of a Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission. Will the members of this conference 
help to pass the Hughes-Borah bill, and thus make the commission a sort 
of mounment to our gathering of 1912, one that will mark a real step in 
American social progress, and a mile stone on the road to industrial peace 
—a harbinger of social justice.* 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY IN RELATION TO CONGESTION, 


RENT, TAXES. 
By Louis F. Post, Editor of The Public. 


(Condensed) 


As I understand the matter, I have been invited here in consequence 
of this letter of a year ago: 


June, 1911. 
To the Members of the National Conference Charities and Correction, 

Boston, Mass. : 

Nineteen hundred years ago a charitable man was so eager to help 
the poor that he openly found fault with a woman who used costly oil 
in a ceremony in honor of One she highly esteemed. ‘‘It would have 
been better,’’ remarked this philanthropist, ‘‘to sell the oil and give the 
proceeds to the poor.’’ But he was soon informed that there are better 
ways to use wealth than in alms-giving. 

The ceremony in which this oil was used was a practical method at 
that time of calling attention to the principles for which the man stood to 
whom honor was shown. Popular education on fundamental principles of 
justice and on practical means of enforcing them are required to establish 
conditions which will make almsgiving unnecessary. 

That it is better to use money to remove the causes of poverty than 
for alms is a truth that is no longer denied by most prominent con- 


*The Act creating the Commission became law Aug. 23rd., 1912. 
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tributors to charity. But though the fact is conceded, action in accord- 
ance with it is not so freely taken. I have particularly in mind a re- 
mark make by a Kansas City gentleman who is prominent in the chari- 
table circles of that city. He said that social workers admit the in- 
justice on which the modern industrial system is based and that modern 
charity only aims to support helpless ones until the basic evils can be 
removed. If such is the case, I will be glad to co-operate with charity 
organizations in spite of the inexpediency of alms-giving, but I have 
seen too much that convinces me that it is not so. 

The greater number of charitable contributors whom I know are 
either bitterly opposed or utterly indifferent to the reforms that will re- 
move the fundamental wrongs which cause poverty. It will not do to 
plead in excuse for these that they do not know the cause, and are trying 
to find it. The cause is known and any one who sincerely wants to learn 
ean easily do so in a short time. It is more than thirty years since 
Henry George showed in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’ how land monopoly 
deprives the masses of mankind of opportunities for self support. He 
moreover proposed a simple and practical method of abolishing the evil. 
He proposed a tax on land values to which the name has since been given 
of the Singletax. There is no reason why any one sincerely interested in 
the welfare of the poor should not be familiar with the truth made clear 
in this book and should not be working for the opening of natural op- 
portunities for employment to all the people. 

If it is a fact that charity workers are anxious to learn how to re- 
move the cause of poverty, would it be unreasonable to ask this Confer- 
ence to take some action in the matter? Why not, for instance, appoint 
a committee to report to your next meeting, the duty of this committee 
to be a thorough investigation of the merits of different proposed plans 
to put an end to poverty? The details of this investigation. must, of 
course, be so arranged that nothing concerning any proposed remedy may 
be misunderstood. The personnel of the committee must also be such 
that there will be-no ground for lack of confidence in its fairness or in- 
telligence on the part of those who have temedies to suggest. 

Should this suggestion meet with your approval, I will be glad to do 
what I ean to furnish the committee with information, and feel sure that 
other Single-taxers, as well as advocates of other reforms, will do the 
same. Your organization will then be in a position at your next meet- 
ing, to take definite action in the war against povery. Yours very truly, 


JOSEPH FELS. 


It would be very narrow to regard organized charities as having no 
broader functions, no deeper purpose, no more brotherly motive, no high- 
er civie spirit than merely to deal with methods of relief. Yet it would 
by no means follow that the narrower functions ought to be wholly 
abandoned in favor of fundamental reforms, nor even neglected. Im- 
portant though it be to police the Jericho road, the compassion of good 
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Samaritans is nevertheless not to be censured. What should be censured, 
as I conceive it, would be the straight-jacketing of rudimentary 
charities in a fixed purpose to ignore the poverty-producing 
conditions of a wealth-producing society. Was it because he let Lazarus 
eat the crumbs which fell from his table that Dives was condemned? 
Surely he would have been pardoned for that. Amelioration can be 
objectionable only in so far as it fosters or conceals the causes which, 
now as aforetime—essentially the same though outwardly different—evolve 
a privileged Dives with crumbs to spare and a famishing Lazarus to de- 
vour them. If rudimentary charities are blameworthy, it must be because 
they exalt generous giving above righteous getting. 

My allusion is not to unrighteousness of the law-breaking kind. 
Neither am I blaming individual beneficiaries. Were they to renounce 
their advantages they could only substitute other beneficiaries, leaving 
the unrighteous distribution to go on; and of what benefit would that be 
to anybody but the substitutes? Their obligation is not to renounce but 
to denounce. It is to help eradicate industrial privileges from the social 
system; and if any were to foster such privileges whether by approval or 
by silence, in order to retain or to acquire vested rights in unearned in- 
comes, wouldn’t it be disloyal to every sound principle of truth and jus- 
tice not to single him out and say: ‘‘Thou art a guilty man!’’ 

But precisely what shall they denounce, and precisely how shall they 
do it? Consider the facts, those large facts of our common life which all 
of us observe and any of us can test for their verity. 

Poverty prevails almost altogether in that part of our population 
which, in spite of our democratic reluctance to acknowledging that there 
are classes in this country, we instinctively call ‘‘the working class.’’ 

It is an amazing fact. Poverty is lack of things produced by work; 
yet poverty is a phenomenon distinctively of the working class! Isn’t 
it a little like carrying coals to Newcastle—the charitable giving of 
products of work to workers? One might reasonably think so, but the 
facts would be against him. A great and growing proportion of workers, 
‘*the worthy poor’’ we call them, are often in dire need of charity. 
Industrial conditions oblige us to be our brother’s keeper. Let us re- 
deem the obligation. But let us not allow its soothing satisfactions to 
tempt us into tolerating distributions of industry that necessitate his hav- 
ing a keeper. 

The characteristics of the working class, that poverty prevails es- 
pecially in that class, and that in spite of continuous augmentation of 
working power it persists, must be accounted for as industrial disease. 
Dr. Walter Mendelson of New York has made the pathological figure 
definite. He likens mere meliorative charity to poulticing a cancer. The 
figure is true, but it would not be true if poverty itself were thought of 
as the cancer. Poverty is a cancerous effect. Some one has defined 
physical cancer as ‘‘a parasite of normal cells become abnormal, which 
take without giving.’’ May we not paraphrase that definition by saying 
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that ‘‘a parasite of normal industrial interests become abnormal which 
take without giving’’ defines the industrial cancer. (I mean giving in 
the sense of exchange, not almsgiving.) There is thus involved in either 
kind of cancer, the physical or the industrial, a destructive conflict with 
the law of life; for no getting without giving is possible in any direction 
unless there be giving without getting in another. When the abnormality 
occurs in the physical system, the cancerous parasite impoverishes the 
physical body; when in the social system, it impoverishes the industrial 
body. Is not some such cancerous growth in our social system fairly in- 
dicated by the prevalence of poverty in the working class? 

Occasionally an individual’s industry may secure him economic prizes, 
but wealth is not as a rule associated with the work of producing it. If 
we wish for wealth, which do we hustle the harder to do—to produce it 
or to command opportunities for its production for us by others? Are 
we more eager, for instance, to help dig coal than to help monopolize 
natural deposits of coalf—to produce oil or ‘‘to strike oil?’’ The ques- 
tions are answered in the asking. We all try to lay up our treasures in 
the economic heaven of monopoly; and we all acknowledge by our conduct 
that work is hell. We may not know the cause, but we know the fact 
that industry is forced to give without getting. If there were no other 
evidence, that fact alone would suggest the presence in the social body of 
some parasitical growth which gets without giving. But there is other 
evidence. Vast interests which do not thrive upon the industry of those 
that own them, nevertheless do thrive. Along, then, with producing in- 
terests that languish, we have non-producing interests that prosper. 

Either fact by itself might be difficult to account for, but considered 
together they account for each other. If in social life, lack of products 
of work is characteristic of productive workers, and superabundance of 
products of work is characteristic of aristocratic leisure, there is but one 
inference and that inference is irresistible. It won’t do to say that 
aristocratic leisure is purchased with products thriftily saved or fortunate- 
ly inherited. The magical secret can not be in saved-up products which 
in fact won’t save; it must be in unrighteously lawful power over pro- 
ducers as they produce. 

But what is the cause of it? Let me emphasize what, for I do not 
accuse any person or any class. 

One of the most common explanations is monopolization of machinery 
by capitalists. If we think of machinery as an intricate organization of 
the world’s industry into one. great mechanism, the monopolized-machinery 
explanation would put before us a serious fact. Little more may be 
necessary here than to suggest to the imagination such a unified ma- 
chine, such a universal factory, all under one roof and all upon one 
foundation, a vast complex of interlaced parts and processes. Those 
who work would be workers there, their several functions minutely spe- 
cialized; and upon access to this industrial equipment they would depend 
for opportunity to make a civilized living. Unless you own a proprietary 
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interest in that world factory you must find a place at one of its work 
benches or fall helplessly into one of its scrap heaps. Exclude yourself 
from it or be excluded, and you are an economic outlaw as forlorn as 
the masterless man of feudal times or a homeless dog in a modern city. 
Outside of this comprehensive organization of industry, you might find 
spots of earth suitable for an independent but primitive life,—more 
primitive than Crusoe’s; but if to make it less primitive you co-operated 
with others, thereupon you wovld of necessity become a cog in the ma- 
chine. Every mere worker would be helplessly appurtenant to that 
mechanism. 

Consider, then, that this monopolized workshop is no figure of 
speech. 

Our whole industrial system is in very truth a comprehensive, intri- 
eately adjusted and monopolized machine—a vast complex of factories, 
stores, offices, farms, mines, ranches, railroads, steamships, docks, mills, 
telegraphs and what not, organized and equipped and unified for enabling 
the modern world to get its work done day by day. And workers underbid 
one another for admission into this world factory, for access to this ma- 
chinery, as for their lives. 

In those circumstances the tendencies of working hours to the limit 
of endurance and of wages to the starvation point, necessitating short- 
hour laws and minimum wage-laws, call for no further explanation. The 
grim eagerness of workers to earn incomes pitifully low, at risks to life 
and limb and health so inhumanly unnecessary as to require labor-hazard 
laws, is no puzzle. The reason for persistence of poverty among the 
working class, in spite of augmentation of their working power, begins 
to clarify, and the necessity for perpetual and increasing charity relief 
for workers has its convincing apology. 

Does not this explain our problem? It would if the process of 
monopolization were explained. But the question rises: Why is it that 
this universal and intricate and artificial industrial mechanism, which 
must be constantly repaired and renewed by the working class, continually 
slips out of their own proprietorship? 

There may be many reasons. In a mechanism so vast and intricate it 
would be strange if there were not a puzzling complexity of reasons. But 
the primary reason, as I see it, is suggested in the deseription of that 
world-wide mechanism which I have already given: The mechanism is 
‘all under one roof and all upon one foundation.’’ 

That universal and indispensable machine is not wholly produced nor 
wholly repaired nor wholly renewed by workers, either in thé sense of a 
_ personal class or of economic interests. Nor yet by its owners. Its roof 
to the zenith, its foundations to the center of the planet, and all the 
forces of nature that play between, are supplied continually from sources 
independent of human initiative and energy. 

This is no news of course; but I am not trying to bring you news. 
I am here to urge intelligent reflection upon familiar facts. If the work- 
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cut-throat competition against one another, then the primary reason must 
be that the natural foundation and walls of the workshop and its equip- 
ment of natural forces, are monopolized. The master key to present 
problems of industrial distribution is recognition of the supreme industrial 
power of planet monopoly. 

Those for whom I may speak with some measure of authority believe 
that there is a righteous and practicable and peaceable way of abolishing 
monopoly of the planet with reasonable rapidity. They believe it can be 
done without substantial injury to anyone, without prejudice to any 
conventional right that is not a continuing and blighting wrong, without 
attempting the hazardous experiment of arbitrarily readjusting intricate 
industrial relationships, and in strict conformity to the historical trend of 
social evolution. In the way they propose, they believe that the inter- 
laced industrial mechanism of the world would progressively and speedily 
become a closed shop against monopoly, and for industry an open and fair 
one—and this altogether without class conflicts either political or ‘‘di- 
rect,’’ but through normal development of enlightened self-interest and 
the expansion of higher ideals of industrial life. 

Reflect upon the facts. Differential advantages of location possess in 
the market differential commercial values. They vary from zero where 
work is hard and its results scanty, to high figures where the results 
relatively to the work are abundant. And these commercial values of 
location, already enormous, rise as improvements enhance the productivity 
of work and the possible comforts of life. Not uncommonly they rise in 
mere expectation of improvement. If I do not make this clear, any real 
estate dealer will, if you put the point to him, not as a moral question 
but as a question of investment. 

Those differential commercial values of planetary locations are allud- 
ed to by the word ‘‘rent,’’ in the title of this discussion. Not house rent, 
for houses being products of work there is necessarily a categorical differ- 
ence between what is paid for them and what is paid for the use of the 
planet. Planet rent includes rent for the site of an office building, for 
instance; royalties on mineral deposits; excessive rates for monopolized 
transportation; premiums for location on the earth, in the earth, or over 
the earth. Every form of income that is for the monopoly in any degree 
of natural resources is planetary ‘‘rent’’—on matter what its other name 
may be. Incomes from railway stocks are seldom thought of as planetary 
‘*rent,’’ yet that is what for the most part they really are. The fact 
that they are represented on the market by stock certificates instead of 
title deeds makes no difference. In the world’s workshop industry pro- 
ceeds under varying advantages of planetary opportunity socialized. The 
differential values of those opportunities constitute a social surplus. This 
surplus—though it be called ‘‘rent,’’ or whatever other name it m: 
take—represents the advantages of social opportunities for industry in 
contradistinection to individual services in industry. 
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But the social surplus is not now distributed socially. It is dis- 
tributed among monopolists of the world’s workshop in proportion to the 
industrial desirability and scarcity of their respective monopoly holdings. 
In other words, it goes as planetary rent to planet owners. Consequently, 
with frequent fluctuations as to time and place, but on the whole con 
stantly, investment flows heavily toward monopoly of location, and thereby 
the industrial future is mortgaged. Not only are needed localities mo- 
nopolized as needed, but they are monopolized in advance and held out 
of use for exorbitant prices. 

Such a tendency can have but one effect on the working classes of 
the world—its working interests, if you prefer ‘‘interests’’ to ‘‘classes’’ 
as 1 do. It is a tendency that must make access to the world’s work- 
shop increasingly difficult, that must make the volume of disemployed 
labor increasingly great, and that must therefore make underbidding for 
work increasingly keen, and the necessity for charitable relief more and 
ever more pressing. Incidentally, the same investment tendency causes 
those harrowing congestions of population which, like the poverty and the 
crime that fester there, are characteristic of working life. We cannot 
have wholesome distributions of population any more than we can have 
righteous distributions of industry and its products, so long as the 
natural foundations and the natural equipment of the world’s intricate 
mechanism of labor and life are monopolized for the social surplus they 
may yield to the monopolizers. 

By distributing this common fund unfairly, and so as to encourage 
monopolization of the planet and gambling in its social values, we feed 
that ‘‘parasite of normal industrial interests become abnormal which 
takes without giving.’’ Thus we breed poverty and all its concomitants. 
Reverse that process. Recognize the rent fund as the social surplus it 
is, and use it accordingly for social purposes, leaving the work fund to 
workers as they earn it and free of all exactions. Do that, and instead of 
starving industry as we do now, we shall starve our industrial parasite. 

To begin doing this involves no difficulties whatever, except such as 
the righteous but slow of thought and the unrighteous but alert, may 
thrust in. the way. In itself it is a simple matter. We have only to con- 
tinue levying taxes as now on land according to its commercial value (re- 
gardless of whether used or not, and regardless of how well or how poor- 
ly used), but at the same time to begin a policy of exempting all in- 
dustry from taxation. The governmental machinery for this exists now 
and is in operation everywhere. Nothing is necessary but to begin ex 
empting what ought not to be taxed. The rest will then be automatic—a 
mere matter of keeping on. 

While taxation has at first the sound of a far cry, it is in fact re- 
lated closely to our whole subject. The time is ripening for advances in 
the direction of lifting the burdens of taxation from industrial processes 
and placing them on planet values; and one of the advantages of the 
Singletax method is that every advance in it is a distinct improvement, 
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not only in the readjustment of the distributions of industry but also 
in taxation simply as taxation. 

For that assertion we have the testimony of experience—the Ger- 
mans in China, nearly 100 taxing localities in New Zealand, several of 
the states of Australia, Germany, Great Britain, Vancouver and the 
Canadian middle west. Although not yet adopted anywhere in the 
United States, agitation for the Singletax here meets with favorable and 
growing responses in many places. in its most radical form it polled in 
Seattle 13,000 votes out of 40,000 last March, though Seattle is a city 
that worships at the shrine of land speculation and all the land specula- 
tors were against it. In Missouri and in Oregon, with the support of 
public-spirited citizens there who are impressed with its value simply as 
a method of abolishing the exasperating policies of taxation that now 
prevail, constitutional amendments providing for it are to be voted on 
next fall. Whether these experiments and proposals, or any like them 
yet to come, shall go further in the direction of abrogating planet mo- 
nopoly and its concomitant industrial evils, will depend no doubt upon 
whether they commend themselves in practice to public approval. 

it has been objected that this method of taxation is an entering 
wedge for the abolition of planet monopoly, but planet monopoly ought to 
be abolished. To what good end or by what moral right shall mo- 
nopoly of the planet be perpetuated? 

Let me ask your special heed to these words from Henry George, of 
whose teachings this address throughout has been but an echo. ‘' The 
poverty which in the midst of abundance pinehes and imbrutes men, and 
all the manifold evils which flow from it, spring from a denial of justice. 
ln permitting the monopolization of the opportunities which nature freely 
offers to all, we have ignored the fundamental law.’’ Speaking for 
yourselves and to yourselves, my fellow citizens of this fair but monopo- 
lized land, of this wealth-prodncing but poverty-breeding world, what 
say you? Shall you keep on ignoring that fundamental law? 


UNTAXING HOUSING TO PREVENT CONGESTION AND ROOM 
OVERCROWDING. 


By Benjamin C. Marsh, Executive Secretary, the New York Congestion 
Committee. : 

Mr. Post’s illuminating paper treats more tenderly than I conceive 
to be just, the failure of charitable agencies to deal with a fundamental 
cause of poverty. He correctly states that what should be censured 
‘*would be a straight-jacketing of rudimentary charities in a fixed pur- 
pose to ignore the poverty-producing conditions of a wealth producing 
society.’’ Altogether too many charitable societies in this country are 
dominated by exploiters of the poor masquerading as philanthropists. I 
base this statement upon their record. 
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Mr. Post has shown that there are only two sources of revenue— 
taxation of land values, and taxation of labor. 

The question of which one we shall tax is simply, in its last analysis, 
a moral question. The effects upon debt limits, etc., of revoking the 
privilege now granted the indolent to tax the industrious, by untaxing 
buildings is adventitious. 

That untaxing buildings will reduce unearned incomes from land 
values is as evident as is the necessity for such reduction of unearned 
incomes for the extermination of poverty. 

Taxing buildings prevents their construction and keeps up rents. This 
practice of keeping up rents, the late very able Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, Mr. Edgar J. Levey, attempted to defend in the fo! 
lowing charitable statement: 

‘*Yet even a protective tariff, crammed full of inconsistencies though 
it may be, is not apt to sin greatly on the score of method because, as 
the incidence of its taxation can be and is shifted upon the shoulders of 
the whole consuming community, its tribute is not exacted from any 
limited class. 

‘*The Sullivan-Brooks bill (which provided for halving the tax rate 
on buildings in New York City), however, proposes to discriminate 
against a certain class of taxpayers, small in numbers, and by oppressive 
taxation, which cannot be shifted, to take away their property and dis- 
tribute the proceeds in minute driblets among all the other members of 
the community in the shape of reduced rents.’’ 

Mr. Levey might have put his views: ‘‘Small robberies are justified 
because they help the undeserving beneficiaries and if we must choose 
between congestion due to high rents and reducing unearned incomes—we 
choose congestion. ’’ 

This statement was not repudiated by the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society. On the contrary, the Tenement House Committee of 
that Society opposed the moderate proposal to reduce the tax rate on 
buildings in New York City. It had been amply proven, and was ad- 
mitted by most opponents of this measure, that it would reduce rents, by 
at least one-twelfth, and probably much more, in that city, and that it 
would encourage home ownership. Dr. Edward T. Devine, speaking of 
this measure and one still further to restrict the size of buildings in New 
York City, stated editorially in The Survey, about a year ago: 

‘*They represent a policy which sooner or later we shall have to 
adopt. It will be better for the present generation and that of the im- 
mediate future if it is adopted now.’’ 

Not a single charity in New York City advocated officially par- 
tially untaxing buildings to reduce rents though their pathetic appeals 
for funds to help the poor resound with plaints of high rents. Some 
members of the boards of the different societies tried to get action by 
them on this measure favoring justice instead of charity, but the fear 
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of losing some contributions thereby—a well-founded fear, I admit—was 
too much for them. 

Boston charities do not seem to have taken any aggressive action in 
this essential, but not sole method of exterminating poverty—untaxing 
buildings and taxing land values. 

With regret, I confess that I see but little hope that the charities of 
this country will dare to come out in this fight to exterminate poverty. 
Privilege is too entrenched in most of their directorates, and the basis 
of the fortunes of too many of their ‘‘ Benevolent contributors!’’ It is 
only fair that the public should know that they must stop looking to 
these organizations for leadership in fundamental measures to improve 
living conditions. We must cease looking for material improvement of 
livng conditions through charitable societies, and recognive that such im- 
provement can be achieved only through governmental action, that is by 
the enactment of just laws and the repeal of unjust laws, such as the 
taxation of labor. For this we must hold our elective representatives 
responsible. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMESTEAD COMMISSION. 
By Warren Dunham Foster, Boston. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is committed to the general 
policy of state aid to workingmen in acquiring homes of their own ad- 
jacent to the cities or towns in which they work. No legislature, how- 
ever, has been able to agree upon any one definite plan. Just as this 
year’s Great and General Court seemed about to approve the bill that 
the Massachusetts Homestead Commission had offered, there came an 
unexpected decision of the Supreme Court which made our proposal, as 
it then stood, clearly out of the question. Consequently the legislature 
ordered us to report to the next session a project that would not con- 
flict with the prohibition of the constitution and would accomplish 
the desired end. So we have gone cheerfully back to work with the 
hope that to the next legislature we may recommend measures that 
will pass muster. 

The history of homestead legislation and sentiment in Massachu- 
setts is brief, but, I believe, unusual. Following several years of quiet 
but effective agitation led by the late James H. Mellen, a labor member 
of the legislature from Worcester, the General Court of 1909 created 
a temporary Homestead Commission charged with the duty of passing 
upon the expediency of the state’s granting loans or other assistance 
to workmen who wished to remove ‘‘from congested tenement districts’’ 
and settle in the open country. This, then, was not primarily a housing 
project, but rather a ‘‘back to the farm’’ plan—a proposal to attempt 
immediately to make farmers out of .rtisans and laborers. As was to 
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have been expected, the majority of the Homestead Commission reported 
negatively. In his dissenting report, Mr. Freeman M. Saltus of Wor- 
cester, recommended that the state buy land adjacent to the cities in 
which congestion was the worst, and provide some means whereby work- 
men might acquire homes with the assistance of the Commonwealth. 
The legislature of 1910 did nothing, but that of 1911 endorsed the ideas 
of Mr. Saltus. As far as I know, this was the first admission by an 
American State that the Commonwealth had the responsibility directly 
to provide for its citizens who could not properly house themselves. 
With the information at hand, however, it was unable to agree upon 
the specific details for establishing the enterprises. To work out these 
details and, presumably from the language of the act, to administer 
the undertaking when launched, the legislature created the present 
Homestead Commission, a permanent body. 

We were then charged, not with investigating housing in Massa- 
chusetts, not with studying foreign relief measures, not with passing 
upon the wisdom of the fundamental idea, but with reporting to the 
General Court of 1912, ‘‘a bill or bills embodying a plan and a 
method of carrying it out, whereby, with the assistance of the Com- 
monwealth, homesteads or small houses and plots of ground may be 
acquired by mechanics, factory employes, laborers and others in the 
cities and towns.’’ Notwithstanding the limitations tacitly imposed by 
the statute and by the smallness of the appropriation, the Commission, 
aided by the Bureau of Statistics, whose director is its chairman, made 
a fairly thorough, but necessarily second-hand survey of the whole field. 
The result, published as Labor Bulletin No. 88, by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, was reported to the legislature in the form of a simple bill. 

Before its submission to the legislature, however, the bill was 
placed under state-wide scrutiny. What was practically the final draft 
was published from one end of the state to the other; oral discussion 
was equally wide. The commission recorded itself as open-minded and 
welcomed then—as it weleomes now—the fullest and frankest sugges- 
tions—constructive or otherwise. As we expected, comment flowed in, 
but, much to our surprise, the adverse criticism was almost negligible. 
We knew that the measure was one that had the warmest popular sup- 
port, but we did not realize that it was one which would meet so little 
open opposition. 

This bill gave the Commission authority to purchase and manage 
a tract or tracts of land, thereupon to build dwellings which would 
be sold or rented to workmen, and to make whatever regulations might 
be necessary to carry out the spirit of the plan. Through ownership of 
stock and membership in an association, the owners and occupiers of 
the houses were to have a share in the profits of the undertaking, as 
well as a voice in its management. In financing the plan, the Commis- 
sion was authorized to borrow not to exceed three hundred thousand 
dollars from the fund created by the reversion to the State of all 
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savings bank deposits unclaimed for thirty years or more. This pro- 
vision, we felt, was a most happy one, since by it the product of the 
thrift of the workmen of a generation ago would make possible the bet- 
terment of the condition of those of this generation. Moreover, law- 
yers agreed with us in thinking that this clause escaped constitutional 
objections. We were all mistaken, however, for the Supreme Court— 
whose. opinion of the constitutionality of a pending bill can be asked 
by the legislature—pronounced our project unconstitutional, according 
to all indications, just when it seemed about to become law. This de- 
cision was all the more surprising, because the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, always justly held in the highest respect, has given abundant evi- 
dence of liberal-mindedness. Moreover, the decision was remarkable be- 
cause the Court was good enough to make a part of its decision a state- 
ment regarding what the legislature could do as well as what it could 
not do under the organic law of Massachusetts. 

Just what this decision means remains to be seen. Legislation hur- 
riedly enacted, however, makes sure that the Homestead Commission can 
round out its investigations and can more thoroughly relate the particu- 
lar problem of housing to other social and economic questions. Even 
though direct state loans under any conditions may prove to be impos- 
sible without constitutional amendment—a particularly long and dif- 
ficult process in Massachusetts, there are other measures that give 
promise of relief from the present well nigh intolerable congestion. 
Until a few days ago, the Commission was forced by law to confine itself 
to the development of a plan constructed after a pattern that was given 
it. Now we have not only legislative permission but the official duty 
of viewing the problem from all angles and recommending not neces- 
sarily one method of relief but any and all that may seem to us prac- 
ticable. The Commission hopes that in doing its work it may have the 
help of the socially minded persons of the nation. The problem that we 
are attacking knows no state boundaries. Moreover, because Massa- 
chusetts has already given proof of a willingness to try to see things 
as they really are and to apply strong remedies when needed there is 
reason to hope that precedents may be established which will be of great 
help in campaigns in other states. 

Whatever the future may show, it is pertinent to ask, ‘‘Why did 
Massachusetts commit itself to the idea that workmen’s suburban houses 
should be built by means of state loans?’’ 

The answer is two-fold. 

Housing conditions in Massachusetts have long been the shame of 
the State. No doubt, the outlines are familiar to you. As to Boston, 
one conclusion of the Housing Committee of Boston, 1915, reads, ‘‘The 
investigations that we have made (in the West and North ends) indi- 
cate that more than 20,000 of these people live under conditions where 
they have in bedrooms less than 400 cubic feet of air per capita. That 

is to say, these 20,000 people are actually living below the lowest 
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standard fixed as the minimum by any city, in the United States or 
Europe, which has undertaken to establish a minimum, so far as we 
know. We believe the above to be a fair statement of the conditions 
of congestion of people within the buildings.’’ That report, the 1905 
state census, and the Federal report concerning immigrants in cities, 
make it clear that ‘‘Congestion in the North and West ends is as great 
as anywhere. The density per acre here is not much less than in the 
most crowded part of New York, and is greater than anywhere else in 
this country. Crowding within the rooms is greatest in Boston.’’ Un- 
fortunately there is abundant evidence—although sometimes a bit in- 
tangible—that of the cities of the State, Boston is not unique. And 
worse yet because of the utter needlessness of it all, are conditions in 
many of the towns. In a few manufacturing villages, I have seen con- 
gestion with its attendant evils that far exceeds anything that I have 
ever observed in Boston or Worcester, Lawrence or Lowell. 

These facts, and more like them, the citizens of the State know, or 
at least are beginning to know. And they have counted the cost. They 
have counted the cost in terms of dollars and cents, of inefficiency of 
citizenship, of preventable disease and death, of lack of the joy of 
living, of immorality and crime. They have come or are coming to 
regard congestion as a social disease and a preventable disease at that. 
They have tired of treating symptoms of the disease, and have tried to 
attack the disease itself. The way to attack the disease itself, the 
argument runs, is for the State to take families from the congested dis- 
tricts, plant them in small houses, detached or otherwise, but with a 
garden plot, and give them a real chance in the fresh air and sunshine, 
with dirt to dig in and to grow things in, and with outdoors for the 
children to play in, and with a stake in the world. And, be it noted, 
according to the most careful caleculation—paper calculation to be sure— 
the ‘‘homestead’’ could be purchased by the workman over a twenty 
year period in instalments that would be less than the rental for his 
share of the squalor of a North End. 

But why not legislate the squalor out of existence; why not regu- 
late tenements and tenement districts? The. answer—which I hope is 
not conclusive—is painfully simple. Massachusetts has tried hard to 
regulate, and, speaking by and large, has failed and failed completely. 
Will this failure continue? That is one of the questions, by the way, 
that the Homestead Commission now may at least help to answer and 
answer negatively. 

But why should the State finance these homes; why should the work 
not be done by private capital? Again the answer given is painfully 
simple. Private capital has had a century and more to provide cheap 
but good suburban homes to be purchased on instalments, or even rented, 
but—with a few exceptions important in themselves but too slight in 
the aggregate to prove anything—private capital has done nothing. Per- 
haps capital can be encouraged to do what it yet has not done for the 
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workman; the legislature can make certain concessions in return for 
the construction of the right houses to be sold on the right terms under 
state supervision. A canvas of the possibilities in this direction will 
probably be undertaken by the Commission. 

The second reason why Massachusetts inclines to the policy of state 
subsidy for workmen’s homes is experience abroad. How Germany and 
Great Britain have used the resources of the state to provide homes for 
the workmen is well known. It is not so generally understood, how- 
ever, that the same principle has been given wide and successful ex- 
pression in Belgium, Austria, Hungary, The Netherlands, Denmark, Nor- 
way and New Zealand, and that France, Italy, Sweden, Brazil and Chile 
also have legislation of the same character. 

From experience abroad, three particularly encouraging conclu- 
sions applying to Massachusetts conditions have been drawn. Garden 
cities can be made to pay their own way. Undertakings similar to the 
one that the Homestead Commission was created to perfect have been 
almost without exception successful in doing the thing they set out to dq— 
making the workman and his family live longer, happier, fuller, better 
lives. Wherever the State, in any of its forms, has embarked upon this 
undertaking, private capital, formerly supine, has awakened and has done 
as well or better than the state. My hope for Massachusetts was—and 
still is—that the State will blaze a trail that capitalists will follow. 
When the Homestead Commission by actual accomplishment proves that 
workmen can be housed in model suburban communities with advantage 
to them sud to the state, and without in any way making them objects 
of charity, 1 feel sure that the private initiative, now lacking, will 
carry the work far beyond the point that the State could hope to reach. 

Just how the State can and will act is now hard to predict, con- 
sidering the recentness of the Supreme Court decision. Perhaps nega- 
tive regulation and passive encouragement are not only the proper 
limits of state activity, but the measure by which the desired end will 
be reached. Perhaps the aid that the State will advance to the work- 
man to help him to a suburban home of his own will have to take an 
indirect form. With a wider vision than before and with a mind as 
receptive as ever, the Homestead Commission is now trying to attack 
congestion in as constructive a way as possible. I have no prophecies to 
make as to details, but, seeing what I have of the present spirit of the 
people of the whole State, I am sure that somehow and soon the work- 
man will have his suburban home. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISEASE PROBLEM. 


By John B. Andrews, Secretary American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 

There has been a remarkable development of interest in the subject 
of industrial diseases since the meeting of this Conference in St. Louis 
two years ago. At the St. Louis meeting in 1910, it was possible only to 
note the completion of an investigation of the effects of one poison in 
one industry; to mention the appointment of the first state commission on 
occupational diseases; and to announce that the first American con- 
ference on industrial diseases would be held during the following month. 
That practically marked the extent of serious public interest in the 
problem at that time. 

But the last two years have been educational ones in this field. 
Magazine writers, for example, who but eighteen months ago scoffed at 
the existence of special diseases due to various employments have dur- 
ing the last nine months written elaborate articles on occupational dis- 
eases. In addition to the scientific journals, such popular magazines as the 
Outlook, Everybody’s and the North American Review, have opened their 
pages and have joined in the campaign. 

The first national conference on industrial diseases in June 1910, at- 
tracted attention to this as to a new problem. A Memorial On Occu- 
pational Diseases,“ prepared by a committee of that conference, laid a 
foundation for national investigation of the subject, and one after an- 
other eight states enacted laws requiring physicians to report all cases of 
certain diseases of occupation. The work of the one state commission 
led to the enactment of a special occupational disease law requiring 
monthly medical examinations of the workers in a few hazardous em- 
ployments. 

The United States Congress has now agreed to abolish the disease 
due to the one industrial poison which has been thoroughly studied. 
New reports have been printed on mercury and lead poisoning in some 
of the industries. Medical inspection of factories, too, has increased in 
importance. During the present month, the Second National Conference 
on Industrial Diseases has led to the public discussion of industrial 
hygiene by physicians, physiologists, statisticians, factory inspectors, 
manufacturers, efficiency engineers, trade unionists, economists, and social 
workers. Through the medium of a joint session of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation and the American Medical Association, the 
latter organization has given a place to the industrial disease problem 
on its annual program for the first time in the sixty-six years of its 
existence. The Medical Association and the Chemical Society have 
recently appointed committees for further work. Three federal bureaus 
are now conducting investigations in their own respective fields, and 
several state commissions, bureaus of factory inspection and boards of 
health are at work upon the problem. There is now scarcely a public 
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meeting of importance for the discussion of any phase of the labor 
problem that does not include at least some mention of occupational 
diseases. If further evidence of public interest were needed, it could 
be found in the recent platforms of political partis. 

The extent of occupational diseases in America is a problem for 
endless study. We know now in a general way that such diseases occur 
in practically every industry. A long list of the most common work 
diseases are familiar to those engaged in the respective employments. 
Such popular terms as lead colic, miner’s asthma, the hatter’s ‘‘shakes,’’ 
the potter’s ‘‘rot,’’ boiler-makers’ deafness, brass-workers’ chills, and 
the compressed air workers ‘‘bends,’’ are merely suggestive. The 
Memorial on Occupational Diseases, already referred to, indicates prob- 
lems for investigation for some time to come. 

This careful memorial, prepared by conscientious American authori- 
ties, counts our industrially employed in the United States as 33,500,000 
and estimates that from sickness alone our mere money loss each year is 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars, and further declares on the 
basis of German experience—‘‘we have no corresponding data for this 
country ’’—that one-fourth of this annual economic loss (approximately 
$200,000,000) might be prevented. 

Diseases which come upon us owing to peculiar conditions of em- 
ployment, may be grouped roughly into several principal classes. Dr. 
Thomas Oliver treats the subject under the following general heads: 
(1) Diseases due to gases, vapors, and high temperatures; (2) Diseases 
due to increased or decreased atmospheric pressure; (3) Diseases due 
to metallic poisons, dusts and fumes; (4) Diseases due to organic or 
inorganic dust and heated atmospheres, and, (5) Diseases due to fatigue. 

Probably the most baffling problem that faces us here is the ventila- 
tion question. And perhaps no greater contribution could be made at 
present than the creation of a commission of experts charged with the 
duty of making a thorough study of ventilation. 

The prevention of occupational diseases is no easy task. It is not 
difficult to show the existence of these maladies and to awaken a desire 
to abolish them. Finding remedies that are practicable and effective is 
quite a different thing. 

The list of clearly recognized industrial poisons, including such com- 
mon ones as lead, mercury, arsenic and wood alcohol, is a long one.* 
There are also such clearly defined occupational maladies as compressed 
air illness which should be prevented or minimized without further delay. 

Lead poisoning is the most prevalent of these industrial injuries. 
Lead is so widely used in modern industry that it numbers its victims 
in more than one huréred trades. Painters are the chief sufferers and 
results of this poisoning may be found in every community. In a study 
which T made last year for the United States Bureau of Labor (Bulle- 
tin 95) I found that among sixty fatal cases of industrial lead poisoning 
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actually reported by physicians in New York during 1909-1910, exactly 
75 per cent. were painters or worked where paint was manufactured or 
used. The remaining one-fourth worked in lead smelters, tin shops, 
storage battery works, printing establishments, etc. 

The process particularly dangerous to painters is the dry sand- 
papering of paint on account of the lead dust that is inhaled. France, 
by a law which goes into effect in 1914, prohibits the use of white lead 
in house painting. Dry sand-papering of paint is prohibited in Germany 
and Belgium, and several countries prohibit the use of lead paints for 
interior decoration. Both of these especially hazardous processes are 
unnecessary in the United States and should be prohibited by law. Cans 
and barrels in which dry white lead is stored and sold should be labeled 
with appropriate warnings and warnings should be posted in factories. 
The use of automatic machinery should be encouraged. There 
should be periodical medical examination of all workers in the 
principal processes where lead is used. All cases of lead poisoning 
should be reported promptly to the state authorities. Educational 
leaflets should be distributed to the workmen, to the employers 
and to the physicians. It may seem like an ungracious thing to say 
about the medical profession, but it is nevertheless true, and the best 
informed among them readily admit it, that not the least of the difficul. 
ties encountered in this field is the fact that most physicians do not yet 
recognize the occupational cause of some of the most clearly defined in- 
dustrial diseases. 

Wood alcohol poisoning is much more common than is generally sup- 
posed. Wood alcohol is produced as a by-product in the manufacture 
of charcoal. It is more expensive to produce than grain alcohol and did 
not come into use until during the Civil War when a high internal 
revenue tax was placed on the spirit made from grain. It is used in the 
preparation of varnish, lacquer, polish and perfumes, for the production 
of coal-tar colors and pharmaceutical preparations; a solvent for aniline 
dyes in cotton print manufacture; used in combination with shellac for 
coating the interior of casks, particularly the inside of brewery vats; in 
eabinet-making and furniture polishing; and for the denaturing of 
spirits. Absorption is through the digestive organs, also through the 
skin; and in the form of vapor, through the respiration. 

In advanced cases the retina and optic nerve are affected, resulting 
in blindness. Ten drops of wood alcohol have been known to cause 
total blindness. Death is not uncommon by paralysis of the respiratory 
apparatus. 

The remedy is the substitution of harmless substances for wood 
alcohol in the denaturing of spirits. And this brings us to an interest- 
ing bit of recent history. You will remember that six years ago there 
was a great public clamor for the denaturing of alcohol. It was sug- 
gested that the federal government might well forego that portion of its 
revenue raised by a taxon grain alcohol used in industrial processes. Par- 
ticularly it was urged that untaxed grain alcohol would provide a cheap 
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fuel for farmers. As a matter of fact, those who most vigorously urged 
legislation on this subject, by means of a New York press bureau, were 
representatives of furniture and hat manufacturers who wished to use 
something cheaper than wood alcohol, and of course to their pleas were 
added those of the manufacturers of grain alcohol. 

The opposition, as might be expected, came from the manufacturers 
of wood alcohol. As already stated, wood alcohol is a by-product in the 
manufacture of charcoal. Most of the charcoal in this country is used 
in the manufacture of a certain kind of iron ‘which is used particularly 
in the manufacture of wheels for railway trains. The manufacturers of 
this iron, who were on that account the manufacturers of charcoal and 
of wood alcohol, protested to Congress that they would be driven out of 
business if the sale of this one little by-product, wood alcohol, should be 
cut off by free competition with grain alcohol which, when untaxed, is 
much cheaper. 

But in denaturing grain alcohol is was to be mixed with something 
that would make it undrinkable because disagreeable to the taste or else 
unsafe. Our wise representatives in Congress asked many questions 
until they suddenly discovered that the total production of wood alcohol 
was about 10 per cent of what was then estimated would be the total 
production of denatured grain alcohol. Wood alcohol is notably unsafe 
as a beverage. What was more simple then, than to denature the grain 
alcohol by mixing with it 10 per cent. of wood alcohol? Congress acted 
accordingly. Opposition to denatured alcohol ceased. Consequently we 
have denatured alcohol, 10 per cent. of which is a deadly poison. In- 
stead of making it disagreeable to the taste by adding some harmless 
liquid, they made it unsafe to drink because the denaturing agent is a 
deadly poison. 

Without dwelling upon the disastrous results among those so be- 
nighted as to have a reckless thirst for anything under the name of 
alcohol, we may pass over those who have suffered by mistaking de- 
natured grain alcohol for the officially authorized beverage, and state 
that one of the common recognized industrial diseases today is wood 
alcohol poisoning. 

In the New York courts at the present time, I know of at least two 
suits pending where widows are trying to get damages because their 
husbands died while varnishing the interior of brewery vats with a 
mixture containing wood alcohol. I have a list of more than one hun- 
dred cases of industrial wood alcohol poisoning from only three states, 
several resulting in total blindness or death. And I have only com- 
menced to study the problem. 

Compressed air illness among those who work in caissons and tun- 
nels beneath the water level, is one of the most clearly defined diseases 
resulting from peculiar conditions of employment. Sudden release from 
high atmospheric pressure is the chief cause of this sickness. It can be 
prevented by regulating the rate of decompression by a rule almost as 
simple as a mathematical table. And yet a member of the faculty at 
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Cornell Medical College reported 3,692 cases of this compressed air ill. 
ness, twenty of which were immediately fatal, among the workmen who 
dug the Pennsylvania East River tunnel in New York City. Only one 
state in this country has a law regulating this work. That one law is 
not enforced. The most frequent explanation by the employers is that 
the workmen are unwilling to take the time to undergo decompression 
in an air lock at the end of each shift. I asked a representative of the 
leading company employing men in compressed air, if it would not solve 
the difficulty if they were to pay the men for the time spent while under- 
going decompression. He replied instantly that that would not be fair 
to the employer. It would be expensive. A few minutes later, however, 
he boasted that his firm ‘‘cleaned up’’ $750,000 in the business during 
ten years. 

It is very popular just now to argue for protection for the workers 
solely upon the ground that ‘‘it pays’’ the employer to protect them. 
Let us congratulate ourselves that those in danger of losing their health 
and their lives in their daily toil have that incidental advantage in 
some instances at least. But let us have less of this everlasting dinning 
in our ears that we must first demonstrate that each advance toward 
health and safety will actually put additional dollars into the pockets of 
the employers, before we ask for decent protection for the workers. Let 
no one forget, meanwhile, that the philosophy of mercenary profit when 
carried to its logical conclusion in some instances may result in less 
than decent protection when it is not clear that profits will respond 
immediately to the expense of safety. No man in this Republic should 
be permitted for a moment to forget that no matter how urgent is the 
duty of the state to protect the property of its citizens, the state has 
a much higher responsibility and that is the protection of human life. 

I have referred to wood alcohol poisoning somewhat in detail, be- 
cause I wish to illustrate the complex conditions which must be faced in 
dealing with industrial diseases. I am not among those who think we 
cannot prevent industrial diseases. But I believe in approaching the 
problem carefully because I do know something about the peculiar 
obstacles to be overcome. 

In conclusion, 1 believe we should accept nothing less than this 
declaration: (1) all preventable occupational diseases must be pre- 
vented; (2) those occupational diseases which we do not yet know how 
to prevent absolutely, must be reduced to the minimum; and (3) the vic- 
tims of occupational disease must be compensated for their injuries by 
some just system of insurance. 

All kinds of objections will be raised against this work, of course. 
Four years ago the same kind of objectors were saying that workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents was impossible in America. They 
declared federal labor legislation was a foolish dream and that Congress 
would wait an eternity before passing any phosphorus match legislation, 
and somewhat longer before it would consent to use the federal taxing 
power for anything but raising revenue. But Congress did act. Work- 
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men’s compensation or insurance against accidents is also replacing 
the disgraceful and now thoroughly discredited employers’ liability sys- 
tem about as rapidly as the legislatures convene. 

There is no greater problem before us in this country today than 
the promotion of the comfort, health and safety of those who labor in 
factory, workshep and mine. For many years it has been our shame in 
this field that we have lagged far behind some of the countries of 
Europe. Our scandalous disregard for the safety and health of the 
workers is widely known. But in this country reform waits not so 
much upon sentiment as upon facts. We are just beginning to utilize 
the materials at hand, and our machinery for intelligent co-operation in 
promoting industrial hygiene, is but fairly set in motion. We move 
rapidly when once under way. Another generation in this work may see 
America leading the nations of the world. 


CONTROL OF SANITARY STANDARDS. 
By Julius Henry Cohen, New York. 


Assuming that the minimum of standards of sanitary conditions are 
determined, the practical question presented to all persons interested in 
the problem is, How Can Such Standards Be Enforced? The method 
usually has been, and, in the main, still is, the formulation of legislation 
and enforcement by the Government, State or National. This method 
has been on the whole satisfactory, and has undoubtedly made for 
progress, but its efficiency is far below that standard to which we sub- 
scribe. Civil service reform has not rid inspectorial staffs of the in- 
fluence of politics and bribery. In almost every city, criticism is made 
of the inspections conducted by building departments, fire prevention 
bureaus and the like. So long as government officials permit politics to 
enter into the appointment of officers charged with the enforcement of 
standards of sanitation, we shall have this weakness in the system. 
Every piece of constructive legislation in the way of improved standards 
of housing and fire protection only serves to bring with it an in- 
creased number of employes, and, consequently, an increased oppor- 
tunity for strengthening political organizations. 

In addition, the difficulty of securing a staff adequate in numbers to 
make efficient inspection is one that is almost insurmountable. The re- 
cently enacted legislation in New York imposing higher standards of 
fire protection, brought into existence the Bureau of Fire Prevention. 
In spite of efforts made by the head of the department to secure an 
- adequate staff, the number of men allotted to him is wholly inadequate 

to cover the entire city; yet he is already being criticized for making 
appointments at the suggestion of political leaders. Every time a pub- 
lie official is charged with the duty of inspection and maintenance of 
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standards, there must be organized another public body, outside of the 
official bureaus, wholly unofficial in character, to watch the officials 
charged with enforcing the standards. 

In the recently issued bulletin of the Department of Labor (No. 98), 
there is contained a detailed review of the work of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control in the Cloak Industry. This board owes its existence 
to the suggestion of the employers as an institution to make effective 
the ‘‘Protocol-of Peace’’ entered into between the unions and the em- 
ployers settling the strike of 1910. It took into account three parties to 
the controversy—the employers, the workers and the public. Seven 
members were selected by counsel for both sides, two representing the 
employers’ association, two representing the unions and three represent- 
ing the public. The unions and the employers bear the entire expense of 
the maintenance of the inspectorial and administrative staff of this 
Board, and each by virtue of the terms of the Protocol is obliged to 
enforce the standards established by the Board to the full extent of its 
power. For the first time in the history of the industry a complete in- 
spection of every shop was actually made and the results tabulated. 
This inspection has been and is to be repeated semi-annually. The 
standards set up by the Board of Sanitary Control have been enforced 
to such an extent that already 51 per cent. of the workers (25,336 per- 
sons), are employed in shops having the sanitary certificate issued by 
the board. The Board now has a sanitary survey of 1884 shops. The 
result of its three semi-annual inspections shows that the number of 
shops with no drop ladders from fire-escapes has been reduced from 
236 to 50, or from 13 per cent. to 2 per cent., the ‘‘doors opening in’’ 
were reduced from 97 per cent. in the first inspection to 79 per cent. in 
the second, and to 48 per. cent. in the last inspection. The increase in 
the number of dressing rooms is indicated by a reduction from 79 per 
cent. of shops with no dressing rooms in the first inspection to 58 per 
cent. in the second and 34 per cent. in the third. In protecting the 
workers from eye-strain, the number of shops unprotected from glare 
was reduced from 83 per cent. in the first inspection to 72 per cent. in 
the second and to 5! per cent. in the third. Only about two per cent. 
of the shops owned and operated by members of the Manufacturers’ 
Association are without certificates, and the failure to secure certificates 
in these cases is due to the delay in making structural changes in the 
buildings in which the manufacturers are located, this duty resting upon 
the owners of the buildings. 

This splendid result has been accomplished in less than eighteen 
months of actual work at an expense of less than $7,000 per annum. At 
the present time a physical examination of the workers in the industry. 
under the auspices of the Board, by competent physicians with the aid 
of well known specialists, is well under way. The Board has demon- 
strated in a practical way the utility of sanitary control in an industry 
through the combined collective effort of workers, employers and public. 
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Not an unimportant part of the work consists in the education of the 
workers themselves respecting the value of sanitary control. Upon this 
point the statement of Rose Schneiderman in the last Bulletin of the 
Board, is enlightening: 


“Now, just a word concerning the workers. In the struggle 
for existence, the workers have come to look upon the workshops 

as a place which must of necessity be dirty, without air and un- 

safe. Also some manufacturers think that dirt is essential to good 

business. This indifference is well marked among cloakmakers. In 
my shop talks I often hear, ‘Never mind sanitation; what we want 

is bi , and it takes a good many arguments to convince them 

that the body is nourished by fresh air, cleanliness and sunlight 

as well as food.” 

To meet this need for education, the board secured the co-operation 
of the Board of Education and four lectures were held in Public School 
No. 62 during the month of April. The subjects included ‘‘ Factory 
Legislation,’’ ‘‘ Factory Education,’’ ‘‘Industrial Poisons’’ and ‘‘Fac- 
tory Sanitation.’’ Articles have been written for the official journals 
of the workers, shop sanitary committees have been organized in 301 
shops and a general educational campaign is being conducted by the 
unions. This is not work done in the spirit of ‘‘welfare work.’’ The 
employer is not doing the work alone. He is doing it in co-operation 
with his employes and im co-operation with the public. Why should 
this method not be extended to other industries? The first difficulty in 
the way is that it involves a permanent collective agreement between 
the unions and the employers and this ex necessitate involves a strong 
union and a strong employers’ association. By this is meant not merely 
strength of numbers, but strength of character. The employers’ organi- 
zation must be led by enlightened men who have a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility and a broad outlook upon life generally. For exactly the 
same reasons, the union must be led by men who recognize that in- 
dustrial statesmanship involves thought, study, reflection, careful plan- 
ning and slow upbuilding, and that the largest returns come throug: 
education. As rapidly as working people and employers are organized 
with such sound leadership on both sides, the method here outlined and 
adopted in the cloak industry, may be applied to other industries. 

But even this method is not as efficient as it might be. 

The responsibility for the existence of conditions that are unsafe for 
the worker is a responsibility resting upon the entire community. It 
should be shifted neither to the shoulders of the employers nor to the 
workers, nor to both combined. The public itself is responsible. If 
women’s wear is manufactured under such conditions as to make for. 
unsound men and women, society as a whole is responsible. It seems 
to the writer that before we get right standards of living for the com- 
munity, the whole basis of purchase by the consumer must be changed, 
and he believes that the time is almost at hand when this would seem 
practicable. The present basis of purchase is, as it has been for cen- 
turies, almost wholly a matter of price and adaptability to use. The 
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question that the buyer asks is, how cheap is the garment and does it 
fit. The result of this is a demand on the part of the public for ‘‘bar- 
gains’’ and inevitably leads to an attitude on the part of the retailer 
of entire indifference to the conditions or surroundings under which the 
garment is made. The most scrupulous buyer of a department store 
must shut his eyes to the environment under which the garment is made. 
He concerns himself solely with the question of price and the style, 
texture and work in the product. Whether it contain germs of disease, 
or has injured the operative in the making, must concern him not at all. 
The result is pressure upon the manufacturer from the consumer’s end— 
to manufacture as cheaply as possible, regardless of the conditions under 
which the worker operates, and from the same consuming public preasure 
from another direction—higher wages and shorter hours for the worker. 
There is justice in the plea of the enlightened manufacturer that he is 
being squeezed between these two opposing forces and that he is penal- 
ized whenever he attempts to raise conditions. The remedy would seem 
to be at hand if all of the parties would agree to it, that is, the em- 
ployer, the employe and the public. It is this. Whenever complete and 
regular inspection of an industry is under way by all three parties, as 
in the cloak industry, and certificates are issued to shops maintaining 
adequate standards, the chain of evidence should be carried one link 
farther—the garment itself should be certified by the Board, so that 
the consumer will know what garment is made under ‘‘Protocol’’ con- 
ditions and what is not. An extensive advertising campaign, conducted 
by both parties, would inevitably educate the public to a realization of 
its responsibility for the maintenance of unsanitary conditions. The 
responsibility from consumer to producer would be made direct and real 
and could not be evaded. A label on each garment would furnish the 
purchaser with unmistakable evidence of its conformance or non-con- 
formance with the standards. of living maintained by the best in the 
industry. Already in the cloak industry, the union is making a cam- 
paign throughout the country for the exclusion from the industry of 
what is called ‘‘Non-Protocol’’ cloaks; that is to say, for the exclusion 
of garments made in factories that have not come under the Protocol. 
This work is ineffective now because there is no way of furnishing the 
consumer with prompt and satisfactory evidence of the facts concern- 
ing each garment. The retailer today is not called upon to distinguish 
between ‘‘Protocol’’ cloaks and ‘‘Non-Protocol’’ cloaks. Looking at 
the situation critically, it would seem that the work of controlling the 


_label is no more difficult than the work of controlling the shop. It is a 


mere extension of the principle of certification. It is perhaps a little 
unfortunate that the suggestion came first from a lawyer, and worse still, 
from a lawyer representing employers. It will doubtless take a very 
considerable time before the feeling of suspicion and distrust on the part 
of working people is eliminated to such an extent as to make the plan 
acceptable to them. But I am confident that it would have the support 
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of enlightened employers and likewise the vigorous indirect opposition 
of some retailers. The latter will resent this interference with the 
liberty of buying upon the lowest possible plane. It is true that it en- 
sures the permanence of a relation between an employers’ organization 
and the union, and is therefore the strongest possible ‘‘ recognition of 
the union’’ and of its value in the modern organization of industry. 
If it be said that it ties the union to a peaceable solution of problems 
in the industry, it must also be said that it ties the employers likewise. 
But if in all other respects the collective agreement is fair and above 
board and makes for no monopoly on either side, why should either 
reject it? So far as the public is concerned, ought it not to insist that 
methods more enlightening should be adopted in the permanent uplift 
of industry than those of warfare and heat? If there is to be a re- 
organization of industry in which workers, employers and public partici- 
pate, and legislation is enacted by the workers themselves in counsel 
with their employers, and not by State legislatures, is it not high time 
that the consuming public should have fixed upon it its fair share of re- 
sponsibility for the creation and maintenance of sanitary standards? 

The next steps in the control of sanitary standards seems to the 
writer to be two, (a) the fixing of responsibility, and (b) the completion 
of the chain of evidence. The value of the work of the National Con- 
sumers’ League in preparing the way for a more complete system, can- 
not be over-estimated. With a system of tri-partite control of an in- 
dustry and a complete chain of evidence fixing the identity of the gar- 
ment and the manner of its production, the fundamental idea underly- 
ing the work of the National Consumers’ League will live and develop. 
If it prove workable in the Women's Wear industry, it will be extended 
to other industries as rapidly as statesmanship takes the place of war- 
fare between the two great industrial bodies. 

The need for such control is obvious. Dynamite hardly makes for 
permanent sanitary conditions, nor does sabotage. Order and law are 
essential. If not by State legislation and inspection, then the results 
must come through industrial legislation by the parties themselves. In 
joint session, both employers and workers should, as they best can, de- 
termine both the needs and the remedy. Certainly the twin principles 
of collective agreement and arbitration receive new vigor from this 
modern demonstration of the necessity for methods of control in in- 
dustry. The enlightened employer needs his organization. The worker 
needs his union. The public needs both and each needs the other. If 
we can substitute rational methods for physical warfare and contests of 
reason for contests of physical endurance, we may get somewhat farther 


on in an American Democracy and realize a higher standard of living for 
its people. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
By Harry D. Thomas, President of the Ohio Federation of Labor. 


Unemployment insurance saves from the necessity of receiving public 
charity during temporary need, persons who under ordinary circumstances 
are able to care for themselves, and is considered by the organized work- 
ers of Europe and Great Britian, and also by the few International 
Unions who have adopted it in this country, as one of the most effective 
agents for mitigating the evils of unemployment. 

The existing institutions for providing this insurance in the ma- 
jority of the European countries may be divided into four classes. Sys- 
tems of employment relief subsidized by the municipalities or other de- 
partments of government; Second, unemployment benefit paid by the 
Trade Unions; Third, institutions created by employers for their own 
establishments, and voluntary associations of employees organized on 
occupational lines. 

In Great Britain nearly all of the Trade Unions make this form of 
insurance a special feature of their beneficial system and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers one of the largest of their organizations, 
paid to its members in unemployed benefits in 1910, over half a million 
dollars, and the year previous nearly a million dollars, while some of 
the other unions have paid from two hundred to four hundred thousand 
dollars yearly. Liloyd-George included it for a few selected industries 
as a part of his national insurance relief bill that parliament enacted 
into law last year. The unemployment relief granted by this measure 
is to go to those occupations where the workmen are helping themselves 
by paying for unemployment insurance in trade organizations, and the 
evident purpose of this feature of the law is to encourage workers in 
other trades to provide against unemployment in the same manner. 

In Europe as in Great Britian the Trade Unions have taken the 
initiative in providing this form of insurance for unemployed workmen, 
and it has been largely through their efforts that Germany, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway and Sweden have passed both national and 
municipal laws granting state and municipal aid in the form of subsidies 
to unemployment insurance associations, or unions, equal to about one- 
third and in some cases one-half of the amounts paid out by these re- 
spective organizations. The following is a section of one of the many 
European municipal laws creating a special fund to encourage workmen 
to make provisions for themselves and their families against unem- 
ployment. 

‘*To each unemployed workmen who is a member of the out of work 
fund of one of the local unions or associations of workmen shall be 
granted a subsidy in addition to the out of work benefit which he receives 
from his local union.’’ 

The 24th annual report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, 
1909, entitled Workmen’s Insurance in Europe, Volumes 1 and 2, gives & 
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complete report of the operation of all these unemployment insurance 
funds and organizations in these countries. These reports can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Despite the fact that in this country more than in any other, because 
of the severity of our winters, many industries such as the building trades, 
quarrying, inland waterway transportation, and general public work, like 
paving, sewers, etc., practically suspend operation for about three months 
of the year, whilst the clothing and textile trade have only season em 
ployment, the American workmen have given but little thought to secur- 
ing unemployment insurance for protection during these dull periods, and 
where he is given the opportunity as he is in some of our unions to select 
for himself as to whether he will become a trade member, that is a 
member who from a beneficial standpoint is entitled to financial help only 
when strikes are necessary to enforce better conditions of employment; 
or becoming a beneficial member which includes unemployment, sickness, 
accident and old age insurance he invariably elects to become a trade 
member, because it costs less than the payments required for the bene- 
fits above mentioned. President Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, as well as other International officers have recommended this 
form of insurance to the membership a number of times, but so far only 
a few of the National and International Trade Unions of this country 
have seen fit to adopt it. Among the most successful of them is the 
Cigarmakers International Union who adopted it in 1890. The amount 
paid by them for unemployed benefits last year amounted to $36,942.50; 
the highest paid by them for any one year was in 1896 when they paid 
out $175,767.25 at a cost of $6.43 per member. The lowest was in 1903 
when they paid $15,558.00 at a cost of 39¢ per member. The total amount 
paid by them to date amounts to $1,343,724.86. Their weekly dues are 30c 
and a member having paid said dues for a period of two years is entitled 
to $3.00 per week and 50¢ for each additional day. No benefit is paid 
for the first week and a member receiving benefit for 6 weeks is not 
entitled to any benefit for seven weeks thereafter and no member shall 
receive more than $54.00 during any 12 months. 

Other International Unions of this locality who make provision for 
this form of insurance are the German Typographia, a branch of the 
international Typographical Union and the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. Per- 
sonally both as a member and officer of the carpenters’ organization for 
a period of more than 26 years I have had an opportunity of observing 
the advantages that workmen enjoy when out of work from these un- 
employed benefits, as it provided both for myself and the other unem- 
ployed members and our families at least the necessities of life and pre- 
vented us from going into debt or applying for public aid during the 
long period of unemployment in the panic in 93 and ’94 and again in 
1907 as well as during the dull winter month period of each year. Dis- 
cussing this subject with Mr. Cannon the secretary of the local Cigar- 
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makers union and one of the oldest officials in the Cleveland Labor 
Movement, he said that he considered the unemployed insurance feature 
of their International Union as the best of all the benefits paid by that 
body, and my personal experience fully bears out all he has to say for 
it. First, because it affords an opportunity for a workman whilst he is 
at work to contribute a very small payment each week from his earnings 
to insure himself a steady income that he can be sure of getting when 
there is no work to be had, and while the amount is not large it is more 
than he could get from public charity, and because it is his own, it makes 
him self dependent and better able to maintain the standard of wages 
and working conditions established by his union. Mr. Cannon pointed 
out the fact that in the 1873 panic the Cigarmakers International Union 
disbanded because it had made no provision for unemployment. In the ’93 
and ’94 panic they not only maintained their membership but they also 
maintained their standard of wages and working hours something that but 
very few of the Trade Unions succeeded in doing. A number of our 
International Unions, like the Moulders and Machinists have remitted the 
dues of their members during periods of unemployment, for the purpose 
of holding their membership, and a few of them loan from their funds 
a small amount to relieve distress. 

The labor members of the Constitutional convention endeavored to se- 
cure the adoption of an amendment to Ohio’s constitution permitting the 
State to engage in all forms of insurance relief but it failed of passage. 
Unemployment insurance will not abolish poverty or cure all of the 
evils due to lack of work but it will greatly aid in making men more 
self-reliant, more self dependent, and will maintain a higher standard of 
living for those who adopt it. The state and municipal governments of 
this country can well afford to encourage workmen as they do in Europe 
to contribute to unemployment insurance funds from their earnings whilst 
at work, so that they may help themselves, rather than be dependent on 
public charity to sustain them and their families when out of work. 
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INFIRMARY MANAGEMENT 


THE ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR CITY INFIRM- 
ARY OR COLONY FARM. 


By Harris H. Cooley, Cleveland. 


The most vital element in the organization and care of a City In- 
firmary is attitude, the real feeling toward the unfortunate in the hearts 
of those directing the institution. The officials must realize that they 
are expressing the social feeling of their city toward those who are in 
the Infirmary. Among the unfortunates are some who have been waste- 
ful, intemperate and vicious. Some are undeserving, some have done 
wrong, but these things are true of some of the children of luxury. The 
bent backs, the swollen joints, the wrinkled faces of these unprivileged 
ones tell the story of toil, hardship and suffering. Most of them have 
done their fair share of the world’s work. The _. is the last 
gathering-place of the wreckage of a great city, of the abandoned dere- 
licts of our social and industrial life, but each one has made the human 
voyage. 

The only fair method of the citizens of a municipality in dealing with 
unfortunates is that of the Golden Rule. What would I desire if the 
misfortune should come to me, or worse still, to mine? Society can well 
afford to be generous and merciful, for the fullness of the blessing comes 
more to him who gives than to him who receives. The social feeling for 
justice and kindness grows broader and deeper. In the long run the 
community reaps the greater reward because of its generous beneficent 
service. The old poorhouse was not the best which a prosperous city 
could do for its children of adversity. 

In order to provide freer opportunities for life and happiness we 
purchased for the city of Cleveland a great tract of nearly two thousand 
acres of rolling land, of meadow, cultivated field, forest and pasture. It 
absorbed twenty-five farms, and is located on an electric line ten miles 
from the business center. On this three square miles of land, named by 
the City Council the Cooley Farms, four broad estates of five hundred 
acres each were set apart for different purposes: the Culony Farm, for 
the Almshouse people; the Overlook Farm, for the Tuberculosis patients; 
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the Correction Farm, for the House of Correction prisoners and vagrants, 
and the Highland Park Farm, for the development of an extensive park 
cemetery. They are so distinct that the entrance from the public high- 
way to the Colony Farm is nearly three miles from that of the Correc- 
tion Farm, and there is opportunity for the absolute control for all time 
of a great, free, open environment. 

The Colony Farm is high and has a magnificent outlook over the 
surrounding country. The gardens, fields, orchards, pastures, poultry 
yards, and barns invite to useful, helpful tasks. In the city the speed and 
output of the shop and factory must be maintained and the ineflicient 
are crowded out, but Mother Earth still has a place for men past their 
prime, for the weak and the crippled and the aged if they only do accord- 
ing to their ability, she has ample room and welcome and reward for 
them. They can all be given some needed, useful work, and are happier 
for the doing of it for the common life of the colony. Their own labor 
brings from the orchards, fields and gardens, better and more nourishing 
food. The normal environment of the country restores normal hopes. 
feelings and interests. To most of them nature is as much of a delight 
in their second childhood as it was in their first childhood. 

Four of the permanent buildings were completed, and in April, 1909, 
six hundred people, crippled, defective and infirm, were moved to their 
new home and the inmates of the Poorhouse in the city became the 
residents of the Colony Farm. The change from the crowded, humiliating 
life of the traditional institution to the freer and more open life under 
the whole sky immediately expressed itself in the bearing and attitude 
of the residents. 

The new buildings, which are a part vf the plan for a complete 
group, are of marble dust plaster finish with red tile roofs, and in the 
setting of green fields and forests present a fine architectural appear- 
ance. Political opponents gave them the name of the ‘‘ Moorish Palaces.’’ 
They are simple, but practical and beautiful. The use of re-inforced 
concrete has enabled us to say that ‘‘strength and beauty are in the 
sanctuary’’ even of the poor and unfortunate. 

The main building, the Service Quadrangle, is two stories in height 
and covers an acre of ground. In the center is a large open court en- 
tirely surrounded by a covered archway or cloister. It includes the 
service rooms, and forms the center of the life and industry of the 
village. It is an adaption of the monastic mission architecture to pres- 
ent uses. The monks were wise builders, and they built with the accu- 
mulated wisdom of their order. They lived the communal life, as do 
our old people in the Colony. The cloister is very attractive, and affords 
protection from the heat and storm and gives opportunity for outdoor 
life. Under its archways in summer is abundant room for carrying on 
the old hand crafts. 

A separate building was erected as a home for aged couples. Their 
rooms on the ground floor have French windows opening out onto the 
lawn and flower beds, giving the effect in summer of a cozy cottage by 
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itself. This is to be their humble home together as long as both shall 
live. Suggested by the tender devotion of an old man to his sick wife 
at the time of their moving into their new cottage, we inscribed over 
the doorway the motto: ‘‘To lose money is better than to lose love.’’ 
Above the great fireplace in their common living-room are the lines of 
Browning’s ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra:’’ 


**Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Grow old, . . . . nor be afraid.’’ 


The environment and atmosphere of the Colony suggest, not a re- 
treat in which to die, but rather a community in which to live the de- 
elining years in some comfort and enjoyment. Some are too badly 
wrecked in body and mind to be influenced by the new life, but with 
most of the residents there is responsiveness and appreciation. A crippled 
woman in a wheel-chair was on one of the wide verandas looking out 
over the fields and forests. A visitor said to her, ‘‘This is fine here.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ replied the cripple; ‘‘sometimes when I look out over the hills, 
it is so beautiful, I just ery’’ 

Two years ago the Japanese Government sent a delegation of some 
of her ablest men to study our American industries and institutions. 
When they came to Cleveland, Baron Shibusawa, the head of the dele- 
gation, asked to see the Colony Farm. He was much interested in the 
trip about the farm and through the buildings. He could not speak 
English, but if our old people had been kings and queens he could not 
have treated them with more courtesy. On leaving him at his hotel he 
took my hand, and through his interpreter said: ‘‘Since coming to 
America, they have shown us wonderful mills and factories, beautiful 
banks and business places, but the most interesting thing which T have 
seen is the Colony out on the hill.’’ The next day he sent me a letter 
of appreciation of the work, and inclosed were two fifty-dollar bills, 
sent that the old folks at the Colony might have a happier time at 
Christmas. 

The governments of the countries of Europe are giving increasing 
attention to old age pensions, to accident, sickness, unemployment, and 
infirmity insurance. The soldiers of industry are to be cared for as 
generously as the soldiers of war. The rising movement for Conserva- 
tion is an effort to realize justice for the unprivileged. The growing 
social heart or feeling toward the unfortunate is to express itself in 
larger brotherly services and unconscious kindnesses, of which the old 
individual conscience has been hesitating and afraid. 


PROBLEMS IN COMMON OF THE CITY INFIRMARY AND THE 
SMALL ALMSHOUSE. 


By H. H. Shirer, Secretary of Board of State Charities, Ohio. 


The infirmaries of Ohio can be classified as city and county. Each 
of the eighty-eight counties, except Cuyahoga, has a county infirmary. 
Cleveland and Cincinnati maintain city infirmaries. With the exception 
of the city infirmaries and about a dozen county infirmaries, they may 
be classified as small infirmaries having a population of from twenty to 
fifty. Perhaps it might be well to modify the subject for the purpose of 
the brief discussion so as to read, ‘‘common problems of large and 
small infirmaries.’’ 


The first problem in any infirmary is to secure the right kind of a 
resident managing officer, commonly known as a superintendent. His 
duties are so manifold that it is indeed difficult to secure a person who 
is competent in all branches of the work demanded of him. He must 
be a farmer, a business man, a disciplinarian, possessed of great tact in 
handling inmates and their friends, and above all completely filled with 
an abundance of ‘‘sanctified gumption.’’ The mistake too often made is 
trying to see how little in financial compensation will be paid to a super- 
intendent, The persons having such institutions in charge should decide 
upon the best man available and pay him wages sufficient to compensate 
him for the burdensome life which he accepts in such a capacity. At all 
events, the superintendent should be given supreme power in employing 
and discharging all other employes, whether there be one or twenty. It 
is the only way that efficiency can be expected. 

The position of matron of an infirmary should not be an honorary 
one. In most instances she should be the wife of the superintendent, 
and it should be her duty to be absolutely responsible for the household 
details of the entire institution. Too often we find in infirmaries that 
the matron pays very little attention to the quarters occupied by the male 
inmates. Her constant insnection of this portion of the institution is not 
a pleasant duty, but it is absolutely necessary to secure and maintain the 
best care and sanitary condition. 


Another common problem is the admission of inmates. The practice 
in different states naturally varies. In some, the superintendent has ab- 
solute power to determine who shall be admitted; in others some board 
or other official warrants the inmates to the institution and the super- 
intendent must accept them. Whoever has this responsibility, extreme 
eare and wisdom must be exercised to see that those who should not re- 
ceive public care in this manner shall be excluded. In this class should be 
included those who have relatives who are abundantly able to care for 
them, and every effort should be made to secure such care before ad- 
mission to an infirmary is granted. In many instances churches and 
other organizations, with which the applicant has a relationship, can be 
appealed to to grant the necessary temporary relief and thus save him 
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from becoming a public pauper. At the same time scrupulous regard 
must be had for the timely discharge of inmates whose condition no 
longer requires their care at the infirmary. In this class would be those 
who have been brought to such an institution through accident, sickness 
or other temporary troubles. As soon as the condition which brought 
them to the institution no longer exists, they should be given to under- 
stand that they must go elsewhere. Public officials could render an ex- 
cellent service in this respect by securing employment and making other 
arrangements for the re-establishment of such persons in a normal social 
status. 

To often we find the records of infirmaries to be very incomplete. 
Some years ago one of the infirmaries in Ohio showed by its 
books that there should be nearly five hundred inmates in the institution 
on a certain day, but an actual count revealed the presence of less than 
two hundred. It is as important to keep an accurate record of the in- 
mates as it is of the financial transactions of the institutions, and each 
state should have a law holding the proper official responsible for such 
records, and upon proof of his failure to keep them in proper form, he 
should be removed from office and subjected to other penalties for neglect 
of duty. 

One of the most difficult duties of the superintendent is to devise 
employment suited to the physical strength and mental capacity of the 
inmates of an infirmary. All who are able should have some definite 
task, although it may not be worth five cents a day in real accomplish- 
ment, but such forms of employment have a very helpful effect in main- 
taining discipline, good order and contentment. In the matter of em- 
ployment as much harm can be done in requiring too much of a certain 
individual as is done in permitting an able-bodied man to loaf about the 
institution. It is a well-known fact that whenever a work test is faith- 
fully employed in an infirmary, the winter rounders are considerably re- 
duced in numbers. In the matter of employment the real test of the 
resourcefulness of a superintendent is most conspicuous. Many of our 
superintendents have very little trouble with their inmates because they 
have the happy faculty of getting the inmates into an attitude of mind 
where they accept employment as a necessity and not an imposed hard- 
ship. The hard-and-fast, driving, brutal ‘‘boss’’ has no place in an in- 
firmary; yet while he is kind, he must be firm. 

Another difficult problem in an infirmary is that of classification. The 
sexes must be kept separate, and this is best accomplished in separate 
buildings, although a properly constructed one-building institution can be 
made to afford reasonable separation. By sex separation we do not mean 
a hard-and-fast rule which has no deviation for the old couple. It seems 
well-nigh criminal to separate an aged man and his wife who will live 
happily together, but when they are taken to an infirmary the rigid rules 
require that they should no longer live together and be a comfort to 
each other but must abide in separate apartments and not even be per- 
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mitted to speak to each other. On the other hand, an absolute rule that 
all aged couples shall have the privilege of sharing a room will need 
exception, as all superintendents know that at some time such an ar- 
rangement would bring chaos into the management of the institution. The 
aged couple must be dealt with according to their temperament. 

In the states where infirmaries care for children they should be kept 
as far as possible from the quarters of the adults. In Ohio children are 
not permitted to be kept in infirmaries, unless the mother is an inmate, 
and then only until the child becomes one year of age. Occasionally this 
law is violated, but the exceptions are rare. In some states the insane, 
especially those of a chronic type, are cared for in the infirmaries. To 
remove a constant source of worry and vexation it should be the aim in 
all of the states that the insane be cared for by the state and not be 
left to the haphazard attention of local institutions. 

in all infirmaries the problem of sickness presents itself and it is 
often difficult to make suitable arrangements for the proper care of sick 
inmates. Even in the small institutions a room should be provided which 
is so situated in the building that it will have plenty of sunlight and 
ventilation. At one time we found in an infirmary in Ohio about twelve 
men, several of whom were bedridden, cared for in a long room with only 
one window, the ventilators nailed shut, the atmosphere indescribable 
and the sanitary conditions very poor; while a large well-lighted, sun- 
light exposed room which the architect had purposely designed as a 
hospital was standing empty. 

It hardly seems necessary to refer to the matter of cleanliness, to 
an abundant water supply properly distributed through the infirmaries, to 
a good system of ventilation, safe heating and lighting and other gen- 
erally accepted essentials, in any infirmary whether it be large or small. 
Yet it must be said, if we may judge from reports of inspectors of such 
institutions, that some of these essentials are very often lacking. 

In the matter of cooking too much care can not be taken, not so much 
in providing an extensive and elaborate bill-of-fare, but that what is 
given be prepared carefully and served in an appetizing manner. The 
inmates of such institutions should be subject to as much surprise in the 
matter of variety of bill-of-fare as other people. 

It is often thought the most important responsibility in an infirm- 
ary is the buying of supplies. True, it is important and too often is 
the object of political favoritism and even political grafting. Most of the 
articles can be listed and described in such a way that all firms dealing 
in such articles will have an opportunity to present bids, and the per- 
sons responsible for the purchase award the contract to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. Whether the superintendent has the responsibility of 
making the purchase or not, he must know what was bought and see that 
the articles delivered meet the specifications, whether bought by direct 
purchase or competitive bidding. Unfortunately the public often looks 
with a great deal of suspicion upon the purchasing done by officials con- 
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nected with public institutions, and for this reason extreme care must 
be taken to avoid even the appearance of evil. 

In conferences of this sort we often hear the request of some person 
who has recently taken up the superintendency of an institution for a set 
of rules that will run the institution with very little trouble. Rules, as 
such, are almost worthless. There must be a superintendent big enough 
to meet conditions as they arise. Of course there must be certain routine 
regulations to govern an institution, but the fewer rules, as such, the 
better. The one safe rule that might be inclusive of all other rules is 
that one enunciated by a superintendent of a state institution of Ohio 
several decades ago, who, when asked to furnish a set of rules to another 
superintendent, said, ‘‘ Let everything be done decently and in order.’’ 


ALMSHOUSE PROPERTY; THE IDEAL IN AMOUNT AND UPKEEP. 


By C. A. Root, Superintendent County Infirmary, Warren, Ohio. 


Under the subject head ‘‘Alm’s house property—the ideal in amount 
and up-keep’’ I will necessarily speak to you from the standpoint of the 
smaller infirmary, alms, county or poor house—the one supporting and 
earing for a daily average of from 75 to 125 inmates. 

The first and most requisite property for such an institution, to my 
mind, would be a farm, or sufficiently large tract of land, as would afford 
ample ground for the growing of most if not all of the fruits and vege- 
tables to be consumed by its inmates, located high enough to be of 
natural beauty and to afford good facilities for drainage and sewerage 
disposal, near to, but not within a so-called walking distance of the seat 
of government of such county. Large enough to maintain a dairy of 
cows of sufficient number to provide its inmates and employes with milk, 
cream and butter, large enough to produce at least the greater part of its 
own beef, pork, mutton, poultry, and eggs. A dairy of one of the beef 
breeds of cattle is preferable for this purpose. By keeping a few more 
of them you can get the required amount of milk and butter and each 
animal and all of its off-spring are available for a good quality of 
wholesome beef. 

The up-keep of such a farm requires an equipment of modern labor 
saving farm tools and machinery in the hands of experienced employes 
and under the management of one familiar with agriculture in its present 
day scientific sense. Such an institution when builded should be as 
nearly fire-proof as is possible and then provided with the most efficient 
fire fighting apparatus available, for even under such very favorable con- 
ditions, there is no class of building or institution more subject to the 
loss of life and property by fire than the present day alms or county 
house, with its ever changing population from all nations and climes. 
Such apparatus should consist of both a liberal supply of hand chemical 
extinguishers and a system of water under pressure. For this size in- 
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stitution, I think the tank-with-air pressure system preferable to the 
elevated tower tank. It is more economical in construction and in up- 
keep and in case of fire the pressure can be more easily maintained or 
increased by the use of gasoline or steam driven pumps. The up-keep 
of all fire fighting apparatus should be very diligently looked after, 
chemicals should be renewed, and old hose replaced with new as often 
as there might be any possible question of inefficiency. 

Such an Infirmary or alms-house should be equipped with a good 
heating and lighting plant. I think steam or hot water heat ideal for 
an alms-house. Either is more clean and more healthful than hot air. | 
think electric light ideal for our county homes. It is always clean and is, 
when properly installed, safe from fire. You may by a simple system of 
storage batteries have it during dark days or during late hours of the 
night, though you keep no night fireman or engineer. It is no longer a 
rich man’s light. The up-keep of such a plant should always be in the 
hands of a competent state licensed stationary and electrical engineer, 
such as provided for by the state laws of Ohio. 

A necessity of all infirmaries is a modern steam laundry with modern 
equipment. The advent of the steam laundry, fourteen years ago, and 
that of the electric light a few years later, in the county home I repre- 
sent, were indeed epochs in the history of our little institution. The one 
made us comparatively safe from fire and the other made us clean. 

If such an infirmary is to be indeed ideal it should have a small but 
well-equipped hospital under direction of its physician and in charge of 
competent nurses. A great many of our smaller infirmaries, I am sure 
could not afford this, but I am speaking only of the ideal and without 
the hospital and nurses we are not ideal. Within the ideal institution 
of this size I would mention a few of the necessaries found in our 
modern city and larger county institutions, also needed in our country 
homes: 

In the kitchen and bake room—Modern ranges, tea and coffee urns, 
dish washing machines, bread cutting machine, power meat choppers, 
power vegetable parers, dough mixers. 

In the dormitories—Bed steads of hospital type, mattresses of hos- 
pital type, mattress covers hospital type, woolen blanket, cotton spreads. 

In the sitting rooms—Reclining and various types of easy chairs, 
with an occasional divan or couch. In the chapel, a good piano. 

In the amusement, loafing, smoking or reading rooms, phonograph, 
records, books, periodicals, magazines, games. 

The aforesaid, although ‘‘ideal,’’ is all within reason and should be 
found together with so many other necessaries in the property line in 
each and every county’s so-called almshouse. 


ALMSHOUSE RECORDS. 
By Miss 8. Ethel Clark, Inspector, Board of State Charities, Indianapolis. 

The almshouse records in the early days of the institutions in In- 
diana were very meagre. 

The original law, which provided for the establishment and admin- 
istration of county poor asylums (which is the name used in Indiana), 
made no reference to records, except that it required the superintendent 
to make to the Board of County Commissioners semi-annually ‘‘a de- 
tailed report in writing of time and manner of the admission of pau- 
pers, their health, their fitness to labor, and the expenses incurred.’’ 
While it was necessary for him to keep some kind of a record in order 
to make his report, there was no uniformity, and too little attention 
was given to the family history, which is of great importance. 

It was after the creation of the Board of State Charities in 1889 
that an effort was made to establish a uniform system of records in 
the institutions, also a central registration. The plan was instituted 
under the general law of the Board of State Charities, which reads that 
‘‘the officers in charge of the public institutions shall furnish to the 
Board of State Charities, on their request, such information and sta- 
tistics as they may require; and to secure accuracy, uniformity and 
completeness in such statistics, the Board may prescribe such forms of 
reports and registration as it may deem essential.’’ 

The system of requiring the superintendent of each poor asylum 
to make a quarterly report to the Board of State Charities was de- 
signed and commenced in 1890 by Alexander Johnson, and later was 
extended and enlarged by Ernest P. Bicknell and Amos W. Butler. 
These reports include a list of all inmates who have been received or 
discharged or who have died during the quarter. On the report blanks, 
which are provided by the Board of State Charities, is given the full 
name, whether white or colored, age, sex, civil condition, place of birth 
and date of admission, whether able-bodied, feeble through old age, 
sickly, crippled, paralytic, blind, deaf, insane, idiotic, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, and illegitimate; name of father and mother, and whether 
they are feeble-minded, insane or epileptic. Under the head of dis- 
charges a report is required of all departures from the institution. On 
the same blank is given the number of inmates present on the first day 
of the quarter; number admitted, number of discharges and deaths and 
number present on last day of quarter. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Board of State 
Charities, many of the poor asylums keep a similar record in book form, 
but a few of the institutions, we regret to say, use their old, inadequate 
forms. Marion county, in which Indianapolis is located, uses the card 
system, but we do not recommend it for the average poor asylum that 
does not have clerical help, as there is danger of the cards being lost. 

When the plan of quarterly reports was first started, there was 
some difficulty in getting the reports regularly, but now the superir- 
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tendents consider this work one of their regular duties. Each of the 
ninety-two superintendents reports promptly each quarter. 

The information from these reports and from those of other public 
institutions, all of which make similar reports, is transferred to a card 
registration. Two cards are made for each person. One is filed under 
the name of the institution from which the admission is reported, and 
the other is placed in the permanent registration, which includes the 
name of every person, who, since the report system was established, has 
been an inmate of any public institution in the state, except the county 
jail. A monthly report is made by the sheriff of each county, the 
statistics of which are compiled but the names are not included in the 
general registration. 

The permanent registration now contains about 100,000 names. 
These cards are filed alphabetically and phonetically, therefore when an 
admission to a poor asylum or any public institution is reported, it can 
be learned by referring to the registration, whether he or any of the 
family has ever been an inmate of other public institutions in the state. 
In addition to the name and register number of relatives recorded on 
the history card, there are cross references which are of value. 

These records are not mere pieces of bookkeeping, but they are of 
vital importance. One of the great values is the opportunity for re- 
search. By this means the public is given some knowledge of the class 
and condition of the inmates of the various institutions. The informa- 
tion obtained in this way has been instrumental in securing much 
needed legislation. By means of these records the Board of State Char- 
ities is able to assist the township trustees and other officials in de- 
termining the legal settlements of dependents. When a poor asylum 
superintendent made inquiry concerning a new inmate in his institution, 
it was learned from the records of the Board of State Charities that 
the man had been in twenty-four other counties in the state. 

By having the names of inmates it is possible to verify the sta- 
tistical report made by the superintendent. As a rule the reports of 
the poor asylum superintendent are verified every six months. 

The superintendents often have difficulty in securing the informa- 
tion that is desired because the township trustee, who makes the ad- 
mission order, fails to do his duty along this line. 

Some of the superintendents have provided special blanks for the 
trustee. Sometime ago the Board of State Charities recommended to 
each Board of County Commissioners that a uniform blank, as pre- 
scribed by the Board of State Charities for the use of the trustees, be 
adopted, but we do not know just how many carried out the recommen- 
dation. 

While much time and expenses are involved in securing and compil- 
ing the reports from the various institutions, we believe that they are 
worth while. The following are two illustrations showing the kind of 
social knowledge secured by the central registration. 
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One pauper family on our records is represented by five generations, 
including 110 members, all but a half dozen of whom are feeble-minded. 

In the School for Feeble Minded Youth there are four children of 
one family and three of another back of whom are two generations of 
feeble-mindedness and pauperism. The children are first cousins and 
their parents and their grandparents were feeble-minded poor asylum 
inmates. Different members of this family, eighteen in all, have been 
reported variously from the poor asylum, the orphans’ home, the school 
for feeble-minded and Indiana Girls’ School. 


PROBLEMS OF SANITATION IN COUNTY INFIRMARIES. 
By Dr. John R. Haynes, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


The problems of sanitation in county hospitals involve, on the posi- 
tive side, the means for securing sunshine, fresh air and the control of 
temperature, and, on the negative side, the means for securing freedom 
from smoke and dust, especially animal, germ-laden dust. Hospitals 
should as far as possible meet the following requirements: 1. An abun- 
dance of sunlight. 2. Absence of noise. 3. Absence of dust. 4. Absence 
of smoke. 5. Proper ventilation. 6. Proper sewage disposal. 7. Safety 
from fire. 8. Possibility of expansion. 9. Accessibility for patients, 
their friends and the medical staff. 

In the solution of these problems the most important single factor 
to be considered is, perhaps, that of location. As between city and coun- 
try location, the hospital in the country has all the advantages in the 
way of freedom from smoke and dust, and the relative cheapness of 
ground area permits the much freer development of the cottage or pavil- 
ion system with its great superiority in the abundance of sunshine and 
air. In chronic cases or cases requiring extended treatment, country loca- 
tion affords most decisive advantages. Difficulties in the way of accessi- 
bility to patients, their friends and the members of the medical staff, are 
becoming less troublesome with the rapid development of trolley and 
motor cars. City located hospitals, however, for the treatment of acute 
and surgical cases must. of course, always remain a necessity, and in the 
choice of locations in a given city there is the widest opportunity af- 
forded for wise or foolish action. Dr. Ochsner, to whose authoritative 
volume on ‘‘The Organization, Construction and Management of Hos- 
pitals,’’ I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness, declares that 
90 per cent. of the hospitals in cities are unsatisfactorily located. 

In the discussion of these questions time permits me merely to touch 
upon matters which should receive from those upon whom the responsi- 
bility of hospital management is laid the most detailed and painstaking 
study. 

Even in the city located hospital, space can not safely be cramped. 
Sufficient ground should be kept free of buildings on either side to per- 
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mit the free entrance into the hospital both morning and afternoon of 
the sun’s rays. In a rectangular building thus situated, facing north 
and south, with a central hall through the middle lengthwise and a single 
row of rooms or wards on each side, every patient will have the benefit of 
half day of sunshine. No trees should be permitted so close to the build- 
ing as to shade the patient’s rooms. Further away and particularly near 
the street line, trees and shrubs are often of very great value as they 
serve as a filter to gather the street dust and are thus a great protection 
to the hospital. For the same reason. of course, an ample area permitting 
a considerable space between the building and the street, affords efficient 
protection against the street dust. The dangers residing in this material 
are thus described by Woodbridge: ‘‘City air, as shown by reports from 
tests, has been found to contain as many as 450,000 germs to the cubic 
foot. The dust gathered from collecting places within rooms of build- 
ings has furnished 2,000 colonies to the milligram of dust. The street 
dust in the cities having macadamized roads has been found to contain 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of horse droppings, and dust from hos- 
pitals has been found to contain from 35 to 45 per cent. of animal matter. 
It has been found that country air contains far less dust, especially of 
organic character, than city air. 

In securing freedom from dust, elevation is of great importance. 
Wherever possible the infirmary should be placed on a knoll or hill. Even 
in a flat city, however, the upper stories of a hospital are usually pretty 
well protected. It has been found by experience that relatively little 
dust rises above the second story. For this reason, as well as for the 
great cost of ground space, the pavilion system, using tents, or small open 
cottages, is not suited to city conditions; though perhaps the best of all 
systems for the country or small village. 

In avoiding smoke, the matter of elevation is also of great impor- 
tance. In selecting a hospital site, the study of wind currents and of 
the prevailing smoke lines should be carefully made, for the present, at 
least, and until such time as public opinion becomes sufficiently educated 
to do away with the smoke nuisance entirely. 

Although every one agrees that noise greatly hampers the recovery 
of patients, it remains a fact that the great majority of city hospitals 
are located on streets carrying street car and other heavy and noisy traffic. 
Quiet streets with little traffic, yet within one or two squares of tram- 
ways, should be chosen. On such streets, moreover, the dust evil is not 
usually so serious. 

Fireproof construction is nowhere more essential than in hospital 
buildings, where large numbers of persons are gathered together in a 
state of practical helplessness. It is necessary not only to protect these 
patients against the actual danger of fire; but, in view of the nervous 
condition of a large proportion ef them it is necessary that the construc- 
tion shall be so fireproof, that they shall be protected against even the 
fear of fire. In the city there is no excuse for any but absolute fire- 
proof construction of clay or concrete materials. In the country where 
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hazards may be reduced by isolated construction, and the high cost of 
fireproof materials is a greater obstacle than in the city, more concession 
must be permitted to the use of wooden building materials. If the pavil- 
ion system is used—and the cheapness of land and the freedom from 
organic dust makes the adoption of that system in the country very 
easy—the use of wood is immaterial as the danger to patients in isolated 
‘‘shacks’’ or tents is very slight. Where large buildings are constructed 
of wood in the country, they should not exceed a single story in height 
and even at that they should be discouraged. 

Walls, ceilings and floors of all hospitals whether wooden or fire-proof, 
in city or in country, should be hard-plastered, or otherwise finished so 
as to permit the ready use of the hose in flushing out from time to time 
with streams of water. All angles between walls and ceilings, floors and 
other walls should, of course, be eliminated; curved surfaces taking the 
place everywhere of the dirt harboring angles and corners. 

Details of plumbing, heating and ventilating system cannot be dis- 
cussed within the limits of this paper. Those desiring a comprehensive 
treatment of these subjects are referred to Dr. Ochsner’s great work al- 
ready mentioned. 

Questions of plumbing in the city hospital usually offer slight diffi- 
culties; in the country hospital the lack of community sewerage systems 
often renders the problem of sewage disposal a very serious one. It is 
the one instance in which the country hospital is placed at a disadvan- 
tage with the city institution. In these cases the only wise course for the 
rural infirmary to pursue is to secure the best expert advice available 
among sanitary engineers to devise a sewage disposal system meeting 
its particular conditions. 

Ventilation, in the country infirmary, especially where the pavilion 
system is used, is a comparatively simple matter. In the cities, on the 
other hand, many hospitals find it advisable to wash or filter all air be- 
fore its entrance into the sick wards. This, of course, involves large 
expenditure for the installation and maintenance of the required appar- 
atus. 

In choosing a site for a hospital, room for future expansion should 
always be borne in mind. Neglect to consider this feature has often 
proved very costly. 

In this paper, aside from the limitations of time, I have felt the 
less need of discussing the technical questions of plumbing, heating, etc., 
because in these matters laymen, as a rule, recognize their incapacity 
and place them in charge of experts. In the case of equally important 
questions, on the other hand, such as location, ground area, elevation, 
relation to the sun’s rays and the prevailing winds, the presence of dust, 
smoke and noise, the character of building materials—in all these vastly 
important questions—laymen usually feel competent to decide them- 
selves, with a consequent woeful loss in efficiency. They are decided 
sometimes by coniderations of an evil sort, selfishness, low politics and 
graft; more.often by mere thoughtlessness and ignorance of the needs of 
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the institution. ‘‘On this account some of the largest and most famous 
hospitals in the world are deprived of sunshine by surrounding build- 
ings, located in low, damp districts, facing dusty, smoky and noisy 
streets, constructed in a manner and of materials difficult to keep clean 
and easily subject to risk from fire.’’ (Patton.) For these reasons it 
is important that the average citizen should become informed upon these 
elementary principles of hospital requirements. 


THE COMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN with tHE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


THE JUVENILE COURT AS IT IS TODAY. 


By Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss, Chairman, Citizens’ Committee to 
Investigate the Juvenile Court of Cook County, Chicago. 


My remarks will be predicated upon the assumption that the Juve- 
nile Court and the machinery built up around it represent perhaps the 
greatest single advance in child welfare which the present century has 
to offer. Sufficient time has elapsed since juvenile courts have become 
a recognized part of social equipment so that it is possible to bring their 
principal achievements in review, and likewise to recognize some of their 
imperfections. 

The juvenile court movement, like practically all betterment activi- 
ties, may be assumed to start from the premise that the family is the 
most fundamental agency for education and training, and that social 
welfare demands the removal of obstacles which hinder the family’s 
successful operation. This being true, it is the first function of the 


‘court, in co-operation with other social activities, to reinforce the family 


and to help emancipate it from the conditions which cause it to fail. A 
further inference is not far to seek, namely, that when the family does 
fail, or becomes dismembered, the court, still in co-operation with other 
social agencies, should seek to provide for the children who are victims 
of the breakdown the nearest approach to the care of a natural home 
which circumstances permit. 

Starting from this viewpoint there are a few principles which may 
be laid down as the foundation upon which to base a discussion of the 
juvenile court as it operates from day to day in practical experience. 
I shall try to state those which appear to me the most fundamental, and 
it is with the development of these principles rather than with the ex- 
position of detailed features of the juvenile court that I am most con- 
cerned. 

In the first place, it seems to me clear that the work of the court 
should follow an educational as distinguished from a judicial or cor- 
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rectional analogy. Second, and as a corollary to the first, the court 
must not be concerned exclusively, nor perhaps even primarily, with the 
facts brought to its attention concerning the conduct of individuals, but 
it must look to the circumstances and to the social influences from which 
these facts have arisen. Third, after the court has recognized its edu- 
cational function and has exercised its utmost powers to modify the en- 
vironment in which a child is found, so that the educational process may 
be advanced—and failing in this, it must use its further influence to 
insure that the new environment in which the child is placed offers op- 
portunity for a wholesome normal life. As a final proposition, following 
from those already stated, the model for any artificial home provided 
in the absence of a suitable natural or foster home should be the normal 
conditions and the normal influences which a natural home supplies. 

Returning in their order to the principles just set forth, we may 
inquire what is involved in considering the juvenile court from the 
educational as distinguished from the correctional analogy. From this 
viewpoint a court represents only a partial emancipation from the old 
idea of criminal justice. The very term ‘‘court’’ has in it so much of 
the correctional idea that we shall continue to have difficulty in squar- 
ing the juvenile court movement with the most advanced educational 
ideals as long as the judicial form has anything of substance behind it. 

In this connection it is unfortunate that our constitutions, our tra- 
ditions, and our administrative practice place such formidable obstacles 
in the way of incorporating the work which is being undertaken by 
juvenile courts and probation departments in the educational systems of 
the different states. We have committed ourselves in this country to 
the theory of: compulsory education. We have laid down arbitrary edu- 
cational requirements to which every child is supposed to conform. We 
have said that every child between the ages of seven and fourteen must 
be in regular attendance at school during a certain portion of each year. 
In the case of children who habitually fail to live up to this requirement, 
special institutions have been established for detention under the con- 
trol of educational authorities. Even with respect to the failure to com- 
ply with this definite educational requirement, the administration of 
the law, in so far as it concerns the commitment of children to the 
parental school, rests in Illinois with the Juvenile Court. 

There are, however, other circumstances than the persistent ab- 
sence of the child which make it impossible to administer the principle 
of compulsory instruction. Some of these obstacles have to do with 
the physical unfitness of the child to absorb that which the school has 
to give; in some instances the educational authorities are trying to meet 
this situation by providing medical inspection, school nurses, and even 
suitable diet for the children who come under their ministrations. 

These are individual instances of situations which restrict the carry- 
ing out of the compulsory education principle. The physical absence 
of the child or his lack of adequate vigor to accomplish the work which 
school attendance implies, are only two of a great multitude of cir- 
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cumstances which limit a realization of the ideal back of compulsory 
education. Home conditions, even though they do not involve imme- 
diate physical or moral dangers to the child, constitute a circumstance 
with which all our efforts at training for citizenship must constantly 
be concerned. The presence in a community of a so-called dependent or 
neglected child is an essential factor in formulating and administering 
educational policy. From this viewpoint, it is unfortunate that the 
status of dependency should be established by an authority which may 
proceed without reference to educational policy in general. Juvenile 
dependency and neglect are apparently inevitable accompaniments of our 
present-day civilization, and to permit our school system to unload the 
problem which they entail upon a branch of the government occupied 
with crimes and civil wrongs, is to leave our educational equipment with 
one of its fundamental requirements unmet. 

Delinquency, by legal definition, falls in a different category, but in 
large measure it is by legal definition only. A delinquent in general is 
a child who, being of an age at which the law recognizes accountability, 
has transgressed the law. In the great mass of cases we all know that 
delinquency arises out of the same environmental conditions as de- 
pendency and neglect. If these are to be recognized as problems in 
education, transgression of the law, together with other consequences 
which neglect inevitably entails, must be accepted as a part of the 
problem. If adequate machinery could be devised for incorporating into 
the educational systems of our states the work which now falls upon 
the juvenile court (and the present parental school would seem to fur- 
nish the nucleus for such machinery) such measures would inevitably 
force upon the schools a greater emphasis than is now laid upon the 
moral aspects of education, and for this reason alone might be worth 
while, quite aside from the benefits in enhanced unity of educational 
and child policy. 

The suggestion of incorporating the work of the juvenile court 
within the school system is not put forth with the thought that this 
policy is likely to be immediately adopted in any large number of 
states. If, however, failing this, the people who are dealing with child 
problems in connection with juvenile courts can keep their minds and 
their souls focussed on the educational as distinct from the correctional! 
aspects of the problem—in other words, if they can hold before them 
the analogy of the school and forget the analogy of the jail—they will 
be in a better position to achieve good results in the administration of 
juvenile courts. 

Accepting the system of juvenile courts as they are, there are still 
some matters in relation to compulsory education which require attention. 
I shall speak particularly of the situation in Illinois. In that state the 
compulsory education law provides for school attendance up to the age 
of fourteen and thereafter up to sixteen unless a child is gainfully em- 
ployed. There is at present no adequate way to insure that every child 

between fourteen and sixteen is either at school or at work. The com- 
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mittee investigating the juvenile court has recommended the adoption 
of a provision whereby an unemployed child between fourteen and six- 
teen might be sent to the parental school. In addition thereto it has 
suggested an amendment to the compulsory education law, making re- 
lief from school attendance between fourteen and sixteen depend not 
only upon employment but on the attainment of a prescribed minimum 
of educational fitness. The idea of preparation for citizenship which 
is back of our whole compulsory education practice, certainly requires 
that some approach should be made to a test based on accomplishment 
rather than upon formally completing a period of attendance. Such a 
requirement would involve at least moral responsibility to provide suit- 
able vocational training for children of the ages to which it applied— 
a problem too large for discussion at this time. 

In considering the relation of juvenile courts to conditions which 
cause the family to fail, we are brought face to face with the most 
difficult aspect of the whole child problem. Specific measures such as 
endowing courts with adequate jurisdiction, facilities for calling in co- 
operation the different social agencies, provision for public or private 
relief, will be considered in their proper place. The thought which I 
wish to enforce here is that the authority which attempts to deal with 
those cases in which the family fails should be the center of a militant 
force making for conditions which will help the family to succeed. It 
is not enough that the court have power to discipline a drunken father 
or a dissolute mother. The problem cannot be met by providing hos- 
pital care for a defective child or relief for cases of financial distress. 
Such measures are all involved in the successful performance of the 
court’s daily work. But beyond and above these, it is essential that 
the unwholesome civic conditions which we all know are responsible 
for the multiplication of cases like those enumerated, should concern 
directly this most important agency for dealing with the maladjust- 
ment which civic backwardness entails. It would seem to be an in- 
dispensable condition of permanent progress in meeting these prob- 
lems that the fund of information which develops naturally from the 
activity of the court and the probation department should be formulated 
and brought to bear toward the realization of a program of social ad- 
vance. The first approach to the situation presented by the failure of 
the family to do its work should be a searching inquiry concerning com- 
munity responsibility for this failure. 

With only slight recognition of the juvenile court as an agency 
for securing information along these lines, the study already given to 
juvenile court cases shows how closely breakdown of the family is 
related to such facts as immigration, family income, congestion, bad 
housing and unregulated public amusements. Until playgrounds and 
other means of recreation have developed in proportion to need; until 
we are able to make the fullest social use of schools and other public 
buildings; until those responsible for educational and recreational policy 
have made every effort to minimize the social alienation between immi- 
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grant parents and their children; until the social work of the govern- 
ment is honestly and efficiently conducted—and, finally, until adequate 
use is made of available experience in dealing with such problems as 
housing, congestion and industrial hazards like accidents and occupa- 
tional disease, the juvenile court or probation department which con- 
tents itself with hearing and investigating individual cases and sending 
to institutions children whom civic backwardness is throwing in in- 
creasing numbers upon the public care, will scarcely be living up to its 
fullest opportunities. Any ideal of public efficiency should place the 
juvenile court in the fore-front of institutions working for fundamental 
and permanent civic betterment. 

The other principles laid down at the beginning have to do with the 
disposition of those children who must be removed from the environment 
in which they are found. It goes without saying that the nearest sub- 
stitute for the natural home is a suitable foster home and that the 
facilities for supplying such homes to normal children should keep pace 
with the need. Finally, in dealing with the residue of children for whom 
neither natural nor foster homes can be provided, the prime conditions 
of progress is escape from the idea of abnormality. This idea which has 
so largely permeated the care given in institutions in the past is still a 
serious handicap to progress. 

Turning from the ideals upon which the operation of the juvenile 
court is based, the practical problems connected with its administration 
naturally group themselves under three headings: (1) The Court, its 
Jurisdiction, and its Work; (2) The Probation Department, and (3) 
The Disposition of Children who must be removed from their environ- 
ment. 

Unter the first heading the situation in Illinois presents serious 
difficulties. arising out of the limitation upon the court’s power. The 
juvenile court law of Illinois is supplementary to earlier child legislation. 
The Industrial and Training School acts passed respectively in 1879 and 
1883 provide fo. the organization of private schools to care for de- 
pendent children. These schools may have children committed to them 
by a court of «cmpetent jurisdiction up to the age of eighteen in the 
ease of girls a1 1 of twenty-one in the case of boys, unless they are 
earlier discharged as provided in the acts. The schools are given juris- 
diction to place children in family homes and they may discharge them 
at any time when, in the judgment of the officers and trustees of the 
school, such discharge is to the best interests of the child. The court 
also has the power to discharge, after proper representations have been 
made that the child should be restored to its parents, but in the case of 
girls this power obtains only as long as the girl is in the school, thus 
bringing girls placed in family homes outside the continued jurisdiction 
of the court. 

The power of the schools to discharge without court sanction, and 
the limitations upon the power of the court, have been responsible for 
very serious shortcomings in the past. While the schools habitually 
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recognize the continued interest of the court in a child committed, there 
have been an unfortunately large number of cases in which children have 
passed completely outside the jurisdiction of the court and have re- 
turned, without the court’s sanction, into the very surroundings from 
which they have been taken. Cases have been found in which the return 
occurred almost immediately after commitment. There seems to reside in 
the court no remedy in case the school to which the child has been com- 
mitted releases that child without court consent. In the words of the 
committee’s report: ‘‘The law should be so amended as to make each 
institution responsible to the court at least for the continued custody of 
every child committed to its care. The return of the child without court 
consent, to the environment which the court has just found to be unfit 
is an humiliating travesty upon judicial procedure and is in no way 
necessary to uphold the autonomy of institutions.’’ 

A further limitation upon the court in dealing with the situation 
out of which its cases come arises from the fact that jurisdiction over 
parents is lodged with the Court of Domestic Relations. There seem to 
be such serious political obstacles to correcting this difficulty that the 
committee did not feel warranted in making a definite recommendation 
except to the effect that the Juvenile Court and the Court of Domestic 
Relations should be brought together in a single building apart from 
the other judicial machinery. 

Power to deal with the difficulties of environment which arise out 
of financial distress has recently been granted in an amendment to the 
juvenile court law known as the Funds to Parents act. Under this 
amendment the juvenile court is empowered to enter an order finding 
the parent or guardian unable properly to care for a child, and there- 
upon it becomes the duty of the county board to pay the parents the 
amount designated by the court. It is obvious that such a law, with- 
out far reaching restrictions, is open to serious abuse. As this feature 
of the juvenile court is the subject of discussion in another meeting of 
the conference, I shall not go into its details here, except to say that 
the judge of the juvenile court has adopted what appear to be com- 
prehensive measures for safe-guarding its administration. 

The question of court procedure and the time required for hearings 
has featured largely in the criticism of the Illinois court. It would seem 
that the real question in this connection is—Does the court avail itself 
of all information which would enable it better to safeguard the wel- 
fare of the child and are there adequate facilities for securing in- 
formation? The question is not essentially whether a case is disposed of 
in five minutes or in one hour, provided the subsequent history of cases 
shows that they were properly and adequately cared for. 

The charge that consideration of cases is hurried has been made 
the basis of a recommendation for creating new courts in order that each 
individual case might receive more adequate attention. While the 
committee recognized the feasibility of branch courts, it held emphatical- 
ly the view that consideration of branch courts in Chicago should be 
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postponed until comprehensive efforts have been made to reduce the 
number of cases which come to court. I believe this view represents a 
general principle which may safely be adhered to in connection with 
juvenile court work. Until the probation department has been de- 
veloped in such a way as to keep the largest possible proportion of cases 
out of court, no steps should be taken to multiply juvenile court judges. 

In connection with the probation department, the chief problem is 
to secure an adequately qualified force and to keep the force properly 
. keyed up to the ideals upon which probation work is based. Consider- 
ing the compensation, the conditions of appointment, and the circum- 
stances under which probation officers do their work, the governing 
principle of keeping families intact has been surprisingly well enforced. 

Again speaking of the situation in Illinois, there is great need that 
the provisions for recruiting the service, for providing specialized serv- 
ices for particular kind of work, and for laying down avenues of pro- 
motion should be carefully worked out. The recent decision of the 
circuit court which denies the constitutionality of the provision of the 
juvenile court law placing the probation staff in the classified service of 
the county, leaves the whole matter of recruiting in an uncertain if not 
chaotic condition. If it is decided that the service is exclusively under 
the jurisdiction of the court, it will be necessary for the court, in order 
to maintain and advance the standards of service, to provide some 
regular system other than personal or political preference for admis- 
sion, retention, and promotion in the service. 

One of the recommendations of the Cook County Committee has 
raised considerable doubt in the minds of persons interested in the 
Juvenile Court. That is the suggestion of a probation cabinet with 
power to hold what may be called ‘‘preliminary hearings.’’ This was 
not one of the major recommendations of the committee. Its thought in 
making the suggestion was that not only should there be the ideal of 
keeping cases out of court, but that machinery should be provided to 
insure the most thorough investigation possible before permitting a casc 
to come to court. In order that such an investigation may be thorough 
it must be gone over by someone other than the person who has made 
the preliminary investigation. It matters not whether this procedure of 
review be called a hearing or whether it be labelled as a semi-judicial 
process, something of the sort regularly organized would seem to be a 
proper feature of probation machinery. Aside from this question of pre- 
liminary hearing, the probation cabinet is simply an administrative detail 
frequently employed in business houses and in public bodies for the 
purpose of -bringing about a more definite consideration of questions of 
policy. 

The detention home, as an adjunct of the juvenile court and of 
the probation department represents perhaps as notable an advance as 
the court itself. The chief danger of general interest which our com. 
mittee observed in connection with the detention home was that proba- 

tion officers and others might come to regard the home as a temporary 
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correctional institution. It was the unanimous feeling of the committee 
that the custodial feature of the home should be preserved. Even from 
this point of view it is obvious that physical surroundings and moral 
atmosphere should be upon the highest plane, with every safeguard 
against disease or moral contamination. Certainly a body of this kind 
will not question the necessity of a thorough physical examination as 
an indispensable provision for safe-guarding the health of children 
brought into a place of this sort. 

The Chicago investigation revealed perhaps the most serious short- 
comings of our present juvenile court equipment in connection with the 
disposition of children. Some of these have already been referred to in 
speaking of the jurisdiction of the court. The fact that institutions for 
dependents have been subject to but slight oversight has meant that 
each institution has developed its own standards and has discharged 
its stewardship in its own way. The most notable feature of institution 
development is the absence of any adequate standards for judging the 
efficiency of work done, and in most cases the absence of records which 
really show what has been done. Until institutions can be placed on 
some definitely recognized standard not only with respect to their 
equipment but with respect to their results, their contribution to the 
problem of child care cannot well receive unqualified recognition. There 
is too much indication that the children exist for the institution rather 
than the institution for the child. This has shown itself in ways which 
have already been noted in the public press, such as the permission of a 
child to return to its environment without any attempt to apprehend 
him simply because it was felt that the child did not improve the morale 
of the institution. The idea of abnormality permeates the whole at- 
mosphere of institution life to such an extent that there seems to be 
little educational or psychological basis for the assumption that any 
large number of children whose natural home conditions are unwhole- 
some can be adequately prepared for citizenship by the institution 
method. 

For normal children the Illinois law recognizes definitely that 
placing is the most obvious substitute for the natural home. In de- 
veloping placing activities it is indispensable that there should be ample 
opportunity left for the restoration of children to natural parents in 
all cases where such restoration may be safely contemplated. This 
means that placing rather than adoption will have to be employed with 
all children excepting orphans and those whose parents are permanently 
disqualified. 

What has just been said referred obviously to the normal child who 
is dependent. The same idea of regarding the child as a normal indi- 
vidual and of attempting to preserve the normality of his environment 
applies to delinquent children, except that in this case the problem is per- 
haps more difficult. Some progress is being made towards placing the 
institutions for delinquents upon a more rational and more human 
basis. One of the most serious shortcomings of the institutions in Tlli- 
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nois is that proper precautions have not been taken to bring about the 
segregation of children whose offenses have been slight from the more 
hardened offenders. This, it will be recognized, is an indispensable 
principle of correction. Whether this can be adequately done even with 
the cottage system in institutions where large numbers of children are 
eared for under one administration, seems to be a matter of doubt. If 
all except the most hardened offenders—and the number of those of the 
age to which the juvenile court applies is much smaller than we some- 
times think—could be cared for in small groups not greatly larger than 
the size of the natural family, the closest approach to normal environ- 
ment would thus be brought about. Any such plan is obviously fraught 
with difficulties and requires a most thorough-going supervision. 

Tilinois has not begun to recognize the obligation under which it 
rests with reference to the whole supervision problem. It has at present 
three state visitors doing the work for which, to do adequately, thirty 
would be required. One of the first things needed, therefore, is a pro- 
paganda for an adequate supervising force. Fortunately a feature of our 
juvenile court law providing for county boards of visitors, which has 
remained a dead letter until last year, now bids fair to give us in Cook 
County a satisfactory performance of one of the duties of supervision. 
Under the able administration of Mr. Reynolds, who has come to us 
from Indiana, and with the firm support of Judge Owens, it seems 
likely that the Cook County Board of Visitors will be able to work out 
standards of institution care and of child-placing. The work of this 
board, supplemented by such reinforcement of the state supervision as 
may be expected should enable us to bring the child work in Tlinois up 
to a standard comparable to that done in such states as Massachusetts. 
We already have at work in the state a placing organization which, 
under the administration of Mr. Thurston, has been dominated by a 
high ideal of accomplishment. Adequate financial support may be ex- 
pected to bring satisfactory results in this field. 

In conclusion let me emphasize again the need of considering the 
work of the juvenile court from the viewpoint of the social conditions 
which are placing such heavy burdens upon it. Supervision and financial 
support for philanthropic agencies will not solve the whole problem. 
We are embarrassed in our provision for disposition of children by the 
fact that the number of children who have to be removed from natural 
homes is a challenge to our present-day urban civilization. We may 
recognize the child problem as a problem in education; we may obliter- 
ate the distinction between delinquent and dependent; we may provide 
the rewards and the machinery for bringing the probation staff up to 
the highest standard of efficiency; we may observe the most advanced 
and the most humane principles in dealing with children who are min- 
istered to by our child-caring agencies; we may work out the best possi- 
ble standards for judging the efficiency of institutions; we may provide 
for the most advanced care of mentally and physically defective chil- 
dren, but until we shall have ascertained the social responsibility for 
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bringing such a large number of children before the court, we shall be 
dealing with symptoms rather than with causes. 

In spite of the great pressure upon the juvenile court, the Illinois 
committee declined to make any recommendations looking necessarily 
toward public provision for a larger number of physically and mentally 
normal children. It demanded, as a first step in dealing with the failure 
of the family to do its work, a searching inquiry concerning the com- 
munity’s responsibility for this failure. Quoting from the report of the 
committee, in pursuance of this fact it was recommended that ‘‘the 
State Charities Commission should be equipped with funds adequate to 
make a thorough inquiry into the conditions which should cause chil- 
dren to be brought into court and to develop therefrom a comprehensive 
and systematic program of ameliorative legislation and administrative 
reform.’’ 

While the suggestion of such a program may seem unduly ambitious, 
those who are engaged in dealing from day to day with problems which 
the failure of the family develop, can have very little foundation for an 
optimistic view of our present civilization except such as is based upon 
a belief in reforms so fundamental that the city shall cease to be the 
danger spot of our civilization and become, as so ably heralded by one 
of Cleveland’s foremost citizens, ‘‘The Hope of Democracy.’’ 


THE COMMITTEE ON 
COURTS AND PRISONS wits tHe NATIONAL PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURTS AND NON-SUPPORT CASES. 
By Edwin J. Cooley,.County Probation Officer, Buffalo. 

Domestic relations courts in which judges especially interested in 
the subject are dealing in a comprehensive, consistent and intelligent 
manner with cases of non-support, with the definite purposes, not so 
much of punishing the offender as of preserving or restoring the normal 
conditions of the family and securing, without punishment, results which 
indiscriminate, punitive treatment, no matter how severe, could not pos- 
sibly attain, furnish the strongest evidences of a growing realization not 
only of the great importance of this subject but also of the particular 
difficulties connected with it. 

The situation in connection with the non-support problem is a pe- 
culiar one. While one may in righteous indignation feel in behalf of the 
innocent women, and especially the children, a desire to see the defendant 
committed, nevertheless careful reflection shows the futility of punish- 
ing the man upon whom the welfare of the wife and children depends. 
While it may bring satisfaction to society in that it has done a righteous 
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act in imposing a just punishment, however, it brings no joy to the wife 
left alone with her children. Nothing more illogical can be conceived than 
the commitment of a man for non-support of his family except, of course, 
in extreme cases where the character of the man seems to demand such 
punishment. While he is in confinement his family may be said to be in 
a condition of enforced desertion. It is parallel with the old custom of 
jailing for debt. If, however, the defendant is intractable or after a 
chance on probation refuses to perform his duty towards his family, then 
society must resort to commitment in order to enforce its laws and as a 
deterrent to others. This confinement, should be, preferably, at hard 
labor, and there should be some reasonable compensation for the labor, 
which could be turned over to the family or a public relief fund, from 
which the family could be pensioned. With laws of this character it is 
apparent that we would have a complete piece of legal machinery which 
could be regulated by the court in dealing with these delinquents. 

In Erie County abandonment or desertion is a felony. It constitutes 
16 per cent. of the total number of cases that are arraigned before the 
courts. About 94 per cent. of these are handled through probation. Sta- 
tistics covering a period of 3 years show that 77 per cent of these cases 
have been treated successfully by probationary methods; either that the 
family has been reunited or that the father is contributing regularly in 
a satisfactory manner for their support. More striking still is the fact 
that over $34,000.00 aas been collected by the probation officer and turned 
over for the support of the families of these delinquents. This fact alone 
would seem to be conclusive proof of the efficacy of probation in these 
cases. ; 

Aleoholism enters largely into non-support matters. In a large per- 
centage of the cases it is the direct cause of the failure to provide for 
the family and in many others it is a contributing cause. The drink 
habit must be reckoned with and often when this problem has been solved 
it means reclamation for the man and his family. That the habit in its 
advanced stages requires medical treatment is undoubtedly true but 
where it is not confirmed the influence of the probation officer is a potent 
factor in combating it successfully. 

Frequent visits to the home affording an opportunity for studying 
the characteristics and environment of the family is necessary. In this 
way much can be done to remove the cause of the delinquency by bet- 
tering the probationer’s conditions and environment. This constructive 
work in the home adapting remedial treatment to the individual needs of 
the probationer is the real and most effective work of the probation of- 
ficer. By this close supervision he can induce the family to take better 
eare of their health and to practice cleanliness, both personally and in 
the home; have the wife give more attention to her household duties; 


. see to it that the children attend the playgrounds and secure the co- 


operation of the pastor or minister or other such persons or charitable 
or social agencies as may be helpful to the family’s welfare. A friendly 
visitor from the Charity Organization Society or having the district 
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visitor assume a general supervision over the family will be found ad- 
vantageous. 

In these domestic relation problems, while the delinquency is on the 
part of the husband, nevertheless, the wife and the home conditions are 
frequently a contributing cause. The assistance of a woman probation 
officer in these cases would be most valuable. Such an officer with tact 
and diplomacy could enter into these homes and by improving conditions 
do much to straighten out the domestic difficulties. By exercising a 
friendly supervision over the wife, inducing her to take better care of 
her home, possibly seeing to it that she take instruction in some branch 
of domestic science; correcting any bad habits she might have formed; by 
caring for the children, and, in general, performing those other services 
in the home that belong peculiarly to her sex, a woman probation officer 
would render a service that would be practically impossible for a male 
officer to perform. 

Where it is impossible for the probation officer to induce the family 
to resume living together, he must see to it that the husband pays a 
specified amount regularly at the probation office for the maintenance of 
the family. In order to secure the best results there must be a syste- 
matic method of making payments. That this can be done best through 
the constructive and redemptive workings of the probation office, where 
a record of the court’s orders can be kept, where proper receipts can be 
given, and where the case will be closely followed up, must be apparent. 
There should be no divided responsibility such as would ensue if the 
money was paid through other sources. It has been argued that it might 
be well to have these payments made directly to the family; that in this 
way no outside influence is brought in between the husband and wife. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that this system leads to jangling and un- 
certainty and is defective in that the court has no dependable way of 
knowing that the payments are being made. In the choice of two evils 
—of official contact with the family or of allowing the court’s order to 
be disobeyed through lack of supervision, it would seem that it would 
be well to err on the side of enforcing the court’s decree, with the ex- 
pectation, of course, that as soon as the necessity ceases the family will 
be relieved of the burden of supervision. 

Throughout the probationary period the probation officer must be 
constantly on the alert to bring about a reunion of the family. This re- 
sult must not be lost sight of and every possible means must be utilized 
towards its consummation, as it is quite difficult to hold a man under prop- 
er discipline when he is removed from home influences. While the col- 
lection of money is important and a satisfying result at the moment, 
nevertheless, a correction of the delinquent’s tendencies and a re-estab- 
lishment of the home should be the ultimate aim and ambition of the 
probation officer. 

It is impossible in a short time to enumerate the various agencies 
with which the courts, dealing with domestic relations, upon their own 
initiative and through the probation office, must get in close touch, 
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if they would do the work which lies before them. If it be true that 
| a these non-support and desertion problems involve the happiness of the 
. family and the future welfare of the children, both morally and ma- 
. terially, as well as the economic interests of the community, then noth- 
ing which makes for constructive, preventive work should 
be overlooked by the court and the probation office in reaching 
out for help. If the problem is to be solved, if the new day towards 
which we are striving for these unfortunates is to come, a persistent 
effort must be made to utilize to the full, the church, the charity organ- 
izations, public agencies caring for dependent children, playground asso- 
ciations, settlements, the library and every agency in the community 
; that can help. A sane conservative use of these forces under careful 
direction and supervision will hasten the time when courts involving do- 

mestic relations will take a justifiable pride in the number of families 
they have kept out of court rather than the number of cases on their 
dockets. 


a ot ne a aeaggpaE as a 


JUDICIAL AND PROBATIONARY TREATMENT OF CASES OF 
NON-SUPPORT OF FAMILY. 


By John J. Gascoyne, Chief Probation Officer, Newark, N. J. 


( A husband who, though able, neglects or refuses to support the 
family dependent upon him, commits a most serious offense 
against the public, because of its ill effects upon the family and the 
community. While such cases apparently show less disregard of natural 
obligations than those in which the man actually abandons his family in 
destitute circumstances, they are sometimes even more aggravated by rea- 
son of the constant reminder of the husband’s neglect of duty, or 
perhaps by the share the idle or vicious husband is sometimes able to 
get of the support obtained by the slender earnings of wife or children 
or by the kindness of friends or charitable agencies. 

In this class are many men who drink, but it is on economic, rather 
than on moral grounds, that non-support laws are enforced. The law 
should compel a man to support his wife and children before he spends 
his money in saloons. A further economic reason for such laws is 
that the moral effect of non-support by a father who is able 
to furnish it, is mortifying to the children and gives them a 
bad start. Children who are properly nourished and have their normal 
growth become better citizens than those whose powers are stunted by 
neglect. , 

In dealing with such cases, where possible the complaint should be 
made by some verson other than the wife, as the arrest of the husband 
on the complaint of his wife tends to widen the breach in the family; 
whereas, if the complaint is made by some other interested person, the 

responsibility for the ordeal can be placed on his shoulders and the sub- 

sequent re-uniting of the family is a much easier proposition. 
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Whenever practicable, such cases should be brought to court for the 
first time in an informal manner and the more privacy that is given 
such a hearing in court, the better the results. I have known of many 
instances where a simple notice from the magistrate, bringing the hus- 
band and wife to his chambers, has been efficacious in ending the trouble. 

Where a complaint is necessary, Lefore the disposition of the case is 
made by the judge, a thorough investigation should be made of the 
family conditions—the recreant husband’s habits, character, income, etc., 
and the records of the local charitable associations, relief agencies and 
children’s aid societies should also be consulted. Without the aid of this 
information, it is impossible for a judge to dispose of the case in a 
practical manner. 

Where it is found that the trouble with the husband is due to ex- 
cessive drinking, every possible effort should be used to help him overcome 
this habit. 

All cases of domestic relations should be heard by a judge in a court 
of domestic relations or by a judge of the juvenile court, who, where- 
ever possible, should be one and the same person. In many cases the 
method of furnishing a bond by the husband guilty of non-support has 
proven ts be very unsatisfactory, for as long as that husband pays the 
amount ordered by the court, the conditions of the bond are complied 
with, but if probationary treatment is given in non-support cases, it re- 
quires not alone that the man should pay a reasonable amount towards 
the support and maintenance of his family, but it further requires that 
his conduct during a stated period must be such as will satisfy the com- 
mitting judge and the probation officer. A commitment to prison in 
eases of non-support should only be made after every other available 
means of dealing with the case had failed, and such commitment should 
be for an indeterminate period so that when it would be found advisable 
the offender, instead of being discharged and thrown on his own resources, 
would be given a chance under the supervision of a parole or probation 
officer. Then, if he should again fail, he should be returned to prison by 
the officer having him in charge, instead of having the wife make a new 
complaint. 

With the probation officer tactfully dealing with such an individual, 
the family gradually learns that they have found an official yet friendly 
arbitrator, who may be called upon at any time to settle family difficul- 
ties. In dealing with the probationer, the probation officer must also en- 
deavor to create a new spirit by bringing the delinquent husband to 
realize his responsibilities towards his family. 

In assuming the care of the family, if the probation officer learns 
that the wife goes out to work by the day, his first effort should be to 
gradually put a stop to the same. Where the mother becomes the bread- 
winner, she must necessarily neglect her children and they in turn find 


their way to the juvenile court. The greatest care should be exercised to 
prevent that. 
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Juvenile court statistics will prove that a large majority of the cases 
that reach there are from families where the children have been left 
alone from early morning until late at night without care or guidance. 
Better far that the state or municipality should provide relief for such 
families than have the children neglected and finally become candidates 
for our correctional institutions. 

Cases have come to my attention where while the man was without 
money, his conduct was satisfactory, but just as soon as he came into 
possession of some, he found himself unable to resist the temptation to 
enter the saloon. In such eases, I have found that it was a very whole- 
some plan for a short period to collect through the probation office or 
through the wife the man’s earnings directly from his employer. After 
experimenting a while with this plan, J have often found it practicable 
to show the husband that he had gained the confidence of the probation 
vfficer, giving him a chance to collect his own money and bring to the 
probation office weekly a receipt signed by his wife, showing the amount 
which he had turned over to her. 

The fewer persons or associations dealing with any case the better. 
If the probation officer has the time to follow up such cases closely, he 
alone should be the agency through whom all payments should be made. 

In dealing with such cases, a woman probation officer may be of con- 
siderable help, especially where it is found (and frequently it is so) 
that men become careless as to their responsibility toward their families 
by not having a clean, wholesome place in which to enjoy their evenings. 
A tactful woman may bring about an improvement in home conditions, 
by suggestions and advice to the wife and mother. Lessons in cooking 
I find are most valuable and then, too, the matter of having the home 
clean and the children neatly attired, when the husband is about to re 
turn from a hard day’s labor is important. Such suggestions might come 
more gracefully to the wife and mother from one of her ewn sex. 

During the past year I have personally dealt with thirty-nine cases 
of non-support and desertion and through my office during that period, 
over $5,000 has been collected and turned over to the families concerned. 
Thus we have given these men a chance to make good to their families 
and to society and have saved not alone the man, but the family, from 
a stigma; the former from being a convict and the latter from becom- 
ing either dependents or delinquents. 

In conclusion, let me say, that probationary treatment of non-sup- 
port cases can be of more value toward stimulating the offender, cement- 
ing the family ties, and be of more economical value to the public, and 
private agencies, than any other method which the courts have had the 
privik,e of resorting to. 

The case of a non-support offender should be given more thought, 
more care, and more consideration that that of any other offender brought 
before the Bar of Justice, because of its unlimited effect upon society in 
general. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN COURTS AND VOLUNTARY PUBLIC 
AGENCIES. 


By Miss Minnie F. Low, Superintendent of the Bureau of Personal 
Service, Chicago. 


(Abstract) 

The Domestic Relations Court of Chicago celebrated its first anni- 
versary in April of this year. It has had a very successful period of 
work, as may be shown among other things, by the fact that collections 
from defaulting husbands during the year amounted to $36,678.60. 

It has a number of officers, among whom the most notable, perhaps, 
is the Social Secretary. Her services were originally made possible by 
the support for a period, of the Juvenile Protective Association. She 
interviews all complainants at first hand and refers hopeful cases to 
co-operating philanthropic, relief and law enforcement agencies. Out 
of a total of 5,994 cases, 2,896 were settled outside of court through the 
medium of such agencies. Preventing litigation by means of friendly 
personal interest has been the greatest triumph of this Domestic Rela- 
tions Court. 

It must be remembered that part of the success of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court is owing to the fact that a number of organizations main- 
tained through private charity, had made their influence felt in the 
courts at large before it was established. Another point in its favor 
was that many of the judges of the municipal court of Chicago, led by 
Chief Justice Harry Olson, had become socialized. Judge Olson at one 
time said that ‘‘men who were not big enough nor broad enough to ap- 
preciate that social workers were part and parcel of the court system of 
today, were not big enough nor broad enough to sit upon the bench.’’ 

The court system of Illinois is not yet perfected, since there are 
three different courts in Chicago to which juvenile cases and domestic 
cases may possibly come, but fortunately the judges of the Juvenile 
Court, of the Domestic Relations Court and of the County Court, are 
heartily in accord on all questions of social welfare, and their influence 
reinforces each other. These good judges have lengthened their hours 
of service, doubled their work, and have, with dignified humanity, in- 
augurated a unique standard. They have shown a real attachment to 
the true interest of humanity and have, in conjunction with the other 
co-operating forces, created an ideal alliance for uplift. The spirit rather 
than the letter of the law prevails in Chicago. 

In closing, it might be well to again emphasize the fact that thou- 
sands of potential litigants are persuaded from carrying their grievances 
beyond the ears of sympathetic listeners because of the machinery of 
the law enforcement organizations, the Juvenile Protective Association, 
the Bureau of Personal Service and the Legal Aid Society. These organ- 
izations refer only about ten per cent. of all cases registered with them 
to the courts, arbitrating or settling ninety per cent. without court pro- 
cedure. Working in perfect accord with them, the Social Secretary of 
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the Domestic Relations Court turns over into their watchful care, thou- 
sands of disheartened individuals who are in trouble. It would take 
more than three Domestic Relations Courts to carry on all the work of 
the kind in Chicago were it not for these co-operating agencies with 


their ramifying outlets for personal service in behalf of unfortunate 
humanity. 


JUDICIAL AND PROBATIONARY TREATMENT OF CASES OF NON- 
SUPPORT OF FAMILY. 


By Hon. Howard P. Nash, City Magistrate, Brooklyn. 


Of the 1884 cases of abandonment and non-support finally determined 
in the Domestic Relations Court in Brooklyn during the year 1911, only 
553, or twenty-nine per cent., resulted in convictions. The New York 
court, during the same period, made a slightly better showing with 
thirty-one per cent. of convictions. 

Obviously something is wrong, for as ‘‘judicial’’ treatment must al- 
ways remain the last desperate means to be employed in the effort to 
correct the evil of family desertion and non-support, nothing can be 
clearer than that the percentage of convictions in the Domestic Relations 
Court should be one hundred. 

How comes it, then, that such a percentage of failure is possible? 
The answer is not far to seek. There is no preliminary investigation of 
the complaint other than a few perfunctory questions put to the com- 
plaining wife by one of the court clerks. 

In some of these cases, little harm flows from the defendant’s ac- 
quittal, but in the vast majority of them the wife and family are left in 
a much worse position than they occupied before. 

That a thorough preliminary investigation of every case would elimi- 
nate these failures seems plain. Such investigation would have the 
further advantage that, in many instances, the court proceedings might 
be instituted by the investigator, a course often highly desirable. 

Wherever it is possible this work should not be done by a probation 
officer or by any officer of the court. The great majority of men con- 
viected should be placed on probation. To make the probation successful, 
there must exist from the earliest possible moment, a feeling, on the 
part of the probationer, of absolute confidence in the friendly and help- 
ful attitude of the probation officer. Such feeling must develope slowly 
if at all, where the probationer can trace his prosecution and conviction 
to the probation officer, but may exist from the outset where all the pre- 
liminary steps were taken by agents not directly connected with the 


_ court. 


Beyond doubt, an adequate number of suitably trained investigators 
could be gotten together in the public service, but until they have been 
gotten together, this work might better be done by private agencies, par 
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ticularly as the whole family desertion problem already forms an appreci- 
able part of the work of every Charity Organization Society. 

With such preliminary investigations regularly made, not only would 
the court be relieved of much worse than futile labor, but it would also 
be advised at the moment of conviction whether the defendant was one 
to whom probationary treatment might properly be applied. 


Commitment, particularly where no provision is made by law for 
compensation to the family, is woefully inadequate. Requiring a bond 
for the payment of a specified sum is generally requiring the impossible 
and even where the bond is furnished, it affords no opportunity for the 
restoration of normal family relations, an object of prime importance. 

There remains the probationary treatment, which should be applied 
in every case where there is any reasonable promise of success. Indeed, 
as the report of the Committee on Adult Probation of the National Pro- 
bation Association puts it: ‘‘The Domestic Relations Court like the 
Children’s Court is essentially a probation institution.’’ 

The particular terms of probation must vary greatly in different 
eases. Of first importance is the order for the payment of money. Gen- 
erally, at least for some time, this should not be paid directly to the 
family, for fear of further brutality not infrequently leads the wife to 
say that she is being paid, when such is not the fact, and even where 
she does not hesitate to complain, backbiting and bickering are apt to 
ensue. It should be paid through the probation officer, where possible, 
rather than through the police or charity officials, as this affords the 
probation officer regular opportunities for meeting the probationer and 
his family. Far from interfering with the normal family life, such regu- 
lar intercourse furnishes the probation officer with exceptional oppor- 
tunities to restore normal conditions. 

Ordinarily, too, the order for support and hence the probationary 
period should cover the longest possible period of time. Shortening the 
probationary period will always prove an encouraging reward to the 
faithful probationer, while extending it in the case of one who has im- 
proved, but who has not yet proved himself worthy to be trusted without 
any oversight, is correspondingly discouraging. 

But whatever terms are imposed, disobedience of them should be fol- 
lowed by prompt revocation of the probation and commitment of the of- 
fender. This may work hardship in some individual cases but will prove 
distinctly beneficial to the great majority that will remain. Certainty 
in the whole proceeding is an element of the last importance and cer- 
tainty that disobedience will be followed by almost instantaneous pun- 
ishment will do more to reform many culprits than all the moral suasion 
that can be exercised. 


In all this work, women probation officers can play an enormously 
helpful part. In many cases the offending husband has all too much 
provocation for his conduct and in a very real sense he and the complain- 
ing wife are equally on probation. In such cases, a woman probation 
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officer can be of invaluable service, correcting the faults and defects of 
the husband by first correcting those of the wife. 

Notwithstanding the fact that my discussion started with a con- 
fession of failure the total progress made in the handling of non-support 
cases under probation is really remarkable and the possibilities of this 
course of treatment aré as yet but faintly realized. On the whole, it 
seems to me to be of comparatively little importance whether the cases 
are all disposed of in a single court called the Domestic Relations Court 
or whether they are merely segregated in some other court having juris- 
diction of one or more classes of cases. Wherever they are segregated, 
there will be a Domestic Relations Court with unbounded possibilities for 
social and economic usefulness. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FAMILIES AND NEIGHBORHOODS wir 
THE COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN. 


PUBLIC PENSIONS TO WIDOWs. 
Introduction by Sherman C. Kingsley. 

There is a wide-spread and deep-seated interest in the woman who 
wants to be matron of her own children. That is a reasonable ambition. 
But many mothers cannot do this because they cannot buy food, and 
rent, and elothes. There is an increase both in numbers and in the 
variety of people who want to lend a hand. They range all the way 
from those with a genuine desire to help, and who have an abiding con- 
viction that large numbers of children will bear in their bodies the ef- 
fects of under-nourishment, neglect, and of the things a mother can give 
if she has a chance—those with a sincere and unselfish interest—to the 
unscrupulous, the self-seeking who want to make personal or social or 
political capital out of their friendship and good deeds to the poor and 
unfortunate. 

The fact that four states have enacted laws and created some kind 
of pensions for such families, is one expression of that interest. At 
least four other states are actively agitating the question, and there is 
an increasing interest along similar lines in still other states. It was on 
account of this widespread activity, and because the question of proper 
relief in families has always been an important question, that both the 
Children’s Committee and the committee on Needy Families, of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction planned for a session 
where this question might be discussed at the Cleveland Conference, and 
which finally led to the joint meeting of the two committees. 

The Illinois law, and the work under that law connected with the 
Juvenile Court in Chicago, is the most far reaching of any at present in 
effect, and while this discussion was on the general principles relating 
to the administration of relief, its adequacy and supervision, and whether 
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it may best be accomplished by public or private expression, there was 
a desire to know about the working of the law in Chicago which went 
into effect July 1, 1911. This law was passed late in a protracted session 
of the legislature. There had been no public discussion of its provisions 
or of its plan or administration. The question of its administration was 
immediately embarrassed by stimulated applications to the Fund. The 
situation relating to the Juvenile Court, already involved beyond com- 
pare because of the political and peculiar local situation, became even 
more complicated on this account. One person felt it necessary to boom 
the mothers’ pensions. This was done by sending out postcards, by 
speaking in churches, before women’s club, or wherever opportunity 
offered. There was also a great deal of publicity, using the names and 
pictures of families. This publicity was in utter disregard of the real 
situation in the families portrayed. Hundreds of applications for the 
Fund were thus ignorantly and selfishly stimulated. 

In order to meet the desire for information about the Chicago situa- 
tion an effort was made to make an entirely impartial and comprehen- 
sive study of a considerable number of families who had been in reteipt 
of the pension over the longest period. It was hoped that fifty or one 
hundred families might be covered, and that anything which the experi- 
ence of dealing with these familics might teach other communities who 
were contemplating similar effort, could be offered. 


Twenty-eight Broken Homes. 


From the material which we gathered, the following facts appear: 
The average age of the man at death or disability in these twenty- 
eight families was thirty-five years. The average number of people in 
the twenty-eight families is at the present moment five plus, so that 
when the man was alive there were six plus. As careful a study as 
possible was made of the incomes in these families. The average for 
each family was $12.74 per week. This was the economic standing of 
this group of people, the basis on which they were rearing their children, 
and represented in a cash way their possibilities of getting food, and 
clothing, medical attention, and what a family of six persons living in a 
great American city ought to have. 

Here were the causes of the breakdown: 

Seven of the twenty-eight men died of pneumonia; five of tuber- 
culosis; four of accidents; three of rheumatism; two of paralysis; one 
syphilis and paresis, and one of dropsy, one of Bright’s disease, one in- 
testinal disorder. Permanent disablement; one to the insane asylum; one 
to the tuberculosis hospital, and one deserted. 

The women in these families who at the time of this study (an aver- 
age of two and one-half years arter the breakdown of the breadwinner) 
average thirty-six years of age, did the best they could to establish a 
new economic situation. They went to work washing, scrubbing, sewing 
pants, doing work in their own homes, anything they could get to do, 
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and had the ehildren help wherever possible. They succeeded in earning 
an average income of $3.84 per week for the twenty-eight families. Re- 
lief in the home in cash and in kind afforded by public and private 
charity amounted to about $3.91 per week and made a total average in- 
come of $7.75. At this point, five of the women had no earnings, one of 
the five families was entirely cared for in institutions and two were with 
relatives. 

It was impossible to capitalize the services of visiting nurses, tuber- 
culosis societies, Infant Welfare work, doctors, hospitals, day nurses, 
dental work, and numerous other forms of aid, which like a multitude of 
shock absorbers helped to break the fall and also to confuse the situation. 
Relatives helped some, but this was not fixed, and came for the most 
part in doles, and thus the families went on from day to day neither they 
or any one in the community knowing how things were really going. 
The estimate also does not capitalize second hand and other clothing and 
bedding and other materials given. 

The present condition of these women as to health shows that eleven 
are well; seventeen are ailing. Of the eleven who are well, eight may be 
classified as strong, and three fairly well. Of the seventeen who are 
ailing, seven are undergoing change of life, which on account of general 
hardships, lack of care at childbirth (most of them being attended only 
by a midwife) is unusually severe, three are suffering with female diffi- 
culties and extreme nervousness, one has broken down, one has floating 
kidney and weak eyes, and is worked out, one has kidney trouble and a 
bad goitre and is breaking down, one has blood poisoning, a result of 
childbirth, one syphilis, two tuberculosis, and one is weak and nervous. 


One Hundred and Thirteen Children. 


There are 113 children in these twenty-eight families. The follow- 
ing data as to their physical condition was taken from medical reports 
in the records of different societies where the families were known, from 
observation of the children by the person making this study, by consul- 
tation with mothers, the family doctors, visiting and tuberculosis nurses, 
and others. The health altogether is as follows: 

Good health, 10; fair, 54; under-nourished, 17; under-nourished and 
ailing, 17; sub-normal, 1; epileptic and crippled, 2; badly cross-eyed, 2; 
chronic bronchitis, 1; suspected syphilis, 1; kidney trouble, 1; chronic 
appendicitis, 1; pulm. tuberculosis, 4; tubercular glands, 1; tubercular 
eye, 1; total, 113. 

The average period of receipt of pensions under the new law is five 
and one-half months. We have seen that when the family was normal 
and the bread winner present the income was $12.74. After the break- 
down the woman and children succeeded in earning $3.84 per week, and 
charitable grants raised this to $7.75. The earning situation in the fam- 
ily since the pension shows that the average income by work of the 
mother and children is $3.49 per week. The average weekly grant from 
the Funds to Parents Act $4.84, making a weekly income of $8.33. This 
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is on the purely income side Many additional facts of great interest 
developed in the study. Of the twenty-eight families under consideration 
not one can provide clothing out of the present income. It is an inter- 
esting fact that these people have had second-hand clothing, or clothing 
through donations, almost exclusively, and seem to have ceased to reckon 
it as a part of the budget. The income likewise does not allow anything 
for medicine, hospitals, or dentistry. 

There are many interesting sidelight on the present situation. Grant- 
ing that an income sufficient to meet real needs is a good thing, it would 
seem that whatever gave a feeling of certainty and permanence might 
be of advantage, and that regularity and definiteness might give a feel- 
ing of dignity and security. This is doubtless true if other factors can 
be safe-guarded. A regular income seems to have made it possible for 
these people to get credit in their communities. They do not trade in 
one store, but in many places, and like children, this lump sum in their 
hands has seemed inexhaustible in its purchasing possibilities. The fami- 
lies studied are running behind, with three or four exceptions. anywhere 
from $2.00 to $24.00 a month. The fact that they can establish accounts 
is one seductive element. They are constantly paying bills somewhere, 
and have the sense that they are paying all. On the part of most of 
these women there have been desires which they were not able to gratify 
for their children or themselves. When this money came into their 
hands some of them yielded to the temptation of getting things that 
they had wanted and wanted for a long time, and they proceeded to get 
some of the kinds of things which they have observed that people who 
teach thrift also possess. Increased expenditure for clothing and extras 
were most in evidence, and the clothing bought for the children was 
likely to be the Sunday clothing first, and the more serviceable things 
later or not at all. Increased expenditures for food were likewise in 
need of better jundgment—one woman paid 30 cents per pound for tea, 
another 50 cents to get a premium; $29.83 out of the total $574 goes for 
insurance on fairly healthy children, one buys butter at 36 cents, an- 
other butterine for 19 cents, one uses lard, one gets 3 quarts of milk a 
day and another none. All this is easy to understand, and while one 
does not find it in one’s heart to be too critical, yet it must be recog- 
nized that it is an important factor in this situation. It shows a need 
of supervision which must be satisfied if this experiment is to last. The 
ability to spend money is in general chastened by the effort to get money. 
But as everyone knows, expenditures are not necessarily hallowed even 
by the effort which one must put forth to get a job and hold it, and to 
keep wages coming in. The difficulties are much greater when money 
comes in from some extraneous source. The need of supervision 
shows not only in these smaller ways, but in bigger and more obvious 
things as well. One mother moved from an unwholesome flat to another 
equally so; an eighteen-year-old boy was allowed to remain practically 
idle for months without question; a child with a bad case of cross-eyes 
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going without glasses while the mother held the prescription in her 
pocket; a tubercular mother going without treatment or sufficient diet; 
a fourteen-year-old girl, also tubercular, sent to work at small wages 
when her earnings were not essential to the family; bad school attend- 
ance not discovered or followed up. 

Such supervision as there is, is likely to be of a critical and technical 
nature rather than watchful and discerning of the larger elements and 
possibilities of helpfulness. There is an evident disposition merely to 
trace and account for the given monthly allowance rather than to reckon 
with the children, their possibilities, their physical conditions, what may 
be done for the mother, what is to happen in two or five years, and of 
projecting the family into that larger and more hopeful future which 
present utilization and plan might assure. 

There is in the plan also a certain inflexibility due to a fixed grant. 
If sickness or emergency comes the family must either suffer the con- 
sequences or appeal to outside agencies. 

These workers are handicapped in addition by what might be termed 
the inelasticity of the law and its workings. In one family where the 
little girl has been very sick with pneumonia, the mother has had to 
to stay home from work and to buy medicine, ete. There is no provision 
now for contingencies of this sort, and the only alternative when they 
do appear, is to go hopelessly in debt or apply to the Charities. In this 
same family, the mother is tubercular and really unable to do much 
work. Under the law the most she can get is $20 a month, $10 for each 
of the two children, which is far from enough to support them. Difficulty 
arises also from the inaccessibility of the workers and of the court. The 
women live too far away from the court to go there readily with their 
troubles, and probably would not go anyway, as the organization of the 
court is not such yet as to make the giving of confidences easy. Few 
will resort to the expedient of sending a postal to the court-visitor when 
they need her, which is the present plan. Instead they consult with 
neighbors or make their decisions, unadvised, with results that are often 
disastrous. It is hard for either the woman or the court-worker to 
establish a close relationship under these circumstances. 

So far as I know a closer study of all of these points has been 
made than of any other twenty-eight families. The average period, as 
we have said before, over which the pension has been received, is only 
five and one-half months and the situation during that time has been 
very. complicated. The observations about lack of supervision, lack of 
adequacy of relief, lack of standardization, do not bear alone on this 
particular effort, they throw almost as much light on the operation of 
private charity. The attitude of Chicago workers has been that they 
would do all they could to help administer this law, to co-operate with 
the court, and with publie bodies to the fullest possible extent. In doing 
this we have at least learned a lot ourselves, and sincerely hope that 
we may have been of some assistance. 


PUBLIC PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS WHICH LEAD ME TO 
FAVOR SUCH A LAW. 


By Hon. Merritt W. Pinckney, Judge Chicago Juvenile Court. 


(Condensed) 


When the law makers of Illinois enacted the Funds to Parents Act 
on July Ist, 1911, they took a decided step forward. This law, unique in 
its brevity and unlimited in its scope, stands alone. The motherhood 
it honors, the child it protects, the home it preserves, are worthy objects 
of a people’s solicitude and of a state’s benefactions. These things we 
favor, we stand for, we defend. Admitting that the law is faulty in its 
terms and should be limited by carefully prepared amendments, I am 
now and always have been of the belief that the act is fundamentally 
right, and if properly administered will prove to be the best law in aid 
of our dependent poor ever placed upon our statute books. 

The act which is an amendment to Section seven (7) of the juvenile 
law reads as follows: 

‘*If the parent or parents of such dependent or neglected child are 
poor and unable to properly care for the said child, but are otherwise 
proper guardians and it is for the welfare of such child to remain at 
home, the court may enter an order finding such facts and fixing the 
amount of money necessary to enable the parent or parents to properly 
eare for such child, and thereupon it shall be the duty of the County 
Board, through its County Agent or otherwise, to pay such parent or 
parents at such times as said order may designate the amount so speci- 
fied for the care of such dependent or neglected child until further order 
of the Court.’’ 

No state funds are provided by the law. It provides for financial 
assistance to be paid by the County Board out of the County funds upon 
the order of the Juvenile Court based upon certain facts previously 
established and found by the Court, such as the poverty of the parent 
or parents, their fitness in other respects to act as guardians, and that it 
is for the welfare of the child to remain at home. 


The Need of the Law. 


During my term of service in the Juvenile Court my chief endeavor 
has been to keep the home intact and when this was impossible through 
the death of the mother, or through her conceded unfitness, I have sought 
to substitute another family fireside and the maternal love and care of 
some other good woman. Unfortunately for this plan the state gave no 
financial assistance to children so placed. It was for children sent to in- 
stitutions only for whom the law made provision. And this, notwith- 
standing the fact that a less amount of money than that paid to an in- 
stitution for the care and training of a dependent child would defray 
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the expense of the child’s care and nurture at home. I do not seek to be- 
little in the slightest degree the great and good work done by the in- 
stitutions which are looking after dependent children. 1 do insist, 
however, that the plan of keeping a child in its own home with father 
and mother is preferable to giving that child institutional care, be it 
ever so excellent. The status of our dependent institutions in Lilinois is 
determined by legislative enactment antedating by thirty years the 
Funds to Parents Act. The fear expressed by some that the relief 
granted under this new law will retard the increase of appropriations 
now needed to afford proper and adequate care of those children who are 
or should be in public institutions, is therefore without foundation so 
far as Illinois is concerned. 

For four years past I have sat in the Juvenile Court of Chicago and 
watched with ever increasing interest the steady endless stream of city 
youth come and go—numbering in that time approximately 15,000 boys and 
girls, two-fifths of whom were dependents. Naturally in searching for 
remedies I have come to study and recognize causes and to appreciate 
the value of preventive measures. You can no more eliminate the de- 
pendency and delinquency of children by placing them on probation and 
by institutional care than you can cure crime by imprisonment and 
death. And yet, while studying the dependency of children and search- - 
ing for measures to eradicate the cause and prevent its recurrence, we 
must not forget the patient nor neglect the curative. Poverty is a cause 
of dependency and will be until social justice shall prevail throughout 
the world and the dawn of the millennium breaks upon us. Motherhood, 
widowhood and poverty combined challenge universal compassion. 


The Administration of the Law. 


The Act is either the best law for our dependent poor ever enacted, 
or else it is the worst, depending upon its administration. So far as | 
am advised, the operation of the law has been confined almost entirely 
to Cook County, which includes Chicago. On July Ist, 1911, when the 
law became operative, no funds were available, and from that time until 
November 30th, 1911, the end of the County’s fiscal year, the total 
funds provided were $2,000. While the sum of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars was asked for to provide relief for the ensuing 
year, beginning December Ist, 1911, the County Board appropriated only 
$75,000. 

The administration of this law by the Juvenile Court was from the 
very beginning attended with difficulties. The real intent of the law, 
which was to keep children at home with their parents, who, because of 
poverty alone, would otherwise be sent to institutions, was apparently 
lost sight of. A wide-spread publicity fostered by those who either did 
not understand the real purpose of the legislation, or else, from selfish 
reasons, did not want to understand, soon flooded the Juvenile Court 
with applications for relief. Between 600 and 700 of these were filed 
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during the first few months, averaging four children to the application. 
This sudden flood of applications threatened to overwhelm the admin- 
istrative powers of the Juvenile Court. The Probation Department, 
upon which the burden fell, was already taxed to its utmost capacity to 
handle the regular juvenile work. Had the applications for relief under 
the new law come naturally through the daily work of the court itself, 
the task would not have been so great. The absence of adequate help 
requested of the County Board to meet these new conditions added ma- 
terially to the work of the Court. Indeed all the evils found by ex- 
perience to be inherent in any plan for public outdoor relief, together 
with many unfavorable local conditions seemed to beset at the beginning 
the successful administration of the Act. 

In the absence of willing co-operation by the county officials and 
their failure to furnish adequate and competent help, it was but natural 
to turn for assistance to those great charitable, social and civie welfare 
societies and associations in Chicago which are most active in relief- 
giving and in advancing the cause of good citizenship and a purer body 
politic. 

The United Charities, the United Roman Catholic Charities, the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, the United Hebrew Charities and some fifteen 
other social and civic welfare organizations came together at the request 
of the Judge of the Juvenile Court to aid as advisors in the administra- 
tion of the new law. After several conferences these societies organized 
and furnished a committee consisting of five experienced workers to 
examine and pass upon the applications for relief. Each member of 
this committee, known as the Conference Group, was given a commis- 
sion by the Court as a voluntary probation officer, and thereby became 
an officer of the Court. The members of this Conference Group, have at 
their command all the records of the private and public charities of the 
city as well as of all the social and civic welfare organizations consti- 
tuting the Advisory Board. The right of access to these records cover- 
ing years of investigations and research is a very valuable asset. In 
order that the Court may act fairly, accurate and complete informa- 
tion must be gotten regarding each applicant. This information gained 
by actual field work in the neighborhood where the applicant lives and 
by a careful examination of records, is considered and analyzed by the 
Conference Group sitting with the Chief Probation Officer of the Court 
and the head of the relief department, and a report and recommendation 
comprise the record from which the court enters the order granting or 
refusing the relief sought. No order for relief is entered by the Court 
save on the recommendation of the Group. With the Group are certain 
court clerks and probation officers all of whom are busily working to 
bring the business of passing upon applications up to date. 

The County Board through the County Agent, pays out the money 
under order of court. The records of the County Agent’s Office are 
placed at the disposal of the Juvenile Court. From the inception of this 
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work the County Agent, personally, and the employes of his office have 
actively and honestly co-operated with the Conference Group and the 
Court. 

During the eleven months beginning July Ist, 1911, 1,156 applica- 
tions have been made and investigated; 306 of these, including 
1,054 children, have been favorably reported upon by the Conference 
Group and relief has been granted to them by order of court. Stay 
orders have been entered since July 1st, 1911, in 17 cases, thus remov- 
ing 17 families and 64 children from the payroll. These stay orders 
were entered for various reasons, such as the death of the mother, or 
her conceded unfitness from causes and conditions arising subsequent 
to the order for relief. There were then on the pay-roll on June Ist, 
1912, 289 families of 990 children, receiving an approximate average 
compensation per child of $6.33 per month. j 

Under our policy of administration the existence of a husband and 
father is sufficient reason to refuse relief unless the husband has been in- 
capacitated for work by accident or chronic ailments, or unless the hus- 
band has deserted his wife and children for so long a time as to warrant 
the conclusion that he has permanently abandoned them. Of the 306 fam- 
ilies who were granted relief, there were 256 cases of widows, 34 cases 
where the father was either mentally or physically incapacitated, 15 
eases where the husband had abandoned the family, and one case where 
the mother was separated from the husband by divorce. You will, there- 
fore, see that the present administration of the law practically limits the 
relief granted to those families where the mother is either the sole sur- 
viving parent, through the death of the father, or is the only reliable 
existing head of the family, through his abandonment. 

Of the 1,156 applications investigated and considered by the Con- 
ference Group 850 were not recommended for relief. This was about two 
out of every three cases. The importance of having trained, experienced 
and intelligent workers to investigate and consider in conference these 
applications has been clearly demonstrated. The careful, painstaking and 
efficient work done by the Conference Group is largely responsible for 
the apparently satisfactory administration of the law to date. The Con- 
ference Group chosen by the Advisory Board from the corps of work- 
ers in Chicago’s great charitable, social and civic welfare societies and 
associations, represents the best thought of the community on this sub- 
ject. It would appear to be an ideal co-operation of society and the 
state in administering a worthy law. 

The work of the Juvenile Court and of the Probation Department 
does not end with the entry of the order for relief, indeed it has only 
just begun. The Court must be kept constantly advised as to the con- 
tinued fitness of the parent to whom relief has been granted and as to 
the wise and proper use of the money paid. Under our present plan 
the Judge, at the time of granting the relief introduces the mother to 
the probation officer in the district where the mother resides, and in- 
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forms her that she will be subject to visitation by the officer and that 
she will be required to furnish the officer an accurate account of what 
she does with the money. Up to the present time there has been no op- 
position to this plan by the recipients of the relief. We hope by a care- 
ful and systematic supervision not only to prevent the unwise and waste- 
ful use of the money provided, but also to collect data from which we 
ean eventually determine an adequate standard of relief. 


Adequacy of the Relief Granted. 


It will be difficult to standardize the relief. Certainly there can be 
no rigid and inflexible standard fixed. The circumstances, conditions, 
needs and resources of every family will, of necessity, differ and must 
be ascertained by patient and discriminating observation and inquiry. 
For years, ‘‘ proper parental care’’ of the child has been interpreted in 
the Juvenile Court of Chicago to mean something more than a roof over 
the head, sufficient food for the stomach and clothes for the back. While 
avoiding the purely theoretical and ideal we must of necessity consider 
in administering the relief many conditions of family life other than 
those of health and physical comfort. 

The average relief of $6.33 per month, granted for each child is 
undoubtedly too low. This low general average per child is in part due 
to the difficulties besetting the Court when the Act became a law. You 
will recall that there was available for the first six months the meagre 
sum of $2,000. We were in the experimental stage of the law’s admini- 
stration. Not a few men and women were prophesying either the early 
bankruptey of the County or the repeal of the law. These conditions 
to a certain extent controlled our early action. As we gain in experi- 
ence and as the public begins to see the possibility of a successful ad- 
ministration of the law, we shall be able to approach more nearly to a 
just and adequate standard of relief. In granting the relief, the earning 
capacity of the family is considered. We seek to supplement the family 
income with sufficient public funds to-meet the family needs, whenever 
such income is earned without neglect of home and children or the sac- 
rifice of health and strength. The spirit of self-dependence must not be 
broken down, nor should the effort to accomplish partial self-support be 
discouraged. We, who believe in the law, believe that, administered 
along these lines, it can help the dignified self-help of the families which 
it seeks to benefit and that the children who are brought up under these 
influences will become American citizens worthy of the name. 


Present and Future Economy of the Law. 


The Act is economical. The economy of its present practice in Illinois 
has been clearly demonstrated. Take a widowed mother and her group 
of six little ones—three girls and three boys. Even after you eliminate 
the mother and her future welfare from your consideration, you will 
find that the amount of money demanded by institutions for their care 
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and custody is nearly double that required to rear these children in 
their own homes. The expense of maintaining this family group of six 
in institutions is $75 per month. It must be conceded that these children 
including the mother can be supported at home at a much smaller month- 
ly expenditure. 

Then, again, our experience teaches us that many mothers can al- 
most support themselves and their children. When some supplementary 
relief, fixed and regular, is added to the family income, the problem of 
support is solved. Why then destroy the home and dismember the fam- 
ily and incur a larger expense when a little relief—a smaller expense— 
will keep the family together? 

The total number of dependent children handled in the institutions 
of Illinois in 1900 was 7,519. There were 3,290 dependent children 
present at the close of the fiscal year in all our institutions subject to 
the supervision of our Board of Administration of State Charities. In 
the State of New York 46,298 dependent children were similarly cared 
for during the year 1911. On Sept. 30th, 1911, the close of the fiscal 
year, there we.c present 33,702 dependent children in institutions of New 
York State. At the close of the fiscal year 1910 this number was 34,530. 
It appears then, that New York at the close of the fiscal year 1910, was 
giving institutioral care to more than ten times as many dependent 
children as was Illinois. Considering that New York’s population is 
less than double that of Illinois it is diffieult to account for this. The 
cost to the state, not considering interest on the money invested in the 
plants, must be enormous. In view of this showing we are not surprised 
to read on page 39 of the Annual Report of the State Board of Charities 
that ‘‘It is questionable, however, whether many of these children could 
not under a proper system, have been placed directly in other family 
homes and allowed to grow up under desirable conditions of normal life. 
In many other cases, doubtless more careful investigations and re-in- 
vestigations by the local poor-law officers would have resulted in re- 
storing children to the care of their lawful parents or guardians. Also, 
there is probably every reason to believe that many family homes should 
be kept together. * * * ” 

Again on page 40 of the report we read: ‘‘There is reason to believe 
that the use of public moneys in the City of New York in order to pre- 
vent the breaking up of desirable homes and the commitment of children 
to institutions, would in many instances prove to be more economical as 
well as the more humane plan of work.’’ 

We concede, say the critics, that the relief administered under the 
Funds to Parents Act and similar laws, costs less than institutional 
relief. That, they reply, is not the issue. The question arises 
between so-called public and _ private outdoor relief. It 
is impossible, they contend, to honestly, efficiently and eco 
nomically administer public outdoor relief on account of abuses which 
necessarily attend the administration. We admit the abuses. Equal 
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candor will compel the critics to admit that the abuses resulting from 
private charity have often been quite as serious as from public relief. 
In the final analysis, both private and public relief, when administered 
without proper inquiry and investigation are harmful and demoralizing. 
The success of either method is chiefly a matter of administration. 

There is a future as well as a present economy of the law. In- 
stitutional care has never been adequate. The institutions are too few. 
Mothers, however worthy, toiling for the bare necessities of life from 
early morn till late at night are poor guardians of the mental, moral and 
physical welfare of their offspring. Many of these unfortunate children 
who ‘never had a decent chance grow up into a depraved manhood and 
womanhood and drift naturally into that great and ever increasing army 
of criminals who are a menace to society and to care for and control 
whom the state spends annually millions of dollars. 

We like to think of the state as the parens patriae—the utimate 
parent of all children. Upon this basic principle the state has fashioned 
a law and a Court for the child. The state must not stop here. Its duty 
is to enact and enforce such laws as will raise the standard of its citizen- 
ship. When bad conditions over which the individual has no control, 
stand in the way of this result, it is the duty of the state to remove 
them. The Funds to Parents Act is the next step forward. Its proper 
enforcement means normal, healthy, well-trained, properly-clothed and 
comfortably housed children guarded and protected at home by a moth- 
er’s care and love, to the end that they become intelligent, industrious 
and respectable citizens and add to the industrial prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

The concensus of opinion of all those engaged in this work is, that 
the relief should not be granted in desertion cases. Our early experience 
in administering the law convinced us of this. Immediately upon the 
passage of the law the desertion microbe became active among indiffer- 
ent husbands. A migratory epidemic was threatened. This was checked 
by the attitude of the Court in passing on such applications. Of the 
first 160 desertion cases considered, only three of this number were found, 
upon careful investigation to be entitled to relief. 

Amending the law so that deserted wives will not be eligible for re- 
lief will necessarily work a hardship to a few worthy cases. The good of 
the few must, however, be sacrificed for the good of the many. The 
experience of a few months seems to have made clear what our future 
attitude and recommendation as to desertion cases should be. 

It is conceded that ‘‘The administration of relief within the homes 
of the poor is a delicate ministry and requires deep, abiding personal 
and sympathetic interest.’’ It is not conceded, however, that private 
philanthropic and charitable societies are the only medium through which 
the relief can be successfully administered. This deep, abiding personal 
and sympathetic interest, necessary to properly administer relief, is, after 
all, a personal equation which is more likely to distinguish individuals 
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than organizations and societies as such. Given the power to appoint and 
adequately compensate it surely would be possible for the court to secure 
competent and even talented service. Then again, we are told that public 
relief ‘‘dries up the springs of personal charity; that private initiative 
will not enter the field of such undertaking, or if in the field, rapidly 
abandons it.’’ This argument is familiar, though heretofore used against 
rather than in support of our great charity and philanthropic organi- 
zations. It may be interesting in this connection to give some local 
history from which we of the West are warranted in drawing lessons. 
The Illinois Juvenile Court Law of 1899 was very incomplete. The 
first judges to preside over the Juvenile Court found that while the law 
empowered the Court to designate one or more discreet persons to act 
as probation officers it also provided that they should receive no com- 
pensation. It was soon discovered that the successful administration of 
the Juvenile law depended as much, if not more, upon an intelligent and 
efficient Probation Department as it did upon an efficient judge. Ade- 
quate and competent service of this kind is entitled to pay. The County 
Board when appealed to, retired behind the plea of no authority to pay 
and no money to pay with. Private philanthropy represented by a group 
of Chicago’s progressive women, employed and paid first five and later 
twenty-two competent persons, also women, who worked under the direc- 
tion of the court as probation officers. In time the public became edu- 
cated. The law was amended and the financial burden of a probation 
department was assumed as a public duty. The history of our probation 
department is the history of our Detention Home and of our medical 
clinic. In each case private philanthropy blazed the trail, demonstrated 
the need, educated the public and then willingly and gracefully retired 
when the County Board entered the field and assumed the responsibility 
of discharging its manifest duties and obligations. Instead of drying 
up the ‘‘springs of personal charity,’’ they have since become deeper 
and more extensive. First one and then another civic and social need 
or reform has been brought to the attention of the public by private 
initiative. The people, thus enlightened, willingly assume and discharge 
these legal obligations and private philanthropy, encouraged and 


- strengthened by its successive achievements passes gladly on to new 


and broader fields of human endeavor. 


PUBLIC PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS WHICH LEAD ME TO OP- 
POSE SUCH A LAW. 


By Frederic Almy, Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society. 


This paper will not discuss the recent laws giving pensions to widows 
in Illinois, Missouri, California, Michigan and Oklahoma, or the bills 
now pending in New York and Ohio, or the State Commission studying 
this subject in Massachusetts, or the efforts in Colorado, but will dis- 
cuss general principles. I find I am scheduled to oppose such laws, 
though for over a year in the SURVEY and elsewhere I am on record as 
well disposed towards them, though of the opinion that private charity 
is, for the present, safer. 

Widowhood is a most innocent cause of poverty, especially pitiful 
because of its pain and waste, and very costly to society because the 
poverty is apt to increase in geometrical progression, two-fold, four- 
fold, or even more in each generation, as the neglected children mature. 
Sickness is also usually an innocent cause of poverty, though there 
are sexual diseases of appetite. The poverty of a family is still 
greater when the husband is not dead but is a living cost and danger. 
In such eases, the children have a father’s counsel but less food than 
if they had none. 

Neglected childhood is, in all the world, the very most innocent, ap- 
pealing and frequent cause of poverty and crime. Poverty is often 
chosen, but the pauper child never chooses his poverty and his curses 
punish the society which has so foolishly neglected him. The ery of 
the children has been heard; street children are gone, factory children 
are going and the institution child must go. Home made children give 
the best results and even the foster home must go, unless the parents of 
the child are unfit. 

A stupid fear of spending on the part of the Philistines of charity, 
who do not comprehend it, and a fear of pauperizing on the part of the 
Pharisees of charity, who have made a creed of it has made us penny wise 
and pound foolish. Neglect is the great pauperizer, not relief. The devil of 
pauperizing has been made a bogy of. That devil had his claws cut long 
ago by organized charity; but organized charity hates to give, and in 
some cities gives only in secret. When organized charity learns to be 
generous, without blushing, it will come into its own, and the widow- 
hood of poverty will then get as liberal indemnity as the widowhood of 
industrial disaster. Such widowhood is just as innocent; and it is just 
as dangerous to society if not relieved. 

I should like to see in every city a survey of all the children who 
are in institutions and in foster homes, and then a statement of the cost 
of maintenance of those children among them whose own homes are 
more fit except for poverty. I have always favored private out-door re- 
lief, but it is inadequate, and to-day all over the country, except in a 
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few cities, families of widows are being ruthlessly scattered for lack of 
charity. Will public out-door relief be more adequate or better? Stu. 
dents of public out-door relief know well how it increases pauperism, 
but does not neglected childhood increase pauperism even more? 

For nearly twenty years I have been a charity organization secre- 
tary and a special student and opponent of public outdoor relief. In 
Charities for 1899, I had elaborate articles on the public and private 
out-door relief of forty cities. I know the dangers of relief, but last 
year at Boston I said, with Devine, ‘‘Our resources for relief are woe- 
fully inadequate. Our use of relief has been most sparing and timid. 
I am inclined to believe that we have caused more pauperism by our 
failure to provide for the necessities of life, for the education and 
training of children, and for the care and convalescence of the sick, than 
we have by excessive relief, even if we include indiscriminate alms.’’ 
Can we harness public relief as we have harnessed steam and electricity 
through skillful engineers, so that we can have its power without its 
danger? 

Why am I opposed to this plan of public pensions for widows? My 
opposition is not academic. I do not care whether the relief is a public 
or a private function, or whether it is given by the poor master, or by 
the Juvenile Court as in Chicago, or by children’s guardians, or by a 
board of home assistance as proposed in New York. I think much, very 
much, of Thomas Mackay’s classic argument that to the imagination of 
the poor the public treasury is inexhaustible and their right, and that 
they drop upon it without thrift, as they dare not do on private charity, 
and this argument is one that cannot be met by any excellence of ad- 
minstration; but I remember too that pauperizing by alms is no worse 
than pauperizing by neglect. Moreover, Mackay’s argument applies 
mainly to indolence and improvidence, which are voluntary. The poverty 
of widowhood is not usually due to lack of thrift, and what widow ever 
became a widow because aid was public rather than private? 

The crux of my opposition to public pensions to-day is that the 
public does not stand for fit salaries for relief. I am an 
advocate of more adequate relief, but I am an advocate first of 
more adequate brains and work for the poor. Relief without 
brains is as bad as medicine without doctors. I would much rather see 
doctors without medicine, or salaries without relief, as is the practice of 
some of the best of our charity organization societies. Like undoctored 
drugs, untrained relief is poisonous to the poor. Good charity is ex 
pensive, and poor charity is worse than none, yet what city would sup- 
port adequate case work for its public aid? 

In Buffalo where we have had organized charity for thirty-five 
years and for five years much talk and less practice of adequate relief. 
public opinion supports adequate salaries for a large staff in the charity 
organization society. Nevertheless, the city poor office has but five in- 
vestigators, while we have fourteen, of better ability. Moreover, the city 
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investigators merely investigate, while we make plans, find friends and 
find money from natural sources. Last month the money found by our 
paid visitors from relatives, employers and friends nearly equalled the 
total of their salaries, and if we add the wages for work found by them 
it would have exceeded their salaries. Of course these visitors gave the 
poor also a service which is worth ten times more than the money they 
get for them; but I find that the monthly statement of this money got by 
them for their poor, does much to justify the salaries in the eyes of the 
publie. 

Will the voters stand in any city for the salaries without which 
charity is a pest and curse? Even in Chicago where a bad law in a good 
cause is redeemed by a good judge, I do not find any indication of ade- 
quate case work. Judge Pinckney has voluntarily associated with him- 
self a salaried case committee, paid for by private charities and not 
from the public treasury; but the record stories, which I have glanced at 
in the few days since I undertook this paper, would not pass muster 
for case work in some cities. They show good diagnosis and study of 
temperament, but I have not noticed in them search for relatives who 
can give, or attempts to find work or to find better paid work, or official 
records of the school attendance of children as a condition of aid, or 
constructive plans for removing poverty. A pension committee needs all 
of these things for its action. Even under Judge Pinckney, the Chicago 
relief looks like mere relief, which keeps the family from deteriorating 
after the bread-winner has gone. Indemnity relief may have no higher 
function than to prevent deterioration, but charity relief aims to re- 
deem the family. It is not too much to ask that the tax payers’ money 
should be educational and constructive. 

How does the adequacy of Judge Pinckney’s relief compare with 
private charity relief? I have only Buffalo to compare with. Judge 
Pinckney has pretty nearly carte blanche; his work has _ been 
splendidly guarded and intelligent and is the high-water mark 
of what can be expected to-day of public charity. In eleven 
months (to June 1, 1912) 316 families had an average of $262.00 
each per year. In Buffalo, which is above the average in private relief, 
707 widows applied last year, of whom 230 had money aid, averaging 
$35.00 a year each. This means nothing, however, for the figures in- 
clude old widows without children, widows who had one month’s 
casual aid, ete., twenty-four widows, who had our aid for twelve consecu- 
tive months, averaged $152.00 per annum from us or with city aid in- 
cluded, $180.00 per annum, which is 70 per cent. of the Chicago aid. The 
Buffalo families have earnings, however, and aid from relatives, as the 
Chicago families must have had also. The only fair comparison would be 
the budgets rather than the pensions, and these I have not on tap for 
Buffalo, though I have been given the Chicago figures. The maximum C. 
O. S. pensions in Buffalo were $301.00 and $307.00 per year. An ade- 
quate family budget for the poor is not less than $700.00 a year. 
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A fact of the very first importance in this connection was stated 
last year in my Boston paper at this Conference that out of 2,240 families 
treated in that year by the Buffalo Society only seven were found to be 
absolutely dependent for as much as even six months with no income at 
all from earnings, relatives, lodgers, or any source except charity. This 
shows clearly both the danger of exaggeration and the need of investi- 
gation. 

Salaries are usually far more adequate with private charity than 
with public. Money relief is inadequate with either, but bad, very 
bad, as the relief given by private charity has been in many cities it 
has not been so bad or so niggardly with individual families as public 
outdoor relief. We still find doles with either public or private charity, 
though $2.00 a week orders to widows every one, two, or three weeks, 
(with $2.00 weekly of $104.00 a year as a maximum for the family) is 
still typical with public charity, but the rare exception with private. The 
private charity which has not the energy to find adequate relief will not 
be likely to have the wisdom to use it wisely when found. The valuable 
pension system of private charity is not half developed as a money 
raiser. It is my belief that modern organized charity is the most liberal! 
as well as the most tender, personal and effective charity that the world 
has ever known. Politics exist with either public or private charity, 
but more with public charity. Fit men are more often found by private 
charity than by public where the tail of a long ticket is often designated 
by party managers with little public attention. The valuable co-operation 
of volunteers through case committees is a splendid part of the Chicago 
plan and exists with Boston out-door relief but is as exceptional with 
public charity as it is universal with private charity. 

Will public relief check the giving of private relief as suggested in 
Chalmers ‘‘seven fountains’’ so that nothing will be gained because 
private givers will leave it all to the public treasury? My elaborate 
study in Charities, in 1899 seemed to show that just this happened, ani 
that private giving was trifling in cities where public aid was given. Dr 
Devine thinks this and said at the last New York State Conference of 
Charities at Watertown that public out-door relief would require at least 
a million dollars a year in New York City and that he firmly believed 
from ample experience in Berlin, Paris, and this country, that with it 
there would be more neglected poverty and distress than without it. Dr. 
Devine thinks private relief most inadequate, however, and so do Alex- 
ander Johnson, Folks, Hebberd, Tucker, Kingsley and many others who 
differ as to public pensions. 

The question is active in New York State where the report of the 
congestion commission February 28, 1911, which was reviewed at length 
in the Survey for March 11 18 and 25, 1911, was followed by the report 
to the New York City Conference of Charities and Correction rendered 
last May after a year’s consideration. This report advocated public pen- 
sions to widows. Both this report and the New York bill recognize the 
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danger of public administration as inadequate and provide that the 
public money shall go through private charities. If this is a return to 
public subsides to private charities it seems to me indescribably bad, 
for such subsidies lead to sectarian appeals, to lobbying and to a 
scrambling at the public trough for patronage. 

I have the detail of many of the state bills and laws, but they 
cannot be described in a paper so short as this must be if there is to be 
time for discussion. 

It is no light thing to reverse a policy of many years in regard to 
public outdoor relief. It was abolished in New York and Brooklyn thirty 
years ago, and in many of our chief cities and it was thought to be a dead 
issue in this Conference. Times change, however, and I am not willing 
to believe that in this day public outdoor relief cannot be successful. 
It weighs with me that the equally delicate work of child placing is 
successfully done by public charity, though the arguments against it 
would be similar. Over and over private charity has blazed the way 
for what became public safely after standards had been developed and 
established, and this process I believe in. The curse of the old name of 
city out-door relief is something and the new and better associations will 
make it easier to keep up the new and better standards. 

I am myself still opposed to public pensions, though with their 
aims I am so much in sympathy that I shall welcome experiments, in 
states not my own which may demonstrate whether they will succeed. 
Even if in the beginning such_public relief does not reach the best 
standards of private relief I shall be willing to wait before judging if 
it improves steadily. Universal suffrage does not give immediate good 
government. 

This paper has been prepared under extreme pressure as a basis for 
discussion. It is not a straddle, but voices the doubts which I have 
been expressing publicly for some time. I am here to learn. 


DISCUSSION. 


MR. HOMER FOLKS—It seemed to me I could best make my thoughts 
on this matter clear by asking a few questions in serial order and then 
answering them as best I could. So far as I deal with facts I have in 
mind entirely the facts in New York City. 

The first question, is this: Is it desirable that children of widows 
of good character and efficiency be kept with their mothers? Is poverty 
alone a sufficient cause for breaking up families? 

I think that all of us here probably without exception would answer 
this first question in the affirmative. There are those who would answer 
it in the negative, but they don’t come to conferences, and we have to 
deal with them when we get home. I think we can assume that substan- 
tially all those present would agree with the conclusion of the White 
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House Conference in that regard. I, at least, stand without qualification 
on the answer as stated in those conclusions. 

Again, if such families should be kept together, should the relief 
come preferably from private sources? 

I take it that there is difference of opinion. A very considerable, 
and perhaps an increasing number, probably, would say that they would 
have no special preference, or even prefer public relief. Personally, | 
take the other side. Under present circumstances I decidedly prefer the 
relief of such families from private sources for these three reasons: 

First, it is desirable to develop and maintain private relief 
giving, and that this offers a clear and easy division of the field—the 
public authorities to maintain the public institutions and the private so- 
cieties to give the family relief. 

Second, the administration of public family relief is perhaps 
admitted by all to be decidedly difficult. I do not agree with Mr. Almy 
that the difficulty lies in getting adequate salaries for relief officers. | 
think it is the rule that public work pays better salaries than private 
work. Charity may be the one exception, but if it is, I believe we can 
change that particular exception, and that adequate money for adequate 
salaries for an adequate number of officers, could be had. 

But the more difficult point is the clumsiness of the machinery by 
which public employes are selected. It is still difficult, to be sure, by 
any process that we now know of to get competent people at a given 
time for a given job in the public service. 

But the most serious objection of the three is, that I think there 
is a subtle psychological, but very important difference between 
the feeling of reliance upon private relief and the feeling of reliance 
upon public charity claimed as a matter of right. I am not so 
sure, in the case of widows, that it is not a matter of right after all. 
A feeling of reliance upon a steady and regular income wisely 
adapted to the family needs and the family budget, ought to be a good 
thing. I am not so sure that it is not a desirable thing in the home 
of the widow or where the totally disabled wage earner is concerned, 
but certainly it is a very dangerous thing in other households where 
there is a wage earner, able-bodied, but disposed to shirk his responsibility. 

If it is preferable that relief come from private sources, is sufficient 
relief now given from private sources to such families? Speaking as 
to New York: I doubt if any person would have the hardihood to say 
that such is the case at the present time and for one, I have to state 
most emphatically, that it is not sufficient, and that families of that 
character are not kept together and that considerable numbers of chil- 
dren of widows who should be kept at home are committed, and that 
the process which Judge Pinckney described of the tearing apart of chil 
dren from their mothers for poverty alone, occurs from time to time in 
every borough of the City of New York. 

Third. If it is desirable that such families should be kept together. 
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and if the relief should come preferably from private sources, and if 
sufficient relief does not come now, is it, after all, a very serious thing 
to break up such families and send the children to institutions? I doubt 
whether any person present would answer that question thus put, in the 
negative, and yet some of our best friends do by their actions, answer 
it in the negative, because, while this breaking up of families goes on 
admittedly and openly, they do not actually do anything in a large 
way to stop it. 

It is suggested sometimes that the proper course is to relieve in the 
best and finest and most constructive and up-to-date method such fam- 
ilies as can be aided by existing resources. As to what is to happen to 
the other families not so aided, no particular reply is made. 

What should we think of a city which had a thousand destitute 
aged persons and which was about to construct a new almshouse, and 
which proposed plans for an entirely modern building to accommodate 
two hundred persons, and pointed with pride to its sanitary arrange- 
ments, its bath rooms and cottage plan, and spoke of this as a model 
provision for the aged poor, but refused to answer the question as 
to what is to happen to the other eight hundred? What would the people 
of the city think of that sort of a municipal policy? But in my judg- 
ment that would be far more defensive, far less serious than to provide 
adequately for a few families leaving others to the tender resources of 
nothing. 

Now, if it is desirable that these families be kept together, and if 
the relief should come preferably from private sources, and if it is really 
a very serious matter, is it possible to find from private sources sufficient 
relief? “Some say yes and some say no, and I say that I do not think 
any of us know, for the reason that in New York it has never been in- 
telligently tried. 

We have possibly between six and seven thousand children of 
widows in institutions in New York City. Not all of them should be at 
home. Is it possible to secure from private sources sufficient additional 
funds to provide for them? I am not sure, and I hope the relief socie- 
ties will make one more combined serious, final effort to secure such 
funds. But I think they should distinctly realize that this is the last 
call for dinner, and if they don’t get together and secure such funds 
they will be provided from some other source in some other way. 

Now, just one question more: If it develops that sufficient private 
resources are not to be had, is the evil of breaking up families as we are 
now doing, a lesser evil than public relief to widows? A good many 
say yes. My opinion is distinctly not; and that if we do not secure from 
private sources sufficient funds, then, without hesitation we ought to 
have a system of public relief for widows. 


MISS LATHRGP—When I was a county visitor for the Cook County 
outdoor relief office, I remember visiting a woman, doubtless a mother, 
who was living in such a degree of comfort as compelled me to report 
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adversely upon her application, but she said in explanation of it, that 
a friend of hers in the Outdoor Relief Office had told her she had better 
come and get something while it was a-going. Doubtless this was a case 
of pauperization. Has it occurred to you that our great relief 
giving societies may be in danger of pauperizing from this method 
of pension giving? Hardly had the pension law gone into effect in Cook 
County when the relief societies came to the judge with hundreds of 
cases which they wished him to take care of and relieve them. 

But seriously, does not the crux of the thing lie here? There is a 
great tendency in social legislation revealed in what we have been con- 
sidering this afternoon. It is not a question of whether we are doing 
very well, or very poorly; it is a question of the underlying principle. 

The truth is, we have come to a point in social legislation where we 
have got to enlist in its administration the type of person who possesses 
the choicest intelligence and cultivation of the community, and who will 
serve the public with genuine devotion. The duties of the old type of 
public official did not demand these qualifications. 

This pension law, wise or unwise, in its present administration and 
its present form is after all a perfectly inevitable result of any legal 
measure which says that a child must be guarded and nourished rather 
than punished by the old criminal law penalties. 

Nobody thinks we have worked out an ideal method in every respect 
at the present moment. Are we not taking all this in too elderly a 
fashion? We act as though we were in the afternoon of time, and our 
methods of progress almost finished, when in fact we are in the gray 
dawn of time as to our expression of public responsibility for the care of 
the young of the state. We are frightened in that gray dawn by the 
spooks and bogies of the old English poor-law, and we are scarcely awake 
enough to remember the Poor-Law Commission of 1909 and its minority 
report. 


W. F. PERSONS, New York—lI think there is still much to be said for 
the established system of private relief for families in their own homes. 
As I have listened to the presentation of the history of those funds in 
Chicago, I have asked myself, what, after all, has been secured? First, 
we observe that the established agency for public out-door relief was 
not relied upon for the administration of the Funds to Parents 
Act. That admittedly delicate and important administration 
of charity was by law put into the hands of the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court. Now, then, did the Judge of the Juvenile Court accept the re- 
sponsibility? 

What happened to the eight hundred and fifty families who made 
application and were turned away without any help? Why did they 
apply? Is it reasonable to suppose that four families out of five came 
without reason and said, ‘‘ We are poverty stricken?’’ Is it not more rea- 
sonable to suppose that there were selected out of that one thousand 
families two hundred odd who showed most obvious need and who 
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presented problems not so very difficult of solution? Are there not out of 
that eight hundred and fifty probably more than two hundred and eighty- 
nine who were under the care of private charity, or who should be under 
the care of private charity? Is it not obvious that the net result of 
those funds to parents as certified on this platform to-day has been to 
bring in, during the course of a year, eighty thousand dollars in relief 
for two hundred and eighty-nine families? How much private charity 
has been displaced? How much has been expended for supervision in 
the salaries of probation officers and the salaries of other helpers beside 
that eighty thousand dollars? Has there been any economy to the com- 
munity? If it has cost eighty thousand dollars in relief, where private 
charity could have accomplished the same, or better results, for forty 
thousand dollars, hasn’t there been forty thousand dollars of the com- 
munity’s resources wasted? 

Now, the issue is whether or not there shall be eventually, and in 
the long run, and even now, unrelieved and neglected suffering. So far 
as Chicago is concerned, I have no information except what I have 
gathered here to-day, but I wonder if the Juvenile Court and its com- 
mittee had taken charge of those one thousand families who applied, 
would there have been more or less of suffering in the city of Chicago 
than there was the year before this law was passed. In other words, if 
this new scheme accepts this full measure of responsibility, will it stand 
up under the test? 

It seems to me that this act marks a step backward, a reversal of 
policy so far as social legislation is concerned. Everywhere, so far as I 
known, publie out-door relief as distinguished from private out-door 
relief has been less effective. 

Now, when we are being aroused to an acute consciousness of the 
situation which we face, we ought not to take a step backward by re- 
adopting a forsaken and abandoned policy. We can provide, through 
our proper relief agencies, adequate relief for these families, and it does 
not signify because twice as much money has been spent in public relief, 
that twice as much money was needed. 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD—I would like to explain a little in brief detail 
in regard to the inquiry that has been made in the City of New York 
with reference to this subject. This inquiry was undertaken by a com- 
mittee of the City Conference of Charities and Correction, and was the 
result of a resolution offered in the conference of 1911, by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions, Dr. Devine, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee eventually made up of eight members, to study the 
question of governmental aid, and to return a report to the conference 
that met in New York City in May of the present year. That committee 
heard a good many witnesses who came voluntarily and gave their testi- 
mony, representatives of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of the 
United Hebrew Charities, the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, the Charity Organization Society, and other agencies, and 
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practically without exception they agreed that the relief being admin- 
istered particularly to widows with dependent children in the City of 
New York to-day, is entirely inadequate. 

The report of the committee recommended a return to the giving of 
public money to widows with dependent children, and no other class 
through the medium of the private agencies. The Mayor was to be author- 
ized to appoint a Board of Home Assistance that would listen to appeals 
of private organizations in the interests of individual cases, each case pre- 
sented separately, with the understanding that the private organization 
approved by the State Board of Charities as efficient for the work, was to 
give a sum equal to fifty per cent. of the amount requested from the 
city, and that the society was to investigate, to distribute the money 
without cost and to supervise the family during the term it continued 
under its care. That report was adopted by a vote of seven to one. 

Now, we believe that the societies in New York City know what 
they are talking about when they tell us that having tried this work for 
twenty-five years they are still unable to give adequate relief to this class. 
I believe that when the societies say they need help of public funds for 
this purpose, that they are correct in their conclusion, and that such 
men as Mr. Murly, Mr. Sulzberger and Mr. de Forest and Mr. White and 
all those men can be trusted to see that these funds are properly and ef- 
fectively expended. 

It is a favorite saying of Mr. Almy’s, I have heard it at several 
conferences, that the gift without the giver is bare, and it seems to me 
that it is even more true, that the giver without the gift is more than 
bare. I believe that it would cost less to provide such funds in the 
homes than it now costs to care for the children in institutions. It might 
even cost a million dollars, as Dr. Devine stated. It costs nearly that 
amount in the rest of the State of New York, and it might easily cost a 
million dollars, but I think it would be worth the money. The City of 
New York now spends over five million dollars a year on private 
charities, and it seems to me it might spend a million dollars in 
keeping together the family homes, with the almost certain result of 
saving money that is now paid to the institutions and of saving the 
homes from dissolution. 


CHARLES F. WELLER.—I am glad Mr. Hebberd has turned around the 
old quotation that ‘‘the gift without the giver is bare,’’ by saying that 
the giver without the gift is bare, because I disagree so earnestly with 
that altered suggestion and because I believe that it indicates one of the 
fundamental dangers of the movement which Judge Pinckney has been 
advocating. I believe the great danger in this Funds to Widows move- 
ment is that it is doing something with mere funds; it is going back to 
that old dangerous experiment of trying to solve social problems by 
merely giving money. 

Now, I believe the public is going to get more and more behind 
these problems. I think more funds are going to be given in this way, 
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but I earnestly believe we should try to work out some standard of per- 
sonal service, some minimum requirement of competent management to 
accompany and safeguard all material relief. Any one who wishes to try 
this Funds to Widows experiment should see to it that these relief funds 
are administered by competent social workers. 

I do not know exactly how the minimum standard of competent per- 
sonal service should be expressed but I am sure that to emphasize material 
relief rather than personal service is dangerous. I believe the essential 
thing is to tie up with every appropriated dollar an adequate amount of 
personal service. The minimum standard to be applied might be some- 
thing to the effect that there shall be a competent employed visitor for 
at least every two hundred families; that the funds shall be handled 
through an appropriate agency (for I believe the Juvenile Court is dan- 
gerously inappropriate) and that we shall keep as far away as possible 
from emphasizing the material gift instead of the stimulating giver. 


MR. HEBBERD—I would like to explain my statement which Mr. Weller 
seems to have misunderstood. I mean to say, of course, that you should go 
with your sympathy; but he who goes into the house of a widow and 
sees her suffering and is willing to have her home broken up and her 
children put in institutions when the home might properly be kept to- 
gether, with judicious assistance, is the kind of a giver without the gift 
to whom I take exception. 


MISS ALICE L. HIGGINS—I wish we could remember as we go away 
Judge Pinckney’s feeling definition and description of the woman and 
her children who were given relief in Chicago. It seems to me that any 
public gift to dependent widowhood should make us pause and consider. 

In Massachusetts a committee has been appointed to find out what 
the situation is and report. In regard to the question of the agencies 
dealing with the families’ in their homes—how many families in your 
city last year had children removed from their homes for poverty alone? 
How many children were in the institutions of the state last year, and 
what proportion were put there by private charity? We don’t know the 
answer to those questions, do you? Let us not be swept off our feet with- 


out that knowledge, by the great and crushing need in Chicago and New 
York. 


MAX SENIOR—I regret very much that this matter has come up 
at this time, because I think we are going to be satisfied with a 
partial remedy where we want a wide remedy. 
to be satisfied with a little where we want much. And not only that, 
but it threatens in its appealing features to destroy much of the work 
which we have been doing now for years. 

Who are these widows and children who are likely to get the benefit 


That we are going 


of this act? They are young widows of men who have lost their lives 
through accident, occupational disease, or other diseases of a kind that 
would carry a man off in the early stages of his life. 
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Don’t let us be satisfied with what is partial, but let us ask for all. 
Why, we have been working for years now, for what? For compulsory 
insurance against accident, sickness, old age and invalidity. 

Let us nail our colors to the mast and insist on what we have been 
asking for these many years, the full program; insurance against 
industrial accident, insurance against sickness, insurance against old age, 
insurance against invalidity, and compulsory insurance against all these 
four items in every State of the Union. 


MISS M. E. RICHMOND—Mr. Senior has struck the keynote, I think. 
We must not attempt to meet our present difficulties, serious though 
they be, in such a bungling way as to put up permanent barriers against 
their solution. So far from being a forward step, ‘‘funds to parents’’ 
is a backward one—public funds not to widows only, mark you, but to 
private families, funds to the families of those who have deserted and 
are going to desert! 

The breaking up of homes through poverty alone is, as I have said, 
a serious evil, but its prevention demands elements that this Chicago 
experiment, so carefully watched and safeguarded by some of the best 
known social workers in the country, conspicuously lacks. Even here, 
with their hearty good will and earnest co-operation, and with a judge 
willing to aid them, there has been practically no competent supervision 
of the pensioned families; there has been, in some cases, less adequate 
relief than private charity was giving, and far less supervision. If this 
has been the case in Chicago, what may we expect, at this stage of 
social service development, from experiments less co-operative and under 
administrations less able to withstand undue influence? 

Another point in my too brief four minutes: This Ilinois bill was 
drafted and passed without consulting a single social worker, and then 
they had to ask the social workers to come to their rescue in order 
that the worst might not happen. Watch your Legislatures carefully, 
when you go back to your several states, and see that the social workers 
are consulted in time. 

Miss Lathrop has said that the private charities have been ‘‘ pauper- 
ized’’ in Chicago by the new law, and are turning their cases over to the 
court. There is another aspect of that. No private fund for relief can 
successfully compete very long with a public fund, whether the latter is 
adequate or not. Inevitably the sources of private charitable relief dry 
up. A greater danger threatens in the state of New York, where it is 
actually proposed publicly to pay private charities for the relief of 
widows one hundred cents for every fifty that they spend in relief from 
their own funds—a two for a cent plan that will be an admirable way 
of hammering down our standards of adequate.treatment in such cases. 
If we spend any of the fifty cents in seeing that the chil- 
dren of the widow are in school, that they are morally protected, that 
their health is safeguarded, that they have a good chance to grow up 
right, we are to get less than a dollar for the family; but if we, or our 
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colleagues, spend all of the fifty cents on material relief, we get a dol- 
lar. The methods of public pensioning so far proposed are full of such 
incongruities as I have pointed out. 


Oo. F. LEWIS—I have the honor to be the Chairman of the Committee 
on Governmental Aid of the New York City Conference which Mr. 
Hebberd has said, investigated this question. We have spent a great 
deal of time on it, and we made every honest effort to get the testimony, 
and the opinions and advice of the various bodies in New York City. | 
regret deeply that some of the criticisms and some of the suggestions, 
if they are valid, were not offered to this Committee when those sug- 
gestions were asked for several times by members of organizations in 
New York City that did not appear before the Conference Committee. 

The proposition which the New York City Conference Committee 
makes is not that the city shall supply simply material relief, but our 
belief is that in view of the confessed inadequacy of material relief on 
the part of the C. O. S., St. Vincent de Paul Society, and others, we can 
rely upon those societies, in case the city will give a certain amount 
toward the material relief which those societies inadequately supply at 
the present time, to give of their best in return for the trust which is 
imposed in them by the city. 


WILBUR C. PHILLIPS—This question, it seems to me, comes down to 
this: Can a community better administer a function in behalf of the 
people than a private charity? Now, I have had an opportunity for more 
than a year to study a very remarkable community movement. I wish 
to go emphatically on record as favoring the carrying on of this work 
under public auspices. We recognize that many of the old functions 
which were carried on in the home are now carried on by our munic- 
ipalities. 

The municipality is handling the question of milk supply, it is fur- 
nishing instructional nurses, it is carrying on all sorts of activities for 
the protection of the children. There is absolutely no reason why the 
community cannot do this better than any private agency. I, for one, 
would much prefer it. I would work much more conscientiously, much 
more enthusiastically for the entire community than for any set of in- 
dividuals in that community. You will get better service when you 
make it community service than private service. And it seems to me 
there is one end which the social worker ought to get into his system, 
and that is this: That the child after all, is the ward of the State and 


the parents are mere guardians of the children and are responsible to the 
State. 


JUDGE H. H. BAKER.—I didn’t rise to express an opinion on the 
merits of this proposition one way or the other. The reason why I rise 
is because I am not enough of an expert to express an opinion on the 
merits, and therefore, I want to warn the communities that are going 
to try any experiments with widows’ pensions or relief to parents, not to 
administer them through the Juvenile Courts, for I think, with many of 
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my brethren, that we of the Juvenile Courts are not experts in relief. 
Where they have already had the misfortune by tradition of legislation 
to relieve dependency through the courts, it is perhaps a natural thing 
that they should turn to the court for the giving of further relief. Re- 
lief to widows and mothers who are in poverty stricken circumstances 
should be administered by a proper relief agency entirely outside of any 
court, leaving it entirely to that agency. I hope that any new experi- 
ments that are tried in this country will not include the mistake of 
mixing up relief with court administration. 


FRANK TUCKER—My first conference experience was in 1899, in 
Cincinnati. A very interesting part of that conference was a 
discussion held in a parlor of the Grand Union Hotel. Robert Treat 
Paine, who has since passed away, was present, and put some questions 
to those of us engaged in New York, relating to children. He asked 
this question: If you had public relief to widows, could you stop the 
enormous increase in your institution population? The representatives 
of private charity dealing with the care and relief of needy families in 
their homes from New York rather dodged a direct answer if I remember 
aright, I am sure that I did. 

Mr. Paine put this second question to us: Do you think that 
private relief would be adequate if you undertook to keep children out 
of institutions? 

I dodged the second question, and I think some others dodged it. Per- 
haps I did not dodge it intentionally; I said I thought that private 
charity would be competent to deal with any burden put upon it. If Mr. 
Paine was here now I would not reiterate what I said. I do not find private 
relief in the City of New York is adequate to taking care of widows ani 
their children, and that, after five years’ experience in endeavoring to 
raise money. Subsequent to that meeting the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society did form a special committee, the object of that committee 
being to endeavor to provide private relief to widows and children itself 
and to influence other organizations to provide such relief in order to 
keep the children out of institutions. I believe the work of the commit- 
tee, conscientiously done as it was, failed because it was not possible 
to get funds sufficient to prevent the commitment of children to in- 
stitutions. 

Now, it seems to me the question resolves itself into two parts: Are 
the private resources of the community sufficient, and is there a special 
privilege connected with the administration of charity which prevents 
the government doing its duty? 

So far as the City of New York is concerned, I believe that at the 
present state of its development it is impossible to raise sufficient funds 
from private sources to meet this problem and prevent the commitment 
of children to institutions. 

Now, as to that other bogy which always crops up, the capacity of 
government to deal with this problem in the same way that private in- 
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dividuals would deal wih it. It is no longer, so far as I am concerned, 
a bogy. We are changing the whole attitude of government toward 
the society which it represents. We are striving to make it responsible 
and efficient. The question in its final analysis is this: Are we to live un- 
der a government of true democracy, or are we to live under a govern- 
ment of special privilege, the administration of charities being a part of 
the special privilege? 

MR. LONG—Here today some words have been spoken, it seems 
to me, not wise. Other words have been spoken that are very wise 
words. It seems to me some words have been spoken indicating that 
we look upon these societies that are organized, as an end and not a 
means. We ought to feel that we are the means of educating the people 
who have the government in their hands, that eventually we will reach 
the place where men who occupy positions in the city government shall 
see these things as we see them. 

Why not work together now? I am from Columbus, where the city 
is appropriating a certain amount of money to be used by the Asso- 
ciated Charities. The Associated Charities do not handle the money, but 
all of it that goes out, goes through the Associated Charities. Last 
year the amount of gifts by the people, nothwithstanding the fact that 
the city was appropriating that money and giving it through us, in- 
creased three thousand dollars. And I think, if we work together we 
can accomplish the things and the work we wish to accomplish. 


ROGER N. BALDWIN—Isn’t the real question involved in this 
discussion the adequacy of local government in any community to 
maintain such a function as public relief, with security? A system of 
widows’ pensions will work well where local government is good, and it 
will work poorly where local government is bad. If we can be sure that 
local government is on a firm and secure basis, we can safely entrust to 
it such a delicate function as the granting of relief to widows in their 
homes. 

In St. Louis, believing that our local government could be trusted, 
we are, under a recent statute, preparing to include that feature in a gen- 
eral system of child-care under a new board of children’s guardians, an 
unpaid board, appointed one member each year by the Mayor, with en- 
tire control of the city’s care of children. Every safeguard has been 
thrown around the system to free it from political manipulation, and we 
believe that the prospects of continued good government, are bright 
enough to warrant the experiment. 


J. W. MAGRUDER, Baltimore-—The last statement can be put along- 
side of a statement coming from Baltimore. It seems to me that this 
proposition brings up arguments that were encountered at the time of 
the movement for child labor laws. I remember to have heard, after 
going to Baltimore, of the struggle to get the first child labor law through. 
The statement was made at Annapolis that there were thousands of 
widows in Maryland who were depending upon the earnings of their 
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children. At that juncture the Charity Organization Society and the Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities entered into a guarantee that they would take 
eare of all the widows who were found to be dependent upon the earnings 
of their children. Investigation was made, and when it came to the ac- 
tual fact, it was found that instead of being thousands of these widows, 
the number was, I think, thirty-one or thirty-two in the City of Balti 
more with its five hundred and fifty-eight thousand inhabitants. 

Now, then, this talk has been about Chicago first and New York 
second. I understand that New York is divided against itself as to 
whether they are able to take care of their widows or not. I have 
been told always since I have been in social work, that New York and 
Chicago are in a class by themselves, and the rest of us are not necessaril) 
concerned in what New York and Chicago may do in a given case. Have we 
any right to assume that because widows’ public relief is needed in those 
cities there is occasion for it in our other cities? It all depends, not upon 
the character of the city administration, but upon the fact as to whether 
that administration can call upon workers in the community that know 
how to do the business. But here is what they can do, when they find 
that there are widows who are widows because of industrial accident and 
industrial disease, they can go to the state and demand that by state 
action they shall have a workman’s compensation law and all that to 
stop the production of widows. 


HON. MERRITT W. PINCKNEY—I am not convinced, nothwith- 
standing what I have heard, against the ‘‘Funds to Parents’’ law—zxo, 
I am not convinced. I have listened with great interest to a very able 
and intelligent paper read by Mr. Almy. Anybody who knows him, 
knows of his ability to grasp this subject, must treat what he says with 
the highest consideration, and I do. If I had known him as well and 
liked him as well as I do now, before I came to Cleveland, I don’t know 
whether I would have taken the opposite side of any question that he 
was to discuss. He certainly looks to me as though he was by experience 
authorized to speak, and I want to thank him personally, too, for the 
way he treated the subject. He didn’t shut the door in our faces and 
say, ‘‘Stay outside.’’ He didn’t say to us, ‘‘The honest and judicious 
administration of the law of the Funds to Parents Act is in®possible, 
go away and don’t bother me.’’ He left the door open, as I always 
believe he has left his mind open, for honest, intelligent thought, regard- 
less of what his years of experience have been, and regardless of what 
his thought was on any particular subject, and I want to thank him for 
that consideration. 

It comes to me now that someone of the speakers said it will cost a 
million dollars to try this out in the City of New York. I have read 
with interest the report of the State Board of Charities for the State of 
New York for the year 1911, and I recognize Mr. Hebberd as the Secre- 
tary of that Board. I assume that those gentlemen in their experience 
and grasp of this subject, and in their study of it, in their service to the 
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State of New York, have made investigation and inquiry and have con- 
sulted with the various organizations, private and otherwise, through 
the State of New York, and therefore, when I read in their report that 
it is confessedly admitted by the private charities in the City of New 
York that they have not the adequate means to meet the needs of the 
dependents in that city, that it stands for something; and when I see 
in that report that thirty-four thousand five hundred and thirty children 
were in dependent institutions at the close of the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1910, that it must take three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of New York’s money to take care of those children for one 
month and that it must take for the year something over four million of 
dollars. I say, when these gentlemen, after their investigation, tell us these 
things and report that many of the children could have been taken care 
of at home in the normal condition of family life, that it means some- 
thing, and I say it would pay the City of New York, as an experiment, 
to keep some of those children at home with their mothers instead of 
sending them away to institutions, even if it did cost one million dollars. 

I want to say to Judge Baker from Boston, when you say that the 
administration of this relief ought not to be left to the Juvenile Court 
of Chicago, or to any Juvenile Court, I saw, Amen! but I do say it is 
possible to so frame a law that public officials will be able to ad- 
minister this relief. 

Now, Mr. Persons, I want to say to you that it is probably due to 
the short time allowed me that I did not explain about these eight hun- 
dred and fifty families who were refused relief. I have the figures here 
on those families and I think there must be three hundred and fifty of 
them who were, through undisclosed property interests, money or funds 
of some kind, amply able to take care of themselves. That shows, if it 
shows anything, that we have a committee that is doing its work of in- 
vestigation and inquiry well. ; 

So, out of eight hundred and fifty families, three hundred and fifty 
were able to take care of themselves, and naturally, under the law, we 
couldn’t give them relief. And of the other five hundred there are 
various reasons set down for refusing them relief. They were turned 
over to other agencies to be taken care of. Under the law, we say that 
these families, for reasons set down by the conference group after con- 
sultation with the Court, are not entitled to relief, but they are taken 
care of wherever it is necessary to take care of them. 

Now, with reference to supervision, I wish to say to Miss Richmond 
that she is mistaken when she says that there is no supervision in Chi- 
cago. I will admit, ladies and gentlemen, after eleven months, un- 
der a law that is too brief, and into which we have had to read cer- 
tain essentials before we undertook to administer it—I will admit that 
the law is not complete. I will admit that we are in the beginning of 
the dawn, but I say we are doing something toward administering this 


law efficiently, intelligently and honestly, too, and through public 
channels. 
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When a widow is granted relief under the law, the last thing that 
is said to her in court by myself, is to explain to her the necessity of 
accounting to a regular probation officer as to how she spends her money. 
And she is cautioned to keep her receipts, and that probation officer’s 
duty is to visit that family regularly, and report on that family, giving 
it such supervision as it is possible for him or her to give. I don’t say 
that this is enough, but I say that somewhere along the line, when we 
have had the experience and we get right down to what is possible to do 
under public administration, that we can rightly supervise and investi- 
gate and control this situation. 

Now, I noticed in Mr. Almy’s paper, the argument which he read, 
that to the imagination of the poor the public treasury is inexhaustible, 
and they drop on it without thrift—that is a forceful statement, that is 
true, but which is the worse, the pauperizing by alms or by neglect? For 
my part, I would rather have a pauper with a well-filled stomach than a 
pauper who is starving to death. 


SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY—When this law was -passed—although it 
was done without the knowledge of the social workers generally—we 
felt, nevertheless, that the thing to do was to extend whatever co- 
operation we might be able to give. Representatives of the charitable 
organizations in our city have gladly responded to the call for assistance, 
and are doing what they can do to help out in the situation. As I sat in 
some of these meetings and heard the stories of these families, I have 
been staggered and certainly made to feel more humble about the con- 
ditions revealed. I have had much to learn, and I have not been in 
this work as long as some people who have been here, but I have been 
at it longer than others. I have spent about eight years in Chicago, 
and have done the best I could since I have been there to raise the 
standard not only of relief giving, but to raise the standard of service 
and of supervision. We feel very humble about it all, and as I go about 
and look around Chicago where the poor people live, and get close to 
their real conditions I wonder what we have all been doing, and go 
home thoroughly dejected sometimes when I see the conditions under 
which so many of our people are living. And you are to be congratulated, 
some of you, that conditions seem to be so well met, that you are able 
to handle the situation adequately and for not having what we have in 
Chicago and New York. This is the dawn as has been suggested. We 
do not think that we have really awakened yet. Chicago cannot, and 
it does not pretend to say that it has done anything that is final. But 
I do feel that we are honestly trying, and I believe our minds and hearts 
are open, and we are using whatever intelligence we have got, and are 
praying the Lord for more. 


Reports from States 


The reports as here presented are a combination of the written 
report made by the State Corresponding Secretary, and the oral re- 
port made to the Conference by the same officer or his delegate. 

The substance of the reports is classified under twenty-seven differ- 
ent headings. What is left and given here under the heading of the 
state, consists of certain general remarks; some few items not classified 
under the other headings, and, in a few instances, some notable event 
which deserves mention even at the risk of duplication. 

Where no other name is given it is to be inferred that the oral 
report was made by the Corresponding Secretary in person. The 
theory of the reports from states to the National Conference is that they 
are to tell of the progress of the year which has elapsed since the 
last Conference met. Occasionally reporters send word of things which 
have been in existence for several years, and, in theory again, such 
things should be omitted, but some times they are of such interest, 
as throwing light on recent progress that they are printed and there- 
fore a severely critical reader may find items given here which are 
not of this year’s growth. 


ALABAMA, 
MRS. W. L. MURDOCK, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY REV. GEORGE EAVES. 


In boys’ work a good deal of progress has been made locally in 
Birmingham. The boys’ clubs meet in the home of the Children’s Aid 
Society and in the Juvenile Court. The tuberculosis work has de- 
veloped in Birmingham, and has begun in Mobile, Tuscaloosa and 
Montgomery. Child saving work is going on under the care of the 
Associated Charities in Birmingham. The social service and industrial 
betterment work of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., under the splendid 
leadership of President Cross, ought to be known, also similar work 
under the care of the Coal Operators’ Association of Birmingham. 
The best thing that can be said this year about Alabama is that the 
Survey came to Birmingham and surveyed it and Birmingham’s self 
conceit exploded. This has opened the way to a great deal of repentance 
and compunction and, we believe, real progress. 

The social outlook is better. More people read The Survey and 
are therefore more in touch with social things. The sentiment for 
better child labor laws is growing rapidly. 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


ARKANSAS. 
PROF. J. H. REYNOLDS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY MURRAY A. AUERBACH. 


Arkansas is perhaps the latest State in the Union to have social 
regeneration. It dates back only a few months. Last year the State 
Legislature created a Tuberculosis Sanitarium, and there is need for 
additional institutions. There is now forming a State Association for 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. This Legislature also enacted a Juvenile 
Court Law which works well in Little Rock and Fort Smith. We 
have reason to feel that because of the success of the system in the 
two cities, the other large cities will take it up before the end of 
the year. 

We had in Arkansas the first State Conference of Charities, which 
has greatly stimulated the work of organized charity. As a_ result, 
steps were taken to form organized charities in every city of ten 
thousand population or more. Little Rock and Fort Smith are organized 
and other cities also are beginning but have not yet paid secretaries. 

The probation system is hampered by the fact that Arkansas has no 
good compulsory school law. Steps were taken last year to compel 
children to go to school, and the Legislature compromised on that. 
They passed such a law and exempted all the counties that had an 


undue proportion of colored population, i. e. two-thirds of the state. 


CALIFORNIA. 
W. ALMONT GATES, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Twenty-three amendments to the State Constitution were voted on 
at a separate special election last fall. Some of them are of interest 
here. The first provides for the creation of an Industrial Accident 
Board and the awarding of compensation for injuries for industrial 
accidents. Our legislature was in session and the bill was pending at 
the time of the Supreme Court decision in New York, which resulted 
in an immediate proposition to amend the Constitution of California, 
to avoid the difficulty which the Supreme Court of New York found 
in the law of that State. The vote passing that amendment last fall 
was very large. At the same election was submitted the proposition 
to strike out the word ‘‘male’’ from the suffrage of California. That 
proposition carried by a very large majority. A separate session of 
the legislature passed the laws necessary to put the constitutional 
amendments into operation. Another of the amendments provides that 
in appeals from the local court on questions of technicalities, the 
Supreme Court should not reverse the decision of the lower court, 
unless from an examination of all the evidence upon the whole case 
they find that substantial injustice had been done. We already see 
the effects of that law. Prior to enacting that amendment it seemed 
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almost impossible to get a grafter through the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court would find always sufficient technicalities to reverse 
the decision of the lower court. 

The trend of public sentiment in California is strongly towards 
social betterment by the inauguration of social justice. 


CANADA. 

ORAL REPORT BY J. RUFUS SMITH, TORONTO. 

In Canada we do not have to bother about State rights. That 

is shown by the able formation of the Federal Service Commission 
with a Department of Health covering the whole Dominion. A great 
deal of progress has been made in various reforms. Ontario has taken 
up the idea of prison farms, and is putting the jails out in farm dis- 
tricts. Toronto and Hamilton each has a large farm for its convicts. 
In Toronto and Montreal, juvenile courts with probation have been 
established. In Montreal, next October, a Playground and Child Welfare 
Conference and exhibit will be held, the Federal Government having 
appropriated a large sum of money, which, with private contributions, 
will make up a fund of $50,000.00, to organize the Canadian Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare. Toronto, with 400,000 population, employs 
twenty-eight nurses in its schools. In work for the tubercular, Canada 
is behind the times. In Quebec at the present time, there is absolutely 
no free accommodation for incipient and middle cases. The. only 
accommodations are for the advanced and dying. 


COLORADO. 
WILLIAM THOMAS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY DR. ELIZABETH CASSIDY. 

I just want to bring a word of greeting from the beautiful State 
of Colorado which has had Woman’s Suffrage nineteen years. I don’t 
need to elaborate upon the laws that have been passed in Colorado. All of 
you know what Judge Lindsey has done. These laws have all been 
drafted by him. The greatest problem we have is the presence in our 
midst of indigent tubercular in large numbers. Our Board has sent letters 
all over this country advising State Boards and charity organizations 
to prevent the indigent tubercular from coming to health resort regions 


in Colorado. We have hundreds of such cases, and it is impossible for 
us to take care of them. 


CONNECTICUT. 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Connecticut is gradually getting the social viewpoint, and one great 
factor in that has been our Conference of Charities. The Conference 
has just had its third meeting, which was greatly helped by a number 
of speakers from the National Conference. A State Reformatory for 
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males between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, is approaching com- 
pletion. We need a woman’s reformatory, and we think we shall get it 
after we get the men’s started. A hospital for Epileptics will be 
open in the fall with a capacity for eighty, and more later. We have 
one of the few State Societies for Mental Hygiene which has a social 
worker in the field. We have two very good tenement house laws, one 
in regard to the construction of new tenements regulating the size of 
yard and of building; and another covering sanitary conditions in our 
tenements old and new, providing there shall be no dark rooms and 
plenty of air space for the sleeping rooms. There is a growth in the 
number of public hospitals. Children’s work is progressing. There is 
recent legislation prohibiting the employment of children in dangerous 
occupations, and children under fourteen cannot attend theaters except 
with an adult. There is considerable labor legislation in regard to oc- 
cupational diseases. The State insures every workingman injured in an 
industrial occupation. We have development of the playground move- 
ment, and one of our cities has engaged a trained social worker to take 
charge of it as a public charity. 


DELAWARE. 
MRS. A. D, WARNER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Deleware’s needs are official supervision of Charitable and Cor- 
rectional institutions; supervision or more rigid censorship over moving 
picture shows; municipal lodging house for infectious diseases; institu- 
tion for feeble minded children; institutional care for incorrigible 
colored girls; a curfew law or parental legal responsibility; a tempo- 
rary home for stranded women or children; federation of all charitable 
and philanthropic agencies. 

A new charter for the City of Wilmington has been prepared by a 
special commission and numerous public meetings have been held for 
considerating and discussing its various features. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
GEORGE S. WILSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

No important legislation relating to social affairs has been enacted 
since last report. Several important matters are pending, but it is 
doubtful whether any substantial progress will be made this year. The 
need of legislation for the District of Columbia has been almost en- 
tirely ignored by the District Committee of the House of Representatives. 
The committee is supposed to meet weekly, but for many weeks it has 
been found impossible to procure a quorum and consequently no business 
has been transacted. 

The team of the Men and Religion Forward Movement presented 
a program of social welfare work for the district, beginning with ‘‘a 
social survey and program,’’ and ending with ‘‘visitation parties from 
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the local churches to the various municipal and private social service 
agencies, to promote intelligent public interest and sense of respon- 
sibility, and to aid in providing more voluntary workers.’’ The pro- 
gram included such things as Alley Dwellings; Chattel and Salary 
Loans; Public School Buildings; School Nurses; Vocational Training; 
Playgrounds; Child Welfare; Milk Supply; Public Baths and Public 
Comfort Stations; Tuberculosis; Cost of Living; Minimum Wage; In- 
dustrial Accidents; One Day’s Rest in Seven; Unemployment; Saloon 
Evil; Vice Commission; Public Hospitals; Municipal Lodging House; 
The Feeble Minded; Juvenile Court Building; Detention House for 
Juveniles; Insane Commitment; The Subsidy Plan; Improved Methods of 
Social Agencies; Use of the Associated Charities as a Clearing House. 


FLORIDA. 
MARCUS C. FAGG, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The social outlook in Florida is most encouraging, for the people 
all over the state are being awakened to the needs of the state, espe- 
cially along institutional lines and legislation. Public spirited citizens 
and Women’s Clubs and Boards of Trade are studying conditions and 
urging better things. 

The Children’s Home Society of Florida is not only a State 


Children’s Bureau, looking after all needs of all classes of children, but 
is a State-wide educational social force. 

Candidates for Governor and Legislators are publicly announcing 
their attitude favoring social reforms; new institutions; abolishment of 
convict lease system; child labor law, ete. 


GEORGIA. 
JOSEPH C. LOGAN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY A DELEGATE. 


There are four points in this subject: actualities, failures, hopes and 
social needs. The most important actuality that has happened in 
Georgia is what was incorporated in Atlanta, namely, a branch of the 
National Children’s Home Finding Society. Another branch was estab- 
lished in Savannah. In Georgia we will try to find homes for children for 
the first time in the history of the state. The next actuality is the splen- 
did work done last year by Fulton County Juvenile Court. The next is that 
there is a movement on foot for better housing for the City of Savannah. 
Two months ago the Chamber of Commerce asked the National Housing 
Association to send an expert, and Mr. Ihlder came to the field. So in the 
next month we will put through a housing ordinance for that city. Of fail- 
ures there are many. The compulsory education law has failed every year. 
Last year it didn’t get to a reading. The legislature also refused to allow 
women to practice law in Georgia. We are not doing anything about 
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tuberculosis. We have lagged for many years as to hospitals for 
insane. We have been pleading for a school for feeble minded, and 
that seems to be getting nearer. There is a sane prospect of the 
legislature this year providing a sum for a school for wayward girls. 
In Atlanta this year a remedial loan business has been established, 
and this time next year I think there will be an interesting report. 


IDAHO. 
J. T. HUMPHRIES, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY WILLIAM C. DUNBAR. 


Idaho is young but she has enthusiasm and energy and the hope 
of youth. Idaho is especially interested in the welfare and protection 
of children. Idalo has an excellent Juvenile Delinquent Law in which 
the age limit of treatment is eighteen, while in the majority of other 
States of the Union it is only sixteen or seventeen. We do not boast 
of the power of the juvenile court. We very frankly realize its lim- 
itations. We believe the best statute on our books is the compulsory 
education law, whereby boys and girls are compelled to go to school 
up to the age of eighteen. We believe strongly in the home. All 
roads lead from the home. We are in favor of the ‘‘back to the home’’ 
movement and we are trying strictly to enforce our laws. We believe 


in law enforcement, and we also realize that a law unless backed by 
public sentiment is dead. So our highest hope lies in lifting the 
average man and woman to higher planes of living and thinking. 


ILLINOIS. 
ORAL REPORT BY A. L. BOWEN. 

The principal legislative act last year was the creation of the 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics which is attached to the State Charities 
Commission. I believe this is the pioneer bureau. The validity of the 
women’s ten-hour law is to be decided this week by the Supreme 
Court. Inasmuch as the validity of the law as affecting certain in- 
dustries has been upheld by the Court, it is believed that the Court 
will uphold this law which is of general application to all women. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which went into effect this year, promises 
good results. The legislature in special session made some necessary 
amendments and employers of labor have accepted the terms of the law. 


INDIANA. 
MISS LAURA GREELY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY MES. JOHN B. ELAM. 
Indiana has little that is new to report. The legislature of 1911 
found very little money to use for state institutions. The epileptic 
village has a small appropriation for new buildings. The tuberculosis 
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hospital has been progressing satisfactorily and has almost reached its 
maximum capacity. Two legislative commissions are at work, one 
studying industrial education and the other investigating the need of a 
state work house. Plans for the new children’s hospital to the State 
‘by Mrs. Long, have been adopted and it will probably be built this 
summer. It is to include a ward for children who are suffering from 
incipient mental disease. 

The churches, the clubs and the public generally have taken more 
than usual interest this year in social welfare. One result is the 
organizations here and there of social workers. Three organizations 
of a state-wide nature are taking up respectfully improved housing, 
charity organizations and tuberculosis. 


IOWA. 
ORAL REPORT BY W. L. KUSER. 


Iowa does not have the complex problems of housing and immi- 
gration, ete., that our states on the coast have. But we nevertheless 
have our problems, and we try to meet them in a way which conforms 
to modern ideals. Our compulsory education law has been enforced 
more rigidly during the past year than ever before. Our Juvenile Court 
laws have also received attention and more boys and girls are being 


looked after by probation officers of Juvenile Courts than in previous 
years. During the past year we have had an intense social awakening 
which showed itself in the State Conference which was the best we ever 
had. Our indeterminate sentence law has been working admirably. 
Also the suspended sentence law which judges have taken advantage of. 
The wife desertion law is a valuable acquisition to our statutes. We 
realize that an institution to be properly conducted must have adequate 
farm land and facilities, and the last General Assembly appropriated 
forty thousand dollars for land in different parts of the State for 
State institutions. Our penitentiaries are being modernized. 


KANSAS. 
CHARLES W. GIBBS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY CHARLES D. SHUKERS. 

The most important thing we have in view is the tuberculosis san- 
itarium that will be located this summer. There is a fresh air camp, 
a private organization, at Topeka, and this is fighting tuberculosis 
effectively. The organized charities at Topeka and Wichita are doing 
excellent work. The last Legislature made a small appropriation for 
an asylum for the dangerous insane. The Board has just built a 
$100,000 Psychopathic Hospital at Topeka. This has all the accepted 
up-to-date apparatus. We also have a law making it a felony for a 
husband to desert his wife and family, or for any parent to fail or 
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neglect or refuse to support the family. Wife desertion has become 
very uppopular with us, and these laws are working out well. Another 
law that was passed in 1911, and that is perhaps the most important 
one in this connection, provides that poor children having curable 
maladies or needing surgical assistance, can be taken to Rosedale 
Medical Hospital, which is an adjunct to the State University, and 
that there they can receive free treatment. The law also provides that 
children may be sent from the State institutions, and we have sent 
a number. 

The social outlook is particularly bright at this time. Kansas is 
one of the few states where the prohibitory law has been in force 
long enough to produce appreciable results. It has been on our statute 
books so long that many of our young men have grown to manhood and 
have never seen a saloon. In this state prohibition has decreased crime 
and increased the credit of individuals and has improved industrial con- 
ditions generally. There is on deposit in the banks of Kansas $108.00 
per capita for every man, woman and child in the state. And in point 


of illiteracy Kansas has the lowest per cent. of any State in the Union 
with one exception. 


KENTUCKY. 
MISS FRANCES INGRAM, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY CHARLES STRUTT. 


Following a splendid child labor law enacted two years ago, the 
legislature passed a law to prohibit women working more than ten 
hours a day. An appropriation of $15,000.00 was made for the pur- 
pose of educating the people against tuberculosis by means of a traveling 
exhibit in a railroad car in charge of a specialist lecturer; this makes 
trips throughout the state, staying in each town as long as necessary. 
Another new law provides for a parental home for dependent children 
so they will not have to mingle with the delinquents. Last year the 
Government admitted Kentucky into the zone of vital statistics, and 
the state is now ahead of any state in the south in that respect, with a 
good system of recording births and deaths. We have Woman’s Suffrage 
in school elections and our school system has been taken out of the 
hands of politicians. This was done by the good women of our state 
and city. 

The educational wave sweeping Kentucky and wiping out its 
illiteracy; the improvement in the character of the constructive work on 
the part of its institutions; the legislation in behalf of working women; 
and the religious movements leaving their imprint on the community— 
all these forces, it would seem, ought to make a better city and state, 
but at present this doesn’t seem to be the case, because the political 
situation is very bad and promises to remain so for some time. 


LA.—ME. 


LOUISIANA. 
MISS LILLIAN FRIEND, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The people of Louisiana have, on the whole, only become alive to the 
need of organized charity in recent years, but they now seem to take 
a fair amount of interest in the charities which have been organized, 
the newer ones being fairly well supported by the public. There are a 
great many sectarian organizations in the city and state, but the outlook 
for the future is promising. Each year the public becomes more widely 
awake to the many urgent social needs. 


MAINE. 
EDWIN P. WENTWORTH, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY FRANCIS H. HILLER. 


A children’s hospital has recognized that its obligation to children 
is not ended when they leave the hospital. The hospital has become 
affiliated with the Children’s Committee of Organization including two- 
thirds of the child-helping agencies of the state, providing mutual 
assistance in placing children in family homes. After leaving the 
hospitals, the children are visited regularly and reports are made of 
their progress, and the parents are urged to follow the instructions for 
home treatment, and wherever necessary to have the children return 
to the hospital. Portland has organized playgrounds and has a loan 
company to compete with the loan shark. The first milk station has 
been established in Portland, and a visitor engaged to inspect and to 
secure sanitary conditions in the homes. Last week Portland raised 
$25,000 for a building for boys’ clubs. The probation system has re- 
ceived great help from the action of one of the judges, who has called 
volunteers in to assist in probation in cases of young men. The State 
Conference of Charities has taken a new lease of life by its affiliation 
with other organizations such as the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, the 
Child Labor Committee, and the Prison Reform Association. 

The social outlook in Maine is encouraging, not so much on ac- 
count of recent improvements in social conditions as in the progress 
that has been made in arousing the average citizen from his lethargy, 
imbuing him with a deeper sense of his responsibility for civie condi- 
tions, and placing in his hands the effective instruments by whch he 
can make his influence felt. Within recent years the initiative and 
referendum laws have given the individual voter a power and placed upon 
him a responsibility he has not known before. The corrupt practices 
act of 1911 will, it is believed, do much to free politics from corrup- 
tion. A direct primaries law which will enable the voter to express 
his choice in nominating candidates for public office was refused passage 
by the legislature of 1911, but it was triumphantly enacted by an over- 
whelming majority of the people at the referendum last autumn. The 
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people have been so busy in effecting these changes in political methods 
that they have not given to social needs as much attention as they 
might otherwise have done; but they feel more and more keenly their 
own personal responsibility for the wrong social conditions prevailing 
all about them, and they perceive with clearer vision what powerful 
weapons they possess with which to fight these evils. 


MANITOBA. 
ORAL REPORT BY J. H. FALK. 

In the western provinces of the Dominion immigration is thirty 
times greater in proportion to the population that it ever was in the 
United States at any time, and multiplying proportionaely. In legisla- 
tion during the past twelve months we have secured the passage of 
an act entitled the Illegitimate Children’s Act, a Matrons’ Act covering 
bastardy and one which has followed closely the English act, recom- 
mended by the poor law commission in England, by which the mother 
of the child is not bound to collect from the father. An act entitled 
‘*Wives and Children’s and Matrons’ Act,’’ covers desertion and non- 
support. We have a much improved housing law. The neglected 
children’s law has been amended and now requires accurate reports 
from all institutions caring for children. A provincial sanitarium for 
advanced consumptives has been established. We have increased the 
size of our insane asylums to make proper division of cases. We 
have established two industrial homes for wayward girls. We now 
have free dental clinics. We have a permanent housing and social 
service committee. We have a permanent supervisor of playgrounds 
and twelve playgrounds. We have laid the foundation of a school of 
philanthropy for divinity students. Our mayor at a recent social service 
meeting pledged himself to the appointment of a social service commis- 
sion, and segregation was brought in as a municipal issue in Winnipeg. 


MARYLAND. 
NATHANIAL G. GRASTY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY H. WIRT STEELE. 

The legislature gave us a ten-hour law for women and provided 
that the laws be enforced through women inspectors. Among the 
new laws is a child labor law with a compulzory education law that 
fits it; one creating a people’s court, which supersedes the old justice 
court system; an employers liability law (although most of the teeth 
had been carefully extracted from it before the legislature passed it) ; 
a new bastardy law and several amendments to our chattel loan laws. 
The legislature provided for the completion of the scheme for state care 
of the insane and feeble minded by a loan of $800,000.00. Another 
loan of $600,000.00 for a state normal school, and one of the same 
amount to found at Johns Hopkins University a State School of Tech- 
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nology. Also $100,000.00 to complete and endow a state tuberculosis 
sanatorium and to make the beginning of a state scheme for the care 
of advanced cases. Some of our social needs are additional provision 
for dealing with inebriates, a state farm for negro consumptives, ade- 
quate provision for advanced consumptives, minimum wage law, a bureau 
of municipal research, a law for adequate workmen’s compensation, an 
industrial commission for Maryland, separate provision for criminal in- 
sane, physical and mental inspection of school children, a housing act 
good as to tenements and one and two family houses, ample provision 
for efficient inspectors for the enforcement of existing laws, a detention 


home for juvenile court, an epileptic colony, a state institution for negro 
feeble minded children. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
JOSEPH LEE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Here is the significance of the chief lessons of the Lawrence strike. 
They are four: ‘‘Successful effort of the unskilled immigrant to rise 
to a higher wage standard. The necessity of bringing his standard 
of living up to his wage, and of increasing his productive capacity so as 
to raise both later on. The danger of tolerance, toward the advocacy 
of anarchy and crime by one group of sympathizers; toward the over- 
reaching of authority and the breach of the law by the other. The 
necessity of organic neighborhood upbuilding and federation of neigh- 
borhood groups as the only way of establishing community of interests 
across ways and across lines.’’ We have been having legislation and 
attempted legislation bearing on the family. For the family, we have 
first a state-wide housing agitation. As part of that we gained this 
year a permissive law allowing any town to adopt such housing regula- 
tions as it thinks best—local option in this respect. We have a ‘model 
law for towns with a referendum so they will not have three hundred 
different laws, and the sanity of courts and architects may be preserved. 
We have the playground referendum law, by which every town that 
accept it will have to start a playground. It has been extended from 
places of ten thousand down to the five thousand line. There has been 
a new State Hospital for Hopeful Inebriates, which when completed 
includes a thousand-acre colony for resigned inebriates. Boston has 
started a campaign on bad teeth; the first idea is to exalt the tooth 
brush. There has been a study of the question of the minimum wage 
and the tariff, but trade in labor is still free. 


MICHIGAN. 
J. B. MONTGOMERY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
During the year we have put into practice some legislation of prev- 
ious years. For instance, public and private charities and hospitals 
having to do with children are now under the general supervision of 
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the State Board of Corrections and Charities. Agents who have super- 
visory charge of children are appointed by the Governor, but only on 
the recommendation of the State Board of Charities. With regard to 
corrections the greatest social need in Michigan, is something to pre- 
vent the increase of defectives. Our institution at Lapeer for feeble- 
minded children has a capacity of 900, and at present there are a 
thousand, and as many more want to get in. At a recent special 
session of the State Legislature a bill was passed providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State by which women shall be 
allowed to vote. I think at the coming fall election this will be carried 
by a rousing majority and then we hope our sisters will help us to 
solve these intricate social problems which perplex us men so sorely. 


MINNESOTA. 
A. T, GUTRIDGE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
ORAL REPORT BY R. T. SOLENSTEN. 


There has been no session of the legislature since the last report, 
but much of the legislation of a year ago has gone into effect 
since that date. Among them the detention hospitals built in connection 
with three of the state hospitals for the insane. These are to receive 
patients who are not committed, but who go voluntarily to be ex- 
amined and treated for mental trouble. An appropriation of $5,000.00 to 
study the causes of feeble-minded, insanity and criminality has placed 
a worker in the field. Nine counties have voted sums ranging from 
$100 to $600 for the employment of visiting county nurses in the 
homes of consumptives. In one of these counties a complete house-to- 
house study was made and a specialist sent by the State Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society. The publication of the report of the Minneapolis Vice 
Commission was given to the public in July, 1911. It led to the elim. 
ination of the segregated districts. 


MISSOURI. 
W. T. CROSS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Missouri is making great progress since we learned a few years 
ago to criticise ourselves. This is not a legislative year in Missouri, 
so we are turning our attention to the development of public opinion, 
and making good progress. The State Board of Charities has adopted 
as its slogan: ‘‘Popular knowledge of public institutions is the only 
sure guaranty of their efficient administration.’’ We have had child 
welfare exhibitions in Kansas City and St. Louis. The great handicap 
for social work is not having revenue sufficient from the state sources 
to carry on the things we wouud like to undertake. We are developing 
social centers, getting the social use of school buildings evenings. We 
have had special progress in the larger cities. In St. Louis we have a 
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central council of social agencies. St. Joseph also is organizing its 
charitable system. We nave adopted the county unit system in tuber- 
eulosis work. Our State Conference of Charities and Corrections is 


gaining rapidly. There is a movement for the abolition of jails and 
almshouses. 


NEBRASKA. 
A. W. CLARK, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The Albert law which one year ago I promised to tell you of 
contemplates the absolute abolishment of the social evil and recognizes 
that segregation of this vice is itself a vice. There is not now in 
our state any red-light district in any city. As far as the metropolis 
is concerned the law is still on trial. The majority of the business men 
are ready to go back to segregation, but the majority of the county 
officials and social workers feel that the sum total of results justifies 
the law and are not willing to go back to the old system. Reports 
from the smaller towns and cities, show unanimity of judgment that 
the law has been efficient and there is no disposition to go back. On the 
14th of March, occurred the murder of our penitentiary warden and 
two of his assistants, and two or three others. This has aroused the 
state and caused our Governor to secure efficiency in management and 
in prison discipline. This terrible disaster resulted from laxity in dis- 
cipline and inefficiency in management. Another result following this 
is that the question of state supervision and management is submitted 
to the people, and the question of a State Board of Control will be 
voted upon in November. The employers’ liability law has been suc- 
cessful, and a few weeks ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision affirming the constitutionality of the judgment 
awarding $10,000.00 to an employe of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
in Omaha, notwithstanding the fact that the defense established con- 
tributory negligence on part of other employes and on part of the injured 


man. This law is quoted as a matter of great rejoicing for the work- 
ing people of our state. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WILLIAM J. AHERN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As to the result of legislation reported last year the child labor 
law is being enforced. That law has been carefully thought out by 
the friends of the measure and the officials having it in charge. They 
followed the matter so closely that in one city immediately after its 
enforcement, 1,500 additional children attended the schools. The 
opposition which had existed to the law formerly on the statute book, 
which was not comprehensive, has changed almost completely, and the 
larger and smaller manufacturers who have been in the habit of em- 
ploying children have joined with the officials in the enforcement of 
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the law. The tuberculosis hospital which was provided for advanced 
eases, has proved to be a great help not only to the patient, but in 
removing him where he can have special treatment, and so relieve his 
family. 

There seems to be no diminution of public interest in the social 
welfare. The last State Conference of Charities and Corrections, which 


recently convened in Laconia, was the largest and most enthusiastic 
ever held. 


NEW JERSEY. 
C. L. STONAKER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

We have an appropriation for research work in aid of institutions, 
both laboratory and field work, in the tracing of family histories of 
insane, epileptics, feeble-minded and wayward. Legislation requires 
proper records in prisons and jails; provides that counties must establish 
hospital for tuberculosis patients within six months, and gives boards 
of health authority to remove such cases as may be dangerous to the 
family. The prison labor commission is to report. A mandatory law 
for first-class counties to establish separate juvenile courts, detention 
homes and the appointment of guardians to commit children. Another 
law makes guardians and parents responsible for delinquency in chil- 
dren. The Woman’s Reformatory, which received an appropriation a 
year ago, will be ready for occupancy this fall. Physicians are required 
to report epileptics to the State Board of Health and the state will 
assume care. The county prisoners are to work on roads. Inspection 
of bakeries, factories, laundries, ete. The law requires report of occu- 
pational diseases by physicians. Validity of the sterilization law is 
about to be tested in the courts. The disorderly person act has been 
enlarged in its scope to include street corner and trolley car rough 
house gangs. 

The poor laws of the state running back to colonial days had 
never been codified until an entirely new act was passed last year, 
which brought in all the features of the old law worth saving with 
necessary additions. A year’s operation of this law required some 
amendments, which were obtained. Against the advice of social workers 
the settlement feature was changed from one year to five years. Over- 
seers of the poor are now required, by law, to keep detailed records, 
make specific investigations and file annual reports. As the result of 
this legislation, the overseers of the poor have formed a state associa 
tion for conference and have had several meetings during the past year. 

The incurable act of last year was amended this year. It provides 
that indigent patients suffering from Locomotor Ataxia, chronic Rheu- 
matism, Paralysis and other similar incurable diseases may apply to the 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections for state support. Hearing 
on such application is made by a commission appointed by the 
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local county courts, and the courts issue an order granting or refusing 
such application. The commissioner must expend $365.00 per annum when 
so ordered by the court to care for any indigent, incurable person. 
This law was vetoed by Governor Wilson and passed over his veto. 


NEW YORK. 
ROBERT W. HILL, ALBANY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Although our state is very large, containing over one-tenth of the 
total population of the United States, we are endeavoring to measure 
our progress by the number of new institutions which we are establish- 
ing from year to year. Taking this measure since the last report to 
the National Conference, we have made provision for two new institu- 
tions of the reformatory class. One is the farm colony, to which may 
be committed tramps and vagrants and thus an attempt will be made 
to lessen the evil of trampery. The other institution will provide 
proper training for young male misdemeanants over the age of sixteen 
and under the age of twenty-one, for whom no present provision is made 
other than the almshouse and the common jail. Other measures of 
progress are the reconstruction in part of the laws relating to insanity, 
by which the Commission in Lunacy is reorganized under the new name 
of the State Hospital Commission, thus doing away with the old ob- 
jectionable name and giving an index to the work as being the work of 
the hospital. But more important than that is the preventive measures 
which have been made a law in our state by reason of legislation, in- 
tended to prevent the propagation of the unfit, the so-called steriliza- 
tion law. It may not yet be in such form as to meet all the needs for 
such work, but at least it is now upon our statute books, and it can be 
so modified and so enlarged and so corrected where found defective 
that it will become a work of real value in the direction of preventing 
the increase of defectives and confirmed criminalistic families, and so 
become a measure for which generations to come will look with thank- 
fulness to the legislation of the year 1912. Another measure of the same 
character is the establishment of a Bureau by the State Board of Chari- 
ties to take especial charge of the statistical and investigation work 
which bears upon the defective and criminal classes throughout the 
state. The various state institutions are also doing work in this same 
direction. It is proposed that all shall be correlated, and through the 


Central Bureau there shall be gathered all the facts bearing upon de- 
fectives. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
MISS DAISY DENSON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The social outlook was never so wide in scope nor so bright. We 
hope for all things good, and so many forces are at work for uplift 
that we cannot safely predict just what we may not do. For several 
years this state has built a new schoolhouse every day including Sun- 


days. We are preparing for compulsory education for black and white. 


17 
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Our school term was lengthened last year, although still too short. 
Compulsory attendance has been enforced under some local laws, and it 
is only a question of a few years until all our children will be edu- 
cated. Health work has been increased enormously. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
0. E. M’CRACKEN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Charity organization is attracting more attention this year than 
ever before in North Dakota, and we now have a good juvenile law 
with good officers. Our law on non-support is doing a great deal for us, 
as it gives the offender from one to three years in the penitentiary. 
We now have C. O. 8. in Grand Forks, Fargo, Valley City and Minot and 
maybe more. 


OHIO. 
H. H, SHIRER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


We reported last year that a bill had been passed creating a Board of 
Administration for all state institutions, save one. This Board has been 
in operation less than a year, taking actual control on the 15th of 
August, 1911. At this time it is impossible to give a complete state- 
ment as to whether it has been a success or a failure. The Board has been 
so occupied with financial matters and the members have been so busy they 
have not had time to consider inside details and management. Another 
law which we have worked at is what is known as the Pay Patient 
Act. The operation of this act devolves on the Board of State Chari 
ties. We expected a great deal of trouble from it but we are pleased to 
say that our troubles were largely imaginary. I think the success of 
our work has been due to the careful and painstaking efforts of the 
trained social worker in charge of that special department. There is 
improvement in co-operation among the private charity organizations 
and public relief, particularly in Toledo and Cincinnati, which have 
organized centers of social agency. The Ohio Penitentiary is still on 
the same spot. The Board has decided that there shall be no more 
expenditure for extensive remodelling. We hope the next General As- 
sembly may provide for a new site in a rural district. A Liability Act 
for Workingmen is being worked out by our State Board. The Supreme 
Court has sustained the Act and we expect to report something next year. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HOBART HUSON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY M. 0. HAPPER. 

During the last year we secured a decree from one of our highest 
courts stating specifically that no child under the age of sixteen can 
commit a crime. Other courts have interfered, but we have that 
specific decree. 


The Third Legislature passed a bill creating the Office of Public 
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Defender of the State of Oklahoma. Pressure was brought on the 
Governor and the finally vetoed the bill, although we have been able to 
show that the bill became a law without his signature several days 
before he vetoed it. We are assuming that Oklahoma has a Public De- 
fender, and in order to quiet the Governor’s conscience we have a case 
pending in the Supreme Court which will declare whether we are right 
or wrong in our contention. 

We have secured Supreme Court decisions which make a very broad 
definition of the words ‘‘minor orphan children,’’ so that under our 
law we may intervene in behalf of children who have guardians handling 
their estate, although one or both parents may be living. 


OREGON. 
MRS. MILLIE R. TRUMBULL, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY MISS FRITCHARD. 

Oregon at the present time, in common with the other states of 
the Pacific Coast, is very wide awake in anticipation of the remark- 
able changes which will come to that coast with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, when it is believed a more or less large portion of the 
foreign population which has heretofore poured into the states of the 
Atlantic Coast, will come to the Pacific slope. We desire to avert the 
conditions that have obtained in the Eastern States, and that means 
united and heroic action. Owing to the splendid work of Governor 
West and his honor system, prisoners are out on the roads and in camps 
working, and at various state institutions.* The old contract system 
has been abolished and at the prison there is a school of letters which 
every prisoner is able to take part in. The old laundry shops will soon 
be turned into school rooms for the prisoners. Whether or not Oregon 
will continue to inflict capital punishment will be decided by the people 
this fall. There is a state-wide agitation for a minimum wage board. A 
campaign for social hygiene is being carried on, also a campaign for 
playgrounds under the auspices of the Congress of Mothers. The Port- 
land Social Service Council is the banding together of all our social 
agencies; thirty-two agencies are represented in this Council. Our 
Municipal Department for the Public Safety of Women has done splen- 
did work and also revealed the condition of the white slave traffic. We 
expect to initiate a housing campaign. We want not only better, but 
ideal housing laws, because our city is now without slums and we hope 
we may never have any. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARL KELSEY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

During the present year we are building two new asylums for the 
insane, one of which is for the criminal insane. We have a commission 
at work which will recommend legislation for the establishment of farm 
colonies and segregation of feeble-minded. The State Department of 


*See paper on “The Honor System,” page 195. 
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Health has taken care of some 1,200 tuberculosis patients. They will 
open another colony at Creston on top of the Alleghanies and another 
at Hamberg, in Berks County. We hope the next legislature will give 
us a reformatory for women. We are working for these laws and doing 
everything possible to take care of our insane and tuberculosis patients, 
and all the other charity patients. There is evident a growing interest 
throughout the state. Many private citizens are actively participating 
in forward movements and many public officials are taking up local con- 
ditions with new vigor. In Philadelphia, the new Pandering Act is 
meeting with some success. 

A small step toward the control of the excessive state subsidies to 
institutions and societies which are provided in the state, may be seen 
in a law which forbids any such subsidy to unincorporated societies 
which may be formed after the passage of this act. A companion bill 
which provided for the control of incorporations of the kind by the 
State Board of Charities, unfortunately failed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
THOMAS B, MAYMON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY JAMES B. WILLIAMS, 


A Central Board of Control of the state institutions was created 
this year. It deals with physical matters only. An appropriation of 
$25,000.00 was made to be used by the State Board of Charities in ex- 
traditing deserters. Permission was granted the city of Providence to 
create a recreation commission, which is to have supervision of all rec- 
reational activities. A workman’s compensation law was enacted. The 
tuberculosis association has been established in practically every town 
in Rhode Island as well as a visiting nurse association. Investigation 
is being conducted into the degenerate population. The Board of State 
Charities has just completed a Reception Hospital for the Insane. 

The social outlook in Rhode Island is very encouraging. The State 
Legislature has just closed its annual session and several important 
and valuable laws have been enacted, which point to the betterment of 
social conditions and the welfare of the public in general. The number 
of Anti-Tuberculosis, and District Nursing Associations is increasing in 
this state. Nearly every city and town has an association for the 
suppression of Tuberculosis and several have a District Nursing Asso- 
ciation and in some instances, the two kinds of work are done by one 
organization. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
A. T. JAMISON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The greatest need of the state is either a State Board of Charities 
or else a State Board of Control. Then the next most urgent need is 
a State school for incorrigible girls. 


TENN.—TEX.—UTAH—VT. 


TENNESSEE. 
E. P. ANDERSON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Tennessee has had the honor of entertaining the first Southern 
Sociological Congress held in this country. The Southern Congress has 
a membership of 500. Tennessee in its penal and reformatory institu- i. 
tions is backward, but we know it, and we are on the way to mend. The 
Tennessee State Conference of Charities and Correction will meet this '” 
fall. The Juvenile Court development is fairly well started and will be 
much more developed in the next few years. Tennessee is laying stress 
on medical charities. Last year the newly installed milk dispensaries 
saved hundreds of babies in Memphis. As to tuberculosis, we are be- 
ginning to combat that disease. There will be built in Shelby County 
a sanitarium for 200 patients. Shelby County spent $2,000,000 in the d 
last two years on public charitable and penal institutions. There has F 
been development along the C. O. S. line, particularly in Memphis. That 
movement is spreading rapidly throughout Tennessee and neighboring \q 
states. 3 


TEXAS. 
J. L. GREEN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


We haven’t done very much but the Penitentiary Commission has 
abolished contract labor. We met with the Southwestern Tuberculosis 
Association and this resulted in a State Sanatorium in Texas. We have 
in process of construction two juvenile homes. These things may seem 
to you crude, but we don’t know very much down here and we are will- 
ing to learn. We are ready to expend $5,000,000 in the cause of social 
welfare, and we expect to be encouraged next year when you meet with 
us in Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 
ORAL REPORT BY HENRY GARDNER. 


In the past year we have established a home for the feeble-minded. 
Placing out of dependent children is being successfully done. A great 
number of dependent boys and girls have been placed in good homes. 
In three of our largest counties we have established detention homes for 
delinquent children. 


7 i il at 


VERMONT. 
REV. J. EDWARD WRIGHT, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The past year has shown some gain in the enforcement of the laws 
already on our statute books, notably those pertaining to health and 
the care of the dipsomaniacs in the state hospital for insane, and to the 
requirement of labor by those committed to our county jails. The high- 
ways have been greatly improved under competent supervision. A large 
number of meetings of an instructive and inspiring nature have been 
held throughout the state under the auspices of the State Board of 
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Health, the commissioner of agriculture and the superintendent of edu- 
cation, and these have resulted in considerable quickening of the public 
interest in the best things. 


VIRGINIA. 
J. T. MASTIN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY MISS L. F. PRICE. 

The 1912 session of the General Assembly had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to take some very forward steps in the way of charitable and 
correctional legislation. Owing to the tremendous social awakening in 
the state, a flood of bills were introduced, one to prohibit the marriage 
of defectives, one to establish a state custodial home for the feeble- 
minded, bills providing more stringent regulation of woman and child 
labor, bills to make state institutions of the now privately owned in- 
dustrial schools, a bill to abolish county and city almshouses, substitut- 
ing district homes or infirmaries. Several bills were presented to do 
away with contract labor and also to increase the convict road force, to 
extend the use of both juvenile and adult probation. On account of 
the lack of money at the disposal of the legislature and press of other 
business, many important bills were shelved this year; but we are glad 
to say that Virginia is now putting into effect a very thorough Vital 
Statistics law. We have the law appropriating money to begin a state 
institution for the custodial care of feeble-minded women, also a law 
providing surgical aid and treatment for indigent crippled and de- 
formed persons. The woman and child labor laws were somewhat im- 
proved this year, the juvenile and adult probation laws were extended 
to include small towns and magisterial districts, and the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections was given authority to place certain juvenile 
delinquents in family homes under supervision. In addition all the state 
institutions were improved somewhat and the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
was provided with funds for a well equipped infirmary. 

The city of Richmond has recently opened the first juvenile court 
in the state, and has had the city charter amended so as to provide a 
workhouse to take the place of the old city jail. 

Several new private philanthropies have come into existence during 
the year, among them a movement on the part of the Federated Colored 
Women’s Clubs to establish a much needed reform school for colored 
girls. A Housing Commission in Richmond is planning to conduct a 
thorough survey of the city with recommendation for a more stringent 
housing code and the enforcement of same. 


WASHINGTON. 
MISS VIRGINIA M’MECHAN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The state of Washington is facing the most momentous issue that 
confronts any section of the United States to-day. Upon the shores of 
this new commonwealth has advanced the tide of immigration, and it 
is coming to a people who are unprepared in many ways to meet it, but 
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a people who will handle their social problems as they level their forests 
and cut down their hills. The population is 1,141,990. Of these 240,000 
are foreign-born. One-third of this foreign population come from Great 
Britain and Canada, while that from the south of Europe scarcely ex- 
ceeds five thousand. It requires no very vivid imagination to picture 
what the opening of the Panama Canal will bring to the Pacific coast 
within the next ten years, when 200,000 or 300,000 immigrants will be 
landed on our shore. No section of the country offers such promise as 
the Pacific Northwest. It is a section that has not yet bred any slums or 
tenement evils. The housing problem is in its infancy. The death rate 
is low. Climatic conditions are favorable and offer a field worthy of the 
best constructive thought that this country can give. The Pacific 
Northwest thinks that it voices its best thought when it asks the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction to hold its 1913 meeting 
in the City of Seattle, a city that might easily become the fair city of 
the future, toward which kindly social thought is directed. A construc- 
tive program is outlined for the City of Seattle, a program that will not 
differ materially from those followed by the east. 


WISCONSIN. 
M. J. TAPPINS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ORAL REPORT BY A. J. HUTTON. 

The child labor law has been amended so that the age limit of boys 
is raised to 17 and that of girls to 18. The newsboys act has been im- 
proved. The general question of eight-hour-day for children has been 
settled. The first step has been taken toward a Woman’s Reformatory. 
An important step has been taken toward a minimum wage act. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Law is in active operation. The playground, 
social center, and other welfare movements have all been increased and 
helped. The State Conference of Charities and Correction has been 
raised up and resuscitated and put into shape. There is today an active 

movement to abolish the so-called red light districts in cities. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, ETC. 


ARrK.—See general report, page 500, as to result of the State Confer- 
ence of Charities upon the A. C. movement. 


F'La.—Associated Charities have been formed at Sanford, West Palm 
Beach and Kissimmee. 


IpaHO—Boise maintains a Charity Organization Society. 


Inp.—New Associated Charities at Rushville and Indiana Harbor. Indi- 
ana now has a State Federation of Charity Organizations Societies, 
with offices in Indianapolis. 

Ky.—The Associated Charities of Louisville has increased both its income 
and its work in the past year. The Case Committee, meeting weekly, 


is bringing about spirit of co-operation among the thirteen organiza- 
tions represented, 
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NEB.—Two new C. O. S. reported at Hastings and at Norfolk. 
N. C.—C. O. 8. have been formed at Kinston and Rocky Mount. 


Oxn10—In Akron relief of the poor from public funds and by the Asso- 
ciated Charities have been merged under one superintendent. 
In Cincinnati the outdoor poor relief department has been 
abolished and relief is granted at public expense only upon the 
recommendation of the Associated Charities. 


PENNA.—The Registration Bureau in Philadelphia, maintained by sev- 
eral of the charitable societies, began operations in September, 1911, 
and has had great success. 

In the opposition which the Associated Charities has en- 
countered in Pittsburg, the country is witnessing what will prob- 
ably be the last manifestation of this characteristic spirit in a 
city of such size and importance. The Relief Association, which 
succeeded in checking several previous attempts to develop the 
Charity Organization Movement, has attacked the present  suc- 
cessful movement on the basis that the work of the Relief Society 
has always included the essentials of the C. O. S., has been one 
of the most perfect and satisfactory works of its kind in the 
country, has demonstrated its excellence by giving directly to the 
needy eighty-six per cent. of all the funds it receives and has 
expressed the natural resentment of the community at an alien 
Associated Charities foisted upon the city by outsiders. This opposi- 
tion reached a dramatic climax in January when a private conference 
planned by the Charities Endorsement Committee was diverted into 
a public meeting of critics of the Association, whose ill-founded 
objections were given large publicity. Representatives of the As- 
sociated Charities feel now that the worst is over and that the 
four years of successful work, completed April 21, 1912, afford 
a solid foundation for the steady upbuilding of the movement. Its 


first secretary has resigned with a purpose to remove personalities 
and to clarify the issue. 


I.—An interesting development in Charity Organization work in 
Rhode Island has been the development of societies to cover a 
group of towns. Two such organizations have been perfected, 
one to cover the towns in the Pawtuxet Valley and another to 
cover the towns surrounding Georgiaville. 


S. C.—There is an awakening upon the subject of local charity organiza- 
tions. Columbia, Greenwood, Chester and Orangeburg have or 


ganized and have secured, or are endeavoring to secure, paid 
secretaries. 


WasH.—The C. O. S. of Seattle has an efficient housing committee. The 


A. C. of Tacoma operates a day nursery. The A. C. of Spokane, 
operates a T. B. sanatorium. 


BLIND AND DEAF. 


Ark.—Reports advance in trade instruction at the institute for deaf 
mutes and the school for the blind. 

Det.—The Blind Commission has secured larger accommodations and 4 
store with rooms for weaving and other industries. 


Fia.—A large addition to the Blind School at St. Augustine is being 
erected. 
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IpAHo—The legislature appropriated thirty thousand dollars for the 
erection of a building to be used in connection with the Idaho 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, located at Gooding. Effort 
is being made to unite all the schools for the blind in the use 
of one system of point writing. 


Inp.—The State School for the Deaf moved to its fine new buildings 
north of Indianapolis in October, 1911. 


N. J.—A State Association for the Blind, with headquarters at Mont- 
clair, was organized during the year to co-operate with the State 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections. The state has never 
provided for the education of the blind except by boarding out. 
The State Commissioner of Education is now authorized to provide 
for the higher education of blind persons and may expend $500.00 
per annum per student. The school law is amended to provide for 
the employment of teachers for special classes of the deaf and of 
children three or more years below normal. 


CHILD WELFARE, CHILDREN’S ORGANIZATIONS, ETC. 


D. C.—A Children’s Council has been organized. This is an organization 
of social workers representing agencies interested in the welfare 
of children in their homes. The Council works through standing 
committees and a paid field secretary. During the past year it has 
taken an active part in co-operation with other agencies in the in- 
vestigation of recreation, child labor and truancy. 


Fia.—The Children’s Home Society has hecome a state-wide educational 
social force. A Juvenile Protective Association has been organized 
at Jacksonville and is doing fine work. 


IpAnO—The Children’s Home Finding and Aid Society is located at 
Boise. 


Inp.—‘‘The Children’s Bureau’’ has been formed. 


Kan.—A new law provides for the surgical treatment of children at the 
hospital of the University Medical School at Rosedale. Treatments 


are free, but charge is made for care and maintenance while at 
the hospital. 


Ky.—Acts making the following appropriations were passed: 

An Act to appropriate an additional $20,000 for the benefit of 
the Children’s Home Society, for the support and maintenance of 
pee ay and destitute children—making a total appropriation of 
50,000. 

An Act to increase the appropriation for the Kentucky Home 
Society for Colored Children from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. 

A committee is planning a child-welfare conference for next 
November. The Conference which has its plans well under way, will 
follow the lines of the New York and Chicago exhibits. 

The Boy Scout organization in Louisville has established a 
central office and appointed a paid field secretary. 


MAInE—The W. C. T. U. has recently opened a temporary home for 
children at Gardner. Those who are homeless will be placed out. 
A movement has just begun in Portland for raising $50,000 to 
buy or build a permanent home for the Boy’s Club of the city. 


Mp.—The Maryland Children’s Aid Society has been established. 
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a. successful child welfare exhibits held at Kansas City and 
t. Louis. 

Ordinance passed in St. Louis establishing an unpaid Board of 
Children’s Guardians who will employ five paid agents under civil 
service to care for and place in family homes all dependent children 
and pension destitute widows, and who will supervise the city institu- 
tion for delinquent children. 


J.—Provisions against the importation of dependent children are 
waived in the interest of blind children under the age of twelve to 
enable a national association to operate a home in New Jersey. 
Restrictions, however, are included in the law which enable the 
State Commissioner of Charities to keep informed of the operations 
of this particular association. 


. C.—Our orphanages, most of them, are much like boarding schools, 
the children returning to friends in the vacations. They are not 
trained to be servants but in many cases are given a college educa- 
tion. The child labor and manufacturers’ committees have agreed 
upon proposed legislation to come before the Assembly next winter. 


On10—The commission to codify the laws relating to children and to 
recommend amendments will conclude its labors about August 1. It 
is expected their recommendations will comprise a plan for state 
supervision and placing of dependent children. 


OKLA.—The Third Legislature greatly enlarged the powers and duties 
of the Commissioner in regard to orphan children. The Commis- 
sioner is empowered to intervene as ‘‘Next Friend’’ in behalf of 
every orphan minor child when it appears to her that their estates 
are mismanaged or dishonestly handled. Under this amendment 
the Department has intervened in over three thousand cases of 
which about two thousand are pending. The result of the suits 
finally disposed of is the recovery of seventy thousand dollars in 
cash from dishonest guardians and the re-deeding of a hundred and 
fifteen thousand acres of land. We have secured Supreme Court de- 
cisions which make very broad definitions of the word ‘‘minor or- 
phan children,’’ so that under our law we can intervene in behalf of 
children who have guardians handling their estates, although one 
or both of their parents may be living. 


PENNA.—The Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society has organized local 
Societies in Dauphin and Montour Counties. The Pennsylvania 
Home for Orphans and Friendless Children has a new charter under 
the name of the Juniata Valley Children’s Aid Society, and will 
emphasize placing out work, the institution becoming largely a re- 
ceiving home. 


R. I.—Power has been granted to the State Home and School for 
Children to place out children at board at the expense of the state. 


WasH.—Seattle and Tacoma each have a home for Japanese mothers 
and children. Gazert Foundation for Child Welfare, Seattle, is an 
endowed work for the mental and physical diagnosis and training 
of both normal and sub-normal children, connected with the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Nova Scorra—Provision has been made for the appointment of a Pro- 
vincial officer having wide powers to be known as the Superintendent 
of Neglected and dent Children. Provision is also made for 
the institution of Children’s Aid societies. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK. 


Deu.—King Arthur’s Knights of Grace M. E. Church are doing prac- 
tical social service work. 


Fia.—A federation of 200 men of the churches of Jacksonville, has 
been formed to study the social needs of the state. This was an 
outcome of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 


Ky.—The Men’s Church Federation of Louisville, an organization of 
three years’ standing, launched this last year into social work. The 
Men and Religion Forward Movement swept the state and served 
to strengthen the recent impertus of the Men‘s Church Federation 
along social lines. 

The churches have awakened to the need for social work. A 
number have erected expensive buildings, or thrown open the Sun- 
day school rooms for troops of Boy Scouts, social gatherings, and 
for manual training classes. 


MainE—The Buffalo system of securing friendly visitors for the Asso- 
ciated Charities through the churches, has been adopted in Portland, 


and is carried out through the machinery of the Church Federa- 
tion. 


Nova Scotta—The theological students of Halifax have been directing 
their attention to social investigation. Several excellent studies of 
local conditions were made. 


PENNA.—The Social Service Committee of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement at Philadelphia, has been reorganized and has em- 
ployed a permanent secretary. 


CIVIC WELFARE, CITY PLANNING, SOCIAL WORK OF COM- 
MERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, ETC. 


AuA.—Many evils have been bettered by commission form of government. 


D. C.—A Clean City Committee has been organized as the result of a 
clean city campaign movement inaugurated by one of our local 
papers. The results of the clean city campaign were so encouraging 
that a permanent organization has been formed, whose object is 
‘*to effect the co-operation of all citizens with the municipal gov- 
ernment in bringing about and maintaining a model condition of 
cleanliness in the District of Columbia.’’ The secretary of the 
organization is a physician of the Health Department force and the 
headquarters are in the Health Department. 


Kan.—The adoption of the commission form of government in twenty- 
six cities of the state, places direct responsibility for the care and 
management of public parks, public utilities and general financial 
and industrial conditions. 


MINN.—The Association of Commerce in St. Paul, composed of influential 
business men of the city, is developing work along civic and social 
lines. The Chamber of Commerce and Civie Association has been 
organized in Minneapolis; purely commercial interests are to be a 
secondary consideration; a man of broad social outlook has been 


appointed secretary, and an experienced social worker engaged as 
assistant. 


NrB.—The Commercial Club of Omaha has made its charity endorse- 


ment committee one of the regular standing committees of this strong 
business organization. 
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N. 8.—A Town Planning Act on enlightened lines was passed. 


WasH.—Spokane has a Municipal Charity Commission appointed by the 
Mayor and serving without compensation. This commission ex- 
amines private charities and endorses those approved. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR. 


Det.—The Child Labor Commission appointed at last Legislature is 


collecting important statistics for amendments to the Child Labor 
law. 


Fia.—A State Child Labor Committee is now being formed and a 


definite effort to secure a good Child Labor Bill next year will be 
made. 


Kan.—The enactment of child labor laws prohibiting the employment 
of children under fourteen years of age in any capacity and prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under the age of sixteen years in 
mines, factories or dangerous places, is reported this year. 


Mp.—Reports new compulsory education and child labor laws. 


N. H.—The enforcement of the new Child Labor Law, which work is 
in charge of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, re- 
sulted in putting about fifteen hundred children into school last 
fall. The large corporations have co-operated very generally in the 
enforcement of this law. 


COURTS AND POLICE. 


Inp.—Under the Court Matron Law of 1911, matrons have been ap- 
pointed to investigate and have supervision over all women’s cases 
coming before the city courts of Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 


Mp.—A law created the People’s Court which supercedes the old justices 
courts. 


MINN.—A woman was added to the regular police force of Minneapolis. 
Her work has been extremely successful. 


PENNA—A committee of private citizens has put a woman probation 
officer in the night court at Philadelphia. 


FAMILY DESERTION. 


Kan.—An act makes it a felony for any husband to desert or neglect 
and refuse to provide for the support of his wife, or any parent 
who shall refuse to provide for the support and maintenance of his 
child or children under the age of sixteen years. Several prose- 
cutions have been had under this act and wife desertion and de- 


sertion of little children has become exceedingly unpopular in 
Kansas. 


Mp.—A marked change in the. attitude of the Courts towards Desertion 
and Non-Support, due to the agitation of the various charitable 
agencies, and to the definite stand of the State’s Attorney in bring- 


ing back of deserters by requisition upon the Governors of other 
states. 


R. I—An act appropriates $2,500 annually to be used under the direc- 
rection of the State Probation Officer for relieving families where 
the husband is in jail for non-support. 


FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPILEPTIC. 
CoLo.—An institution for mental defectives is ready to open. 


DreL.—A committee has been formed to secure statistics and agitate the 


necessity for a state institution for Feeble-Minded and Defective 
Children. 


IpaHo—The legislature provided for the establishment of a school for 
feeble-minded and epileptics. Eighty acres of land has been bought 
and a long lease taken of two thousand acres more. 


Mass.—On the most important proposition of all—who gets born— 
last year Governor Foss vetoed an increased appropriation for our 
second school for the feeble-minded. This year,*however, provision 
was made for two new cottages, which will hold two hundred in- 
mates, and cut off by, perhaps, half that number the source of sup- 
ply of the unhappy and unfit among future generations. The 


righteous have sworn the segregation of all the feeble-minded for 
1925. 


Micu.—The Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michigan has 
made a careful estimate of the relative expense for the care of 
public defectives and for public education and finds that public 
education costs the state $1,404,017, while the care of defectives 
and other public charges amounts to $1,704,765. Superintendent 
Wright says that provisions for the feeble-minded are limited to 
a capacity of about 1,000 individuals while there are on the waiting 
list 1,022 and that the Superintendent of the institutions estimates 
the total number in the state at 10,000. 


MINN.—The $5,000 appropriated by the last legislature for research 
work with reference to the causes of feeb!e-mindedness, insanity 
and criminality is being expended. One field worker has been 
employed for some time, another stationed at Faribault, and the 
work will be further extended. 


J.—The collection of statistics, regarding mental deficiency and 
epilepsy in the state, is ordered and physicians are required to report 
all such cases. Upon receipt of such reports the Commissioner 
of Charities and Corrections assumes legal guardianship and he 
may commit or supervise all such persons thus reported. 


. O.—The School for the Feeble-minded authorized by the last As- 
sembly has been located at Kinston on a tract of 1,000 acres the gift 
of that town. The first buildings are in course of construction and 
will be opened in the Autumn. There are at hand the names ef four 
hundred feeble-minded children and young persons. The law does 
not make an age limit and it is the intention of the directors to re- 
ceive young women as well as children at once. 


PENNA.—Reports the creation of a commission to investigate and report 
a plan for the segregation, care and treatment of feeble-minded and 
epileptic persons. A study of existing conditions, revealed the fact 
that there are from 15,000 to 18,000 feeble-minded and epileptic 
individuals at large in Pennsylvania. Of this number, probably 
7,000 are women of child-bearing age,*for whom no adequate pro- 
vision has been made. 

Two hundred thousand dollars was appropriated to the city of 
Philadelphia, toward the erection of buildings for the care of 
feeble-minded and idiotic persons. 
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HOUSING. 


Ky.—Tenement House Bill, to amend and re-enact act of 1910 re- 
garding the construction, maintenance, sanitation, and inspection 
of tenement houses, apartments and flat houses. 

Marne—The Civic Club of Portland is back of a movement for an 
effective housing law. peg, Aas my an expert to investigate and 
the movement is based on his report. 

Mass.—We have a state-wide housing agitation, two steps in which 
have been gained this year. (1) A permissive law allowing towns 
to adopt what housing regulations they think best—local option 
in this respect. (2) A model law for towns with a referendum, 
so they can adopt it all at once. The advantage of this model law 
is that the towns will be likely to take it, so we shall have one law 
instead of three hundred. 

Nova Scoria—An excellent Tenement House Act, on the lines of the 
New York Act, relating to towns of more than 10,000 population, 
was passed. 

WasH.—Seattle has three committees concerned with housing, that of 
——o League, that of the Rotary Club and that of the 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND REFORMATORIES FOR JUVENILES. 


Ata.—Bills creating a Mercy Home Industrial School for Girls, and 
an Alabama House of Refuge for girls, passed last session of Legis- 
lature. ‘‘The Mercy Home’’ is for wayward and unprotected girls, 
The Alabama House of Refuge is for the really immoral girl, many 
sent from the courts. These two Institutions are entirely too small, 
and receive too little money to be at all adequate for state aid. 

Fia.—The State Reform School at Marianna is making some changes 
in management, erecting two new buildings and making efforts to be 
a real reform school. 

IpAHO—Many improvements within the last year have added greatly to 
the efficiency as well as to the beauty of the Idaho Industrial Train- 
ing School. Special attention is being given to industrial training. 

Mo.—A location for the State Industrial Home for Negro Girls has 
finally been found and steps are being taken to establish it at 
Tipton, Mo. 

N. H.—The State Industrial School will have better classification 
when the smaller boys have been removed to a building which is 
being remodeled for them and when the girls have been taken to 
their new home now in process of construction. The policy of the 
new management of this institution in paroling a larger number of 
boys and girls has greatly lessened the population of the institution. 

OrE.—With a change in the management of the State Training School 
for Boys, we are looking forward to a decided change in methods. 
For the first time in the history of our state institutions, the ap- 
pointment has been made for other than political reasons. 

PENNA.—The Allegheny Training and Industrial Schoo] for Boys has 
for Boys has now been*at work for about a year on a large farm 
property near Pittsburg. The County Commissioners have been ap- 
prehensive because of the growing cost of this School and of the 
Juvenile Court with which the School is associated. In consequence 
there is growing emphasis upon the need of a constructive, social 
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investigation of the case of each child appearing before the Juvenile 
Court with a view to realizing all the possibilities of developing 
self help by the child’s family and preventing the child’s commit- 
ment to custodial care at the County’s expense. 


R. I—A machinery building has been erected as an addition to the 
Reform School to secure better results in trade training and also 
better co-operation with firms who take many of the boys from the 
School when they are on probation or after discharge. 


S. C.—The capacity of the State Industrial School for Boys at Florence 
has been doubled. 


INEBRIETY. 


Cau.—A law passed a year ago providing for the commitment of in- 
ebriates and drug habitues to the hospitals for the insane, has been 
vigorously enforced. Patients of this class have proved very unde- 
sirable in our insane hospitals. 


Ky.—An act prohibits any person under age of twenty-one years enter- 
ing a saloon and provides penalty against proprietor of such saloon. 


Mass.—The Norfolk State Hospital for hopeful inebriates, has received 
its first appropriation. It will, when completed, include also a 
thousand-acre colony for the resigned inebriates—a storage proposition. 


Nova Scotia—The Temperance Act was amended, making it more strict. 
All this Province, except the capital city of Halifax has been 
under prohibition for several years. The items of amendment were 
to make the occupant of any premises where the law is broken re- 


sponsible, and to guard against bogus physicians’ prescriptions con- 
taining alcohol. 


INFANTS, CARE OF. 


AutAa.—A Society for the Prevention of Infant Mortality was formed in 
June, 1911, under the auspices of the Associated Charities. A free 
milk depot is maintained, and the District Nurses Association co- 
operates in caring for sick babies. A Children’s Hospital was 
opened in January, 1912, supporting by voluntary contributions. 


De.t.—Under the care of the Civic Committee of the New Century Club, 
a Babies’ Health Exhibit was held in various parts of the city 
last spring, at which time talks to mothers were given. 


La.—The New Orleans Day Nursery Association has opened a nursery in 
the district near Kingsley House. 


MINN.—Minneapolis and St. Paul have new infant welfare associations 
doing active work. 


N. H.—Lying-in hospitals and infants’ boarding houses are aow li- 
censed by the State Board of Charities. No license is issued until 
thorough knowledge is obtained as to the suitability of the institution 
or individual applying. A record of the several infants’ boarding 
houses is kept at the office of the State Board of Charities. This 
record comprises all data relating to the child, parentage, birth- 
place, date of birth and destination when discharged. This is done 
in case of infants whose expenses are paid by friends equally with 
those who are public charges. 


ne ag 
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PENNA.—The Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society has established a 
department for the promotion of wet nursing for young babies for 
whom it is asked to provide such care. 


WasH.—Tacoma has a new day nursery operated by the Associated 
Charities. 


INSANITY. 


ARK.—Distinct forward movement, both in care of and in scientific 
treatment of the insane is reported. All patients offered can be 
promptly received in the state hospital. 


IpaHo—The legislature appropriated a liberal sum for new buildings at 
the North Idaho Insane Asylum. The practice of sterilization has 
been taken up to a small extent in the hospital, and it is being 
found productive of satisfactory results in a majority of cases. 


Itu.—At midnight on June 30th, this year, Cook County Hospital for the 
Insane at Dunning, housing three thousand patients, will be taken 
over as a state institution, and Illinois will complete the state care of 
its insane. The Illinois branch of the Society for Mental Hygiene, 
in Chicago has been doing most excellent work. 


Inp.—The Northern Hospital for Insane, Logansport, has in operation 
a new pathological laboratory. The new Southeastern Hospital for 
Insane, Madison, opened August 23, 1910, now has more than a 
thousand patients. 

Plans for a new general hospital, donated to the state by Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. Long, have been adopted. They include a 
pavilion for women, one for children and a psychopathic ward for 
incipient mental diseases. 


Ia.—Appropriation for the building of a tuberculosis hospital at one of 
our state hospitals for the insane was made by the last General 
Assembly, and it is the idea of the board to work for a tuberculosis 
hospital in each state hospital. 


Kan.—The need of after care of the convalescent insane is being rec- 
ognized. New laws provide that counties whose destitute insane 
have been refused admission to the state hospital for want of room, 
may be paid for each patient the sum of $2.00 per week from the 
state. Also providing for a state asylum for the dangerous insane, 
to be maintained in connection with the state penitentiary. A new 
hospital is provided for, and the psychopathic and reception hos- 
pital reported as in construction last year is now opened. 


La.—New Orleans has built and equipped a hospital for mental diseases. 


Mp.—An additional loan of $800,000.00 has been authorized to complete 
the state care of insane and feeble-minded. 

MINN.—The Detention Hospitals for incipient insane, in connection with 
the state hospitals for the insane at Fergus Falls and St. Peter are 
completed and in use. That at Rochester will open August Ist. 
The hopes of the promotors of these institutions are being realized— 
many persons have voluntarily committed themselves for mental 
treatment. 

Mo.—A director of nurses’ and attendants’ training schools has been 
employed in common by the boards of managers of the four state 


hospitals for the insane; after care of the insane has been begun 
in one city. 
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PENNA.—At this last session, an act authorized the establishment and 
maintenance of psychopathic wards in certain hospitals. Two new 
hospitals (one for criminal insane) will open during the present 
summer. 

Ou10—The law requiring payment by the estate or friends, of the ex- 
pense of insane patients in the hospitals, has more than met the 
expectation of its supporters. 

Arrangements have been made with the Board of Administration 
for the establishment of a plan whereby persons or friends of 
persons may consult with medical staff of a state hospital for the 
insane, relative to mental condition of themselves of their friends. 
This plan might be called a mental dispensary or an ‘‘out patient’’ 
department. It is proposed that the work be first done at the 
Cleveland State Hospital under the direction of the superintendent 
and a resident member of the Board of State Charities, the latter 
of whom has been very anxious that something be done in this re- 
spect. We believe that the establishment of such a department may 
prevent persons who will avail themselves of this opportunity from 
later becoming state wards. 


S. C.—Plans have been perfected for moving the insane into new houses 
in country colonies. 


JUVENILE COURTS, PROBATION AND PAROLE. 


Ata.—The new Juvenile Court bill went into effect June ist. This 
founded upon the Rochester, N. Y. bill, only such changes made, as 
adapted it to Alabama needs. 

Det.—The Juvenile Court Association has just completed its first year 
with a record of good service. 

FLa.—The Juvenile Court has been established in seven counties in the 
state and the new spirit of justice in dealing with children is car- 
ried out in all courts in the state. 

Ky.—An act created a Parental Home and School Commission in the 
City of Louisville appropriated $50,000.00 for such a school and 
empowering the fiscal court to levy a tax for maintenance of same. 

The commission for the control of a Parental Home is to be 
composed of five men and two women appointed by the County 
Judge. 

An act gives more power to the County Courts relative to caring 
for dependent children. This act also allows appeal from decision 
of County Judge. 

N. J.—In counties of the first-class a separate Juvenile Court is created 
with judges appointed by the Governor. In counties of a lesser 
degree the Judge of the Court of Common Pleas is constituted 
such a court. Juvenile courts have jurisdiction over all disputes 
involving the domestic relations. County schools of detention, con- 
trolled by a board of five trustees, at least one of whom shall be a 
woman, are also provided for by a new statute. 

OKLA.—The Juvenile Court Association of Oklahoma City was organized 
and furnishes a number of volunteer probation officers. The members 
also agree to look after delinquent children after the plan of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister movement. There have been attempts to 
start several new home-finding societies but the Department of Char- 
ities has refused to give them licenses to collect money or to 
handle children. Only two home-finding societies are operating in 
the state, at present, and one of these is now under fire in the courts. 
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8S. C—A Juvenile Court has been established. 


WasH.—Everett Smith Home for Girls, Seattle, a protective home for 
neglected or delinquent girls, receives from the Juvenile Court. In 
the Juvenile Court of King County, a research department for the 
diagnosis of social and medical factors contributing to juvenile 
delinquency, has been organized in connection with the probation 
work. 

There has been an extension of work in the Department of 
the Humane Office of City, Seattle, which will relieve the burden 
and add to the efficiency of the Juvenile Court. 


Nova Scotia—The past session of the Provincial Legislature has been 
fruitful of social legislation. 


The act relating to the treatment of children has been amended 
to make the Juvenile Court more effective. 


*LABOR, ACCIDENT COMPENSATION, EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY 
OLD AGE PENSIONS, ETC. 


CaLt.—Has adopted a constitutional amendment providing for compen- 
sation for industrial accidents. 


DeL.—The Consumers League has been securing data for a ‘‘minimum 


wage’’ and a number of meetings have been held in the interest 
of the wage earning woman. 


D. C.—A branch of the National Consumers League has been organized. 
Ky.—As a result of the Volunteer Commission appointed last year to 


investigate conditions of working women a bill limiting the work- 
ing hours of women to ten hours per day, sixty per week, and 
providing for seats, proper sanitary arrangements, and dressing 
rooms was passed. Another bill providing for two female labor in- 
spectors in addition to the two male factory inspectors was also 
passed. An act provides that any teacher who has taught for fifty 
years can retire on a pension. 


Mp.—A new employer’s liability law and a ten-hour law for women are 
reported. 

Mass.—The chief lessons from the Lawrence trouble are four, as follows: 
Successful effort of the unskilled immigrant to rise to a higher wage 
standard. The necessity of bringing his standard of living up to 
his wage, and of increasing his productive capacity so as to raise 
both later on. The danger of tolerance: (a) Toward the advocacy 
of anarchy and crime by one group of sympathizers. (b) Toward 
the overreaching of authority and the breach of the law by the 
other. The necessity of organized neighborhood upbuilding and 
feredation of neighborhood groups as the only way of establishing 
community of interests across ways and across lines. 

A resolution for the study of the minimum wage question was 
passed, but we still have tariff protection on goods and free trade 
in labor. 

Nes.—The Employers’ Liability Act has been recently upheld by 4 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in favor of an em- 
ployee who received a judgment of $10,000.00 against the M. P. 
R. R. for injuries. The last legislature passed two other acts in 


*See also special report on Prison Labor. 
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the interests of the working people, one for protection and safety 
in construction and repairs on buildings, bridges, viaducts, etc., and 
the other for good sanitation in factories, mills, workshops, mer- 
eantile and other establishments. 

MicH.—At a special session of the legislature, a law was enacted 
providing for Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation, 
and creating a board of three members known as the ‘‘ Industrial 
Accident Board.’’ 

N. J.—Report of industrial accidents must be made to the Department 
of Labor, and Casualty Insurance Companies must likewise report 
all injuries wherein the injured is incapacitated for a period of two 
weeks. 

Employment of females in factories is limited to ten hours per 
day and sixty per week. 

OrE.—The Consumers’ League has appointed a committee on Minimum 
Wage Boards which will undertake an industrial survey of Oregon 
to secure data upon which to base agitation for a law creating 
minimum wage boards. The survey will be conducted along the 
following points: Standards of living, wages, sanitary conditions 
in factories, ete., labor legislation, recreation, and education of 
wage earners. 

R. I—A law forbidding messenger boys from working between the 
hours of 10 P. M. and 5 A. M. is reported. 

Wash.—The Industrial Insurance Commission of Washington is meet- 
ing with extraordinary success in the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and seems to have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the hitherto impossible task, viz., the bringing together 
of employer and employe on a common basis of interest. With the 
possible addition of an amendment covering the necessary medical, 
surgical and hospital expenses, the law seems to have solved the 
great problem of relations of the employer and employe in the 
hazardous employments of the state. 

Novia Scorta—The Coal Mines Act has been amended to provide for 
the careful inspection of safety lamps, and making the roofs and 
sides of underground workings safer. 

Several particulars, of minor import, have been altered in the 
Workman’s Compensation Act, with a view to making it work more 
smoothly. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. 


DeL.—The Peoples Settlement Association has moved into a new $50,- 
000.00 building, which is a model structure. They conduct ten 
departments including a dispensary with two clinics a week and 
will soon open a dental clinic. 

Ky.—In Louisville a Neighborhood Center managed by the Federation 
of Jewish Charities, and formerly known as the West End Settle- 
ment, increased its activities this year, and changed its name to the 
Edueational Alliance. Another Neighborhood Center conducted in 
that district of Louisville made famous by ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,’’ is under paid supervision, and goes under the 
name of the Cabbage Patch Settlement, though there are no resi- 
dents living there to make it a settlement proper. Neighborhood 
House, a social settlement, remodeled its old house and con- 
structed a new building containing a dance hall, auditorium, gymna- 

sium, and showers, all at a cost of about $26,000. 
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Mp.—The Jewish Educational Alliance has been the beneficiary of a 
gift sufficient to give it model equipment and ample building for 
settlement work. 

N. H.—The Settlement Association of New Hampshire has _pur- 
chased a large house in the residential section of Manchester and 
fitted it up as a home, especially for girls coming from neighbor. 
ing towns who either attend school or are employed at low wages. 

. C—‘‘Friendship Hall’’ the first and only settlement house in the 
state is located at High Point, publishing its own little paper. 


PRISONS, JAILS, REFORMATORIES FOR ADULTS AND 
PRISONERS’ AID. 


ALA.—Much time and publicity has been given in Alabama this year 
to showing conditions of jails and prisons and almshouses. A 
fearless inspector having been given almost autocratic power in 
regard to same, is bringing about great changes. A movement is 
on foot for taking shackles off prisoners in city streets. 

ARK.—See the General Report. 


Cau.—The Mutual Aid and Employment Bureau and Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, with offices in San Francisco, has been organized. 

IpaHO—Minors under the age of fourteen years may not now be placed 
in jail. 

Inp.—The legislative commission is investigating the county jail system 
and the need for a state penal farm. 

Kan.—There have been marked developments in the management of the 
penitentiary on the theory that it is a repair shop for men rather 
than a place of punishment, and that criminality is a preventable 
disease. The policy is to give the prisoner, (a) a full day of hard 
productive labor; (b) plain, wholesome, well cooked food, a decent 
bed and medical attention; (c) discipline firmly and wisely ad- 
ministered; (d) night school six months out of the year; (e) 
thirty minutes each day for recreation; (f) spiritual training. 
Special attention has been given to tuberculosis and the death rate 
reduced from nine per year to one per year. Great attention is 
given to parole system. Out of ninety-seven paroled, seven only have 
broken their paroles, and of that number only one committed a 
crime. 

Ky.—Bill providing for a jail visiting board, to visit and inspect the 
county jail and station houses set apart for female prisoners. 

Maine—As a result of the unwise legislation of 1911 all progress in 
the improvement of our county jails has ceased. 

MINN.—A most important advance in Minnesota is the improved con- 
dition of village and city lock-ups. In the past five years they have 
been condemned by the state agents of the Board of VControl 
by the hundred, and new and sanitary and safe institutions built. 

Nes.—Startling developments occurred at our state penitentiary, March 
14, 1912, when the warden was murdered, two of his assistants 
shot and killed and two others killed in arresting the outlaws a 
few days later. This tragedy was made possible by lax methods 
of discipline and of management. The inefficient and lax system 
in vogue made it possible for the storage of firearms and knives, 
drugs, etc., in many of the cells. The result of the outbreak has 


been the complete reorganization of the management by the Gov- 
ernor. 
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N. J.—The Woman’s Reformatory, created last year, having pur- 
chased a farm tract near Clinton, is now authorized to equip exist- 
ing farm buildings for the reception of inmates to be removed 
from the state prison at Trenton. 

N. C.—By a law passed by the legislature of 1911 stripes were for- 
bidden after January 1, 1912, for misdemeanants in the county 
camps or work houses. Either their own clothes or suits of brown 
are worn. 

Oxn10—The Commission to select a site for the Reformatory for Women 
has purchased 259 acres at Marysville. Plans are now being de- 
veloped for buildings to care for all classes of female misde- 
meanants over sixteen years of age. 

OrzE.—The Governor’s ‘‘honor system’’ is still being continued at the 
state prison with much success. There are fewer escapes and the 
men are responding to the new method. Over half the population 
of the prison is outside the walls—working in road camps or at 
the different state institutions without guard. See a paper on The 
Honor System page 195. 

Nova Scoria—An investigation into conditions in the city prison of 
Halifax was held. The result was that the city council was 
shocked into ordering very drastic reforms. The idea of the re- 
formation of the delinquent has thus emerged in a _ practical 
form for the first time in Halifax. 


PROVIDENT LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Maine—At the State Conference of Charities and Corrections in 1911 
the subject of ‘‘loan sharks’’ was considered. In Portland an 
association was incorporated under the name of the Peoples Loan 
Company.’’ An appeal to the legislature in 1911 for assistance in 
fighting this evil was treated with indifference, but the Social 
Service Committee of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
has appointed a committee to assist in securing the passage of 
suitable laws for driving loan sharks out of business. 

MINN.—The Provident Loan Society in St. Paul opened for business 
February 29, 1912. 

PENNA.—The Pennsylvania Loan Company has been organized at Phil- 
adelphia to lend money on indorsed notes. While a purely busi- 
ness enterprise, it will save some victims of the loan sharks. 


Nova Scoria—A scheme for granting government loans to new settlers 
upon farms has been adopted. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, ETC. 


ALAa.—Medical inspection in the public schools, at first not sympathized 
with at all, is now truly appreciated. 

Kan.—Legislation has enlarged the powers of the State Board of 
Health and provided for fire escapes on all public buildings 
apartment houses and factories; the abolishment of the public 
drinking cup and the roller towel, and the strict inspection of 
hotel and restaurant kitchens. 

La.—A campaign for the better sanitation of the city has been insti- 
tuted. Many stores and restaurants have been closed up until 
they comply with the demands. Every person in the city has been 
required to have a garbage receptable with tight fitting cover. 
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MatnE—The Civic Club of Portland supports a milk station, with some 
help from the city treasury; this has good medical work for 
the babies in connection with it. A district nursing association 
at Westbrook adds one more to the few agencies of the kind in 
Maine. A clean city campaign in Portland was interesting and 


successful. The co-operation of the school boys was an important 
feature. 


Mp.—A new law requires all occupational diseases to be reported to the 
State Board of Health. 

Minn.—Public drinking cups are prohibited by the city council of 
St. Paul. 

N. H. The State Board of Health has general supervision of the 
sanitary production and distribution of food and is doing extensive 
work in the enforcement of the law relating thereto. It has issued 
a regulation prohibiting the use of the common drinking cup on 
railway trains, and other public places. 

The board has published in its ‘‘Sanitary Bulletin’’ the law 
providing for the prevention of opthalmia neonatorum. 


N. J.—Bakeries, candy and ice cream factories must now comply with 
the new law regulating age, employment, safety, health and work 
hours of all employees. Further provision for sanitation and licensing 
of all such places is made. 

Proper ventilation in factories must be provided, especially to 
protect against steam, gases, dust and other impurities injurious 
to health. Such ventilation must be installed within twenty days 
after notice is served, the penalty of $10.00 per day for failure to 
comply being included. Safety guards must be installed, the law 
going into considerable detail thereto. Commissioner of Labor has 
power to condemn machinery until safety provisions are provided. 


R. I—Two Visiting Nurse Asssociations have been formed in Rhode 
Island, one at Smithfield, and one at North Providence. There are at 
present fifteen Visiting Nurse organizations and visiting nurse work is 
also being done at the Newport Hospital. Sixty-four nurses are 
being employed and in addition there are three school nurses em- 
ployed by the City of Providence. 


PUBLIC SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Kan.—1. The legislature of 1911 appropriated $15,000.00 for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1912, and June 30, 1913, to be apportioned 
by the Board of Control among various private institutions over 
which they have supervision in accordance with the amount of 
charity work done and the methods employed. Fifty-nine institutions 
received state aid under this act. 

2. Charitable institutions desiring to solicit aid’ in more than 
one county must obtain a certificate from the State Board of Control. 
The board requires a showing to be made of the past work of the 
society and its plans for future work. At the time of the passage 
of this act, one children’s home-finding society was soliciting funds 
for the purpose of securing a business building to be used as an 
advertisement for the society the income to be used for the expenses 
of the society. The Board of Control refused authority to solicit 
for such purpose. One children’s home-finding society was refused 
permission to solicit on account of poor business management. 
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MAINE—The consolidation of the five boards of trustees of the five state 
institutions of Maine into two boards was intended to be an inex- 
pensive and harmless concession to the public demand for a State 
Board of Charities and Correction, but it has in no sense lessened 
the need of a State Board, nor quieted the demand for it. 


Ou10—The Board of Administration with the active management of all 
the benevolent and correctional institutions of the state, except 
the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, began its work on 
August 15, 1911. Among the beneficial results of such action can 


be noted economy in operation; the ease with which unneeded articles 
ean be transferred to other institutions. 


R. I.—A new law creates a State Board of Supply and Control for the 
regulation and control of state institutions. This does not do away 
with any existing board, but is really a board of contract and sup- 
ply. It will supply and control purchases of merchandise. 


OKLA.—The third legislature enacted an amendment to the Charities and 
Correction Law, greatly enlarging the power and duties of the 
commissioner in regard to orphan children. (See Child Welfare.) 


La.—A special inspector of asylums, almhouses, ete., has been appointed, 


the purpose being the proper care of the inmates and matters 
of sanitation. 


Mo.—A very thorough visitation and investigation of all county jails 
and almshouses—the first within the history of the state—is being 


made under the direction of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 


MicH.—Reports marked improvement in matters pertaining to maternity 
hospitals; the appointment of county agents and probation officers, 
and in the increased activities against the spread of tuberculosis. 
Instead of there being a great many unlicensed and unsupervised 
maternity hospitals doing business in the state regardless of law, 
all such institutions now within the state have a legal right to operate 
and are subject to the supervision of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction. The standard of the county agency is being im- 
proved as expeditiously as conditions will permit. 


PENNA—In Philadelphia, the most important developments center about 
the city hall in the department of public health and charities. Alex- 
ander M. Wilson has become the assistant director in special charge 
of charities of the city. A committee on municipal charities has 
been formed, including very prominent men in its membership. 


RECREATION. 
Cat.—The National Playground and Recreation Association has estab- 
lished a Pacific Coast agency with offices in San Francisco. 
Fia.—A playground association has been formed at Sanford. 
IpaHoO—There is a playground association at Boise. 


InD.—Under the public playground law of 1911 a Playground Com- 
missioner has been appointed in Indianapolis by the Board of Health 
and Charities. 

La.—New Orleans has taken the playgrounds under its control. The 
appropriation at present is- small, but it will undoubtedly be in- 
creased. 
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Mass.—Our playground referendum law, putting it up to towns whether 
or not they will have a playground, has been extended from places 
of ten thousand down to those of five thousand inhabitants. 

MINN.—City ordinances in Duluth deal with dance halls and immoral 
plays. 

N. C.—The state is in touch with the National Playground Association 
and playgrounds have been opened in various localities. 

Ore.—Probably the most important piece of local legislation was the 
passage of an ordinance by the city council of Portland putting 
out of existence the public dance hall. A committee was appointed 
by the mayor to investigate the field of public recreation with a view 
to submitting a plan for recreation to take the place of the dance 
hall. No action has, as yet, been taken by the committee. 


R. I—An act of the legislature authorizes the City of Providence to 
provide for the management of public playgrounds by commission. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 


Inp.—A legislative commission is studying industrial education. 

Ky.—The cause of education in Kentucky was materially advanced by 
two new laws, one of which gave women the right to vote on all 
school matters and the other of which made education compulsory 
in rural districts. This makes a fourth grade education compulsory 
all over the state. 

The new non-partisan School Commission of Louisville made 
possible by the legislation of two years ago has proved all that 
was hoped for it. There has been a general raising of the standard 
of training throughout the school system. A number of departmental 
centers, in which the children of the seventh and eighth grades are 
taught manual training, domestie science and arts and craft work, 
were established. Some of them were equipped by public-spirited 
citizens. 

One new social center was launched during the year, in one of 


the school buildings. This makes three now in operation in 
Louisville. 


La.—A group of girls, the Newcourt Alumnae of a certain fraternity, 
has undertaken the running of a penny luncheon in the Paulding 
school. The same group has taken charge of the backward children 
of this school and is trying to find out why they are backward. 

Mass.—Boston School Committee has made a cencerted attack on bad 
teeth, the essential features of which are the exaltation of the 
tooth brush and concentrating on the first grade; the momentous 
time with teeth being the coming of the sixth year molar. 


MINN.—Minneapolis has an open air school for tubercular children es- 
tablished by the joint action of the Board of Education, the Visiting 
Nurses Committee of the A. C. and an anti-tubercular committee. 
In Duluth, social centers have been started in four schools and by 
two private societies in buildings other than schools. The State 
Department of Instruction is co-operating with the Anti-T. B. 
Association in lectures on sanitation, ete. 


R. I—The legislature authorizes the City of Providence to spend 
$2,000.00 annually in free public lectures in the public schools. An- 


other act provides state aid to cities or towns that give industrial 
education. 
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Nova Scotra—Amherst has been awakened through the efforts of a Y. 
M. C. A. secretary. The whole town has fallen in with his plans, 
and this place has set an example to all Canada in its employment 


of school buildings for social needs, and many other forward 
movement. 


SEX HYGIENE. 


De..—A Society for Sex Hygiene has been organized in Wilmington. 

Ky.—A new law provides both fine and imprisonment for any person 
convicted of taking, or admitting, a girl under sixteen to a house 
of prostitution. 

MInN.—The Minneapolis Vice Commission has made its report. 

NeB.—The Albert Law which abolished the segregation of the social evil 
one year ago, is on trial. The radical provisions of this act are 
sharply criticised and condemned by many and just as strongly 
commended by others. Reports from all parts of Nebraska except 
Omaha indicate the law is effective and welcomed by the people. 
In Omaha there is much complaint of street walkers and of im- 
moral women being discovered in all parts of the city, and of the 
spread of disease, etc. More time is required intelligently to esti- 
mate results. 

OrE.—Portland appointed a vice commission of fifteen members to in- 
vestigate the various aspects of vice in the city. No full report has 
been returned as yet. 

Wasu.—A new Society of Social and Moral Hygiene in Seattle special- 
izes in the instruction of the parents of school children. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ CLUBS, CONFERENCES AND TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


Aua.—The last State Conference merged with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 

ArK.—The first State Conference of Charities met in Little Rock with 
forty-six members. Delegates were appointed to the National Con- 
ference of Charities, and a permanent organization was effected. 

Fia.—A Social Service Club was started last fall in Jacksonville, mem- 
bership of 100. 

Florida held its first State Conference of Charities. Over 400 
delegates were registered. It was promoted by the Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, and the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

InD.—The Indianapolis Training School for social workers is a recent 
development. 

Mo.—The State Conference of Charities and Corrections has again changed 
its organization for purpose of increasing its efficiency and is under- 
taking to raise a budget of $1,000. 

Nes.— A Social Service Club has been organized at Lincoln. The State 
Conference of Charities is an educational force in Nebraska, it has 
awakened widespread interest in the social problems of our state; 
the attendance last January was the largest in its history. 

N. J.— As a result of the newly codified poor law requiring better 
methods from the overseers of the poor, they have founded a 
State Conference which has held several meetings. 

On10—Central philanthropic councils of social agencies have been or- 
ganized in Youngstown and Dayton. 
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Ore.—A social service council was organized during the past year com- 
posed of delegates from all charitable agencies and organizations 
concerned with social work. It is made up of the president, or 


alternate, and one delegate from each organization, and meets once 
a month. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


ArK.—Some local anti-tuberculosis societies have been established 
cities, but they are not active. 

Cot.—The Colorado Association for the Prevention and Control of 
Tuberculosis has been reorganized under the name of the Rocky 
Mountain Public Health Association. 

DeL.—Delaware State Commission is having all houses throughout the 
state, infested with tuberculosis fumigated, and the Wilmington 
Board of Health is giving special care to homes so affected. 

' INp.—The Indiana Association for the study and prevention of tuber- 

culosis has been organized. Its plan includes a representative in 
each of the 1016 townships. 

The new Tuberculosis Hospital, at Rockville, has now ninety- 
three patients. An appropriation of $5,000.00 for the erection of 
tents becomes available when the population exceeds 100. 

KaNn.—This legislature appropriated $50,000 for the location of a state 
tubercular sanatorium, which is to be located by the Board of Con- 
trol upon the advice and recommendation of an advisory commis- 
sion of physicians appointed by the Governor. 

Topeka Association for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, located at Topeka, Kansas, maintains a fresh air camp, public 
dispensary, a public clinic, ete. 

Ky.—Act creating State Commission on Tuberculosis with an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 annually. 

La.—Attempts are being made to secure a hospital for incipient tuber- 
culosis. The only hospital now is for advanced cases. District 
nursing has been instituted in New Orleans for the first time this 
year. In addition to a general fund, some private organizations 
provide the nursing for specific districts, which plan seems to work 
well. 

Marne—The Maine Anti-Tuberculosis Association is now supplemented 
by local associations in Portland, Lewiston, Bangor and Waterville. 
Associations are in process of organization in Biddeford, Saco, 
Gardiner and Augusta. Besides the sanitorium at Hebron there is also 
a small sanitorium open during the summer months at Fairfield. 
Portland and Bangor are conducting day camps. It is proposed 
to conduct an educational campaign, to organize active local asso- 
ciations which will conduct a dispensary and employ a visiting 
nurse in every town or union of towns of 10,000 or over, and 
tuberculosis committees in smaller towns who will have general 
supervision of the work in their own town. 

MINN.—The City Hospital Board of St. Paul will take over the private 
T. B. sanitorium January Ist, 1913. Nine counties in the state 
have voted sums ranging from $100 to $600 for visiting county 
nurses in the homes of consumptives. In one township in one of 
these counties a house to house canvas and a complete study of 
the prevalence of the disease was made by the nurse, and a specialist 
sent by the State and Tuberculosis Society. 


in 
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Mo.—Movement on foot to establish county tuberculosis hospitals in a 
few counties as result of permissory law passed by last General 
Assembly. Plans practically complete for first one in Cole County. 
Missouri Association for Prevention and Control of Tuberculosis 
has been recognized and is under expert direction. 


Nes.—The last legislature provided for a hospital for indigent tuber- 
eular patients; the location and management are by the State 
Board of Public Lands and Buildings. The board purchased a 
tract of fourteen acres at Kearney, on which had been previously 
erected a Medical Hospital. 


N. H.—Under the provisions of the law providing $20,000 annually for 
the care of patients suffering from tuberculosis, especially in the 
advanced stages, sixty-four persons have heen cared for during 
the eight months ending May 1, 1912, in sanatoria other than the 
state sanatorium. 

The State Board of Health reported 625 cases of tuberculosis 
registered in the state office May 1, 1912, under the law of 1911, 
providing for the registration of all classes of tuberculosis. 

N. J.—Has started on a great campaign for public health and comfort 
by enacting laws as follows: 

County hospitals for tubercular disease with full details cover- 
ing finances, buildings, management, admissions and methods are 
now authorized. When established in connection with a county 
almshouse, a separate board of managers shall be appointed. 
These hospitals are to be under the regulation of the State Board 
of Health. The state is required to expend $3.00 per week for 
each patient. Each county must contract for the care of each tuber- 
culous inhabitant with some private or municipal hospital, when 
not maintaining its own; and the State Board of Health is em- 
powered to enforce this provision of the law. Two or more counties 
may join for the purpose of this law. All hospitals must report 
immediately all cases of communicable disease to the local Board 
of Health, setting forth the exact place of residence of the patient 
under penalty of $50.00 for non-report. 

N. C.—County sanatoria have been established in New Hanover and 
Cumberland counties for tuberculosis cases. District nurses are em- 
ployed in Raleigh, Asheville, Wilmington, Charlotte and possibly 
other cities. The Nurses’ Association has become interested in social 
work and has made some investigations as to what the members of 
their profession are doing for the general uplift. They have es- 
tablished a small home at Black Mountain for the care of nurses 
who have contracted tuberculosis. 


R. I.—Anti-Tuberculosis Associations have been formed during the 


past year in the towns of Bristol, Charlestown, Richmond and 
Hopkinton. 


WasH.—The tuberculosis sanatorium of Spokane is operated by the As- 
sociated Charities. Tacoma has a recently organized anti-tuberculosis 
society. The Anti-Tuberculosis League of King County, Seattle is a 
private association, the work of which is being rapidly assumed by 
the municipality. 


Nova Scorta—Municipalities have been empowered to erect municipal 
sanitariums for the treatment of tuberculosis. The Halifax County 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society is about to build a home for advanced 
case. 
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PRISON LABOR 


In the hope of contributing to the interest and usefulness of the 
symposium on prison labor, conducted by the Committee on Courts and 
Prisons, an attempt has been made to compile a list of the states using 
the different methods of employing their convicts. This attempt has 
been only partially successful, but the results of the inquiry are given 
below. 

Some of the states are using two or more different methods in the 
same or different institutions. The reporters have presented some in- 
teresting facts which developed in the course of their inquiry. Some 
of these appear in the course of the papers or discussion on the subjects, 
in the other pages of this volume and some of them are given below. 


The Lease System. 


Is reported from only two states, namely, Alabama and Florida. 
The reporter from Alabama says that the convicts are chiefly employed 
in coal mines and that the price paid for their labor to the state is based 
upon the tonnage which each convict gets out. 

From Florida comes an encouraging word that the last legislature 
voted almost unanimously to abolish the lease system, although it brings 
into the state from $350,000 to $400,000 per annum, but that the gov- 
ernor vetoed the bill. Nevertheless the system will be abolished next 
year, for all the candidates for governor, and nearly all of those for the 
legislature, have announced their intention of securing this reform, after 
which the convicts will be employed on the roads and on a fifteen hun- 
dred- acre farm. 


Contract Labor, Per Diem Plan. 


This is reported from Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine (in some county prisons only), Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota (one unexpired contract only), Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio (one county prison only), Rhode 
Island and South Carolina. Concerning these: contracts we have the 
following additional remarks: 

From Indiana, about half the population of the state prison is 
employed under contract, partly per diem and partly piece price. In 
New Jersey, contracts expire in 1913 and 1914, and a Convict Labor 
Commission has been created to formulate a comprehensive plan for em- 
ploying convicts on public roads, in forestry and otherwise. Contract 
labor in penal institutions is prohibited, and existing contracts must 
not be renewed or extended. In Kentucky, the contract price is from 
35 cents to 68 cents per diem; the penitentiary at Frankfort is being 
eonverted into a reform institution; the one at Eddyville is to receive 
the hardened criminals from the other one. In Maryland, twenty-five 
per cent. of the contract price of their labor is placed to the credit of 
the convicts and paid to them when they are discharged from the in- 
stitution. In Missouri, the contracts are to be given up as soon as they 
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expire and the State Use System is to be installed. In North Carolina, 
the question of prison labor is a live issue, and it is hoped to employ most 
of the convicts on a state farm; 1,600 men, of whom only 208 are white, 
are employed in forty county road camps, in which it is said the men 
are healthy and that they improve physically and morally during their 
term. In Oregon, the contract plan was recently abolished by Governor 
West, who discovered a technical violation of the terms of the contract 
and declared it forfeited. In Iowa a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor has investigated the system and has pronounced strongly against it. 


Contract Labor, Piece Price Plan. 


The only report we have of this is from New Hampshire, where it is 
said that in the Hillsboro county jail the prisoners are so employed. 


State Account Plan. 


This is reported from Indiana (partially), Kansas (partially), 
Maine, Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Washington. In Indiana, part of 
the product of the labor in the reformatory is sold on the market, the 
remainder being used by the state institutions. In Kansas, the State 
Account includes industrial shops, extensive farming operations and 
coal mining, (coal being shipped to the various state institutions), and 
road making; also a brick plant, the brick being used for state work, 
and a binding twine factory, which furnishes practically all the twine 
used in Kansas and some excess, which is sold in other states. In 
Minnesota, the prisoners make agricultural machinery, and binder twine. 
A system prevails by which the prisoners receive a part of their earn- 
ings, and the prisoner’s families also receive help from the same source. 
In Washington, the principal industry is the manufacture of grain bags, 
which are sold directly to the farmers, the industries also include the 
making of furniture, clothing and tinware for other state institutions, 
and work in rock quarries, where rock is prepared for road building. 


The State Use Plan. 


This system has been adopted by California, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana (partially), Kansas (partially), New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon and Oklahoma. In the District of Columbia, the district 
work house does a large business in quarrying and crushing stone and 
brick-making, the output all being used by the district on its public 
works. The supply is not equal to the demand. In Idaho, the prisoners 
cut and deliver stone for the new state buildings, and make shoes for 
the other state institutions, but there is not sufficient labor to employ 
the inmates properly. New York has been the leading state in this 
method of employing prisoners, and although there are some difficulties 
in the way, it is felt that the method can be worked out satisfactorily. 
In Ohio the method is now changing from Contract to State Use, the 
surplus being employed just now in printing, in the manufacture of 
furniture and clothing, while a great many trusties are employed in 
farming and ditching and rough structural work. In Oklahoma, some 
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road work is being done, as the constitution permits it, but not very 
successfully, although some of the counties have used road work for 
their prisoners to advantage. 


State Farms 


For the employment of their prisoners are reported from Louisiana 
(partially), Nebraska (partially), North Carolina (partially), and Mis- 
sissippi, while many of the other states have farms attached to their 
penitentiaries and county prisons, where some of the prisoners are 
worked. The tendency appears to be in the direction of agricultural 
labor. Louisiana has four large farms. Mississippi realizes a large 
revenue from its convict farm, approximately half a million dollars an- 
nually. 

Road Work By The State. 


This is reported from Colorado, Delaware, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Virginia and Washington. The report from Colorado claims that 
a large number of the men are employed on the public highways on the 
‘*honor’’ system, thus dispensing with the need of armed guards; the 
warden of the penitentiary claims that if certain appropriations made 
for improving public highways shall be declared subject to the con- 
trol of the State Highway Commission, he will be able to place about 400 
men, or half the population, at work outside the walls of the prison. In 
Oregon, the men are employed in road building, the ‘‘honor’’ system* 
having been carried to a marked success in this state. In connection 
with the road building, the men are also employed in improving the 
various public institution grounds and in some other building construc- 
tion work. In Virginia, the convict road making has been probably 
carried to the best success of any state. 


Boad and Street Work by Prisoners From County and City Prisons. 


This is reported from Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York (one county prison), Oklahoma, Virginia and Wash- 
ington. Without doubt there are many other places using prisoners 
at street or road work, which have not been reported in the reports 
from states. 


*See paper on “The Honor System” in Oregon on page 195. 


Minutes of the Meetings 


OPENING MEETING WEDNESDAY, June 12TH, 8 P. M. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction assembled in the 
Cleveland Theatre, and was called to order by Hon. James R. Garfield, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, who called on the Rev. A. B. Meidrum, 
who made the invocation. 

The Chairman then welcomed the Conference to Cleveland and invited 
the citizens of Cleveland to attend the meetings, assuring them that they 
would gain inspiration as well as information about the many important 
public tasks which come together under the name of Charities and Cor- 
rection. 

The Chairman: We have awakened to the fact that many of our 
public ills and ills of the body politic are quite as deserving of concern 
by intelligent people as the ills of the individual. We in this city have 
had the example of a man who has devoted himself not only to the consider- 
ation of this subject with which he is confronted, but he has devoted him- 
self to the suppression of the illls of the body politic. He and I have not 
always agreed as to what should be done to cure these public ills and 
wrongs. ut we have always agreed that in the great fight for social 
justice and for the betterment of the people there was no line of division 
between good citizens. It gives me great personal pleasure to present to 
this audience our esteemed Mayor, the Honorable Newton D. Baker, who 
will extend to you the welcome of our city. 

Hon. Newton D. Baker: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: From 
time to time there come to visit cities men and women with different pur- 
poses, different ideals. Some come to spend their money in our markets, 
some to bring their talents to our industrial order; but I think never in 
the history of Cleveland until now has a Conference assembled that comes 
to bring to our city the great co-ordinated heart of the American people. 
So on behalf of the city of Cleveland, though it is always a pleasant duty 
to welcome those who come for any motives that I have ascribed, I have 
my highest pleasure in welcoming you and expressing the hope that your 
deliberations will be pleasant and profitable. 

I have been thinking a good deal lately in anticipation of the coming 
of this Conference, of how strange the phenomenon seems at first blush 
that it should be necessary to organize anything which in its elemental 
form is so spontaneous as charity. Yet when one seeks the reason for that 
it becomes very plain. Having departed from the rural conditions in which 
our ancestors lived, where the neighborly touch was possible, into a great, 
congested, intensely competitive industrial system, we have crushed out 
of our organized society the opportunity, if not the impulse, of the older 
forms of neighborly kindness. Electricians say that when a current is 
sent along a wire for a certain length of time, it begins to induce a cur- 
rent in the opposite direction. Our industrial system having for some years 
been concentrated on the line of material endeavor, having left out of ac- 
count in its organization and changes the human impulse that used to be 
the controlling factor between employer and employe, the masses of men 
having become too large for that current to take that direction, and the 
current of our industrial machine having been so fiercely competitive along 
be main line, it has induced a corresponding current in the opposite direc- 

on. 

In life, as in mechanics, the law of compensation demands that people 
should take up the lost motion of the industrial machine, and by organized 
activity supply those things which have been lost out of life in its simpler 
forms. We have been learning some things rather slowly in the United 
States, but we have been learning them. I suppose now every person in 
this company realizes that we are tired and impatient of the idea that 
cities are the mere incubators, and penitentiaries the brooders, for crimi- 
nals. This Conference recognizes the growth of the interest and knowledge 
of the American people on that subject. As part of the great system of 
subjects for us to study, we have learned in modern times that pro- 
miscuous giving to mendicants is not charity; that the twentieth century 
demands that those who stand in need of charity shall be given the oppor- 
tunity to help themselves, and that real charity finds oxprenen and enjoy- 
ment in the spirit of helpfulness to the object of charitable endeavor rather 
than in a selfish benevolence on the part of those charitably disposed. 
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Through your society and those that are affiliated with it have been achieved 
some wonderful triumphs in the United States in recent years. Instead of 
mere doles to the needy there is help to the helpless, which is the motto 
of this system of organizations. When I think of that single instance, the 
abolition of the making of phosphorus matches, with all the hideousness 
of “phossy jaw’; when I think of the wonderful survey made in Pittsburg. 

was not merely for Pittsburgh, but held up the looking-glass in which 
every other city could see itself and have an opportunity to correct its 
wrongs; when I see that sort of th as the results of organized charity 
in the United States, I have a new hopefulness, a new outlook upon the 
possibility of making our cities less places of loss and degradation, and 
more places of charming and fine and sweet and wholesome prospects. 
There is an old story that the Scots delight to tell, that long after Robert 
Bruce had died his heart was preserved as that of the most valiant man 
Scotland had known. On one occasion when the Scots were hard pressed 
and it was necessary to stir them to great activity in order to save their 
country, the leaders of the Scots took out of the casket the heart of Bruce 
and threw it before the adversary, so that every loyal Scotchman would 
follow and redeem Scotland. So you are throwing into the midst of the 
city of Cleveland now, the great co-ordinated heart of this nation, and no 
matter how much we have tried to do hitherto in our correctional and 
charitable undertakings, we will be stirred to new enthusiasms which wi!l 
follow the heart of the people that you have thrown in our midst, to see 
if we cannot contribute even more to the great objects which we have in 
common. On behalf of the city of Cleveland I heartily welcome you, and 
trust that your stay may be long and agreeable, and that you may leave 
with us the great inspiration which brings you here. 

The Chairman: It is fitting that in response to these addresses of wel- 
come the National Conference should give to this assembly one who will 
respond. It gives me great es to present to you Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, not of Cleveland, nor of New York, but of the United States and of 
all endeavor. 

Dr. H. H. Hart: Its is my privilege to respond to these delightful and 
cordial greetings in behalf of five hundred delegates who have already 
arrived in Cleveland, and a thousand more who are on the way and will be 
here tomorrow. I came to Cleveland with extraordinary pleasure for the 
reason that I was coming to my own place. I was born on the Western 
Reserve. Cleveland was my home many years. My father lived in this 
city forty-four years and was one of the pioneers in the development of 
the magnificent educational system of this city, serving on the Board of 
Education in the early days of Cleveland. My first visit to Cleveland was 
in 1861 when there were forty thousand people living here. I came here 
to live when there were sixty thousand people here. I have visited the 


pan A \ en times a year since then and watched its magnificent develop- 
me 


Today a hundred delegates went to see the boys’ school at Hudson— 
such an expression of the good will of the community toward the neglected 


boys of the community. There we have progress along the right line. 
Within the past few months you have organized an active and efficient 
nee ae agency. Children now can be transplanted out into beautiful 
omes in the country and given a chance to expand and to grow. So I 
congratulate the delegates of this Conference that after thirty-two years 
this Conference again meets here. We met here in 1880 and here are the 
fruits of the thirty-two years from which the members of this Conference 
may receive new inspiration and new life. And we can in turn leave 
something that will be practicable and helpful to the citizens of this great 
city and this magnificent commonwealth. 

The Chairman: We hear that Congress may legislate the Commerce 
Court out of existence. But we are quite confident that Congress by no 
action it can ever take, will ever legislate Judge Mack out of doing the 
great and good work to which he has devoted his life in years past and 
which he will do for years to come. He and his work need no introduc- 
tion by me to this great audience. As chairman of the local committee I 
have the honor and pleasure to turn this Conference over to the permanent 
National Chairman, Judge Mack, of Chicago. 

The Honorable Julian W. Mack, President of the Conference, here as- 
sumed the Chair and read his annual address. (Page i). 

The President: This Conference, as you know, does its work through 
several committees. Each of these committees has a general session and 
section meetings. The General Session tonight is that of the Committee on 
Immigration. 

The man who is to preside over this session on immigration is welcome 
in every movement for betterment, es correctional and civic 

n 


in the city of New York. I take great pleasure presenting to you Mr. 
William Jay Schieffelin. 
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Mr. Schieffelin here assumed the Chair and read his report as Chair- 

man of the Committee on Immigration. (Page 234). 
3 Sulzberger, of New York, also read a paper. (Page. 239). 

The Chairman: The last document issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor—Bulletin 98—contains seventy pages describing the work- 
ings of the cloak industry in New York. Now the majority of workers 
{in that trade are working in shops that are complying in every respect with 
the standards demanded by the Sanitary Board of Control. In New York 
we have a number of excellent societies taking care of the imm ts 
as they arrive and watching out for them when they come back. ne of 
these is the Italian Immigration Society. Its success is largely due to the 
wonderful officiency of the work of its executive. The boys in the street 
call the Italians “Guineas.” Sometimes they are rather short and swarthy 
and puny. I am very glad to have as 4 representative Italian a ‘‘dago’’ 
whom we can welcome physically and mentally as an excellent example of 
the good citizenship that is secured from Italy. I have the honor to 
a ga the Secretary of the Italian Immigration Society, Mr. Umberto 
Coletti. 

Mr. Coletti made an address. (Page 249). After which the meeting 
adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13th, 9:30 A. M. 
President Mack Presiding. 


The President: The General Secretary will call the roll of States. 

The Secretary: As Chairman of the Committee on Reports from States, 
it is my duty to call for a brief oral report, not more than three minutes 
in length, from the various States, which I will call in alphabetical order. 
The responses will be made by the State Corresponding Secretaries, or by 
delegates appointed by them. 

Responses were made for the States as follows: 

Alabama, Rev. George Eaves; Arkansas, Murray A. Auerbach; Califor- 
nia, W. Almont Gates; Canada, Rufus D. Smith; Colorado, Dr. Elizabeth 
Cassidy; Connecticut, Charles P. Kellogg; District of Columbia, George 8. 
Wilson; Georgia, a delegate; Idaho, William CC. Dunbar; Illinois, 
A. L. Bowen; Indiana, Mrs. John B. Elam; Iowa, W. L. Kuser; 
Kansas, Charles D. Shukers; Kentucky, Charles Strutt; Maine, Francis H. 
Hiller; Maryland, H. Wirt Steele; Massachusetts, Joseph Lee; Michigan, 
J. B. Montgomery; Minnesota, R. T. Solensten; Missouri, W. T. Cross; 
Nebraska, A. W. Clark; New Hampshire, William J. Ahern; New Jersey, 
C. L. Stonaker; New York, Robert W. Hill; Ohio, H. H. Shirer; Oklahoma, 
M. O. Harper; Oregon, Miss Pritchard; Pennsylvania, Carl Kelsey; Rhode 
Island, James B. Williams; Tennessee, E. P. Anderson; Texas, J. L. Green; 
Utah, Henry Gardner; Virginia, Miss L. F. Price; Washington, Miss Virginia 
McMechan; Wisconsin, A. J. Hutton; Manitoba, J. Howard Falk. 

The oral reports are incorporated with the written reports from the 
State Corresponging Secretaries and will be found on page 499 and following. 

The President then announced the following committees: 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 


Robert A. Woods (chairman), Mass.; Rev. Bro. Barnabas, N. Y.; Rich- 
ard Hayter, Wash.; Eugene T. Lies, Ill.; Dr. Chas. P. Emerson, Ind.; Mrs. 
Helene Ingram, N. Y.; Louis H. Levin, Md.; J. T. Cross, Mo.; Dr. J. T. 


Gilmour, Ont. 
COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE. 
W. Magruder (chairman), Md.; Miss Minnie F. Low, IIll.; A. W. Clark, 


Jd. 
Neb.; H. H. Shirer, Ohio; Chas. P. Kellogg, Conn.; C. C. Carstens, Mass.; 
H. C. Bowman, Kans.; Leroy C. Halbert, Mo.; Frank D. Witherbee, Penn.; 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
te Homer Folks (chairman); Abraham J. Katz, N. Y.; Chas, M. Hubbard, 


a 


Mr. Johnson: I want authority to telegraph an expression of sympathy 
in the name of this Conference to two of our ex-presidents who have been 
very faithful members, and both of whom are confined at home by illness 
a es wa ae Ane = Butler. 

e President: niess the air hears objections the Secretary will 
be so authorized. . . 
ee the meeting adjourned. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13th, 8:00 P. M. 
President Mack Presiding. 

The President: The subject captes is that of the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Living and Labor. gos leasure in presenting as the 
Chairman of that Committ who ‘wi conduct the meeting, a man who 
has done more in the past five or ten years in the cause of charity and 
eee agg od and social justice than any one else I know of—Mr. Owen R. 

vejoy, Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 

Mr. Lovejoy read his report as apuee of the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Liging and Labor. (Page 376). 

Mr. Lovejoy a Fn may the chair. 

The Chairman: eat pleasure in introducing as the next speaker 
one who may be eth, aencri as the mother of interest in the working 
children of America. ane National on Labor Committee, which I have 
the honor to serve, organized eight years ago, largely as the out- 
growth of a campestion ‘that had been daveloping in the mind of Mrs. Kelley 
during fifteen or twenty years. I take g ee, in introducing Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National msumers’ League. 

rig Kelley made an address entitled, “Minimum Wage 
ge 3 
Chairman: It gives me very great pleasure to introduce to you 
the Honorable George R. Lunn, mayor of the city of Schenectady, N. Y., 
who will address you. 


Hon. George R. Lunn made an address entitled, ‘“‘The Bight Hour Day 
in All Industries.”’ ss ~ 403). 

The Chairman: I take great pleasure in introducing to this audience 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, who is Chairman o* 
the Committee on Industrial Relations. 

Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay read a paper entitled, “The Commission 
on Industrial Relations.’ (Page 409). 

President Mack then resumed the chair and after some announcements 
the meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 14th, 9:30 A. M. 
President Mack Presiding. 


The President: The session this ee * ” that of the Committee on 
Public Supervision | Administration. I tak Ey pore. in turning 


over this meeting to the Chairman of that committee, Mr. . Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman here assumed the chair. 

The Chairman: The committee this year concluded not to revive the 
old controversy that has been waged between Boards of Charity and Boards 
of Control, but to survey the field. The committee’s report will discuss 
to what extent should State Institutions be controlled and managed by 
State Boards, and to what extent should private institutions of a charitable 
nature be supervised by State Boards. 

Mr. Bowman read his report as _ eeee of the Committee on Public 
ce and Administration. (Page 63 

e Chairman: It gives me great re to introduce a man who 
has ten in charity Mt for many years. One ¥ the most difficult things 
any State Board has to handle is the transfer of paupers and insane per- 
sons from one state to another. Several years ago Mr. Gates was chair- 
man of a committee that made a very full and excellent report of that 
matter up to that date. On account of recent troubles between the States 
it was thought best to have Mr. Gates give us a paper on that topic, and 
bring his observations down to date. It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mr. W. Almont Gates, Secretary of the Board of Charities and 
Correction of California. 

Mr. Gates read a paper entitled, “Deportation of Insane Persons, Pau- 
pers and Others, From Sy — to Another.” (Page 71). 

The rman: ae y Mr. C. E. Faulkner, Superintendent of 
the Washburn Memorial" ns’ Home in Minneapolis, will be read_ in 
the absence of ~_ Faullace at the conclusion of this meeting. (Page 76) 
I now take great pleasure in introducing Charles F. F. Campbell, Executive 
sone of the Ol one. State oe a ay for the Blind. He will give an illus- 

trated sogture 1 the subject of the problems of the adult blind. 

Mr. peer read a entitled, ‘‘Problems of the Blind, Especially 
the Nault “BI nd,” which he illustrated with stereopticon views. (Page 79). 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. 
FRIDAY, JUNE lié4th, 8:00 P. M. 
President Mack Presiding. 
The President: The Committee on Time and Place is ready to report, 
Mr. J. W. Magruder, Chairman. 

Mr. Magruder: The Conference will be pleased to know that invitations 
were received from Atlantic City, Baltimore, Chicago, Fort Worth, Indian- 
apolis, Memphis, Milwaukee, Pasadena and Seattle. I need scarcely say 
that the Committee itself was wholly disinterested in its deliberations; 
that it reached its decision with a view to the interests of the Conference 
itself and of the country as a whole. We have had the Satisfaction since, 
of being assured that those who came in behalf of cities whose invitations 
were not accepted, are themselves entirely satisfied with the decision, and 
approve of the action that has been taken. The following is the minute 
that was prepared by the Secretary: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE. 


A meeting of the committee was called at 9:15 A. M. in the Assembly 
room of the Hotel Hollenden, on Friday, June 14, by J. W. Magruder, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

There were ro in addition the following ‘members: A. W. Clark, 
Nebraska; H. . Shirer, Ohio; Charles P. Kellogg, Connecticut; C. C 
Carstens, Massachusetts; H. C. Bowman, Kansas; Leroy C. Halbert, Mi 
souri, and Frank D. Witherbee, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kellogg was chosen to act as Secretary of the meeting. 

Invitations for the Conference of 1913 were received from the follow- 
ing cities: Atlantic City, Baltimore, Chicago, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, 
— Milwaukee, Pasadena and Seattle. Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Pasadena were presented only by letter. Upon motion of A. W. Clark it 
was voted to allow twelve minutes for the apeakere present in behalf of 
each city. Atlantic City was spoken for i! r. George Lenhart; Balti- 
more by Mr. H. Wirt Steele; Fort Worth by Dr. Fox and Mr. Speer; In- 
aa >. ga by Mr. Loomis; Memphis by Mr. Kranz, and Seattle by Mr. 

ayter. 

At 10:55 A. M. the speakers for the cities left the meeting and the 
committee went into executive sesion. It was voted to eliminate the fol- 
lowing cities as either having no personal representatives or simply get- 
ting in line for the conference after 1913: Chicago, Milwaukee, Pasadena, 
Baltimore and Indianapolis. An informal ballot for preference was then 
taken which resulted in three votes for Seattle, three for Fort Worth and 
one for a 

The members of the Committee then gave their reasons for voting as 
they did and a general discussion was had of the matter. Upon motion 
of Mr. Clark, seconded by Mr. Carstens, it was voted to recommend that the 
conference of 1913 should be held in Seattle. This vote was unanimous. 

The time for holding the Conference was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee, acting in co-operation with the local interests in Seattle. 

At 11:30 A. M. the meeting adjourned. 


J. W. MAGRUDER, Chairman. 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG, Secretary. 


On motion and seconded the report was unanimously adopted. 

The President: We have long been accustomed to look to Massachu- 
setts for leadership in every field of activity. We lawyers particularly look 
to Massachusetts. I believe that there is no court whose decisions are 
cited by other courts as egnentty as those of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. And we social workers look to the leaders in Massachu- 
setts for inspiration and for light. It gives me particular pleasure tonight 
to present my own class-mate as Chairman of the Committee on Housing 
and Recreation; a man who has all the spirit of enthusiasm of a boy, who 
loves recreation himself and wants to see every man, woman and child in 
this whole country get all the fun and all the joy and all the play that it 
is possible for the community to give him—Mr. Joseph Lee, of Boston. 


Mr. Lee read his report as Chairman of the Committee on Housing 
and eeation. (Page 126). 
r 


then assumed the Chair. 


s- 


The Chairman: Our problem at present centers, as I have said, about 


the dance hall. Our next speaker knows more about dance halis than any- 
body else in the United States. She has studied dance halls, carried on 
dance halls, advised many municipalities what to do about dance ha and 
her advice has been followed. he is the field secretary on the subject 
of commercial regulation of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America—Mrs. Charles H. Israels. 


Mrs. Israels read a paper entitled, ‘‘The Dance Problem.” (Page 116). 
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The Chairman: The other thing Mrs. Israels has spoken of besides 
regulation of dance halls, is more dance halls. The gentleman who is going 
to speak to you took hold of the old Academy in the little town of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts. When he took charge of it there were fourteen pupils. 
At present there are ninety-three, including every boy and girl of the proper 

age that community. When he took hold of it the town was terrorized 
LS 4 the —— Last year the boss ° wo t dare to run for office. I introduce 
Mr. Frank L. Boyden, of Deerfiel 

Mr. Boyden read a paper entitled, “A Country Solution.” 

President Mack here resumed the chair. 

Mr. H. H. Hart, of New York: I ask the privilege to introduce a reso- 
lution referring to a bill to be presented to Congress asking for a Commis- 
sion to investigate the jails and prisons of the United States. I ask that 
it be read and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Hart read said resolution, and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Charles F. Weller, of Pittsburgh: I think we all regret that we cannot 
in so large an assembly express our personal interest in each other as 
much as we would like. But now has come a special opportunity which I 
am sure you will all wish to —e advan of. Mr. Gutridge, who is 
known to many of you, and who has been Chairman of one of the sec- 
tions of the National Conference, a social worker of many years’ experi- 
ence, is announced to hace died suddenly today of heart disease in St. 
Pauli. It will be a great shock to his many friends, and it seems to me 
we want to instruct the Secretary to telegraph to his friends in St. Paul 
an expression of our sympathy with them, and an expression of our appre- 
ciation of his life and work, and of the fact that he died as a good soldier 

‘in the social service cause. I beg leave, therefore, to ask the privilege 
of the Conference and the President to have the Secretary instructed to 
—, Rada or soon, a proper telegram to the friends of Mr. Gutridge in 
t. Pa 


The President: In the absence of any objection from the Conference 
the Secretary will act accordingly. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15th, 8:00 P. M. 


President Mack Presiding. 


The President: The session tonight is that of Courts and Prisons. 
I at eat pleasure in gecteatinn to you the Chairman of the Committee, 


ley B. Burritt. e has done some splendid work as Secretary of 
the Comaxittce on Criminal Courts of the Charity O Organization Society, 
which has been formed to carry on the work recommended, and to see 
that the legislation enacted as the result of the recommendations of an 
efficient Commission on the Lower Criminal Courts be put into effect. 

Mr. Burritt: I want to preface my report by saying that it represents 
my own rsonal views. In the first letters I wrote to the members of 
my committee, I said that two things ought to be emphasized in the pro- 
—— this year—socialization of the court and the problem of prison labor. 

have undertaken in my report to cover only the former of these topics, 
because I was familiar with this and not wi r topic of prison labor. 

Mr. Burritt read his report as Chairman o o Comantixes on Courts 
and Prisons. (Page 162). 

Mr. Burritt here assumed the chair and showed some stereopticon views 
illustrating his eg 2 

e rman: I said in my paper among other things tat the courts 
were not giving adequate attent = to facts other than legal, in court work. 
I am to introduce to you Dr. William Healy, of Chi who is PDi- 
rector of the Juvenile Psychopathic oe in that city. He will further 
emphasize that particular part of m vy, _pover. 

Dr. Healy read a paper entitled, ber tors Other Than Legal in Dealing 
With Criminal Cases.” (Page 184). 

a Chairman: We have heard a t deal of discussion in the last 

or two on the a of “—— er social progress is retarded by 
Judicial decisions. It was with the hope that we might get some light on 
this problem from a very careful copies that Professor Roscoe Pound of 
Harvard Law School was requested to present that topic to us tonight. 
Unfortunately he is not able to be with us, we gpa has sent his 
paper, u Mack has consented to read i 
J Mack: Professor Pound is in my ion neni, —_ of the most 
rofound legal students in the country, and a lea 1 educator and 
mae ee of law. He entitles his paper, viSoctal 3 blems and the 

ou 


Judge Mack then read the paper of Professor Pound. (Page 176). 
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Mr. Johnson: I have two telegrams, one from Mr. Butler, to whom 
we telegraphed sympathy the other day: “Your kind message received 
and greatly ————— Sorry compelled to be absent. Give my cordial 
greetings to all my kind friends and my successor. Hope that you will 
have most successful Conference. Amos W. Butler.”” The other telegram 
is from the Seattle Chamber of Commerce: “Assure Conference of our 
appreciation of its action and desire to welcome all participating in the 
most satisfactory and successful meeting in this city next year.’ 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 16th, 8:00 P. M. 
President Mack Presiding. 


The President: The session tonight is that of the Committee on Chil- 
dren, and it is a great pleasure to present to you as the Chairman of that 
section one who won his spurs in Boston as Superintendent of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, whom we in Chicago then captured for the great work 
of the United Charities, and who is now again devoting himself to child 
welfare in all its phases as Superintendent and Director of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund—Mr. Sherman Kingsley. 

Mr. Kingsley read his report as Chairman of the Committee on Chil- 
—_  saaaa “Community Recognition of Children’s Rights and Needs.” 
(Page 

Mr. Kingsley assumed the chair. 

The Chairman: We hear in these days a great deal about scientific 
charity. We all believe also that nothing is scientific in this line espe- 
cially that is not thoroughly human. One of the most remarkably and 
sensibly and eminently human og that I know is the person who is 
to address you next. She lives in a large city, in the very center of popu- 


lation of that city. Something like 600,000 people live within a radius of 
a mile or a mile and a half from her house, and she is an understanding 
friend to those in that vast region who are in need of her help, and a friend 
indeed to all childhood and to anyone in trouble the wide country over. I have 
great pleasure with you in welcoming Miss Jane Addams. 

Miss Addams Seat 6 paper entitled, “The Child at the Point of Great- 


est Pressure.” ( e ; 

Miss Julia C. throp, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, was 
then introduced to speak of the work which will be done by that import- 
ant new department of the government. (Page 30). 

Mr. A. J. McKelway then spoke briefiy of the long continued and 
strenuous efforts that were necessary to secure the Bureau. The fight was 
continued from year to year before Congress, but has finally been success- 
ful. We are expecting great things from the Bureau. 

The meeting adjourned. 


EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION. 
MONDAY, JUNE 17, 8:00 P. M. 
Vice President Frederick Almy Presiding. 


The Chairman: Judge Mack asked me to preside in his place this 
ovens Before the meeting begins the Secretary will present some mat- 
ers. 

Mr. Johnson: I have a report from the Executive Committee, recom- 
mendations as to changing some of the rules of procedure. Some of the 
members of the Conference will remember that there has been a commit- 
tee with that object in view, which has been reappointed four times. 
Hitherto there has not been a unanimous report received by the Execu- 
tive Committee on that subject, but the present committee succeeded in 
getting a unanimous report. The Executive Committee has acted upon that 
report of this committee and now presents the following suggested changes 
of procedure. The rule is that any changes must be first acted upon by the 
Executive Committee and by them presented to the Conference. This is 
what is being presented to you now by the Executive Committee respect- 
ing certain amendments to the rules of procedure. 

The Secretary asks for the approval of these changes. Seconded. 

Mr. Hebberd: It is my understanding that some member of the Execu- 
tive Committee failed to receive notice of the meeting at which these 
changes were adopted, and therefore it seems to me that this long list of 
changes should be laid over till tomorrow, and that the members of this 
Conference be given opportunity to consider the import of the changes 


that are suggested. That’s a more orderly and dignified way of adopting 
resolutions of this kind. 


lh li 2 
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Mr. Johnson: I thing Mr. Hebberd’s suggestions is good. 
Mr. Brackett and carried. 


‘P 4 
The Cha all resolutions are handed to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions without debate. 
Mr. Johnson: Resolutions can be acted upon as soon as presented, by 
unanimous consent of the Conference. I respectfully ask that the Con- 
ference consent to act on this resolution now, and I move its adoption. 
The Chairman: Mr. Johnson says that by unanimous consent this 
resolution can be adopted now and he asks for such unanimous consent 
for the voting of this resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
The Chairman: Those in favor of now adopting this resolution will 


aye. 

There Were many voices of “Aye.” 

The Chairman: Those o ed will say ‘‘No.” 

A very few voices said No." 

The Chairman: The ayes have it. I now have the pleasure of turning 
this Conference meeting over to the Chairman of the Committee on Relation 
of Medical and Social Work, Dr. James Alexander Miller. 

Dr. Miller here assumed the chair. 

The Chairman: In acting as Chairman of this committee it is my 
privilege to present the report of that committee according to time honored 
custom. Inasmuch as this is the first year of the existence of this com- 
mittee in this National Conference it has seemed to those of us who have 
had the responsibility of arranging the program that we might do some- 
thing a little different and quite contrary to the time honored custom, as 
I understand it, and we have decided that it is possible for the members 
of the committee to do the work and the officers to sit by and direct. 
Consequently in the carrying out of this pro: we have divided our 
committee, which has been very able and efficient, into sub-committees 
according to their particular interest in the Various departments of medical 
and social work in which they have been engaged. ese sub-committees 
have been faithful and expeditious in their work, and we are therefore 
able to present to you in printed form the subject matter of the various 
problems which confront our committee, and they will be ready for dis- 
tribution at the end of the meeting at the door. It has therefore seemed 
to me as Chairman that it is unnecessary to present a formal report, and 
that it might be better to attempt to correlate some of the underlying 
principles of the medical-social work as they are embodied in the report. 

Dr. Miller then read an address as Chairman of the Committee on 
Relation of Medical and Social Work. 


Nets A 308). 
Dr. Cabot read a ad entitled, ‘‘The ucational Aspects of Medical- 
Social Work.” (Page 351). 

The Chairman: Before adjourning the meeting I wish on behalf of our 
committee to make an acknowledgment which I think is justly due, that 
the ‘'e-- which we have had today and the officers of this committee 
which worked it out in our very interesting session this morning and 
brought out such interesting discussion, which was further carried out this 
afternoon and which culminated in this inspiring talk from Dr. Cabot, has 
been due almost entirely to the efforts of Miss Ida M. Cannon. We all 


say 


owe her a great debt of gratitude for her devoted services in making the 
pro m of our meeting a great success. 


r. Johnson, the General ~ engy og here read a resolution offered by 


Mr. J. E. McCullough, pertaining to the Southern Sociological Congress; 
also a resolution offered by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer in relation to prison 
labor and constructive manual work for prisoners. 


After some announcements by the Secretary the meeting adjourned. 


NINTH GENERAL SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18th, 8:00 P. M. 
President Mack Presiding. 


The President: The subject tonight is that most fundamental commit- 
tee, the Committee on Families and Neighborhoods. It has been one of 

great pleasures of my recent residence in Washington to come in con- 
tact with the Chairman of the committee in charge of this session tonight, 
and to have been given the opportunity of working together with him 
in the city of Washington in the field of philanthropy. I have come to 
know him and to appreciate and value him most aiyaly as a co-worker and 
a friend. It therefore gives me peculiar pleasure to introduce to you the 
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Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, of Washington, Chairman of the Committee 
on Families and Neighborhoods. 

Rev. Dr. Kerby read the report as Chairman of the Committee on 
Families and Neighborhoods. (Page 81). 

Rev. Dr. Kerby here assumed the chair. 

The Chairman: I have great pleasure in presenting Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Charles F. Weller read a paper entitled, “Maintenance of the 
Individuality of the Family.” (Page 102). 

Mr. James F. Jackson read a paper entitled, ‘‘Co-operation Among 
Relief Agencies.”’ (Page 97). 

. C. N. Pond read a paper entitled, ‘“‘A State Program in Organized 
.” (Page 91). 

Chairman: It was the intention to have these papers discussed 
by Miss Goodwillie, and then have the discussion continue from the floor. 
But it will be necessary to close when Miss Goodwillie shall have finished 
her address. 

Miss Mary Goodwillie, of Baltimore, read a paper in which she discussed 
the foregoing papers. (Page 109) 

President Mack resumed the chair. 

The President: We are missing at this Conference a number of mem- 
bers who were kept away by sickness, and who, we hope, will be with us 
again next year. Others will never meet with us again. Each of us will 
recall one or more of the noble souls who have passed away forever. I 
shall not mention any names except one, and that because he was a Presi- 
dent of this Conference, Dr. Fred Howard Wines. Dr. Hart, an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Conference, will give a brief resume of a memorial that he 
has prepared on the life of Dr. Wines. After that we shall proceed with 
the report of the Executive Committee that was postponed from last night, 
and receive and act upon the report of the Committee on Organization. 
oil Dr. Hart read a memorial on the life of Dr. Fred Howard Wines, as 
ollows: 


FREDERICK HOWARD WINES, 
A TRIBUTE. 


Dr. Frederick Howard Wines finished his work upon earth Friday, 
January 30, 1912, at his home in Springfield, [ll, at the age of seventy- 
four years. 

Dr. Wines owed much to heredity. His father, the Reverend Doctor 
E. C. Wines, was a clergyman, a teacher, an author, a philanthropist and 
a gentleman of the old school. He was the founder of the American Prison 
Association and the International Prison Congress. He was the author of 
a arent book on Prisons and Child Savings Institutions, which has become 
a classic. 

Dr. Frederick Howard Wines was a scholar. He graduated with the 
highest honors of his class from Washington and Jefferson College (now 
Washington College) Pennsylvania, at the age of nineteen, in 1857. He 
graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1865. He was a master 
of English both in writing and in speech. He wrote with extraordinary 
facility and had a wonderful power of setting forth a proposition clearly, 
logically and convincingly. 

Dr. Wines was a preacher. In the midst of his theological course he 
entered the service of the American Sunday School Union in Missouri. 
In 1862 President Lincoln appointed him as a Hospital Chaplain and in 
that capacity he served for over two years. 

Mrs. Wines writes as follows: 

“His first great interest in the problems of the poor and unfortunate 
was received while he was chaplain. He took charge of all the relief 
work for the refugees who came through Springfield, Mo., from Arkansas 
and Southwestern Missouri and his heart was touched by the suffering 
and ignorance among them.” 

In the National Conference of Charities and Correction Dr. Wines was 
for many years an active force. He was the moving spirit when the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities was separated from the Social Science Con- 
gress in 1878. He read many important papers in the Conference during 
the thirty-six years of his membership from 1876 to 1912. 

Many who are here present remember the eloquent address of Dr. 
Wines last year at Boston, on the abolition of the county jail. His eye 
was not dimmed nor his natural force abated while he pleaded for humane, 
rational and decent treatment for those who are accused of crime and at 
the completion of his address the splendid audience that filled Tremont 
Temple cheered and applauded until he was forced to rise from his chair 
and w his acknowledgment. 

Dr. Wines was one of a group of pioneer secretaries of state boards of 
charities who blazed the way for the marge achievements of the twentieth 
century. Frank B. Sanborn, Frederick Howard Wines, Albert G. Byers, 


— 
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Chas. 8S. Hoyt and Albert O. Wright, all of them save Sanborn have de- 
parwes and their names are written upon the statute books of the states 
n which wf lived and wrought and are carved indelibly upon the cor- 
mes of prisons, reformatories, hospitals and homes for the insane, 
ble minded, the epileptics and the cripples. These men laid the 
on deep and strong upon which the twentieth century is building 
le edifices. They may be forgotten, but their work will survive 
throughout the centuries. 

e President: The Secretary will read the amendments to the rules 
of procedure that have been made with the unanimous approval of all mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and that are based upon recommend- 
tions of the Committee on Reorganization. 

Mr. Johnson read the report of the Executive Committee which, by res- 
olution, had been laid over from yesterday’s session, as follows: 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee respectfully recommends to the Conference 
the following resolution and asks its adoption: 


RESOLVED, That the following amendments to the rules of procedure 
be adopted. 


SECTION ON COMMITTEES. 


1. Executive Committee. To change the section relating to the Exec- 
utive Committee so as to read as follows: 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the First 
Vice-President, the ex-presidents, ex-officio and ten members who shall be 
elected as follows: Five each year for a term of two years; provided that 
at the election following the adoption of this amendment, five members 
shall be elected for one year and five for two years. 

2. Committee on Organization. To be amended as follows: 

The President at least three months before the opening of the Con- 
ference, shall appoint a committee of thirteen on Organization of the Next 
Conference, and shall fill vacancies which occur in its membership. The 
duties of this committee shall be to select the subjects to be considered 
by the next Conference, to decide upon the titles of the committees which 
shall be asked to present them, and to nominate the chairmen, vice-chair- 
men and some members of the committees. 

3. A new section to read as follows: 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint 
a committee of nine on nomination. This committee shall nominate the 

following officers, viz: The President, the Vice-Presidents, the Elective 
Members of the eEecutive Committee and the Secretaries. 

4. To change the sections relating to section meetings by striking out 
the words “All discussions shall be presented extemporaneously.”’ 
on 5. To add a New Section entitled Kindred Organizations, to read as 
ollows: 


The Executive Committee may authorize the Secretary to announce 
in the official program the meetings of certain national societies whose 
purposes are in harmony with those of the National Conference, and which 
meet at the same place and during, or immediately after or before, the 
sessions of the National Conference. No such meetings shall be announced 
until after action by the Executive Committee upon each year’s announce- 
ment. No such meeting shall be announced which is to occur more than 
four days prior to the opening meeting of the Conference. No meeting 
= be announced which conflicts in time with any meeting of the Con- 

rence. 

The kindred organizations whose meetings are announced in the Con- 
ference program, shall be invited to send, if they see fit, to the Secretary 
of the Conference, in writing, not later than the second day of the Con- 
ference session, suggestions as to topics and speakers for the program of 
next year’s session. Also several names of persons desirable for member- 
ship on the standing committees of the next Conference. Such suggestions 
shall be turned over by the Secretary of the Conference to the Committee 
on Organization. 

Mr. Johnson moved that the recommendations therein contained be 
— by the Conference. Seconded and carried. 

r. Robert A. Wood, Chairman, offered the report of the Committee 
on Organization. (Page 561). 

Mr. Wood: Since the last meeting of our committee I have received 
a letter written in behalf of an informa) meeting which was held Sunday 
for the discussion of relations between socialism and the social worker. 
This letter requests that the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
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rection arrange for a section at which the discussion of the relations be- 
tween social workers and socialism, single tax and kindred subjects may 
be considered. Those who were present yesterday at the meeting in the 
section on Standards of Living and Labor heard a very able per on the 
subject of single tax. It was understood the Committee on Standards of 
Living and Labor were instructed to make their platform Mie 4 broad, and 
continuing this committee itself, it was understood that is platform 
would be broad enough to include constructive discussion of any form of 
social reorganization. Without having specifically acted on the letter, the 
committee already provided for such opportunities as are contemplated 
in this request. 

I respectfully move that this report be adopted and accepted. 

Seconded and carried. 

The President: Officers and members of the Executive Committee, 
Chairman and Vice Chairman and members of standing committees are 
hereby elected as officers and members of committees on the next Confer- 
ence. 
Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


TENTH GENERAL SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19th, 8:00 P. M. 


President Mack Presiding. 


The President: The first order of business is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS REPORT 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was read by Mr. Graham 
Taylor as follows: 

The Committee on Resolutions to which has been referred various reso- 
pee unanimously reports in favor of the adoption of the following res- 
olutions: 

1. The resolution in memory of the Very Rev. William J. White, of 
Brooklyn, deceased during the past year.. 

2. A resolution of greetings to the Southern Sociological Congress. 

3. Resolutions of thanks to those who have contributed to the success 
of this Conference. 

e@ recommend that the suggestions offered by members of the Minne- 
sota delegation in regard to the rules of the Conference be referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

Several resolutions endorsing pending Federal Legislation or calling upon 
the Federal or local authorities to take action in various matters have 
been referred to and considered by the committee. The adoption of most 
of these resolutions would be in direct violation to the rules of the Con- 
ference which provide that the Conference shall not formulate platforms. 
Aside from this, we are convinced that the unbroken grocement of thirty- 
nine years is a wise one; that this Conference has not the staff to promote 
the carrying into effect of any platform which it might adopt, and that 
the adoption of such resolutions would divide the membership of the Con- 
ference, and in time defeat its original purpose, that of being a forum in 
which all matters affecting charity and correction may be freely discussed 
by those holding all shades of opinion. 

WH S, the Southern Sociological Congress with a large and rep- 
resentative membership has been organized and has expressed its intention 
of working in close harmony with the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, therefore, 

RESOL D, That we extend our greetings and congratulations to this 
kindred organization and, 

RESOLVED, That we express our appreciation of the valuable contri- 
button to the cause of civic and social betterment in the Southern States 
rendered by Governor B. W. ot of Tennessee, in issuing the call for 
the Congress and by Mrs. E. W. Cole, of Tennessee, who has guaranteed a 
sufficient sum to provide for the effective organization and maintenance 
of the Southern Sociological Congress for a period of five years. 

WHEREAS, during the past year this Conference and the varied inter- 
terests represented in it have sustained an exceptional loss in the death 
- be Very Rev. William J. White, of Brooklyn, on August 29, 1911, 

erefore, 

RESOLVED, That we desire to place on record this expression of our 
appreciation of the many and varied services rendered by Monsignor White 
to the promotion of a broader and deeper sense of responsibility for social 
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service and to the wiser and more effective work of the manifold agencies 
for the general good in his parish, his city, his state and the nation. 
His address on the Church and Social Service at the Boston meeting of 
this Conference, the last of his public addresses and his last public ap- 
pearance, was a permanent contribution to a more sympathetic under- 
standing among all who are en d in social work. His powerful advocacy 
of the widest cooperation and his full performance of every duty devolving 
upon him as citizen, social worker and priest, made him a lasting power 
for good. His sincerity, simplicity and personal charm will be treasured by 
the hosts of his friends in this Conference and in the numerous other 
kindred bodies which were so fortunate as to include him in their mem- 

At the close of the most largely attended and most valuable Confer- 
ence that has ever been held, the delegates and members from all parts 
of the United States, Canada and other territories, through this Commit- 
ton, offer their most cordial and heartfelt thanks to the City of Cleveland, 
which by its splendid Local Committee has proved a noble host. Every 
member of the Local Committee has done well, but we must especially 
thank the ladies of the Information Bureau under the splendid generalship 
of Mrs. M. A. Fanning; the ladies of the Reception Committee with Mrs. 
Ireland at their head, and those who, under Miss Sherwin’s direction, have 
helped to make the membership what it has been. 

We wish especially to thank those ladies who have so kindly and faith- 
fully given us the beautiful floral decorations of our halls. 

To Mr. Kennerdell, Chairman of the Committee on Halls, who has de- 
voted himself for the entire week and for days spony to promote our 
comfort and convenience, and who has given us the most efficient and most 


admirable system of halls and stration room that we have ever enjoyed; 
o Mr. Henry, who has served faithfully on the Hotel Committee; to the 
ity Department of Charities and Correction under the able leadership of 
Mr. Cooley, for the delightful excursion to the Cooley Farms, and to all 
the other members of the Committee who have been untiring in serving us, 
t . Our friend and colleague, James F. 
his promises, made when we were invited to 


we extend our most —s 
Jackson, has well redeem 
Cleveland. 

We also wish to express our appreciation of the way in which the 
newspapers of the City have reported our meetings. The newspapers have 
shown an appreciation of the work of the Conference which has rarely 
been equaled, and never excelled in our history. 

The registration of paying members has been slightly less than at 
Boston last year, but the total registration of members and visitors has 
been the largest on record. We are therefore entitled to say that this has 
been a record-breaking conference. We shall go to our homes with very 
warm appreciation and pleasant memories of the beautiful city of the lakes. 
Cleveland will have a warm place in our hearts henceforth and forever. 

espectfully submitted, 
HOMER FOLKS, Chairman, 
WM. J. DOHERTY. 
Cc. M. HUBBARD, 


. 


The following is the resolution offered by members of Minnesota dele- 
gation which is referred to the Executive Committee: 

WHEREAS, The National Conference of Charities and Correction is 
representative of the social organizations and social workers of every State 
in the Union, and 

WHEREAS, For the Conference to be truly representative in its man- 
agement and operation, every state should have a word in its re-organ- 
ization at each annual meeting, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED, That hereafter the Committee on Time and Place shall be 
composed of one representative from each state represented at the Con- 
ference, said representative to be determined by a caucus to be held by the 
delegation of each state. When there is but one delegate present from 
any one state, said delegate shall be designated by the President of the 
Conference as a member of said Committee; and, 

WHEREAS, We feel that the entire Conference is not given suf- 
ficient opportunity to voice their yo as regards the election of offi- 
cers of the National Conference, be it further, 

RESOLVED, That all elective officers of the Conference, (President 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer), be nominated for election by 
the Convention by a nominating committee, said committee to be selected 
in like manner as herein recommended for the Committee on Time and 
Place. Offered by' 

REV. L. R. 8S. FERGUSON, 
J. T. SHAIN 
J. C. MATCHETT, 
Of Minnesota Delegation. 
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Mr. Taylor moved the adoption of the report, which was seconded. 

The President: Before putting that motion I desire to say that another 
resolution, doubtless to take the place of the one offered at a previous 
meeting and which was killed, has been offered by Mr. Marsh. Under the 
constitution and by-laws of this organization all resolutions must be re- 
ferred without debate to the Committee on Resolutions. Therefore as 
this committee has ceased its labors and as the Chairman is about to 
depart from the city within a half hour, it would be impossible to refer 
this resolution in accordance with the eg to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and to receive a report from them. By unanimous consent any- 
thing can be done, and by unanimous consent action could be taken upon 
this resolution. Without, however, asking unanimous consent, and in order 
to be more than fair because the Chairman’s impartiality has by innuendo 
been questioned in some respects at this Conference, the resolution will be 


read, and any action that the Conference desires to take upon it may 
then be take 


n. 

The Secretary then read the resolution. 

The President: By unanimous consent of the Conference action may 
be taken on this resolution. If I hear no dissent, the question of the adop- 
tion of this resolution will be before the house. Before putting the motion 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, I shall therefore put the 
motion which I te pe Mr. Marsh makes in support of his resolution, 
that this resolution be adopted. The resolution requires action by this 
Conference. The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions has reported 
that a number of resolutions asking for action by this Conference have not 
been ay back by the Committee on Resolutions because action of 
that kind contrary to the traditions of this Conference, and because the 
Committee on Resolutions approves of the _ tradition. It is how- 
ever, in the hands of the conference to do as it pleases. I shall therefore 
put the question on the adoption of this resolution. Is it seconded? 

Seconded. 

A Member: On the ground of the unbroken traditions of the Confer- 
ence, of which I have been a member seventeen years, I object to the 
unanimous consent. 

The President: The objection is overruled. The question is, shall the 
resolution be adopted? All those in favor say aye. 

(Voices: Aye, weakly). 

The President: Contrary-minded, no. 

(Voices: No, strong). 


The President: The resolution is defeated. The motion of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions is now before the house. 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions be adopted, and that the resolutions read to you be 
made the resolutions of this Conference. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


The President: Tiis meeting is now in the hands of the Committee 
on Sex Hygiene. This is the second year that we have had such a commit- 
tee. In the meantime a national organization on sex hygiene has been estab- 
lished and its chief executive officer is Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, of Boston. 
We are therefore peculiarly fortunate in having him also as Chairman of 


this section of the Conference. I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. 
Birtwell. 


Mr. Birtwell read his report as Chairman of the Committee on Sex 
Hygiene. (Page 261). 


Mr. Birtwell here assumed the chair. 


The Chairman: We were next to hear from Dr. Phillip Zenner, of 
Cincinnati, emeritus professor of the medical department of the Cincinnati 
University. He has found it impossible to be present, and therefore his 
paper will be read by title and referred to the Committee on Publication. 
The title is, “Medical Science and the Medical Profession in the Movement 
for Sex Education and Hygiene.” (Page 284). But we are fortunate in 
having two speakers to divide the time of Dr. Zenner—Dr. George B. Goler, 
Health Officer of Rochester, New York, is one. He has done most im- 
portant service in bringing the work of health boards to a higher stand- 
ard. I am extremely glad to be able to introduce Dr. Goler to you. 

Dr. Goler read a paper entitled, ‘‘What Health Authorities Can Do to 
Prevent Venereal Diseases.’’ (Page 304). 

The Chairman: I now present to you Dr. Foster Kennedy, of New 
York, lecturer on Neurology in Cornell University. 


297” Kennedy read a paper entitled, ‘“Neurological Economics.” (Page 


The Chairman: Certainly in regard to the part the school must per- 
form in sex education the normal school is the strategic point. Whatever 
the teachers are to teach they must first be prepared; therefore we have 
provided for a consideration of the question of the normal scools in sex 
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education. I introduce Professor Jessie Phelps, of the Michigan State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti. 


Professor Phelps read a paper entitled, ‘“‘The Normal School in Sex 
" (Page 267). 


Education. 
Th an: The next speaker is Dean of the Cathedral of Sts. 
Paul of the Chicago, who was Chairman of the Chicago Vice 
I introduce the Very Rev. Walter T. Sumner. 
umner read a paper entitled, “Some Aspects of Progress in Sex 


The President: Before this Conference closes let met express person- 
ally, as the resolutions have expressed, on behalf of the Conference, my 
deep appreciation of all that Cleveland and Cleveland men and women 
have done for us. If im return we have stirred you up to a deeper sense 
of your own obligation, we shall be well repaid. Mr. Jackson, to whom 
this Conference owes so much, will say a word on behalf of Cleveland. 

. James F. Jackson, of Cleveland: It was something of a relief 
to have the Committee on Resolutions say that I told the truth. But I 
promised very little. I was very careful about my promises because ac- 
cording to my twenty years’ egg training I proposed that we should 
do better than we promised. They have graciously acknowledged that we 
have done the things that they wished us to do. We anticipate a large 
benefit in the city of Cleveland, not only to its charities, but to its re- 
ligious institutions. We believe that this Conference, meeting eight days 
here and considering most vital ——. has been of inestimable value 
hi e institutions in the City of Cleveland—church, schools 
e thank you for your courtesy. We are grateful for the 
Conference having come here because we never expect to have it again 
during our natural life. We trust we may benefit from the large benefit 
that it has made to our civic life. 

Mr. Johnson. More people have registered as in attendance than at 
any previous Conference. The total number registered 1s 2,013. Unfortu- 
nately, however, 656 of these are registered merely as visitors, so we 
haven’t quite so many paid registrations as last year. Of these Ohio has 
409; New York, 191; Illinois, 150; Pennsylvan 109; Massachusetts, 108; 
Indiana, 45; Michigan, 42; Missouri, 32; Maryland, 28; Canada, 19; Virginia, 
18; District of Columbia, 17; Minnesota, 16; Wisconsin, 15; Connecticut, 
13; Iowa, 13; Rhode Island, 13; Colorado, 11; Geor 11; Nebraska, 11; 
Washington, 10; Texas, 8; California, 7; Kansas, 6; entucky, 6; Alabama, 
5; Tennessee, 5; West Virginia, 5; ’Arkan 4; Hawaii, 4; wouisiana, 4; 
Utah, 4; Maine, 3; Delaware, 2; Idaho, 2; Florida, 2; North Carolina, 2; 
New Hampshire, 2; Arizona, 1; North Dakota, 1; Oregon, 1; South Dakota, 
1; Norway, 1. Total, 1,357. 

The President: Permit me personally to say to the members of the 
Conference again how very deeply I appreciate the great honor which you 
conferred upon me a year -—. I thought at that time that I had another 
honor eq y permanent, that is, for life, but recent events make me 
doubtful as to whether that is so. Under the constitution of this organiza- 
tion—which, however, is also susceptible to chan the President remains 
forever a member of the Executive Committee. 
to be on that list, to be in tha 


rk of making people 
but borrowers of a 


ago. 

M : Mr. President, and Members of the Conference: To have 

one’s name added to that honored body of men composed of the ex-presi- 

dents of this Conference, to preside over the sessions of this remarkable 

» is an honor that can come to but few men; and when it does come 

it makes a man feel very modest when he faces the responsibility that 
goes remarkable 


with the honor. I said that this was a body. ‘The Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction is more than a remarkable 
body. It is unique. There is nothing like it in the whole civilized world. 
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Last night, speaking from this platform, Father Kerby said that the Na- 
tional Conference was a continuing constitutional convention, writing con- 
tinuously a supplemental constitution. To me the National Conference 
is even more, splendid as the comparison is. The National Conference to 
me seems to be a continuing memory of and for the people. It seems to 
me to be a national conscience. And when that idea came to me I said 
to myself, what has the National Conference itself or thro its members 
done to justify the belief that it is a national conscience? Then I took 
a moment to set down things and when I got through the list astonished 
me. I think it will astonish you. There first came to me the great Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, a committee through whose work industry 
is going to be revolutionized, and the child of this country will have a fair 
chance. Then there came to me the great National Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society, through whose work thousands have the promise of a continuous 
and happy life. Then there came to my mind that great investigation that 
is going to have such an effect in the future upon labor standards and 
standards of living and compensation, the investigation resulting in that 
great volume put out by Mr. Chapin, Secretary of the committee. Then 
came to me the recollection of the great housing movement that is spread- 
ing over the country, and which means daylight, sunshine, breathing 
space, sanitary living conditions to so many thousands of people. Then 
there came to my memory that other investigation in wnich I myself 
have had some part and which has resulted in showing up to the world 
the iniquities of these usurious money lenders whose grip upon tens of 
thousands of families is eating out their hearts. Then came the great 
layground movement, and then that magnificent publication which in a 
ew years has grown from a circulation of 800 to 25,000 paid subscribers 
including the social workers of this country, that fine magazine, The 
Survey. Then I thought of that other survey—the Pittsburgh Survey—th» 
greatest piece of social investigation that the world has ever known, with 
its far-reaching results upon one of the greatest industries of the country. 
Then I thought of the other movement affecting the standards of efficiency 
of government, the movement known as the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
which is enlisting the interests of hundreds of business men in the great 
cities of the country and tying them up closer than ever with the organized 
charity movement, because through it they begin to appreciate the rela- 
tion of government to poverty. And then out of that great work grew the 
other national work known as the Provident Commission, which is going 
to put this great nation on a par with the other nations of the world in 
its financial system. 

This Conference has done one other great thing. It has socialized the 
professions. It has brought together on this platform representatives of 
the law, of medicine, of commerce and trade, and as a result we have ¢ 
socializing movement among lawyers, doctors, contractors and all kinds m 
employers of labor. It is no rare thing now for a great contractor to have 
his social service secretary, or for a great factory to have as a high official 
some one in charge of social welfare work. The recent great movement 
known as the Men and Religion Forward Movement had social welfare as 
the most prominent part of its program. The last, and it seems to me 
poe the most important effect that this Conference has exerted in the 
ast few years is that of socializing government. That evidence we find 
in the recently established Children’s Bureau, and the law providing for 
workmen’s compensation. I think when we go over this list that we may 
well say that we are a national conscience. 

Next year we go to what is comparatively a new country unacquainted 
with the problems we are struggling with. And yet those people are so 
far-sighted that they recognize that these problems are well on the way 
to them, and through one of the greatest works that any government has 
ever undertaken—the Panama Canal. The people of Seattle and vicinity 
know that when that canal is completed there will be a great immigra- 
tion to that part of the country which will bring with it social problems 
such as we in the East and Middle West have been struggling with for 
years. They ask our help to prepare themselves to meet those problems 
wisely and efficiently when they come. It seems to me it is a duty that 
we should perform to the very best of our ability, in order that that great 
part of our country may save itself from the distress, suffering and mis- 
ery which we know only too well. And now bidding you all farewell I 
ask that everyone make up his mind here tonight that he or she will go 
to Seattle and contribute his best efforts to the success of that Conference. 

Whereupon the Thirty-ninth Conference adjourned without day. 
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Winutes of the Section Meetings 


The various committees in addition to their General Sessions, held a 
number of section meetings, which are given below under the headings of 
the names of the committees. Most of the papers read at these section 
meetings were of a high order of value and many of them appear in this 
volume. In some cases, also, the debates which follow the papers were of 
so great importance that they were reported stenographically and also ap- 


The interest manifested in such meetin as the Joint Meeting of the 
Committee on Children, with that on Families and Neighborhoods, which 
discussed the so-called “‘Funds to Parents Act,” was very high. The debate 
is printed practically in full. 

The section meeting of the Committee on Courts and Prisons, devoted 
to prison labor, was similarly extremely interesting and was also "reported. 


Committee on Children—Sherman C. Kingsley, Chairman. 


This committee conducted three Section meetings and icipated in 
two Joint Section meetings. The meetings - were as follows: 
Thursday, June ie a conte, “Protection.” ow aad by Hon, James R. 
Garfield, (page 33), Program of Action for a - for the Prevention 
of Crue ty to chia ren, me an me by Wilbur C. Phillips, of Milwaukee, en- 
‘A Program for Infant bay Wor . The papers were 
others, by C. Carstens, Williams, Cleve- 
land; David B. Terry, bhiladelphias Dr. H. J. Gerstenberger, Cleveland. 
Monday, June 17th; a paper on “The Place of the Public School in a 
Community Program of Child Welfare,” by William A. Wirt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Gary, Ind., (page 58); an address on “Vocational Guidance,”’ by 
Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Cincinnati. Mr. Philip Davis, Boston, also made a 
brief address. 
Wedn —-/" June 19th; a paper on “Community Program for Child 
Care,’ (page 48) by Roger N. dwin, St. Louis, and one on “Community 
case of Children,” by J. preeees Murphy, (page 54) Boston. Papers were 


discussed, among — by W. 8. Reynolds, cago, and lliam J. 
Norton, of Cincinnati 


Committee on Sex Hygiene—Charies W. Birtwell, Chairman. 


This committee had three Section meetings as follows: 

Monday, June 17; paper on ay Ag Problems are Encountered in 
Social Work,”’ oo bat 300) by Geo L. Jones, of Baltimore; one on ‘Sex 
Education,”’ Ira 8. Wile, of ow York, (page 288). The discussion was 

icipated ie by Dr. Evangeline Young, of Boston, (page 293), Miss Laura 

ett, of New York, Miss Emma L. Adams, of New York. 

Tuesday, June 18th; a paper on ‘‘Venereal Contagious Diseases in Chil- 
dren,”’ by Dr. William P. "Lucas, of Boston, (page 293) and oneon “The Newer 
Methods for Attacking Commercialized Vice,”’ by Clifford G. Roe, (page 303). 
These papers were discussed ne Michael M. Davis, of Boston; Dr. Kate 
Waller Barrett, Washington, C., Miss Maude BE. Miner, New York; also 
many questions from the ed were put to Mr. Roe, and answered by him. 

Wednesday, June 19th; a pa on “The Eugenics Problem, (page 275) 
by Bleecker Van Wagenen, of New York; also Rag we or addresses on 
“Eugenics; Its Scientific Basis and its Program,” by as R. M. Yerkes, of 
Harvard, (page 279); Eugenics and Charity,” by ¢ . B. Davenport, Cold 
Springs Harbor, (page 280); “Marriages of the Unfit,” by Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, Vineland, N. J. Following the papers, a great many questions 
were addressed to the speakers and answered. 


Committee on Immigration—Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Chairman. 


This committee held one Section meetin as follows: 

Thursday, June 13th; addresses on “Co onies,” (page 254), by N. A. 
Erickson; ‘Wife Desertion by Emigrants,”’ (page 257), by Hugo Eugene 
Var; Cleveland; “The Deportation of Immigrant Girls,” by Dr. Kate Wal- 
ler ett. The following took part in the discussion which followed: 
ne Curette. New be ie Miss Sadie American, New York; Judge Julian 


Mack, ashington, D Miss Julia Felsenthal, Chic: and Wm, Jay 
Sehiettelin, “or New York, and ethers. _ 


Committee on Families and a ae ~*~ gules Dr. Wm. J. Kerby, Chair- 
This committee held one Reation dies and participated in one Joint 
ae meeting. 


ay, June 18th; a paper read by Rev. mg L. Dowd, Roscoe, IIl., 
page 121); one on y Nurseries, ” (page 


esd 
on “Burial Among the Poor,” 
113) by Mrs. Arthur W. Dodge, New York; one on “A pStuay of the "Expend- 
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itures of the Poor,” (page 118), by Mrs. William E. Gallagher, Chi " 
Discussion by David F. Tilley, Boston; Miss Ryder, Evanston; Miss Fol 8, 
Bloomfield; Miss Lee, Rochester; Miss Stannard, Cleveland; Mr. MacDougall, 
Newark, and others. 


Committee on Housing and Recreation—Joseph Lee, Chairman. 


This committee held four Section meetings, as follows: 

Thursday, June 13th; ‘Housing Conditions in Industrial Towns,” (page 
152) by Robert E. Todd, of Cincinnati; “‘The Immigrant Lodger as a Factor 
in the Housing Problem,”’ by Miss 8S. P. Breckinridge, of Chicago. Discus- 
sion by Miss Grace Abbott, Chicago; Mr. Clark Carter, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Mrs. orence Kelley, New York; Mr. T. W. Allison, Henry Booth House, 
Chicago; Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln and Mrs. Robert Woods, both of Boston, 


ass. 

Friday, June 14th; addresses on ‘“‘The Need of Independent Organization,” 
by Miss Jean Hamilton, and “Social Adventures of Boys’ Clubs,’ (page 
148) by George D. Chamberlain; discussion by Robert A. Woods, of Boston, 
and Miss Julia Schoenfeld. 

Monday, June 17th; “The Emotional Life of Girls,’’ (page 146), by Miss 
Beulah Kennard. 

Wednesday, June 19th; ‘‘The Fight for Better Homes,” (page 159) by 
John Ihlder, of New York; “The Social Worker and Housing Reform in the 
Small City,” by J. M. Hanson, Youngstown, O. 


Courts and Prisons—Baiiey B, Burritt, Chairman. 


This committee held three Section meetings as follows, and partici- 
pated in one Joint Section meeting: 

Saturday, June 15th; at the Correction Group Farm Colony; a Sympos- 
ium on “The Farm Colony Treatment of Offenders;’’ papers as follows: 
“Our Experiment in Cleveland,’’ Harris R. Cooley, (page 191); “‘The Honor 
System,” (page 195), Rev. Phillip BE. Bauer, Oregon; “Our Experiment in 
Toronto,” Dr. J. T. Gilmour, Toronto; “The State Use System in Ohio,” 
(page 206) James A. Leonard, Mansfield, O. 

Monday, June 17th; Symposium on “The Treatment of Woman Offenders”’ ; 
addresses by the following: Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, Miss Jane Addams, 
Hon. William McAdoo, (page 228), Miss Maude E. Miner (page 230), Dr. 
Jean Weidensall; the following further took part in the Symposium: Patrick 
A. Whitney, New York; Howard P. Nash, Brooklyn; George William Cook, 
Washington; Almont W. Gates, California, and others. 

Tuesday, June 18th; subject, Prison bor; ‘““‘Where Are We? Whither 
Are We Going?” (page 198), Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New York; “Trade 
Union Attitude Toward Prison Labor,” (page 211), John P. Frey; “Prison 
Labor and the Contract System,” (page 207), Milton Goodman, Chicago; 
other speakers were John J. Sonsteby (page 220), Chicago; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley (page 219), New York; Otis Fuller, (page 203), Ionia, Mich., and 
Archdeacon B. M. Spurr (page 216), Moundsville, W. Va. 


Public Supervision and Administration—H. E. Bowman, Chairman. 


This committee conducted one Section meeting and one Joint Section 
meeting, as follows: 

Friday, June 14th; a lecture illustrated by stereopticon, on ‘Problems of 
the Blind,” (page 79) by Charles F. F. Campbell; a paper on “The Problem 
of Dependent and Neglected Children,” (page 76), by C. E. Faulkner, Minne- 
sota; discussed by John B. Montgomery, Coldwater, Mich.; H. W. Charles, 
Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. Amigh, Poughkeepsie; W. A. Gates, California; De- 
marchus C. Brown, Indianapolis; Robert W. Kelso, Boston; Parker B. Field, 
Boston; M. D. Covington, Spokane, and R. W. Wallace, Albany. 


Committee on Relation of Social and Medical Work—Dr. James Alexander 
Miller, Chairman. 


This committee conducted one Section meeting as follows: 

Monday, June 17th; ‘‘Medical and Social Co-operation,’’ Miss Mary E. 
Richmond, (page 359), New York; “The Relation of the Social Worker to 
the Physician,” Dr. C. Morton Smith, Boston, (page 369); ‘“‘Social Aspects 
of a Medical Institution,” (page 363), Michael M. Davis Jr., Boston; discus- 
sion by Dr. A. R. Warner, Cleveland; Miss Higgins, Boston; John B. An- 
drews, New York; Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston. 


Committee on Standards of Living and Labor—Owen R. Lovejoy, Chairman. 


This committee conducted three Section meetings, as follows: 
Thursday, June 13th; “Reducing the Dangers of Coal Mining,” by J. W. 

_ Pt eats “The Abolition of Child Labor,’ by Dr. A. J. McKelway, 
anta, Ga. 
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Monday, June 17th; topic, “Congestion, Rents and Taxes; addresses by 
Louis F. Post, Chicago; ( » Fees Warren D. Foster, Boston; (page 419), 
pret B Johnson, Angola, 

Tu , June 18th; Be topic, ‘A Platform on Standards of Living 
and Labor;” papers as follows: ‘The Industrial Minimum,” by Paul U. 
Kellogg; “Tudustrial 2 yer 424), John B. Andrews; “Control of 
Sanitary ——,. 429) ulius Henry Cohen; “Congestion and 
Taxation,” ( " Ose ea n C. Marsh; Unemployment surance,” 
(pas e 434) Thomas; brief addresses were also made by the following: 
fabbi Rudolph yi Pittsb h; Miss Margaret F. Byington, New York: 
Frank Morrison; Henry N Platt, ‘Pennsylvan Edwin N. Clopper, Cincin- 

nati; Richard K. Conant, ‘Boston. 


Joint Section Meetings 


The Committee on Children, with the National Probation Association. 
“Some Present Day Problems of the Juvenile fig (page 450), Prof. 
eceentee. of Chicago; ‘“‘The Children’s Court of the Future,’’ Miss Mada- 
_ Doty, of New ‘York; discussed by Homer Folks, Roger N. Baldwin, 
& Cc. Semees. Hon. Julian W. Mack, Hon. Newton M. aylor and Hon. 

enry 

The Committee on Children with the Committee on Families and Neigh- 
borhoods. Tole, . o Parents Act.” Introduction (page 468), Sher- 
man C. Kingsley B.3... and Observations which lead me to favor 
such a Law, Ay 473), Jud ige Merritt W. Pinckney, Chicago, “Experi- 
ences and Observations which lead, ead me to oppose such a Law,” ( 
Frederick Almy, Buffalo; d a es 5 4. 4. Homer Folks, ew Lg 

York; Miss 


W. Frank Persons, New p, R. W. apeere, 
Weller, Miss Alice Higgins, Max Senior, Miss ry Rich hmond, O. Soni 
Philli Hon. Harvey H. Baker, cker, Byron z Long, 

\ N. dwin, Miss Margaret Curt is, iw. ge and others. 


The Committee on Courts and Prisons with the National Probation As- 
sociation. This was a symposium on the judicial and probationary treat- 
ment of cases of non-support of family. Brief addresses were made as fol- 
lows: by Edwin J. Cooley, Govetena, (page 459); John J. Gascoyne, Newark, 

e 462); Miss Minnie E. . % Chicago, 465); Hon. Howard P, Nash: 

klyn, (page 466); Hon. M. Black, Olumbus. Others taking part in 
the discuss . were John A. ‘Kingsbu ap New York; Charles F. Rogers, *- 
=e +e git 4%... — Buffalo; s . Waldman, New York, and H 
William H. Washi ington. 


The PRY on Public Supervision with the Association of Public Re- 
lief Officials. General subject, “Infirmary M ent.”” Papers on ‘‘Man- 
agement of a City Infirmary,” ( 437) by H. e Cooley, Cleveland; ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Common of the Large and Small Almshouse,”’ (page 440) by H. H. 
Shirer, Columbus. Sanitation ™, County Infirmaries,” (page 447) Dr. John 

Haynes, California. “Care of the —— Miss Charlotte B. Forrester, 
Missouri: “Almshouse Pro ,”” (page 443), C. A. Root, Warren, O.; Alms- 
house Records,” (page 445) ‘iss S. Bethel Clark, Indianapolis, 


ced 


Organization of the Conference for 1912 


President, Hon. Julian W. Mack, Washington, D. C.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frederick Almy, Buffalo, N. Y.; Second Vice-President, John F. 
Moors, Boston, Mass.; Third Vice-President, Richard C. Gannon, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; General Secretary, Alexander Johnson, Angola, Ind.; Assistant 
Secretaries, Winthrop D. Lane, New York; William J. Doherty, New 
York; Mrs. K. Van Wyck, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Margaret Curtis, 
Boston, Mass.; W. 8. Reynolds, Indianapolis, Ind.; Max Mitchell, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rufus L. Smith, Montreal, Can.; W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo.; 
M. A. Beeman, Buffalo, N. Y.; Treasurer, Washington Loan and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee.—The ex-presidents as follows: F. B. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts (1881*); Hastings H. Hart, Illinois (1893); Alexander 
Johnson, Indiana (1897); William R. Stewart, New York (1898); Charles 
R. Henderson, Illinois (1899); Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota (1900); 
John M. Glenn, Maryland (1901); Timothy Nicholson, Indiana (1902); 
Robert W. de Forest, New York (1903); Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massa- 
chusetts (1904); Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota (1905); Ed- 
ward T. Devine, New York (1906); Amos W. Butler, Indiana (1907); 
Thomas M. Mulry, New York (1908); Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois (1909) ; 
Miss Jane Addams, Illinois (1910); Homer Folks, New York (1911); 
The President, Hon. Julian W. Mack, the First Vice-President, Frederick 
Almy, and the following additional persons: Miss 8. P. Breckinridge, 
Chicago, Ill.; H. W. Charles, Topeka, Kan.; Lee K. Frankel, New York, 
N. Y.; James F. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 8. M. Lindsay, New 
York, N. Y.; Joseph T. Mastin, Richmond, Va.; Francis H. .McLean, 


New York, N. Y.; David F. Tilley, Boston, Mass.; Robert A. Woods, 
Boston, Mass. 


State Cor. Secretaries—Alabama, Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, 1500 S. 20th 
St., Birmingham; Alaska, W. G. Beattie, Juneau; Arkansas, Prof. J. H. 
Reynolds, Fayetteville; California, W. A. Gates, 1007 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco; Colorado, William Thomas, Capitol Bldg., Denver; Connecticut, 
Charles P. Kellogg; Waterbury; Delaware, Mrs. E. P. Warner, Kentmere 
Place, Wilmington; District of Columbia, George 8S. Wilson, District 
Bldg., Washington; Florida, Marcus C. Fagg, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Jacksonville; Georgia, Joseph C. Logan, 705 Gould Bldg., Atlanta; Idaho, 
J. T. Humphries, St. Anthony; Indiana, Miss Laura Greely, Indianapolis; 
Kansas, Charles W. Gibbs, Sec. Board of Control, Topeka; Kentucky, 
Miss Frances Ingram, 428 8S. First St., Louisville; Louisiana, Miss Lillian 
Friend, 1807 Palmer Ave., New Orleans;Maine, Edward P. Wentworth, 
Newcastle; Maryland, Nathaniel C. Grasty, Court House, Baltimore; 
Massachusetts, Joseph Lee, 101 Tremont St., Boston; Michigan, J. B. 
Montgomery, Supt. Michigan State Public School, Coldwater; Minne- 
sota, A. W. Gutridge, 609 Baltimore Bldg., St. Paul; Missouri, W. T. 
Cross, Secy. State Board of Charities and Correction, Columbia; Mon- 
tana, D. B. Price, 4 Harrison Ave., Helena; Nebraska, A. W. Clark, 354 
N. 4ist St., Omaha; New Hampshire, William J. Ahern, State Board 
of Charities, Concord; New Jersey, Joseph P. Byers, Newark; New York, 
Dr. Robert W. Hill, The Capitol, Albany; North Carolina, Miss Daisy 
Denson, Secretary Board of Public Charities, The Capitol, Raleigh; 
North Dakota, O .H. McCracken, 15 S. 8th St., South Fargo; Ohio, H. H. 
Shirer, 805 Harrison Bldg., Columbus; Oklahoma, Miss Kate Barnard, 
State House, Oklahoma City; Oregon, Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, 250 1-2 
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Third St., Portland; Pennsylvania, Carl Kelsey, Logan Hall, W. Phila. 
delphia; Rhode Island, Thomas B. Maymon, 55 Eddy St., Providence; 
South Carolina, A. T. Jamison, Greenwood; South Dakota, W. H. King, 
Parker; Tennessee, Edwin P. Anderson, 225 Be St., Nashville; Texas, 
John L. Green, 1003 Throckmorton St., Fort Worth; Utah, Mrs. Ida 
Smoot Dusenberry, Provo; Vermont, Rev. J. Edward Wright, 19 Baldwin 
St., Montpelier; Virginia, J. T. Mastin, Library Bldg., Richmond; Wash- 
ington, Miss Virginia MeMechen, 312 Collins Bldg., Seattle; Wisconsin, 
M. J. Tappins, Madison; New Brunswick, Rev. Thomas Hunter Boyd, 
The Manse, Waweig; Nova Scotia, Rev. J. W. Macmillan, D. D., 317 
Pleasant St., Halifax. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1912. 


Children—Chairman, Sherman C. Kingsley, Chicago, Ill.; Vice 
Chairman, Bernard Flexner, Paul Jones Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; Arthur 
D. Baldwin, Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; C. C. Carstens, 43 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; Hon. Walter H. Clark, 38 Willard St., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, Bedford, N. Y.; Hon. William 
H. DeLacy, 1816 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; W. J. Doherty, 
Catholic Home Bureau, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Martha 
P. Falconer, Sleighton Farm, Darling, Pa.; Miss Jean M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 754 Lincoln 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Jessie ow C Georgetown, Ohio; Prof. 
Carl Kelsey, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. J. Kelso, Dept. 
of Dep. Chn. Parliament Bldg., Toronto, Ont.; Herbert F. Lewis, 2414 
Griffith Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. William De Loss Love, Hartford, 
Conn.; Miss Minnie F. Low, 4906 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Charles E. 
McKenna, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. 
D., 3602 Bridge Ave. N. W., Cleveland, Ohio; J. Prentice Murphy, 1310 
8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan, 911 8. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Prof. Thomas J. Riley, 19th and Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. J. Sessions, Davenport, Iowa; Chester Jacob Teller, Hebrew 
Orphan Asy., Ralph and Pacific Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. Edward F. 
Waite, Court House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Courts and Prisons—Chairman, Bailey B. Burritt, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman, Prof. Roscoe Pound, Law School of 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Harvey H. Baker, 17 Somerset 
St., Boston, Mass.; Jacob Billikopf, Jewish Educational Inst., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. Harris R. Cooley, 1821 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Frances G. Curtis, 28 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; Miss Madeleine 
Z. Doty, C. O. 8., 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Prof. James W. 
Garner, Urbana, Ill.; Dr. J. T. Gilmour, Central Prison, Toronto, Ont.; 
John M. Glenn, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Prof. C. R. Hender- 
son, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas W. Hynes, 1332 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Judge Manuel Levine, 7202 Hough Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; O. F. Lewis, 135 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y.; Joseph C. Logan, 
705 Gould Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. F. Emory Lyons, 415 Rand McNally 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Frederick H. Mills, 97 Warren St., New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Maude E. Miner, 38 W. 10th St., New York, N. Y.; Frank Moore, 
Rahway, N. J.; Frank Morrison, Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Harry Olson, Chicago, Ill.; Frank L. Randall, Supt. St. Refty, St. Cloud 
Minn.; Richard M. Reilly, 122 E. King St., Lancaster, Pa.; Hon. Morris 
W. Seymour, Bridgeport, Conn.; Rev. Thomas C. Slicer, 27 E. 22nd St., 
New York, N. Y., Arthur W. Towne, State Capitol, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. 
John E. Weeks, Middlebury, Vt.; Bronson Winthrop, 32 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Families and Neighborhoods—Chairman, Rev. W. J. Kerby, D. D., 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Chairman, Eugene T. Lies, 
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County Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., Boris D. Bogen, 965 Elberon Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. Bruce Byall, 419 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. 
Bayard Cutting, 32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y.; Miss Anna E. Davies, 
433 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lady Drummond, Montreal, Quebec; 
Eugene C. Foster, 501 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. John 
M. Glenn, 136 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y.; Miss Mary C. Goodwillie, 
1015 No. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; Richard Hayter, Central Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash.; Miss Frances Ingram, 428 8. First St., Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss Louisa Knox, Brighton Rd., Ben Aven, Pa.; L. H. Levin, 411 Fay- 
ette St., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. R. M. Little, Bellevue, Pa.; Rabbi David 
Marx, 354 Washington St., Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Mary Matthews, 413 W. 
46th St., New York, N. Y.; John Rea, 2116 N. Uber St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Theodore Irving Reese, 85 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Rev. M. 
J. Scanlan, 43 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; Miss Amelia Sears, 1944 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; Howard L. Strong, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio; James H. Wheeler, Godman Guild, Columbus, Ohio. 

Housing and Recreation—Chairman, Joseph Lee, 101 Tremont 8t., 
Boston, Mass.; Vice-Chairman, Miss Edith Abbott, Hull House, Chicago, 
Tll.; George A. Bellamy, 2723 Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, 344 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 1430 
Astor St., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y.; E. D. De Groot, 57th St. and Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla., Room 6, Board of 
Trade Bldg.; J. Howard T. Falk, 301 Edwin St., Winnipeg, Man.; Paul 
L. Feiss, 632 St. Clair Ave. N. W., Cleveland, Ohio; Samuel 8. Fleisher, 
25th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert Garrett, 506 Conti- 
nental Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; J. M. Hanson, Youngstown, Ohio; James 8. 
Holden, 64 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; C. M. Hubbard, Prov. Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo.; George E. Johnson, Lyceum Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. D. J. McMahon, 237 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y.; John Melpolder, 
Supt. Boys’ Clubs, 449 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Sidney E. 
Pritz, 909 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Charlotte Rumbold, City 
Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. John Wood Stewart, Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Graham R. Taylor, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Harriet Townsend, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Lawrence Veiller, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise, 23 W. 90th St., New York, N. Y. 

Immigration—Chairman, W. J. Schieffelin, 170 William St., New 
York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman, Prof. E. A. Ross, Madison, Wis.; Miss 
Grace Abbott, Hull House, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Emily G. Balch, Wellesley, Mass.; Hon. Duncan N. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Prof. J. W. Jenks, Ithaca, N. Y.; Very 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D. D., LL. D., MeCormick Bldg., Chicago, IIL; 
Max J. Kohler, 30 Broad St., New York, N. Y.; George B. Mangold, 4002 
Lexington Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Com’r C. P. Neill, 3556 McComb S8t., 
Washington, D. C.; Jacob H. Schiff, 51 Williams St., New York, N. Y.; 
Max Senior, Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Prof. E. A. Steiner, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 516 West End Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, 265 Henry St., New York, N. Y.; Prof. Robert DeC. 
Ward, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; Umberto M. Coletti, Society 
for Italian Immigrants, 129 Broad St., New York, N. Y.; Gaylord 8. 
White, Union Settlement, 237 E. 104th St., New York, N. Y. 

Public Supervision and Administration—Chairman, H. C. Bowman, 
Topeka, Kan.; Vice-Chairman, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Hull House, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Robert Biggs, 828 Law Blidg., Baltimore, Md.; George Clap- 
perton, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Allen D. Conover, 8 Tenney Block, Madi- 
son, Wis.; W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo.; Hon. Charles A. DeCourcey, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Dr. H. H. Drysdale, 846 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. Clara 8. Folz, Merchants’ Trust Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal.; John W. 
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Hogan, 841 Onondago Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.; W. Almont 
Gates, 1007 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; Robert W. Hebberd, The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y.; James F. Jackson, 1502 Mentor Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. H. King, Parker, 8. D.; William H. Malthle 626 Equitable 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; J. A. Piper, Lincoln, Neb.; P. M. Ringdal, 1808 
Dayton Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; G. 8. Robinson, State House, Des Moines, 
Iowa; H. H. Shirer, State House, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Samuel E. Smith, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Relation of Medical and Social Work—Chairman, Dr. James Alex- 
ander Miller, 18 W. 51st St., New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman, Miss Ida 
M. Cannon, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Philip King Brown, 
330 Post St., San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Mary Vida Clark, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York, N. Y.; Miss Ella Crandall, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. W. K. Draper, 121 E. 36th St., New York, 
N. Y., Dr. Henry B. Favill, 32 N. State St., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mary 
Gardner, 55 Eddy St., Providence, R. I.; Sidney E. Goldstein, 2127 83rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. John A. Horgan, 120 Blue Hill Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., 804 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md.; Dr. 
John H. Lowman, 1807 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Adolph 
Meyer, Johns Hopkins ‘en Baltimore, Md.; Miss Nannie J. Miner, 223 
8S. Cherry St., Richmond Va.; Miss Helen B. Pendleton, Savannah, Ga.; 
Miss E. V. H. Richards, Garrison, P. O., Maryland; Wickliffe Rose, Sec. 
Rockefeller Sanit. Com., Washington, D. C.; Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, 32 
N. State St., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Belle Sherwin, Willoughby, Ohio; John 
R. Shillady, 627 White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 125 
E. 71st St., New York; Alexander M. Wilson, 238 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Miss Lucy Wright, 308 Ford Bldg., Boston, Mass.; Dr. W. Gilman 
Thompson, New York; Paul Kennaday, New York. 

Sex Hygiene—Chairman, Charles W. Brittwell, 43 Charity Bldg., 
Boston, Mass.; Vice-Chairman, Dr. Philip Zenner, Glen Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. Emelyn Blackburn, 768 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; Prof. 
Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn.; Miss Laura B. Garrett, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. John M. Glenn, 136 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y.; Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Dr. William Healey, Win- 
netka, Ill.; Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; 
Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Cedar Lawn, Baltimore, Md.; Prof. E. R. John- 
stone, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. George M. Kober, 1819 Q. St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. H. G. Sherman, 736 Rose Bld., Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
Graham Taylor, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Felix M. Warburg, 52 
William St., New York, N. Y.; Dr. William H. Welch, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Robert M. Wilson, 1708 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standards of Living and Labor—Chairman, Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 
E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Raymond Robbins, 
1437 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.; John B. Andrews, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York, N. Y.; Edward T. Devine, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan Bldg,. New York, N. Y.; John Golden, 
Fall River, Mass.; Miss Pauline Goldmark, 105 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. Hamilton, Hull House, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 
E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Paul U. Kellogg, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York, N. Y.; V. Everit Macy, 68 Broad St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Charles 8. MacFarland, 1611 Clarendon Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Benj. C. 
Marsh, Room 506, 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Dexter Otey, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Prof. Walter Rauschenbush, Rochester Theo. Semin, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. John A. Ryan, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; 


A. T. Stoval, Okalona, Miss.; c! Thomas, 310 Prospect Ave. So., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Hon. William B. Wilson. Blossburg, Va. 


Financial Report 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, SEC- 
RETARY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT YEAR 1911-1912, 


To Balanmose With Trememret, Game BG, BGR. occ ccsiceccccesccnssssceus 
RECEIPTS. 
Receipts from Members—aActive: 
DT depdadwctust annseeee oniedanwe $ 2 50 
eee Ol icnb-eQe ie wenc'aeies aaah 52 50 
WD ec xeeund eae sb iddeeecbadmeneeens 3,254 13 
BE diipa dba peatile cen cvowiadwes 3,315 90 
pe GE ee ee ere pe Oe ren eee 24 86 
ns etcrnatonttarexeeen $6,649 89 
Receipts from Members—Sustaining: 
SEE Sa ueSha weed dbwedes oFiwanoak $ 180 00 
BEE cuusivdecladséethesds a vi neaews 1,660 00 
i  .. .aebinestakeweee $1,840 00 
Se EOD scccscveecenesesyobeuneees $8,489 89 
ID» 6.5.5 5.674 ie arama eel atlas enn aa 6 2,018 00 
Sales of Proceedings ................ $1,042 72 
RE I Eh Saressasiesccccneneees 27 25 
A Ne cc nns nadieekebecnie ae 19 21 
SO Ce ED: bv ecscnrcccvccvces 91 80 
GO GE ED occ ccgpaverccecsoce 2 20 
DUPER GE GHD + Wo cea ocn ce caowsves 146 06 
ED. 5 ancededenedn ce buseees $1,329 24 
OR GE ED: cowie cecccdcncacicessseces 3 05 
CE RGD 6-60.00: '005-V0kdedes se ees add 25 34 
ne ten wns webb eben eth easeeke shee anee 
Refund Secretary’s Contingent Fund ............ccccccecceeecess 
EE UN Vac wine Suwanee 60-0'dus cach buawaneanddeen sees we 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Publishing Proceedings of 1911: 
SEE, oc Dudnac twebecsekee sees $ 253 65 
WN bias v.55 00 00642 ca nedteeses 1,606 39 
PE Seta eds ec. akoken een aeeses's 13 
| SS re ae 646 01 
SE bd vicccxnckes b0ke4s0 692 27 
Total Proceedings 1911 ............ $3,280 45 
Proceedings, Stock, Binding ...... 122.85 
CS SE eee 18 50 
Total Proceedings Stock........... $ 141 35 
Bulletin Publishing ............. $ 523 92 
Bulletin Distributing ........... 272 11 
EE obi cViwccewaavéasenee $ 796 03 
Reprints Publishing ............ $ 261 50 
Circulars and Sundry Printing.. 253 70 
SE EE Sot ccdwccccecsicce 29 40 
Ca in nittene gen. cdaneeee phew h wae $ 544 60 


$11,865 52 
400 00 


$12,593 74 


wOrerrrrir rr rTrrrri ret rity $4,762 43 
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ait Seah eerie ee $4,298 50 

General Expense: 
Secretary’s Traveling Expense $ 279 50 
Conference Expense .........+. 189 48 
Postage (not including Bulletin) 309 85 
Stationery and Office Supplies... 234 15 


Office Rent, Etc. .........0- -». 180 00 
Office Furniture nt tiettndas tates 48 50 
Telegraph and Telephone ...... 67 27 
EDD. wrectewseeseeans ewennee 20 80 
Secretary’s Official Bond ...... 7 50 
Freight, Express and Sundry.... 173 59 
Total General Expense ........... $5,809 14 
Publicity Agent Expenses: 
Salary of Publicity Agent ...... $ 500 00 


Traveling Exp. Publicity Agent 173 20 
Printing and Stationery for Agt 184 83 


Total Publicity Expenses ........... 
Total Expense Account ......... $ 6,667 17 
Secretary’s Contingent Fund ... 400 00 
Gree Tete) TOMES occ ccc cccsccccccccccccccs 11,829 60 
Pe: WER EY Senn cscs igceabiavesestticsrcecs 764 14 
$12,593 74 

THE AUDIT COMPANY OF ILLINOIS. 
Harris Trust Building, 
Chicago. 

June 7, 1912. 


The Executive Committee of the National Conference of Charities and 

Correction, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen—We have audited your Secretary’s Financial Report for the 
Conference year 1911-1912, from May 31, 1911, to June 1, 1912, and have 
found that all cash receipts have been duly turned over to the Treasurer, 
The Washington Loan & Trust Company, Washington, D. C., and that 
all disbursements have been properly vouched and correctly applied. 

The following is a condensed statement of the financial transactions 
for the period under review: 


Balance on hand Jume 1, 1911 ..---.eessccerseerecenesevnns $ 328 22 
Receipts, per Cash Book, Fees, Donations, aE $12,240 18 
Interest earned, per Bank Statement .......... Chases ke 25 34 — 
— 6 52 
Total cash received ........cecccere Liab nO ieuwee-s + eens oe 6bauee $12 593 14 
PISDUTOOMORS ccc scccevcesosce wines peek teidhne este cudanddées «+ 11,829 60 
MSO GR aE SURO 1, TED: 6caccecseevcecbedisscevevccecsse 764 14 


A copy of the Secretary’s report is appended hereto. 


Yours very truly, 
Cc. W. KNISELY. 
President and Manager. 


Rules of Procedure for the National Confereure of 
Charities and Correction 


(As Amended June 18, 1912.) 


PREAMBLE. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction exists to discuss 
the problems of charities and correction, to disseminate information and pro- 
mote reforms. It does not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


All persons who are interested in charities and correction may become 
members by registering their names and paying the annual fee. 

Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

The annual membership fee shall be $2.50, and the sustaining memfer- 
ship fee shall be $10.00 annually. These membership fees shall entitle each 
member to a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Confer- 
ence. Sustaining members shall be entitled to a second copy of the Pro- 
ceedings, on request. 

State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscrib- 
ing for the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers 
and members as members of this conference at the rate of one member 
for each $2.50 paid. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, first, second and 
third Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more assistant Secretar- 
ies, a Treasurer, and a Corresponding Secretary from each state and terri- 
tory. These officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 


COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee and a 
committee on each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing 
Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, first Vice- 
President, the Treasurer and all ex-Presidents, ex-officio, and ten members 
who shall be elected as follows: Five each year for a term of two years. 
Provided, that at the election following the adoption of this amendment, 
five members shall be elected for one year and five for two years. 

The President, at least three months before the opening of the Con- 
ference, shall appoint a committee of thirteen on Organization of the next 
Conference, and shall fill vacancies which occur in its membership. The 
duties of this committee shall be to select the subjects to be considered by 
the next Conference, to decide upon the titles of the committees which 
shall be asked to present them, and to nominate the chairmen, vice-chair- 
men and some members of the committees. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint 
a committee of nine on nomination. This committee shall nominate the 
following officers, viz: The President, the Vice-Presidents, the Elective 
Members of the Executive Committee and the Secretaries. 

The President shall also appoint a committee of three on resolutions; 
to which all resolutions shall be referred without debate. 

At each annual session of the Conference, on the firs€ day after the 
organization, the President shall appoint a committee to be known as the 
Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting. The Committee on 
Time and Place shall meet on the afternoon or evening of the same day 
for the purpose of receiving invitations from states or cities, and shall give 
a reasonable time for the presentation of invitations by all cities or states 
desiring to present such invitations. The committee shat report to the 
Conference not later than 12 o’clock, noon of the day following their ap- 
pointment. The action on report of the committee shall be by a rising 
vote, provided that the city receiving the highest vote shall be selected; 
and provided, further, that the place of meeting selected may be changed 


by = Executive Committee, if satisfactory local arrangements cannot be 
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DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


The President shall be chairman, ex-officio, of the Executive Committee, 
and shall have the supervision of the work of the several committees in 
preparing for the meeting of the Conference. He shall have authority to 
accept resignations and to fill vacancies in the list of officers and chairmen 
of committees, and to fill vacancies in and add to the numbers of any com- 
mittee except the Executive Committee. In case of the absence or inability 
of the President to serve he shall be succeeded by the first Vice-President, 
— ne in like manner by the second or third Vice-President in the order 

amed. 

The General Secretary shall be ex-officio Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from States. He 
shall conduct the correspondence of the Conference with officers, committees 
and others, under the direction of the President. He shall have charge 
of the distribution of all announcements and programs, and shall direct 
the work of the secretaries and be responsible for the correctness of the 
roll of members. He shall be the custodian of the unsold copies of the 
reports of the Proceedings, receive all orders for the same, and direct their 
distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sales of the 
reports of the Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. 
He shall receive compensation for his services and an allowence for clerk 
hire and other expenses, the amount and time of yment of which shall 
be fixed by the Executive Committee from time to time. 

The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Conference, 
all disbursements to be made only upon order of the General Secretary, 
auqeeres by the President or by some member of the Executive Committee, 
to be named by the President. 

The Official Reporter shall report the Proceedings of the Conference, 
ander the direction of the General Secre ‘ 

The retiring President of the Conference and the General Secretary 
shall constitute a Publication Committee, and shall have charge of the 
editing and publishing of the Proceedings. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual re- 
ports from their several states. It shall be their duty to secure the 


attendance of representatives from public and private institutions and 
societies. 


THE DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President’s Advisory Board, and 
shall hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the meet- 
ings. The Executive Committee may appoint sub-committees to attend to 
matters of detail. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the President 
of the Conference, and five members shall constitute a quorum, provided, 
that, when the Conference is not in session, three members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements for 
the meeting, and provide suitable meeting places, satisfactory to the 
President and the General Secretary. They shall provide funds for the 
expenses of the Conference in such amount as the Executive Committee 
may determine. 

The President, in consultation with the Chairman of each standing 
Committee, shall arrange the program for the sessions and section meet- 
ings, and shall so arrange it as to give opportunity for free discussion; 

rovided that the program, before final adoption, shall be submitted to the 
ecutive Committee for its approval. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the 
proper committee, and no paper shall be read in the absence of the writer ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. 

In cases when there is a cognate national organization which meets at 
or about the time of the National Conference, the chairman of the appro- 
priate committee shall endeavor to co-operate with the President of the 
said national organization and as far as possible shall endeavor to correlate 
the programs of the said society and of the Conference. 


SECTION MEETINGS. 


The Section Meetings are designed for familiar discussion. Not more 
than two papers shall be read at any section meeting, to occupy together 
not more than thirty minutes. If possible, papers shall be printed and dis- 
tributed beforehand, that the entire meeting may be given to discussion 
No afternoon meetings shall be inserted in the official program. 
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DEBATES. 


In the debates of the Conference, speakers shall be limited to five min- 
utes each, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak 
twice on any subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 


KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS. 


The Executive Committee may authorize the Secretary to announce 
in the official program the meetings of certain national societies whose 
purposes are in harmony with those of the National Conference, and which 
meet at the same place and during, or immediately after or before, the 
sessions of the National Conference. No such meetings shall be announced 
until after action by the Executive Committee upon each year’s announce- 
ment. No such meeting shall be announced which is to occur more than 
four days prior to the opening meeting of the Conference. No meeting 
a be announced which conflicts in time with any meeting of the Con- 
erence. 

The kindred orggnizations whose meetings are announced in the Con- 
ference program shall be invited to send, if they see fit, to the Secretary 
of the Conference, in writing, not later than the second day of the Con- 
ference session, suggestions as to topics and speakers for the program of 
the next year’s session. Also several names of persons desirable for mem- 
bership on the standing committees of the next Conference. Such sugges- 
tions shall be turned over by the Secretary of the Conference to the Com- 
mittee on Organization. 


AMENDMENTS. 


These rules shall remain in force from year to year, unless amended; 
and all additions or amendments shall be submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee before being acted on by the Conference. 


RBS eta, eee er ore 


State Boards and Commissions 


ARIZONA. Board of Control. Capitol, Phoenix. Established 1894. 
Gov. George W. P. Hunt, Chairman, Phoenix; Charles R. Osburn, Secre- 
tary, Phoenix; Auditor of State, J. C. Callaghan, ex-officio, Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA. State Board of Charities and Corrections. 1007 Phe- 
lan Building, San Francisco. Established 1903. Hiram W. Johnson, Gov- 
ernor, Sacramento; Rabbi Martin A. Meyer, President, San Francisco; 
Carrie Parsons Bryant, Vice President, Los Angeles; Dr. John R. Haynes, 
Los Angeles; Jessica B. Peixotto, Berkeley; Rev. Charles A. Ramm, San 
| Aarne mad W. S. Tinning, Martinez; W. Almont Gates, Secretary, San 

rancisco. 


COLORADO. State Board of Charities and Corrections. Capitol, 
Denver. amg 1891. Gov. John F. Shaforth, ex-officio, Denver. Mrs. 
James Williams, a President; Rev. William O’Ryan, Denver, Vice 
President; Rev. Dr. W. S. Friedman, Denver; Mr. Lafayette M. Hughes, 
Denver; Elizabeth Cassidy, Denver; Mr. Elmer F. Beckwith, Long- 
mont; William Thomas, horas ‘Secretary. 


gl ge tg State Sons of Charities. Capitol, Hartford. Estab- 
lished 1873. Thos. Kane, M. D., President, Hartford; Edward A. Down, 
M. D., Hartford; Justin B. Holman, Saybrook; Mrs. Frank A. Mitchell, 
Norwich; Miss Anna Cc. Walter, Middletown; Charles P. Kellogg, Secre- 
tary, Waterbury. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Board of Charities. District Building, 
Washington. Established 1900. John Joy Edson, President, Washington; 
George M. Kober, Vice Pres., Washington George 8. Wilson, Secretary, 
Washington; Myer Cohen, Washington; "George W W. Cook, Washington; 
George E. Hami ton, Washington. 


GEORGIA. The Prison Commission of Georgia, Atlanta. Established 
1897. R. E. Davison, Chairman; Wiley Williams, Columbus; T. BE. Patter- 
son, Griffin; G. H. Yancey, Secretary, Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. Charities Commission. Capitol, Springfield. Established 
pes, Dr. Frank Billings, President, Chicago; Dr. Emil Hirsch, Chicago; 

J. T. McAnally, Carbondale; John M. Rapp, Fairfield; John B. Harris, 
Chaiteakons Secretary A. L. Bowen, Springfie a. 

ILLINOIS. Board of Administration. coat, i. -—— Estab- 
lished 1909. L. Y¥. Sherman, President, Springfiel Burroughs, Sec- 
retary, Edwardsville; Frank D. Whipp, Fiscal gt, Springfield; 
Thomas O’Connor, Peoria; Frank P. Norbury, M. D., Alienist, Springfield. 

INDIANA. Board of State Charities. State House, Indianapolis. Es- 
tablished 1889. Gov. Thos. R. Marshall, President, + —we | a 
C. Brown, Indianapolis; W. H. Eichhorn, Bluffton; Mary A. M. D., 
Indianapolis; Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, Indianapolis; John H. Poliiday: In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. Emma Lee Elam, Indianapolis; Amos W. Butler, cre- 
tary, Indianapolis; John A. Brown, State Agent; S. Ethel Clark, Inspector. 


IOWA. Board of Control of State Institutions. Capitol, Des Moines. 
Established, 1898. G. 8S. Robison, Chairman, Des Moines; John F. Wade; 
Dr. Murdoch Bannister; F. S. Treat, Secretary, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. Board of Control of State Charitable Institutions. Topeka. 
Established 1905. H.C. Bowman, Chairman, Newton; S. G. Elliott, Treas- 
urer, Lawrence; C. D. Shukers, Sedan; Chas. W. Gibbs, Secretary; Law- 
rence. 


KENTUCKY. State Board of Control for Charitable Institutions, 
Frankfort. Garrett S. Wall, President; A. J. G. Wells; Thomas W. 
Gardiner, M. D.; Thomas A. Hall; George B. Caywood, Secretary. 


LOUISIANA. State Board of Charities and Correction. New _ Or- 
leans. Established 1904. Governor Luther E. Hall, President, ex-officio, 
> Rouge; T. P. ig ms gt New Orleans; E. B. Herndon, Shreveport; 

McG. Carruth, New Roads; F. S. Weis, Secretary, New Orleans. 

MARYLAND. Board of Rat Aid and Charities. Baltimore. Bstab- 
lished 1903. Hon. Chas. J. Bonaparte, President, Baltimore; H. Wirt 
Steele, Baltimore; Thomas V. Richardson, Phoenix; Thomas M. Bartlett, 
Easton; Dr. Philli — Mutual; Emory L. Cob lentz, Frederick; Wm. 
Levy, Baltimore; m. . Davenport, Secretary, Baltimore. 
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MARYLAND. The Lunacy Commission. Baltimore. Established 
1886. Dr. Hugh H. Foune,, President, Baltimore; Dr. John D. Blake, 
Baltimore; Dr. Henry M. urd, Baltimore; Dr. Thomas H. Brayshaw, 
Glenburnie; Hon. Edgar Allan Poe, Attorney-General; Dr. Arthur P. 
Herring, Secretary, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. State Board of Charity. 
Established 1879. Law amended 1886 and 1898. Leontine Lincoln, Chair- 
man, Fall River; Charles H. Adams, Vice Chairman, Melrose; Miss Frances 
Greely Curtis, Boston; Charles R. Johnson, Worcester; David F. Tilley, 
Boston; Abraham C. Ratshesky, Boston; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston; Mrs. 
Ada Eliot Sheffield, Cambridge; Robert W. Kelso, Secretary, Boston; 
James E. Fee, Superintendent of State Minor Wards, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The Board of Prison Commissioners. 
House, Boston. Established 1898. Frederick G. Pettigrove, Chairman, 
Boston; Mrs. Margaret P. Russell, Boston; Henry Parkham, Boston; Ar- 
thur H. Wellman, Topsfield; J. Warren Bailey, Secretary, Sommerville. 


MASSACHUSETTS. State Board of Insanity. State House, Boston. 
Established 1898. Herbert B. Howard, M. D., Chairman, Boston; Michael 
J. Aneto M. D., Worcester; Henry P. Field, Northampton; William F. 
Whitt 


emore, Boston; Edward W. Taylor, M. D., Boston; Charles E. Thomp- 
son, M. D., Secretary, Boston. 


MICHIGAN. Board of Corrections and Charities. Lansing. Chase S. 
Osborn, Governor, ex-officio; Dayton Parker, M. D., Chairman, Detroit; 
Roys J. Cram, Detroit; Alton T. Roberts, Marquette; Rt. Rev. John N. 
McCormick, D. D., Grand Rapids; Marl T. Murray, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA. State Board of Control. St. Paul. 
P. M. Ringdal, Chairman, Crookston; 
Swendsen, St. James; J. D. Mills, 
Purchasing Agent, St. Paul. 


MINNES(@TA. State Board of Visitors for Public Institutions. Gov. 
A. O. Eberhart, ex-officio: J. T. Schain, President, Minneapolis; Swan J. 
Turnblad, Vice President, Minneapolis; George R. O’Reilly, Secretary, St. 
Paul; J. R. Swann, Madison,; Rev. L. R. S. Ferguson, St. Paul; Thomas 
H. Hineline, Minneapolis; J. C. Matchitt, Exec, Secretary, St. Paul. 


MISSOURI. State Board of Charities and Corrections. Columbia. Es- 
tablished 1897. Gov. Herbert S. Hadley, President; Miss Mary E. Perry, 
St. Louis; Dr. P. E. Williams, Tipton; Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Colum- 
bia; Dr. Eugene Weiffenbach, Warrenton; Rabbi Louis Bernstein, St. 
Joseph; John H. Holmes, St. Louis: W. T. Cross, Secretary; Columbia. 


NEBRASKA. Board of Public Lands and Buildings. Lincoln. Es- 
tablished 1877. E. B. Cowles, President, Lincoln; Grant G. Martin, Lin- 
coln; Walter George, Lincoln; Addison Waite, Secretary, Lincoln. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. State Board of Charities and Corrections. Con- 
cord. Established 1895. Sherman E. Burroughs, Manchester, Chairman; 
O. J. M. Gilman, Alton; James F. Brennan, Peterborough; Mrs. Kate How- 
ard Brown, Whitefield; Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth; Dr. Irving A. 
Watson, Sec’y State Board of Health, Member ex-officio, Concord; William 
J. Ahern, Concord, Secretary; Miss Caroline E. Evans, Concord, Clerk. 

NEW JERSEY. State Board of Children’s Guardians. Jersey City. Es- 
tablished 1899. Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, President, Hoboken; Ben- 
jamin L. Edsall, Secretary, Newark; Robert L. Fleming, Treasurer, Jer- 
sey City; Joseph McCrystal, Paterson; Mrs. F. C. Jacobson, Newark; 
James A. Burns, East Orange; Charles J. Fisk, Plainfield. 


NEW JERSEY. State Commissioner of Charities and Correction. 
Joseph P. Byers, Trenton. 


NEW YORK. State Board of Charities. Albany. BEstablished 1867. 
Law amended 1896. William R. Stewart, President, New York; Dr. 
Stephen Smith, New York; Thomas M. Mulry, New York; Herman Ridder, 
New York; Simon W. Rosendale, Albany; Richard L. Hand, Elizabethtown; 
John W. Hogan, Syracuse; Daniel Waite Burdick, Ithaca; Horace McGuire, 
Rochester; William H. Gratwick, Buffalo; Joseph C. Baldwin, Jr., Mt. 
Kisco; Herman A. Metz, New York; Robert W. Hebberd, Secretary, Al- 
bany; Dr. Robert W. Hill, Supt. of State and Alien Poor, Albany; Richard 
W. Wallace, Supt. of Inspection, Albany. 


NEW YORK. State Hospital Commission. Albany. (Formerly the 
State Commission in Lunacy, Established 1889). Wm. Cary Sanger, 
Sangerfield, Chairman; Herbert P. Bissell, Buffalo; James V. May, M. D., 


Albany; T. E. McGarr, Secretary, Albany; Lewis M. Farrington, Assistant 
Secretary, Albany. 


State House, Boston. 


State 


Established 1901. 


Cc. E. Vasaly, Little Falls; C. J. 
Secretary, St. Paul; Downer Mullen, 
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NEW YORK. State Commission of Prisons. The Capitol, Albany. 
Established 1895. Law amended 1909. Henry Solomon, President, New 
York; Francis C. Huntington, Vice President, New seat Sarah L. Daven- 
goes. J Bath; Edgar A. Newell, Ogdensburg; Simon Quick, Windsor; 


J. Deery, ew York; Frank E. Wade, Buffalo; Seats McLaughlin. 
Secretary, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Board of public Charities. Raleigh. BEstab- 
lished 1869. Reorganized wee. W. A. Blair, Chairman, Winston-Salem; 
Carey J. Hunter, Raleigh; C. McAlister, Asheboro; J. A. McAulay, Mt. 
Gilead; Joseph G. Brown, Raleigh: Miss Daisy Denson, Secretary, Raleigh. 


OHIO. Board of State Charities. Columbus. Established 1867. Law 
amended 1906. Gov. Judson Harmon, President ex-officio, Columbus; 
Rutherford Hayes Platt, Chairman, Columbus; Rufus C. Burton, Zanes- 
ville; H. H. McFadden, Steubenville; Dr. H. H. Drysdale, Cleveland; John 
Vv. B. Scarborough, Cincinnati; Rev. A. G. Lohmann, Crestline; H. H. 
Shirer, Secretary, Columbus; J. D. Holmes, Agent, Columbus. 


OHIO. Board of Administration, Allen W. Thurman, President, Co- 
lumbus; Dr. A. F. Shepherd, Dayton; T. E. Davey, Youngstown; J. P 


— Antwerp; E. F. Brown, Fiscal Supervisor; W. E. Haswell, Sec- 
retary. 


OKLAHOMA. State Commissioner of Charities and Correction. Miss Kate 
Barnard, State House, Oklahoma City; Assistant Commissioner, Hobart 


Huson, Oklahoma City; General Attorney, Dr. J. H. Stolper; Inspector, Dr. 
R. C. Meloy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. State Board of Public Charities. Pafiedciphia. 
Established 1869. Francis J. Torrance, President, ant mage ae 
Ryon, Shamokin; Isaac Johnson, —— Patrick C. Boyle, Oil City; alph 
Blum, Philadelphia; Cyrus B. King, M D., Allegheny; William T. Bell, Mt. 
Union; Samuel E. Gill, Alle ote & Howard B. French , Philadelphia; Ed- 
ward K. aw hy Philadelph romley Wharton, ex-officio, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, Secretary Committee on Lunacy, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND. Board of State Charities and Correction. Provi- 
dence. Established 1869. Walter A. Read, Chairman, Glocester; George 
R. Lawton, Tiverton; Harry H. Shepard, noe. al Horace F. Horton, 
Cranston; Ss. Williard imhayer. Pawtucket; Francello G. Jillson, Providence; 
Joseph Jalbert, Woonsocket; James F. Freeman, East Greenwich; Frank 
Dana, Charlestown; Charles Potter, Secretary, Providence. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. State Board of Charities and Cocueasione. Mitchell. 
Established 1890. H. P. Packard, President, Redfield; M. Powers, Pa- 
role Officer, Yankton; S. H. Bakewell, Plankinton; ‘asodan H. Lanning, 
Egan; W. H. King, Secretary, Parker. 


TENNESSEE. Board of State Charities. Nashville. Established 1895. 
Gov. Ben W. Hooper, Nashville; Hon. J. H. Turner, Nashville; Hon. W. R. 
Cole, Nashville; bbi Isadore Lewinthal, Nashville; John Ww. Bachman, 

., Chattanooga; Hon. James Maynard, "Knoxville; ‘Hon. John J. Bishop, 
Memphis; E. P. Anderson, Secretary, 8 Shelbyville. 


VIRGINIA. State Board of Charities and Corrections. Richmond. 
Established 1908. S. C. Hatcher, Chairman, Ashland; P. A. Irving, Farm- 
ville; D. S. Freeman, Richmond; L. P. Stearnes, Newport News; P. A. Win- 
ston, Farmville; J. T. Mastin, Secretary, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. State Board of Contest. kg apie. -(. 1901. 
E. D. Cowen, Chairman, Olympia; A. E. lympia; H. L. Jones, 
Olympia; H. G. Ballou, Secretary, —_" 


WEST VIRGINIA.—State Board of Control, Charleston. Established 
July 1, 1909, James 8S. Lakin, President, John A. Sheppard, Thomas E 
H es, Treasurer. 


WISCONSIN. State Board of Control. Madison. Established 1891. 
Ralph E. Smith, Me a Merrill; Dr. P. H. Lindley, Vice President, 
Chippewa Falls; W. H. Graebner, Milwaukee; Miss Katherine R. Williams, 
Milwaukee; John P. Lewis, Friendship; M. z Tappins, Secretary, Madison. 


WYOMING. State Board of Charities and Reform. Cheyenne. Gov. 
Joseph M. Carey, ye me Frank L. Houx; John L. Baird; Robert For- 
sythe; Miss Rose A. Bird, ‘Secretary; Miss Mae Woodriff, Clerk. 


Membership List 


(Corrected to October 1, 1912.) 


N. B. Names marked with a star (*) are those of sustaining members. Names 
marked with a dagger (t+) are those registered as in attendance at Cleve- 


land. 
ALABAMA. 

Amigh, Mrs. Ophelia L., Supt. Ala. 
Birmingham. 

+Barrow, Ralph S§S., Sec. Chns. Aid. 

tEaves, Rev. George, 112 Elm 6&t., 
i 
Women’s Giavs, 1101 lith Ave. &., 
nas 

Ala. School for 
Deaf, "ralladega 
Murdoch, Mrs. W. * 1500 S. 20th St., 
Newfield, Rabbi "M., 
Birmingham. 
H., Supt. Juv. Ct. Sys., 
Mobile. 

Searcy, Dr. J. oe See Ala. Insane 
of Refuge, 1910 16th Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham. 

, Miss Julia §S., Livingston. 
ARIZONA. 
City Hall, Room 7, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS. 
City Hall, Little Rock. 
Frisch, Rabbi E hriam, Sec. Heb. 
Martin Ave., Pine 


Home of Refuge, 8514 N. 5th St., 
Soc., Birmingham. 
tHaley, Mrs. J., Pres. Council of 
Johnson H., Prin. 
Birmingham 
2150 S. 16th Ave., 
+Putnam, L. 
Hsp., Tu 
+Searight, Mrs. Mt say. Treas. House 
ng 
Tutwiler 
tenets, Christianna G., Supt. A. 
tAuerbach, Murray A., Sec. U. C., 
Rel. Assn., 20 
1121 W. 


Bluff. 
Hebrew Relief Aquerten. 


+Rutherford, Mrs. Minnie Wes 
Juv. Cts. of W. C. T. 


zine. 

United Charities 
ock, 

betes Durand, Pres. 


Supt. 
U., Maga- 


Little 
U. C., Little 


Winchester, Rev. James R., D. D., 
Little Rock. 

Witt, Rabbi Louis, Sec. Fed. Jewish 
a 1022 W. 6th St., Little 
ock, 


Association, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Associated Charities, 232 N. Main S8t., 
Los Angeles 

Associated ‘Charities, 808 Broadway, 
akland. 

Associated Charities, 65 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena. 

Associated Charities, Redlands. 

Associated Charities, 1500 Jackson 
St., San Francisco. 


*Banning, B. R., 2434 Hillside Ave., 
Berkeley. 

Bartlett, Dana W., Supt. Bethlehem 
Inst., 510 Vignes St., Los Angeles. 

Brewer, "Miss Anne w., 770 Kingston 
Ave., Oakland. 

Bridge, Dr. yen a Auditorium 
Bldg., Los Ang 

*Brown, ‘Julius | a7 Hobart Bivd., 
Los Angeles. 

Burdette, Mrs. Clara B., Pasadena. 

Bryant, Mrs. Carrie Parsons, Los 
Angeles. 


Conaty, Rt. Rev. Thos. J., Bishop of 

Los Angeles, 114 E. 2a St., Los 

Angeles. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Dane, Dwight Way 
End, Berkeley. 

Crosby, Daniel, M. D., 1701 Fruitvale 
Ave., Oakland. 

Cushing, O. K., 37 7th Ave., San 
Francisco, 

Davis, Horace, 1800 Broadway, San 
Francisco. 
Dawson, Dr. Wm. J. G., Med. Supt. 
Sonoma St. Home, Eldridge. 
Desmond, C. C., 301 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles. 

Faries, Anne G., 561 Huntington Ter- 
race, Pasadena. 

tFelton, Katherine C., Gen. Sec. A. 
C., 1500 Jackson: St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

+Fenton, Dr. Susan J., Dir. A. C., 
14th St., Oakland. 

Fitch, Miss Virginia, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

Foltz, Mrs. Clara S., Mem. St. Bd. C. 
& C., Los Angeles. 

Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B., 363 Grove 
St., Pasadena. 

+Fowler, Miss Kate, Trus. Cal. George 
Junior Rep., 363 Grove St., Pasa- 
dena. 

Gates, Dr. Amelia L., Consolidated 
Realty Bidg., Los Angeles. 

tGates, W. Almont, Sec. St. Bd. C 
& C., 1007 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Gilman, Mrs. Emma Ross, Registrar 
A. C., 722 Anacapa St., Santa 


Barbara. 
Goethe, C. M., 2615 K S&St., 


oO. 
Gray, R. S., San Francisco. 
Griffith, Miss Alice 8., 2608 Webster 
St., San Francisco. 
2635 Channing 


Hallidie, Mrs. A. 8., 
Dr. John R, Mem. St. Ba. 


Way, Berkeley. 
jHaynes, 
C. & C., 2324 S. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles. 


Sacra- 


=. v 
ee ee eee 
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Johnson, Governor Hiram W., State 
yo Sacramento. 
eyer H., 436 O’Farrell St., San 


ic 7 
Lewis, Herbert W., St. Supt. Chns. 
Home Soc., 2414 Griffith Ave., 


Los Angeles. 
*Lindley, Dr. Walter, Med. Dir. Cali- 
fornia Hos., 1414 S. Hope St., Los 


Long Beach Public Library, Long 


Lyman, Miss Aico, 514 S. El Molino 
Ave., Pasaden 
Marshall, Rev. Thos C., 523 8. Olive 


st. 
Meyer, Rabbi Mastin A., Mem. St. 
Bd. & C., San Francisco. 
Moore, B.C c., 718 Security Bldg., Los 


Ange 
wealten Er M., R. F. D. No. 1, Santa 
Ana, 


Newman, A. J., Twolumne. 

+Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B., Univ. of 
Cal., 2225 College Ave., Berkeley. 

Putnam, Osgood, 519 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Ramm, Rev. Chas. A., Mem. St. Bd. 
Cc. & C., 1100 Franklin St., San 


Francisco. 
Rosenthal, Louis, Mem. St. Bd. C. & 
i 302 California St., San Fran- 


Ruess, ‘Christopher, A. C., 827 57th 
St., Oakland. 

Sewall, Spencer K., Sec. A. C., 232 N. 
Main St., Los ‘Angeles. 

Stebbins, Miss Luc W., Asst. Dean, 
Cal. Univ., Ber eley. 

Symmes, Frank J., 322 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco. 

baie S., Mem. St. Bd. C. & C., 


Turner, Geo. C., Supt. B. & G. Aid 
Soc., Baker ‘and Grove Sts., San 
Francisco 

University oe California, Berkeley. 

tWeir, Capt. L. H., Field Sec. Play- 
ground Assn., 1058 Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Wheat, Mrs. Catherine P., Pres. 
Ladies’ Bd. of Florence Crittenton 
gs 522 N. Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Wheelan, F. H., 901 Royal Ins. Bldg., 

San Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


Beckwith, Elmer F., Mem. St. Bd. C. 
Cc. Longmont. 

Library of University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

McDonald, Mrs. W. H., Sec. A. C., 
304 N. Main St., Pueblo. 

res Fred L., Supt. St. Indus. 
Sch. for Boys, Golden. 

— E. M. E., Box 1772 Colorado 


Wilkins, Miss Emma T., 708 W. 
Mountain Ave., Timnath. 
Williams, Mrs. Harriet E., Sec. 
of Co. ay 2205 i3th st., Boulder 
tWorcest ood F., Sec. -_ Un 
Golanie Springs. 
Young Folks Library, LaJunta. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Denver. 


Caspar, Mrs. Stanley M., Pres. St. Bd. 
Cc. & C., 1241 Gaylord St. 
1Cneee Dr. Elizabeth, Mem. St. Bd. 
& C., 301 Wyoming Bldg. 
cena Mrs. Martha O., Asst. Sec. St. 
ae fC. &C., R. 35, State Capi- 


iCollett, w. pe, mines. Sec. C. O. S., 
oe 
tCollet, Mrs. W. E — Colo. Pris. 
Assn., St. Capitol. 
+Cowing, Clara, 966 Galapago St. 
+Fraser, Dr. M. Ethel V., City Phys., 
1434 Glenarm St. 
Friedman, Dr. Wm. 8., Mem. St. Bd. 
Cc. & C., 1060 Emerson St. 
Hendria, Marion G., 741 Washington 
Hugh Lafayette, "Mem. St. Bd. C. 
& C., 16th and Stout Sts. 
Lindsey, Judge Ben B. 
Wee the sie T., Asst. Hd. Res. 
borhood House, 966 Gala- 


pago onet. 
O’Ryan, Rev. Wm., Mem. St. Bd. C. 
& C., 908 10th St. 
ae. Miss Elizabeth, Supt. V. 
= 1434 Glenarm’ Place. 
tepimak, Cc. D., Sec. Jewish Con- 
sumptives Rel. Soc., 412 Wyom- 


ing Bldg. 

State Home for Dependent Children, 
2309 S. Clarkson St. 

+Thomas, Wm., Sec. St. Bd. C. & C., 
State Capitol. 

Visiting Nurse Association, 535 Tem- 


ple Court. 

— Mrs. Anna G., Sec. Dept. of 
Rel. U. C., 1731 Arapahoe St. 
Williams, i Jas., V. Pres. St. Bd. 

Cc, 1456 Vine St. 
Woman’s ub of Denver, Reform 
Dept. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bacon, Miss Rebekah G., Mem. St. 
Bd. of Char., 307 Crown St., New 


Haven 
tBelyea, Miss Jessie I, Field Sec. 
Conn. Soc. for Mental Hygiene, 
39 Church St., New Haven. 
Buel, Dr. John L., Litchfield. 
+Blackinton, Kathrine P., Supt. V. N. 
A., 37 Central Ave., Waterbury. 
Bunce, Jonathan B., 61 ‘Edwards St., 


Hartford. 

Capen, Prof. Edward Warren, School 
of Missions, Hartford. 

Cheney, Miss Marjory, Dir. Outdoor 
Sch., S. Manchester. 

Clark, Hon. Walter H., Judge Hart- 
ford Pa Court, 38 Willard St., 

art 

Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, 

60-61 oe -Thompson Bldg., 


Corcoran, Rev. John F., St. Francis 
Orph. Asy., New Haven 

+Crane, Eunice L., 300 W. “Main St., 
Waterbury. 

Down, Dr. Edwin A., Mem. St. Bd. 
of Char., 902 Main St., Hartford. 

Dillon, W. E., Supt. Boys’ Club, Box 
864, Bristol. 

Ettelson, Rabbi Harry W., Hartford. 


Fairbank, W. G., Supt. Indus. 
for Girls, Middletown. 

Fairbank, Mrs. W. G., 
Indus. Sch. for Girls, M Middletown. 

*Farnam, Prof. Henry W., 43 Hill- 
house Ave., New Haven. 

Ferguson, Mrs. E. J., 123 Vernon S8t., 
Hartford. 

Fisher, Prof. Irving, 460 Prospect St., 
New Haven. 

Fisher, Prof. Willard,, Middletown. 

Garner, Ward A., Warden St. Pris., 
Wethersfield. 

Albert, Supt. Rfmty., Ches- 


Gauthier, Miss Carrie A., Prob. Off., 
47 Conn. Bivd., BE. Hartford. 

Gerdes, Mrs. Cecilia M., New Canaan. 

Glover, Mrs. ily H., Fairfield. 

+Green, David I, Supt. C. O. S., 133 
Trumbull St., Hartford. 

+Greenwood, Lee, Acting Mer. A. C., 
87 Central Ave., Waterbury. 


Sch. 
Asst. Supt. 


+Hall, Miss Mary, Keney Tower 
Square, Hartford. 

Hallock, Dr. F. K., Cromwell. 

+Holman, Justin B., Mem. St. Bd. 


Char., Saybrook. 
Huntieaee. Rev. J. T., 17 Clinton St., 


Hartford. 

Jackson, Rev. John H., 25 Ashley 8St., 
Hartford. 

Johnson, Fred R., Supt. Dept. Pub. 


har., Bridgeport. 
Jones, Miss Mary Graham, 998 Pros- 
pect Ave., Hartford. 


Kane, Thos. F. Pres. St. Bd. of 
ee 69 Washington St., Hart- 
ord. 

+*Kellogg, Chas. P., Sec. St. Bd. 


Char., Waterbury. 


Kerner, Eugene, Manager A. C., 192 
Grand St., Waterbury. 

Kingsbury, Alice E., 80 Prospect St., 
Waterbury. 


Knight, Dr. Geo. H., Lakeville. 

tLabaree, Miss Mary S., Gen. Sec. C. 
O. S., 183 Main St., New Britain. 

McCarmal, Alice L., Asst. Supt. V. 
N , 34 Charter Oak Ave., Hart- 


ford. 

Matthewson, Hon. Albert SOU 865 
Chapel St., New Have 

Merriam, Prof. Alex. — "314 Collins 
St., Hartford. 

Merritt, Chas. H., Chm. Exec. Com. 
Rel. Soc., Danbury. 

tMerritt, Miss Louise H., Dir. A. C., 


Stamford. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Frank A., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., 37 Otis St., Norwich. 

Newton, Henry G., 818 Chapel S8t., 
New Haven. 

Noble, Dr. Henry S8., Supt. Conn. 


Hosp. for Ins., Middletown. 
form, ae Edna M., A. C., Stam- 


*Platt, F. G., 82 Grove Hill, New 
Britain. 
Preston, Sherwood O., Sec. C. O. S., 


Orange St.. New Haven. 
Robertson, Miss Agnes M., Gen. Sec. 
A. C., 185 Prospect St., Stamford. 
Ross, Dr. Donald L., Med. Supt. Col. 
for Epi., Mansfield Depot. 


CONNECTICUT, DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Ryan, Stetson K., Asst. Supt. C. O. S., 


of Hartford, 241 Court St., Mid- 
dletown., 
+Segar, Edward E., Supt. Div. St. 


Pauper’s, State Capitol, Hartford. 
Seymour, Morris W., Pres. of Rfmty. 

Com. Bd. of Pardons. Bridgeport 
Sheldon, Chas. A., New Haven. 
Smith, Mrs. Stewart W., Stamford. 
Stokes, Rev. Anson Phelps, Jr., Yale 


Univ., New Haven. 

Sullivan, Rev. M. A., 870 Park St., 
Hartford. 

Van Cleft, Miss Henrietta, Vis. Nurse, 
Lakeville. 


*Walter, Miss Anna C., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., 60 Crescent St., Middle- 
town. 

Ward, Mrs. Mary L., Danbury. 

Woodruff, Geo. M., Litchfield. 

Wright, Rev. P. C., Norwich. 


DELAWARE. 


Associated Charities, 602 West St., 
Wilmington. 
*Bancroft, Wm. P., Wilmington. 
+Farra, E. Ross, Chief Prob. Off., 604 
W. 5th St., Wilmington. 
+Jackson, Mrs. Henry, Supt. Del. 
Indus. Sch. for Girls, 2400 Market 
St., Wilmington. 
Pres. A. C., 2101 


Warner, Alfred D., 
Grant Ave., Wilmington. 
D., Kentmere Place, 


Warner, Mrs. A 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 
Aldis, Miss Cornelia, S., 1347 Con- 
necticut Ave. 
Associated Charities, 923 H St., N. W. 
*Baldwin, Wm. H., 1415 2ist St. 
Barnum, Miss Charlotte C., Vol. Wkr. 
eo’ fs of Agri. 
tBicknell, Nat’l Dir. Am. 
Cross, R. 715, Union Trust 
Bldg. 
Bixby, W. H., 735 Southern Bldg. 
Boardman, Miss Mabel T., Mem. Bd. 
Am. Red Cross, 1801 P. St. 
Brown, Elizabeth, Asst. Sec. C. O. &., 
923 H 8t., N. W. 
¢Cisco, John A. Ag ™ Chns. Guar- 
dians, 5 S St. N. 
Seay K., Agt. 


Conyngton, Miss. 
Bureau of Labor. 

+Cook, Geo. Wm., Sec. Howard Univ. 

Cook, Miss Susan B., 607 Howard 
Ave., N. W. 

Crosby, Miss Frances §S., Vis. A. C., 
925 N 8t., N. W. 

+Darnall, O. E., Supt. Nat’l. Trg. Sch. 
for Boys, Bladensburg Pike. 


tDeLacy, Hon. Wm. Judge Juv. 
Ct., Pres. St. Vincent DePaul 

Soc., 1816 F St., N. a 
A., Am. Red 


+Delano, Miss Jane 
Cross, oe of the Surgeon-Gen. 


Downey, W. 1622 L St., N. W. 
nee" oo Wie Pres. Bd. of Char., 
h and F 8ts. 
Vis. A. c., 1722 G S8St., 


+Ellis, pelle, 
N. W. 


+Exnicios, J. T., Treas. Soc. for Sav., 
914 G 8t., N. W. 
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Hilles, Chas. D., =. bg President. 
Kerby, Rev. Wm. J. Sec. Natl 
Conf. Cath. Char., P catholte Univ. 


of 
a. Miss Bessie J., 2025 Massa- 
- | a. 


King, Miss . Dist. Vis. A. 
700 7th net 


tLathrop, Miss Talia c. Dir. Chns. 
Bur. te Commerce and Labor. 
iMcKelway, A. Sec. for the South- 
_ “Nat’l Child Labor 
Com., 204 Bond 
tMack, Hon. Julian W., ‘U. 8. Com- 
7M - ty corte 8 Agt. Soc 
e . wis, pec. ; 
Statis., Chns. Bureau. 
National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Rev. Dr. W. J. Kerby, 


Sec. 
Neill, Chas. P., Bureau of Labor, 3556 
McComb 8t. 


Pellew, Henry E., 1637 nag ag 
Robertson, Mrs. Emma L., Sec. Nat’) 
Florence Capanten Mission, 218 


3d St., N. é 

Rudolph, Cuno H., Chm. Playground 
Com. of A. C., Dist. Bldg. 

+Sewell, T. E., Bd. of Chns. Guar- 
dians, 2225 18th St. 

tSkinner, C. W., Supt. Indus. Home 
School, 2525 Wisconsin Ave.,N. W. 

Society for Seen 914 G S8t., N. w. 

Swain, Miss Mary B., Field Sec. 
Chns. Council, 4 Southern Bldg. 

Tupper, J. B. T.., ‘Vice-Pres. Bd. Chns. 
Guardians, 1316 19th St. 

tUfford, Walter S., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
923 H St., N. W. 

U. 8S. Bureau of Labor, 462 Louisiana 


Ave., N. 

Van Schaick, ‘Mrs. John, Jr., 1417 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 

Van Schaick, Rev. John, Jr., Pres. 
Monday Evening Club, 1417 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. w. 

Whitney, Mrs. Elizabeth A., Conduit 
Rd. and Nebraska Ave. 

Wilkins, R. C., 807 Hibbs Bldg. 

7Wilson, G. S., Sec. Bd. of Pub. Char., 
District Bldg. 

Wood, Rev. Charles, 2110 S St. 

*Woodward, S. W., 2015 Wyoming 


FLORIDA. 

+Associated Charities, 28 E. Bay St., 
Jacksonville, V. R. Manning, Sec. 
mee Marcus C., Sec. Chns. Home 
ociety, Bd. of Trade Bldg., Jack- 

sonville. 
Locke, Miss Alison N., Adv. Com. A. 
C., 217 W. Ashley St., Jackson- 


ville. 
Moffett, Harry C., St. Chns. Home 
., Jacksonville. 
+Thoroman, Mrs. Margaret, Asst. Sec. 
A. , Jacksonville. 
Woman’s Club of Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA. 
Armstrong, Laura L., Vol. A. C., 
Terrace, Atlanta. 
Brewster, Dr. —7 .+ Hd. Wrkr. 
Good Shephe Mission, La- 


Grange. 
Campbell, John C., with R. Ss. F., 
morest. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Campbell, Mrs. John C., Demorest. 
Campbell, 


Dr. M. G., 171 Gordon S8t., 


tlan 

+Coogler, 8. J., Prob. Off., 88 Kirk- 
wood Ave., Atlanta 

Dodge, Mrs. Anson, + St. Simon's 


+Gloer, J. M., Asst. Juv. Prob. Off. 
164 Central Ave., Atlanta. 
ee, Miss Joanna, Prin. Grady 
Trg. Sch., Bainbridge. 
ee * Mrs. J. D D., Paine College, 


Augusta. 
VHogsemm Mrs. Fred G., Chm. Anti- 
Ti apeatanes 746 Peachtree St., 


Jackson, "ne Crawford, Gen. Sec. 
uy... Prot. Assn., 1709 Third Nat’! 
Bldg., Atianta. 
tKriceuhaber, V. H., Pres. Fed. of 
Jewish Char., Atlanta. 
tLaing, Margaret, Prob. Off. Chns. 
Court, Court ge Ateate, 


lumbus. 
tPendieton, Miss Helen B., Gen. Sec. 
A. C., City Hall, Savannah. 
Philips, E., Columbus. 
tRaoul Eleanore, 708 Peachtree St., 


A ta. 
a, Edith, Asst. Sec. A. C., 


+Ware, Miss Mary, Teacher, Pebble 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville. 

+Wey, Miss Jeanette W., Dist, Agt. 
A. C., 125 Elizabeth St., Atlanta. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Baldwin, Mrs. H. P., Makawao. 
7Bowen, Wm. Spencer, Box  5i4 


+Bowen, Mrs. Wm. Spencer, Box 514, 
Honolulu. 
as ~ Hon. Walter, Governor, Hono- 
ulu. 


Horne, Perley ) Kamehameha, 
Honolulu. 

Jordan, Mrs. Alice C., Mer. A. C., 1146 
Alakea St., Honolulu. 

7Oleson, Alice M., Playground Dir., 
College Hill, Honolulu. 

Rath, Jas. A., Hd. Wrkr., Palama 
Sett., Box 514, Honolulu. 

Super, Paul, Gen. Sec. Y. M. C. A., 
P. O. Box 804, Honolulu. 

White, Clarence, Haiku. 


IDAHO. 
¢Christian, O. P., St. Supt. Chns. 
Homefinding and Aid Soc., 801 E. 
Jefferson St., Boise City. 
Dunbar, W. é., Prob. and Juv. 
Judge, Box 877, Boise City. 
Humphries, J. T., Supt. Indus. Treg. 
Sch., St. Anthony. 


ILLINOIS. 


tAdams, oe. Cc. B., Supt. St. Charles 
Sch. a oa. ‘St. Charles. 
Adams, M St. Charles 

Associated Pe naritios, 634. W. Grove 


Athon, Dr. W. L., Supt. Southern 
Hosp. for Ins., Anna. 


TBourend, Mrs. Clara P., Mem. St. 
Bd., 1301 Knoxville Rd., Peoria. 
+Bowen, A. L., Exec. Sec. St. Char. 
Com., 411 East S. Grand Ave., 
Springfield. 

Brown, Miss Margaretta, 415 Hazel 
Ave., Highland Park. 

Bureau "of Associated Charities, 320 
N. Main St., Bloomington. 

Busse, Wm., Mt. Prospect. 


+Campbell, Mrs. Martha S. E., Gen. 
Sec. A. C., 150 Vermillion St., 
Danville. 

*Carpenter, Mrs. A. A., Jr., Lake 
Forest. 


Charity Council of Aurora, Aurora. 

+Clark, Florence W., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
Walnut 8t., Champaign. 

Davis, Henry, Pres. Home for the 


Friendless, 5th and Allen Sts., 
———_ 
Doud, Mrs. B., Lake Forest. 


+Dowd, Rev. ee L., Roscoe. 

+Duckles, Frederic, Supt Boys’ Club, 
204 S. Madison St., Rockford. 

+Dupuis, Florence Z., ‘Asst. Regist. U. 
C., Chicago, 643 N. Oak Park 
Ave., Oak Park 

tElliott, Margaret M., Supt. St. Tre. 
School for Girls, Geneva. 

Hammar Bros. White Lead Co., 225 
St. Clair Ave., E. St. Louis. 

tHealy, Dr. Wm., Dir. Juv. Psycho- 
pathic Inst., Juv. Ct. Chicago, 
‘Winnetka. 

+Hill, Harry, Ath. Dir. Sch. for Boys, 
St. Charles. 

tHiser, Perry N., Gen. Sec. A. C., 302 
City Hall, Peoria. 

tHoffman, Miss Grace M., Supt. Free 
Kindergarten, Galesburg. 

Hokanson, Nels M., Gen. Dir. Gads 

Encampment Assn, Lake 


luff. 
*Houghteling, Mrs. L. P., Winnetka. 
Hubbart, Miss Edith, Monticello. 
Lathrop, Mrs. Edward P., 905 Haskell 
Ave., Rockford. 
McAnally, J. T., Carbondale. 
tMcCauley, Mrs. R. N., Normal. 
tMcCoy, Helen I., Rec. Sec. A. 


Peoria. 
tMathews, Herbert S., 


C., 


Overseer of 
Poor, 709 Prince St., Pekin. 
+Miller, Mrs. Flo Jamison, Supt. Sol- 
— Widows’ Home, Wilming- 

on 

Miller, Rev. M. J., Geneseo. 

Moore, Ensley, 856 W. State St., 
Jacksonville. 

tNorbury, Dr. Frank P., Alienist St. 
Bd. of Adm., Springfield. 

O’Connor, Mrs. J. V., Police-Woman 
Police Station, Moline. 

Osborne, Rt. Rev. Edward W., Bishop 
of Springfield, 720 E. Coon §8t., 
Springfield. 

Owens, Dr. Harriet M., Sec. U. C., 130 
Park Ave. East, Princeton. 

Ramser, Miss Dina, Gen. Sec. A. C., 


City Hall, Rock Island. 
+Reider, Edith S., Supt. Central 
Assn., Evanston Charities, Maple 


Ave. and Clark St., 
Shumway, 
Ave., 


Evanston. 
Mrs. P. R., 1605 Hinman 
Evanston. 
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Smith, Dr. W. H. C., Supt. Beverly 
Farm Sch., aan rey. 
H. C., Matron 


Beverly Ferm * Sch., Godfrey. 
Stevens, Mrs. M. N., Evanston. 
Talcott, Mrs. Wm. A., 839 N. Main 

St., Rockford. 

Virden, Charles, St. Agt. Bd. of Adm., 
State House, Springfield. 
+Weaver, Martha C., Dean Ill 
Woman’s a "Jacksonville. 
+Wilgus, Sidney D., Supt. Kankakee 

Hospital, Kankakee. 


Chicago. 


tAbbott, Miss Edith, Asso. Dir. Chr. 
Sch. of Civics and Phil, Hull 


House. 
tAbbott, Miss Grace, Dir. Im. Prot. 
League, 743 Plymouth Court. 
Adams, Mrs. Geo. E., 350 Belden Ave. 
Addams, Miss Jane, Pres. Hull House 
Assn., 800 S. Halsted St. 
tAlling, Miss E. C., Asst. Dist. Supt. 
U. C., 2936 Prairie Ave. 
tAllinson, Thos. W., Hd. Res. Henry 
Booth House, 701 W. 14th Place. 
tAren, Mrs. . L., Pres. Woman's 
Loan Assn., 3433 Douglas Bivd. 
tArnholt, Julia N., Vis. U. C., 6482 
Lexington Ave. 
+Atkinson, Henry A., Sec. Soc. Serv. 
Dept. an ne Church, 19 S. La- 


Salle St. 

tBailey, E. Alice, Juv. Prot. Assn.; 
7142 Normal Bivd. 

tBailey, Mrs. F. E. Char. 
Finance and Soc. Serv. Publicity, 
562 W. Randolph St. 

Ball, Chas. B., Chf. Sanitary Insp. 
Dept. of Health, 1951 Sunnyside 

tBarker, Alice J., Vis. U C., 6148 


Greenwood Ave. 
Barton, Miss Thyrza M., Vis. U. C., 
5307 Lexington Ave. 
+Bedford, Caroline L., Asst. Dist. Supt. 
U. C., 940 W. Madison St. 
+Belden, Evelina, Juv. Prot. Assn, 955 
Grand Ave. 
Berger, M. 1L., Welfare Dir. Wholesale 
Clothiers’ Assn., 4820 Madison 
+Bird, Ethel, Dist. Supt. U. C., 6226 
. Kimbark Ave. 
*Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, 344 E. Erie 
= David R., Man. Editor The 
ild. 
aan Mrs. Jos. T., Pres. Juv. Prot. 
Assn, 1430 Astor St. 
*Boyle, Edward, 29 S. LaSalle St. 
+Breckinridge, Curry Desha, Vis. T. 
B. Nurse, 1400 Augusta St. 


+Breckinridge, Miss 8S. P., Dir. Sch. 
Civ. and Phil., Green Hall, Univ. 
of Chicago. 

+Bregstone, Miss Sarah R.,_ Invtr. 
Jewish Aid Soc., 1839 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave. 

1 Brenton, J. K., Homeless Man Dept. 

is7 N. LaSalle St. 

+Briggs, “Mrs. Katharine M., Gen. 
Dist. Sec. U. C., 6530 Yale Ave. 

+Britton, Mrs. Gertrude H., Gen. 
Supt. Juv. Prot. Assn., 800 8S. 
Halsted St. 

+Brockett, Miss Myrn, Supt. Mary 


Crane Nursery, 1818 Ewing St. 
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+Brown, Mrs. Florence J., Dist. Supt. 
U. C., 1216 Carmen Ave. 

+Brown, Jeanie D., Agt. U. C. at Juv. 
Ct., 7608 Union Ave. 

tBrown, Sara A., U. C., 3224 E. 92d 
3 


Burchard, Edward L., Sec. o. o—. 
Civ. and Phil., 31 "WwW. La a 
Bureau of Personal pe ng “120 w. 

12th St., Miss Minnie Low, Supt. 
+Burns, Margaret M., Field Div. Prob. 
Dept., 2863 Shakespeare Ave. 
Cahn, Lewis, Sec. Jewish Aid Soc. 
Carman, G. W., Lewis Inst., Madison 
and Robey Sts. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, 35 Dearborn St. 
Chicago Woman's Club, Fine Arts 


Bldg. 3 e. 
+Clark, Jas. L., aren Chns. Char., 


Collins, Winifred, Dir. Domestic 
Science and Household Arts at 
Chicago Commons, 955 Grand 

+Cook, Genevieve, Teacher Juv. Ct. 
Sch., 771 Ewing St. 

Cook, Geo. Shaw, 5225 Washington 

+Cooney, Ellyn K., Asst. Dist. Supt. 
U. C., 745 Lytle St. 

Crittenden, Helen M., Registrar U. 
C., 2425 Jackson Blvd. 

+Croonenberghs, Mrs. D. R., Vis. U. 


’ 5 E. 62d St. 
Dauchy, Mrs. Samuel, 118 Lincoln 
Park Bivd. 


+Davis, Anne p. Bureau for 
Boys and Gus 6110 Kimbark 

Donaldson, Mrs. Laura J., Asst. 34 
Chns. Home and Aid Soc., 127 N 
Dearborn St. 

+tDouglas, Frances I., Juv. Prot. Assn, 
816 S. Halsted St. 

+Drucker, Saul, Supt. Marks Nathan 
Jewish Orph. Home, 1243 N. Wood 

Dummer, W. F., 679 Lincoln Park- 


way. 
+Ebel, Laura, Juv. Prot. Assn. 816 S. 
Halsted St. 
eae ee Osborne, U. C., 1367 
t 


tEllis, Mabel Brown, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Mem. Fund, 315 Ply- 


mouth Ct. 
+Entrikin, Jessie Bins N. Dist. U. C., 


+Fairman, Mrs. Carolyn B., W. Side 
Dist. U. C., 656 W. 67th St. 

Fallows, Rt. Rev. Saml., Pres. Ba. of 
Mers. St. Rfmty., 2344 W. Mon- 


roe 8t. 
Favill, Dr. Henry B., 100 State St. 
tFelsenthal, Julia I., Sec. Im. Com. 
Conf. of Jewish Womens’ Org., 
3037 Logan Bivd. 
tFeuerlicht, Rabbi J., Supt. Home for 
Jewish Friendless, 5228 Ellis Ave. 
Foley, Edna L., Supt. V. N. A., Mon- 
roe Bidg. 


Ford, Miss Lucia O., Hull House. 
on Henry L., 913 Ft. Dearborn 
g. 


tFreeman, Helen A., U. C., 5735 
Washington Ave. 

tFreeman, Alice M., Invtr. Jewish 

Aid Soc., 3540 Grand Blvd. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


+Friend, Helen R., Dist. Supt. U. C., 
4959 Mich. Ave. 

+Fulmer, Miss Harriet, 5329 Lake 

Funk, Mrs. L. L., Pres. Chns. Day 
a gy’ 4116 Prairie Ave. 

Garrard, T., Supt. Ill. Char. 
Eye and Ear Inf., 904 W. Adams 

Garrity, Irene B., Vis. U. c., 1116 


w St. 
+Gaston, Miss Lucy P., Supt. Anti- 
Cigarette League, 108 S. LaSalle 
Georg, Miss Caroline, 705 Cornelia 
+Glenn, Flora M., Supt. Nurses Disp. 
Dept. Munic. T. B. San., 105 W. 
Monroe S8t. 
+Gordon, Bessie, Soc. Serv. Jewish 
Aid Soc. Disp., 628 S. Marshfield. 
Goss, Miss Mary L., Welfare Sec. 
Internt’l Harvester Co., 606 Mich. 
+tGraves, Clarence A., Supt. Jewish 
Aid Soc. Disp., 1012 Maxwell St. 
Graves, Wm. C., 360 E. Garfield Blvd. 
+Griggs, M., Asst. Supt. Central Dist. 
U. C., 5720 Monroe Ave. 
+Grimsby, Carolyn, Off. Juv. Prot. 
Assn., 4630 Gross Ave. 

Hamilton, Dr. = ¥ 800 S. Halsted 
tHamilton, Mrs. C., Stockyards 
Dist. U. C., 6339 Stewart Ave. 
*Hart, Mrs. Harry, 4639 Drexel Blvd. 
+Hart, Hornell N., Vis. U. C., 1621 

Division St. 
t+Helbing, Miss Anna M., Supt. Home 
for Friendless, 5059 Vincennes 
Yea. en H. H., Vis. U. C., 810 
t. 
{Henderson Prof. C. R., Univ. of 


Hiller, Miss Ernestine, Hd. Res. Max- 
well Sett., 1214 Clinton St. 

+Hislop, Elizabeth, we vo. €, 6182 
Kimbark Ave. 

aes Mrs. S., Dir. Hebrew Insti- 
tute. 

Howe, Mrs. F. J., 436 Barry Ave. 

tHunter, Miss Estelle B., Registrar 
Chi. Sch. Civ. and Phil., 31 W. 
Lake St. 

+Jontz, Ida -. Territorial Sec. Y. W. 
©. - dhs 1000 Trude Bldg 

+Kahn, Ella F., Invtr. Sewtsn Aid 


+Kalisky, Miriam, Supt. ‘Jewish Aid 
Soc., 4615 — Ave. 

, Gen. Mngr. Jew- 
ish Agri. Cy "Soc. of America, 
1610 Ashland Bik. 

+tKennedy, Jas. F., Pres. Particular 
—a V. de P., 7 8S. Dear- 


m 

+Kingsley, Sherman C., Dir. Eliza- 
beth ara Mem. Fund, 315 
Plymouth 

+Klee, Max, 1340 E . 48th St. 

+Kohn, Mrs. Alfred D., Hull House. 

+Kurz, Adolph, Pres. Jewish Home- 
finding Assn., Rector Bldg. 

Lamson, 8S. W., 6 Bd. of Trade. 

¢Lawrence, Marie, Big Sister, Chns. 
Home and Aid Soc., 5237 Wi- 
nona Ave. 

+Leavitt, Mrs. C. Franklin, Soc. Sec. 
Ct. of — Relations, 4458 


Leesl aia’ So fet f Chi Mrs 
tLegal ciety o cago, . 
W. E. Boyes, Supt., 31 W. Lake 
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tLies, Eugene T., 
LaSalle St. 
7Lynch, Henry J., Chf. Prob. Off., 

Ewing St. 
tLyon, ra Emory, Supt. Cent. How- 
McCormack, Harry, 2560 Madison gt. 
. F., 185 Rush St. 
Miss Mary, Founder Mc- 


Cowen Oral Sch. for Deaf, 414 N. 
Normal Parkway. 


*McCormick, Mrs. 


, 4630 Gross Ave. 


Su w. 
nse Miss ies J., 


Rosalind, Vis. 
5417 —/ Ave. 


J. B., Pres. 

3653 Douglas Bivad. 
720 W. 12th ‘st. 
‘ . Am. Homecroft 
2008 Calumet Ave. 


Sheffield Ave. 


Homefinding Soc., 


+Minnick, Jas., Sec. T. B. Inst., 
is Bldg. 


4630 Gross Ave. 
. Prob. 


2055 Park Ave. 
Vis. W. Side 
, 3981 Langley Ave. 

Mone, Jos. L., Asst. Chf. Prob. Off., 


teutiniadee James, : % ; 
Conf. of Im. Land and Labor Of- 
ficials, 127 N. Dearborn St. 

Florence, Vis. 


c., 231 Beethoven Place. 
+Nichols. Ruth G., Libn. Chi. 
Civ. and Phil., 1424 Morse Ave. 


4945 Madison 
League, 5323 Mich. Ave. 


. C., 5720 Monroe Ave. 
Anna, Vis. U. 


+Payne, Mrs. F. 
9139 Commercial Ave. 
Joseph, Supt. 


8., Soc. Wkr. U. 


Presby. Hosp., 


1921 W. Adams St. 
Petterson, C. A., 


3922 Lowell Ave. 


Sarah G., Vis. 
+Porter, 2B, Mary O’Brien, 3134 Jack- 
+Poston, Adele 8., Munic. T. B. San., 


7Quinlan, Mrs. Emma, Prob. Off. Juv. 
Ct., 1011 Oakley Blvd. 

Reed, Ralph J., Asst. Dist. Supt. 
ron 9101 Commercial Ave. 
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Religious Education Assn, 332 Michi- 


gan Ave. 
tReynolds, Wilfred, Exec. Sec. Co. 
Bd. of Vis., 112 County Bldg. 
tRobin, Miss Luba J., Prob. Off., 1022 
Ashland Bivd. 
Robins, Raymond, 1437 W. Ohio St. 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond, Pres. Natl. 
Women’s Trade Union League, 
1437 W. Ohio St. 
Roe, Clifford G., Gen. Counsel Am. 
Vigilance Assn., 105 W. Monroe St. 
tRogers, Chas. F., Supt. Mun. Lodg- 
ing House, 111 N. Pine Ave. 
tRosenfeld, Corinne, Vis. U. C., 5419 
Mich. Ave. 
Rosenstock, Miss Hattie, Soc. Wkr. 
Bureau of ‘Pers. Service, 4926 
Indiana Ave. 
a Julius, Sears, Roebuck 


& Co. 

tRosing, B., 1351 Otis Bidg., LaSalle 
and Madison Sts. 

Routzahn, E. G., Hyde Park. 

Ruwitch, Miss Bess L., Soc. Invtr. 
Cook Co. Court for Insane, 1214 
S. Clinton St. 

+Sachs, Dr. Theodore B., Trus. Mun. 
T. B. San., 1306 Independence 

Schlechte, Rev. August, Supt. of Luth. 
Kinderfreund Soc., 2606 Cornelia 

Scully, Miss Florence E., Hd. Teacher 
Juv. Ct. Sch., 814 Ewing St. 

Sears, Miss Amelia, Dist. Supt. U. 
C., 1944 W. Adams 8t. 

Seely, Mrs. Frances A., 5809 Rosalie 

+Shaeffer, Reba E., Soc. Serv. Nurse 
Jewish Aid Soc., 2814 Logan Blvd. 

ron, Margaret B., 5045 Washington 
ve. 

Solomon, Mrs. Henry, Pres. Council 
of Jewish Women, 4406 Michigan 

+Sonsteby, John J., Atty. for United 
Garment Workers of America, 19 
S. LaSalle St. 

Spetz, Rev. Andrew, Mner. St. Vin- 
cent Orph. Asy., Noble and Ingra- 
ham Sts. 

+Steven, Helen, Supt. Chicago Refuge 
for Girls, 5024 Indiana Ave. 

tStone, Mrs. Julius, Dir. Heb. Inst. 

Stolz, Rabbi Joseph, 4827 Langley 

tStrawson, Arthur J., with The Sur- 
vey, 1829 Estes Ave. 

Sulzberger, S. L.,, Pres. Jewish Aid 
Soc., Peoria and Van Buren Sts. 

Sumner, Very Rev. Walter Taylor, 
D. D., 117 N. Peoria St. 

1utioe. & coaue v.. Ve. G. C., 1113 E. 


Taussig, Stiss Frances, Asst. Supt. 
Jewish Aid Soc., 4911 Washing- 
ton Park Place. 

+Taylor, Prof. Graham, Warden Chi- 
cago Commons, 955 Grand Ave. 

+Taylor, Graham Romeyn, Mem. Staff 
of Survey, 31 W. Lake St. 

Tyson, Mrs. Russell, Chm. Council U. 

20 E. Goethe St. 

tVaile, Miss “oy Dist. Supt. U. 
C., 6710 S. May S : 

+Van Nostrand, Bay , Dist. Supt. 
U. C., 2804 Mich. Ave. 

Vittum, Miss Harriet E., Hd. Res. N. 
W. Univ. Sett., 1400 Augusta St. 
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wom. Adelaide M., Dir. Soc. Serv. 
Com. Chns. Mem. Hosp., 706 Ful- 
lerton Ave. 

Watkins, Mrs. Geo., Chm. _ Legis. 
Com. Gen. Fed. of Women’s 
Clubs, Chicago Beach Hotel. 

Webster, Dr. Geo. W., Pres. St. Bd. 
of Health, 70 State St. 

+Wertheimer, Bernice G., Asst. Supt. 
Binai. Brith. Free Emp. Bur., 
720 W. 12th St. 

tWhitaker, Hazel H., Vis. U. C., 5720 
Monroe Ave. 

Whitehead, Frank C., Dir. of Boys’ 
Work, Chicago Commons, 955 
Grand Ave. 

Wing, Frank E., Supt. Munic. T. B. 
San., 105 W. Monroe St. 

+Wolfort, S., Mngr. First St. Pawn- 
ers’ Soc., 27 W. Washington St. 

+tZimmerman, Sarah, 4347 Ellis Ave. 


INDIANA. 


Alden, Ernest G., Rose Orph. Home, 
Terre Haute. 

Associated Charities, 314 Johnson 
Blk., Muncie. 

tAssociated Charities, 221 W. Jeffer- 
son St., South Bend. 

Bacon, Mrs. H. E., Mem. Natl. Hous- 
ing Com., Evansville. 

+Barrows, Miss Bertha R., Sec. A. C., 
316 Sycamore St., Evansville. 

Bartholomew, V. N., 619 Franklin S8t., 
Michigan City. 

+Bicknell, Scott C., 726 Wildwood 
Ave., Fort Wayne. 

tBranning, Henry E., Court House, 
Fort Wayne. 

¢Branning, Henry E., Jr., Court 
House, Fort Wayne. 

Brown, H. B., Valparaiso. 

Busse, Dr. E. P., Supt. S. E. Hosp. 
for Insane, Madison. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Lottie W., Mem. Bd. 
of Trus. Ind. Girls’ Sch., 904 
Columbia St., Lafayette. 

Campbell, Mrs. Wallace B., Pres. Bd. 
of Trus. Ind. Girls’ Sch., 621 Hen- 
dricks St., Anderson. 

Cooper, Wm. P., Fort Wayne. 

Davis, Sydney B., Grand Opera BIk., 
Terre Haute. 

Eddinger, Chas. F., Supt. Poor Asy., 
Brownstown. 

Eichhorn, W. H., Mem. Bd. of St. 
Char., Bluffton. 

tEpstein, me Sec. Co. Bd. of Char., 


Frankfort. 

Fitzgibbon, T. F., 734 Seventh St., 
olumbus. 

+tGimbel, eee 202 Main S8t., Vin- 


cenn 

Guendling, Rev. J. H., Mem. Co. Bd. 
of Char., West Fifth St., Peru. 

tHanna, Guy C., Supt. Ind. Boys’ 
Sch., Platnfield. 

tHarrison, Vera C., Sec. Anti-T. B. 
League, 1131 Woodward Ave., 


tHatfield, Edna E., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
E. Chicago and Indiana Harbor. 

tHeilman, Ellen, Children’s Librarian, 
Evansville. 

Herz, A., Terre Haute. 


Humphreys, Guy H., Pres. Bd. of 
Cont. Ind. Boys’ Sch., Bloomfield. 

+Kehler, D. B., Ind. St. Soldiers’ 
Home, Lafayette. 

eee. eee Hon. L. J., Judge Cir. 

* 1210 E. Jefferson St., 

Kokomo. 

tLeavitt, H. B., Supt. Ind. T. B. 
Hosp., Rockville. 

tLeipziger, Rabbi Emil W., Vice- 
Pres. S. O. C., 626 Walnut St., 
Terre Haute. 

yLindley, Mary W., Gen. Sec. C. O. 
S., 40 Court House, Lafayette. 

McCray, Warren T., Trus. Hosp. for 
Insane, Kentland. 

Moore, Rev. Edgar, Wolcott. 

Nicholson, Timothy, South North 
Street, Richmond. 

t+North, Prof. Ceeil Clare, Prof. Soc., 
DePauw Univ., Greencastle. 

+Parker, E. M., Sec. Soc. Serv. Com. 
Episcopal Church, Valparaiso. 

+Rein, Miss Carrie, Gen. Sec. A. C.., 
221 W. Jefferson St., South Bend. 

Robinson, Elenore H., Sec. Co. Bd. of 
Char., Richmond. 

+Ryan, Daniel, Supt. S. and S. O. H., 
Knightstown. 

+Schloss, Harry T., Trus. Boys’ Sch., 
lainfield, 668 Wabash  Ave., 
Terre Haute. 

Schuman, Dr. O. V., Trus. Ind. T. 
B. Hosp., 207 W. Van Buren &t., 
Columbia City. 

¢Slick, Chas. W., Pres. Bd. of Trus. 
Hos. for Ins., 518 W. 2d 
Mishawaka. 

+Smith, Miss A. Jeanette, Supt. Flor- 
ence Crittenton Home, 1923 Pop- 

r St., Terre Haute. 

+Stahl, Benjamin, Chief Prob. Offi- 
cer, Terre Haute. 

Stouder, Mrs. Nellie M., Supt. Chns 
Home, R. F. D. 10, Muncie. 
Terflinger, Dr. F. W., Med. Supt. 

Hosp. for Ins., Logansport. 

¢Van Cleave, Inez, Prob. Off., City 
Hall, Terre Haute. 

Wiles, Rev. T. M., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., Greensburg. 

vwere, Estella, Sec. Fed. Char., 


+Work, Dr. Jas. A., Jr., Mem. Co. Bd. 
Char., 124 Monger Bidg., Elk- 
hart. 

York, E. E., Plainfield. 


Indianapolis. 


Atwood, Miss Mabel C., 93 State 
House. 

Biedermann, Rev. Richard D., Vice- 
Pres. German Luth. Orph. Home, 
713 S. New Jersey St. 

+Brown, Prof. D. C., State Libn., 125 
Downing Ave. 

+Brown, J. August, 93 State House. 

Butler, Amos W., Sec. St. Bd. Char., 
93 State House. 

Carmichael, Mary, 93 State House. 

+Clark, Miss S. Ethel, 93 State House. 

Collins, Hon. Jas. ‘A., City Judge, 
Court House. 

Dunkle, Miss Nell W., 2727  Belle- 
fontaine St. 


Eckhouse, Mrs. Emma, Hon. Pres. 
Indianapolis Sec. Coun. of Jewish 
Women, 2144 N. New Jersey St. 

tElam, Mrs. John B., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., 1340 Park "Ave. 

Emerson, Dr. Chas. P., Dean Sch. of 
Med., Ind. Univ., Hume-Mansur 


Bidg 

Woisbanios Mrs. C. W., 1522 N. Me- 
ridian St. 

Feuerlicht, Rabbi Morris M., 2837 
Washington Blvd. 

Gavisk, Rev. Francis H., Mem. St. 
Bd. of Char., 126 Georgia St. W. 

+Greely, Miss Laura, Chf. Clerk St. 
Bd. Char., 93 State House. 

Greene, Miss Vivian H., Invt. Chns. 
Aid Assn., 63 Baldwin Blk. 

7Grout, C. S., Gen. Sec. C. O. &., 
Baldwin Blk. 

tHenry, Edna G., Soc. Serv. Dept. 
Ind. Univ. Sch. of Med., 1414 
Broadway. 

Holliday, John H., Pres. A. C., 116 
E. Market St. 

Hollwegg, Louis, 953 N. Meridian St. 

+Kaufman, 8S. . Supt. Jewish Fed., 
821 S. Meridian St. 

tLoomis Frank D., Gen. Sec. Chns. 
Aid Soc., 88 Baldwin BIk. 

Marshall, Hon. Thos. R., Governor of 
Indiana. 

+McBride, Mrs. Robt. W., Trus. Ind. 
S. and 8S. Home, 1434 Park Ave. 

Martindale, E. B. 

+Melpolder, John, Supt. Boys’ Club 
Assn., 449 8S. Meridian 5 

+Mock, Anna T., Sec. C. O. S. 

Peelle, Mrs. Margaret F., 312 E. 
North St. 

+Pray, Susanna J., Supt. Juv. Deten- 
tion Home, 28 W. North St. 

Rexford, Mrs. Carrie G., Mem. St. 
Bd. Char., 1701 Park Ave. 

Richards, Miss Moffett, 1426 N. New 
Jersey St. 

+Sessions, Dr. Kenosha, Supt. Ind. 
Girls’ Sch. 

Sheerin, Mrs. Mary D., 1010 N. Pa. 

+Sommerville, Miss Isabelle, Juv. Ct. 

Spink, Dr. Mary A., St. Bd. Char., 
1140 E. Market St. 

Stockton, Dr. Sarah, Central Hos- 
pital for Ins. 

——— Hon. Newton M., Judge Juv. 


a... C., Jr., Natl. Casket Co. 

Westing, Mrs. G. H., Vol. Prob. Off., 
2027 Talbott Ave. 

Wicks, Rev. F. 8S. C., 2041 Talbott 

*Williams, John G., 403-413 Indiana 
Trust B'dg. 

Wilson, Miss Mary T., 1140 E. Market 


IOWA. 


Associated Charities, 219 Iowa Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Des Moines. 

Burnell, Rev. Arthur T., Supt. Ia. 
Chns. Home Soc., 2340 E. 9th St., 
Des Moines. 

Cole, Miss Jean S., Supt. Florence 
Crittenton Home, 28th and Court 
Sts., Sioux City. 

+Comstock, Clara B., Agt. Chns. Aid 

Soc. of New York, Box 117, Des 

Moines. 
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Converse, Miss Abbie J., Cresco. 

7Ditzen, Henry E. C., Prob. Off., 728 
W. 15th St., Davenport. 

Dunlap, Miss Flora, Hd. Res. Road- 
side Sett., 7th and Scott Sts., Des 
Moines. 

Gillin, Prof. John L., Asst. Prof. 
Econ. and Soc., Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

7Goff, Miss Charlotta, State Agt. for 
Pilg. Chn., 2800 Eastern Ave., 
Davenport. 

tHammatt, Mrs. E. §S., 124 W. 13th 
St., Davenport. 

Harnett, J. T., St. Agt. Indus. Sch. 
for Boys, Eldora. 

Henningsen, Miss Louise D., 
Lyons Relief Soc., 202 8S. st St, 
Lyons. 

tHollingsworth, Horace §8., Gen. Sec. 
A. C., 702 Maple St., Des Moines. 

Houghtelin, Rev. D. M., 1200 Pleas- 
ant St., Des Moines. 

tHummer, Miss Katherine, Supt. In- 
dus. Sch. for Girls, Mitchellville. 

jKeys, Jessie M., V. N B. & 
T. Bidg., Dubuque. 

tKuser, W. L., Supt. Indus. Sch. for 


McClaughry, Chas. C., Anamosa. 

McClenahan, Bessie A., Asst. Sec. A. 
C., 219 Ia. Loan & Trust Bidg., 
Des Moines. 
McFarland, Mrs. F. C., Prob. Off. for 
Girls, Juv. Ct., Des Moines. 
Mansfield, Mrs. F. J., St. Pres. Ia. 
Branch of Kings Daughters and 
Sons, 1713 S. Main St., Burling- 
ton. 

Mogridge, Dr. Geo., Supt. Ia. Inst. 
for F. M. Chn., Glenwood. 

Pickworth, Rev. Felix H., Chaplain 
Rfmty, 221 N. Ford St., Anamosa. 

Powell, Dr. Velura E., Private Sch. 
for F. M. Chn., Red Oak. 

Robinson, Hon. G. 8S., Chm. Bd. of 
Cont. of State Insts., State House 
Des Moines. 

+Sessions, F. J., Supt. Soldiers’ Orph. 
Home, 2800 Eastern Ave., Daven- 
port. 

+Smith, Rev. U. B., Supt. Am. Home- 
finding Assn., 507 W. 4th St., 
Ottumwa. 

7Vial, Solon C., St. Agt. Indus. Sch 
for Boys, Eldora. 

+Wade, John F., Mem. Bd. Cont. St 
House, Des Moines. 

+Whitmer, A. L., Pres. and Treas 
Prov. Loan Assn., 603 Ia. Bldg., 
Sioux City. 

Wyckoff, G. P., Prof. of Econ., Grin- 
nell College, 1217 Park St., Grin- 
nell. 


KANSAS. 


+Board of Control of State Char. Insts. 
of Kansas, Tokepa, H. C. Bowman, 
Chmn. 

+Charles, H. W., Supt. Boys’ Indus. 
Sch., Station A., Topeka. 

+Elliott, Sherman G., Mem. Bd. Cont., 
Lawrence, 

Hosford, Geo. L., Gen. Supt. Chris- 
tian Service League, 113 N. Law- 

rence Ave., Wichita. 
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Helen Gould Home, 1447 River St., 
Wichita. 


+Justis, Guy T., Gen. Sec. Prov. 
Assn., 335 Jackson St., Topeka. 
McClaughry, Major R. W., Leaven- 


worth. 
+Ptelfter, G. M., Gen. Sec. A. C., 6th 
and Minnesota Ave., Kansas City. 
Plumb, Mrs. P. B., 224 E. 6th Ave., 

Empo ria. 

St. aves Hospital, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, E. 9th Ave., Winfield. 
+Shukers, ‘Chas. D., Mem. Bd. Cont., 
1105 Western Ave., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 


aay tg. x Miss Harriet E., Gen. Supt. 
A. C., 215 E. Walnut St., Louis- 
ville. 

Bain, Miss Cora M., Asst. Chf. Prob. 
Off., 121 E. Gray St., Louisville. 

Baldauf, gan L., 416 "Rose Lane, 
Lex! ngton. 

+Black, erthur C., Supt. Wayfarers 
Lodge, Louisville. 

Berea College, Berea. 

Breckenridge, Mrs. Desha, 337 Lin- 
den Walk, Lexington. 

Cobb, Miss Ann, Soc. Sett., Hindman. 

Enelow, Rabbi H. G., 1258 Willow 
Ave., Louisville. 

+Flexner, Bernard, Chm. Juv. Ct. Bd., 
Paul Jones Blidg., Louisville. 

Halleck, Mrs. R. P., 1154 3d Ave., 

uisville. 

Ingram, Miss Frances, Hd. _ Res. 
Neighborhood House, 428 §S. Ist 
St., Louisville. 

eet Henry, Juv. Ct. Adv. Bd., 
222 4th Ave., Louisville. 

Leathers, ec.-Treas. Indus. 
Sch. of Reform, 1349 N. Brook 
St., Louisville. 

+Lewis, Mrs. Mary Smith, Supt. Odd 
Fellows’ Home. 

+Mahn, Lawrence, W., Gen. Sec. A. 
C., 618 W. Main St., Lexington. 

Osborne, Thos. D., Sec. and Treas. 
New Hosp. Com., 3d and Broad- 
way, Louisville. 

Parrish, Rev. C. H., D. D., 847 6th 
St., Louisville. 

Pettit, Miss Katharine, W. C. T. U. 
Sett. School, Hindman 

+Pfouts, O. E., Supt. Louisville Indus. 
Sch., Louisville. 

Price, Miss Mary F., Prob. Off. Juv. 
Ct., 135 S. Bayley St., Louisville. 

Redding, Lula, Sec. A. C., 309 Ann 
8 Frank 


t., 

+Rice, ‘Miss Lillian, Supt. T. B. V. N., 
121 W. Chestnut St. “Louisville. 

nutheneed, m Mner. Peoples’ 
Prov. Assn., 201 Coleman Bldg., 
Louisville. 

Scott, Albert, Pres. St. Bd. Cont. for 
Char. Insts., 432 N. 26th St., 
Louisville. 

+Strull, Chas., Supt. Jewish Fed. of 
Char., Prob. Off., 531 S. ist St., 


Witter, John H., 618 W. Main S&t., 
Lexington. 

Weissinger, Hon. Meier, Judge Juv. 

Ct., 1162 4th Ave., Louisville. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


LOUISIANA. 


+Blanks, Mrs. Anna H., Monroe. 
WBoning. Geo., 3447 Camp St., New 


eans. 

Derby, Major Geo. McC., 1025 Carroll- 
ton Ave., New Orleans. 

Friend, Miss Lillian, 1807 Palmer 
Ave., New Orleans. 

+tGoldman, Julius, Sec. U. H. C., 1205 
st. arles Ave., oe Orleans. 


Gordon, Miss Jean M., Factory In- 
spector, 1800 Prytania St., New 
Orleans, 


Hart, W. O., 184 Cardondelet St., 
New Orleans. 

+Jacobson, Rabbi M. P., Shreveport. 

Leucht, Rabbi J. L., P. O. Drawer 
431, New Orleans. 

Loeb, Jos. S., 918 Gravier St., New 
Orleans. 


Low, Clarence F., 1015 Carrollton 
Ave., New Orl leans. 

Lyons, Capt. J. L., 2344 St. Charles 
ve., ew Orleans. 

ae. Jas. J., 1009 Hibernia 

.. New Orleans. 

+McMain, Eleanor, Hd. Wrkr. Kings- 
ley House Soc. Sett., 1202 Annun- 
ciation St., New Orleans. 

Rapier, Thos. 'G., The Picayune, New 
Orleans. 

fVolmer, Rabbi Leon, Supt. Jewish 
Orph. Home, 5342 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans. 


MAINE. 


Anthony, Alfred Williams, Sec. Indus. 
Sch. for Girls, Lewiston. 

Bliss, Dr. Geo. S., Supt. Sch. for F. 

+ West Pownal. 

Booker, Percy H. H., Asst. Supt. Sch. 
for Boys, 264 W. Brook S&t., 
Portland. 

Burnham, Mary §&., St. Off. for Prot. 
of Chn., 215 Oxford St., Portland. 

— Er. T., 70 Free St., Port- 


and. 

Calkins, Rev. Raymond, 25 Storer St., 
Portland. 

Crie, Miss Jean L., Vice-Pres. A. C., 
79 State St., Portland. 

7Cullen, Mrs. Ina H., Sec. Maine 
Chns. Com., 850 Washington Ave., 
Portland. 
French, Mrs. Geo. F., Overseer of 
Poor, 99 High St., Portland. 
Gowen, Freeman, 1247 Congress St., 
Portland. 

Grover, Geo. W., Prob. Off., 257 Ocean 
Ave., Portland. 

Hawes, Andrew, 1391 Congress St., 


Portland. 

+Hiller, Francis H., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
85 Market St., Portland. 

+MacDonald, Miss Gertrude L., Prin. 
Indus. Sch. for Girls, Winthrop 
St., Hallowell. 

Nutt, Miss Elsie Clark, Hd. Wkr. 
Fraternity House, 52 Center St., 
Portland. 

Rounds, Miss S. Louise, Dist. Supt. 
Me. Chns. Home Soc., South 


Ryder, Miss Nellie J., 51 Highland 
St., Bangor. 

Scott, Mrs. Alberta G., Gen. Sec. A. 
Cc. 128 Cumberland St., Bangor. 

Smith, Mrs. Gilman P., 208 Essex St., 
Bang or. 

Wontwarth, Edwin P., Pres. Me. Pris. 
Assn., Newcastle. 

Wilson, John, Bangor. 


MARYLAND. 


Bentley, Miss Mary S8., Agt. St. Chns. 
sg Soc., 221 E. 2nd St., Freder- 
ck, 

*Cochran, Wm. F., Woodbrook. 

Glenn, Rev. W. L. Emmorton. 

+Hollywood Children’s Summer Home, 
Catonsville, Miss Bertha Janney, 


Dir. 
McAlpine, Miss Irene, Sec. A. C., 28 
Washington St., Cumberland. 
Pope, Wm. H., Chevey Chase. 
Richards, Miss Elizabeth V. H., Gar- 
rison P. O., Baltimore Co. 
Stevens, Eugene C., Chevy Chase. 


Baltimore. 


+Armstrong, Miss Alda L., Asst. Sec. 
Henry Watson Chns. Aid Soc., 15 
E. Pleasant St. 

t*Athey, Mrs. C. N., 100 S. Patterson 
Park Ave. 

*7Baroway, Solomon, Supt. Hebrew 
Benev. Soc., 411 W. Fayette St. 
+Berkowitz, Anna, Pers. Serv. Dept. 

Hebrew Ben. Soc., 411 W. Fayette 
Biggs, Robert, Pres. Particular Coun- 
cil, St. V. de P., Calvert and 30th 
+Bragden,- Miss Margaret L., Soc. 
Serv. Dept. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
Bruce, Mrs. Wm. Cabell, 8 W. Mt. 
Vernon Place. 

Burdick, Dr. Wm., Dir. Pub. Athletic 
League, 503 Continental Bldg. 
Caplan, Mary, Dir. Young Ladies’ 

Benev. Soc., 20 S. Ann St. 
7Carton, Max, Hd. Wrkr. Sett. Jew- 
ish Educ. Alliance, 1204 E. Balti- 
more St. 
Cary, John R., Chm. Exec. Com. Fed. 
Char., Howard and Saratoga Sts. 
Cary, Mrs. John R., Pres. Bd. of Vis. 
Johns Hopkins Col. Orph. Asy., 
300 Club Road, Roland Park. 
7Cochran, Mrs. B. «+, Goodwood Gar- 
dens, Roland Park. 
TDingle, Miss Helen, Sec. of E. Dist. 
Fed. Char., 1520 E. Eager St. 
= Miss M. M., 119 W. Franklin 


eee een Charities, 15 E. Pleasant 
Finley, ry Lucy Clare, 9 E. Lexing- 


tFinley, W. N., Mngr. Chattel Loan 
Assn., 9 E. Lexington St. 
Finley, Mrs. W. N., Fed. Char., 9 E. 


, Dr. John S., Gen. Sec. Inter- 
natl. Congress of Hygiene and 
ste eke’ 2211 St. Paul St. 
*Garrett ibt., Pres. Soc. Serv. Cor- 
poration, 506 Continental Bldg. 
Gilman, Miss Elizabeth, 614 Park Ave. 
*Glenn, John, Jr., 16 St. Paul St. 
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tGoodwillie, Mary C., Vol. Fed. Char., 
1015 N. Calvert St. 

Grasty, Nathaniel G., Sec. Super- 
ee City Char., 1814 N. Charles 


Guggenheimer, Miss Aimee, Dir. Pers. 
Serv. Hebrew Benov. Soc., 2064 
Linden Ave. 

Hanaw, Miss M. S., Soc. Serv. Wrkr. 
for H. Sonnebom & Co., 112 Jack- 
son Square. 

Harry, Jas. W., Chf. Prob. Off., 105 
Court House. 

Hawks, Miss Josephine E., Hd. Res. 
Lawrence House, 816 W. Lom- 
bard St. 

Hollyday, Lamar, Supt. Dept. Char. 
& Cor., City Hall. 

tHumphries, Romilly F., The Cecil, 
Eutaw S8t. 

Hutzler, David, Hutzler Bros. 

Jacobs, Dr. Henry Barton, 11 W. Mt. 
Vernon Place. 

tJanney, Jos. J., Sec. Bd. of Mners. 
House of Ref. Col. Boys, Eutaw 
and Madison Sts. 

7Johnston, Miss Lettie L., Hd. Wkr. 
Warner House, 918 Russell St. 

tJones, Geo. L., Gen. Sec. Henry 
ee Aid Soc., 15 E. Pleasant 


jJones, Miss Nannie E., Dist. Sec. 
Fed. Char., 3242 Pennsylvania 

7Keene, Mrs. M. H., Supt. Indus. Sch. 
for Girls. 

+Kriete, Emma L., 309 N. Fulton 8t. 

*Lawford, J. M., 718 N. Howard 8t. 

*Levering, Eugene, 1308 Eutaw Place. 

Levering, Joshua, 201 Stewart Bldg. 

tLevin, Louis H., Sec. Natl. Conf. of 
Jewish Char., 411 W. Fayette St. 

Lovejoy, Prof. A. O., Johns Hopkins 
University. 

McCleary, Geo. R., Registrar Fed. 
Char., 1436 N. Bond St. 

McLane, Miss Kate M., 211 W. Monu- 
ment St. 

Magruder, J. W., Gen. Sec. Fed 
Char., 15 E. Pleasant St. 

Mills, Miss Hilda K., Dist. Sec. Fed. 
Char., 1509 Mondamin Ave. 

+Morton, Miss Mary G., Chf. of Soc. 
Wrkrs. Bureau, 602 Continental 
Bldg. 

*Newcomer, Waldo, 105 W. Monu- 
ment St. 

Niver, Rev. Edwin B., 1014 St. Paul 
St. 


Pleasants, Dr. J. Hall, 16 W. Chase 

Poe, Miss Margaretta, 1222 N. Charles 

Reid, Chas. D., Exec. Sec. Pris. Aid 
Assn. of Md., 334 St. Paul St. 

tReizenstein, Dr. Milton, Supt. 
Hebrew Orph. Asy., Rayner Ave. 

Reinhard, Miss Lorraine, Prob. Off., 
930 W. North Ave. 

ee Ira, Pres. Johns Hopkins 


Riggs, "Ge ‘Gen. Lawrason, 814 Cathe- 


pRutiodee “Carl C., Treas. Soc. Serv. 
Corporation, Continental Bldg. 
*Scull, Chas. O., Calvert and German 
Sindler, Miss Bessie, Sec. Vol. Band 
of Sheltering Home, 1804 E. Bal- 
timore St. 
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Small, Alice H., Soc. Wrkr. for Soc. 
for Study and Prev. of Inft. Mor- 
tality, 15 E. Pleasant St. 

+Steele, H. Wirt, Exec. Sec. St. Assn. 
for Prev. and Rel. of T. B., 15 E. 
Pleasant St. 

ae H. Wirt, Hampton 


ourt. 

Stein, Mrs. Simon, 2320 Eutaw PI. 

Steiner, Bernard C., Lbn. Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 106 W. Mul- 
berry St. 

tStevenson, Miss Anna B., Dist. Sec. 
Fed. Char., 531 S. Paca St. 

+Thatcher, Katharine M., Fed. Char., 
15 E. Pleasant St. 

Tho ae. DeCourcy W., 822 Equitable 


tVon Hartz, Miss Marie, Sec. N. E. 
Dist. Fed. Char., 1520 E. Eager 
*White, Julian LeRoy, 2400 North 


ve., ‘ 

White, Richard J., 10 South St. 

Wise, Geo. C., Jr, Gen. ner. 
Friendly Inn Assn., 309 S. Sharp 


St. 
Wyatt, J. B. Noel, Bd. of Mngrs. C. 
oO. S., 1012 Keyser Bidg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
as, i Gtetee, 21 Parker St., Water- 


san Chas. H., Melrose. 

Adams, Miss Eleanor D., Girls 
Friendly Soc., 77 Temple St., W. 
Newton. 

sae, © Dr. Geo. S., Supt. Westboro 


Albro, Mise Helen B., Vis. St. Ba. 
Char., 5 Bigelow St., Newton. 
Alexander, Miss Agnes A., Vis. Bos- 
ton Chns. Friend Soc., Beauport 
Ave., Gloucester. 

Allen, Miss Annie E., Dir., A. C., 263 
Harvard S8t., Cambridge. 

Andrews, Edward A., Anti-T. B. 
Assn., 7 Brown St., Cambridge. 

Armstrong, David W., Supt. Boys’ 
Club, 35 Pearl St., Worcester. 

Arnold, Geo. F., 81 Davis Ave., 
Brookline. 

Associated Charities, 145 Main S8t., 
Fitchburg. 

Bailey, J. Warren, Sec. Pris. Com., 
15 Dover St., Somerville. 

Baker, Alvah S8., Concord Junction. 

Balch, Miss Emily G., Asso. Prof. 
Econ., Wellsley College, Prince 
St., Jamaica Plain. 

Baldwin Dr. Howard W., Great Bar- 
rington. 

Barbour, Miss Florence W., Boston 
A. C., 32 Prospect Ave., Wallas- 


ton. 

Barter, Chas. F., Parole Off. Lyman 
Sch. for Boys, 66 Baxter St., Mel- 
rose. 

Beckley. Dr. Chester C., Lancaster. 

Bennett, Miss Marion, 910 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge. 

*Bernheimer, Miss Marjorie S., 383 
High St., Newburyport. 

Bickford, E. F., 38 Main St., Malden. 

aay Helen, 69 Cedar St., Wor- 
cester. 


Bill, Nathan D., Pres. Union Rel. 
Assn., 486 Main St., Springfield. 

+Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec. A. 
C., 763 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Blackstone, H. M., Supt. St. Farm, 
State Farm. 

Blair, wl Band P., 15 Ellery St., 


Blake, ure * asther W., Mner. Bos- 
ton Soc. for Care of Girls, 450 
Washington St., Brookline. 

+Bleakie, Miss Mary J., Sec. Guild of 
St. Elizabeth, 93 Perry St., 
Brookline. 

Boston Section Council of Jewish 
Women, 149 Winthrop’ Road, 
Brookline. 

Boyd, Helen F., South Hanover. 

a ~~ R. M., 36 Browne St., Brook- 
ne 


Bradley, Mrs. R. M., Chm. Market 
Com. Wom. Mun. League of Bos- 
ton, 36 Browne St., Brookline. 

Brooks, John Graham, 8 Frances 8St., 
Cambridge. 

—— = Mrs. John K., Chestnut St., 


Burleigh, Eaith N., Soc. Serv. Dept. 
Mass. Gen. Hosp., 337 Howard §&t., 
Cambridge. 

Burnham, Mrs. A. C., 15 Bracebridge 
Rd., Newton Center. 

7 and Mrs. Alston, Chestnut 


Burrage, Katherine, Soc. Serv. Dept., 
ass. Gen. Hosp., 856 Gorham 8t., 


ell. 

Campbell, Miss Catharine M., Asst. 
-Supt. St. Indus. Sch. for Girls, 
Box 101, Lancaster. 

Campbell, Geo. P., Supt. Indus. Sch. 
or Boys, Shirley. 

+Cannon, Miss Ida M., Hd. Wrkr. Soc. 
Serv. Dept., Mass. Gen. Hosp., 
2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge. 

Carpenter, Miss Mildred P., Dist. Sec. 
. ston A. C., 8 Elm St., Brook- 

ne, 

+Carstens, Mrs. C. C., 122 Thorndyke 
St., Brookline. 

+Carter, Rev. Clark, Sec. Lawrence 
City Mission, 206 Essex St., Law- 


rence. 

+Chamberlain, Geo. D., Fed. Boys’ 
be 127 Mulberry St., Spring- 
eld. 

Channing, Dr. Walter, Chm. Trus. 
Boston St. Hosp., 27 Chestnut 
Hill Ave., Brookline. 

Chapin, Miss Anne M., 290 State St., 


Charity Organization Society, Union 
Pa Works Bidg., New Bed- 
or’ 

~Chesley, Mrs. Annie L., Sec., First 
Parish Paine Fund, 3 Church §St., 
Cambridge. 

Child, Mrs. BE. Howard, Westwood. 

Childs, Edwin O., Jr., Box 206, New- 


ton. 
+Clarke, Anna L., Soc. Serv. Wrkr. 
Union Hosp., Fall River. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Clarke, Miss Harriet E., Pres. Soc. 
for Dist. Nurs., 9 Chestnut St., 
Worcester. 

Clifton, Miss Amy C., Asst. Supt. 
Monson St. Hosp., Palmer. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A., Dedham. 

+Coffeen, Elmer L., Supt. Lyman Sch. 
for Boys, Westboro. 

Coffin, Dr. John L., Chm. Bd. Trus., 
Westboro Hosp., Pleasant S&St., 
Northboro. 

¢Collins, Marion, Eugenics Field 
Wrkr. Monson St. Hosp., Palmer. 

Cook, Dr. Mabell M., Phys. to Chns. 
Home, 18 Hardwell St., Fitch- 
burg. 

Copelof, Mrs. Maxwell, 20 Nixon S8t., 
Dorchester. 

Corlew, Rufus E., Supt. Middlesex 
Co. Trg. Sch., North Chelmsford. 

Coykendale, C. F., Gen. Sec. Y. M. C 
A., 6 E St., Attleboro. 

Crocker, Miss Avice W., 32 Lee St., 
Cambridge. 

Cummings, Rev. Edward, Irving 8St., 
Cambridge. 

Cummings, Miss Harriet A., 16 Ken- 
nard Rd., Brookline. 

Cutter, Dr. Geo. W., Med. Miss., 19 
Adams Ave., Watertown. 

Davis, Miss Lucy W., Chns. Island 
San., Marblehead. 

DeBruyn, John W., Sec. Soc. Serv. 
League, 101 Blue Hills Parkway, 
Milton. 

DeCourcy, Hon. Chas. A., Justice 
Sup. Ct. of Mass., Lawrence. 
*Dennen, Rev. Ernest J., 80 S. Com- 

mon St., Lynn. 

Devlin, Thos. M., Vis. Lyman Sch. 
for Boys, Box 20, Uphams Corner. 

Dexter, Miss Margaret, Vol. Wrkr. 
Berkeley Inf., 129 Dean Rd., 
Brookline. 

Dickinson, May B., Soc. Wrkr. Den- 
nison Mfg. Co., 6 Lincoln S8t., 
South Framingham. 

Dixon, Miss Edith Montgomery, Supt. 
of Attendance in School, 11 Wal- 
nut St., Worcester. 

Dodge, H. E., Gen. Sec. Y. M. C. A., 
Fall River. 

Donaldson, Mrs. Elena H., Vis. Dept. 
St. Minor Wards, 11 Tileston PI1., 
Dorchester. 

Doten, Carroll W., Mem. Bd. Dir. A. 
C., 58 Garfield St., Cambridge. 
Drew, Miss Maria L., 28 Arlington 

St., Cambridge. 

+Dyer, Dr. Florence M., Gen. Sec. C. 
O. S., 12 Market St., New Bed- 

ford. 

Early, Miss Mary A., Placing Out 
Agt. Boston Chns. Aid Soc., Glenn 
Rd., Newton Lower Falls. 

tEddy, Engelia L., Supt. Dist. Nurs. 
Assn., 130 Rock St., Fall River. 

Edgerly, Miss Martha W., Overseer 
of Poor, 39 Irving St., Brookline. 

Emerson, Miss Charlotte, Supt. Tem- 
porary Home and Day Nurs., 10 
Edward St., Worcester. 

Emerson, Elliott 8., Vol. Wrkr. Soc. 
Serv. House, Boston, 395 Broad- 

way, Cambridge. 
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Emerson, Dr. Ernest B., Supt. North 
Reading San., North Reading. 
Emmorton, Miss Caroline M., 328 Es- 

sex St., Salem. 

Epstein, Elizabeth B., Supt. Home 
for Friendless Women and Chn., 
136 William St., Springfield. 

ae. Charles F., 45 Lincoln St., Mal- 

n 


en. 

Erskine, Geo. C., Supt. Pris. Camp. 
and Hosp., West Rutland. 

Estabrook, Harold Kelsey, Gen. Aegt. 
Roxbury Char. Soc., 101 Wash- 
ington Ave., Cambridge. 

Everall, Mrs. Amy F., Supt. St. Indus. 
Sch., Lancaster. 

Fancher, W. Grant, Supt. Essex Co. 
Tre. Sch., Lawrence. 
Fancher, Mrs. W. Grant, Matron Es- 
sex Co. Trg. Sch., Lawrence. 
Fellows, Miss Alice D., 12 Whittier 
St., North Cambridge. 

Ferguson, Miss Mary W., 29 Oak- 
land St., Lexington. 

Fernald, Dr. Walter E., Supt. Mass. 
Sch. for F. M., Waverly. 

Field, Miss Caroline IL, Vol. Vis. A. 
C., Weston. 

Finn, Dr. Edward W., 5 Franklin 
Square, Dedham. 
Fish, Dr. John E., Supt. Mass. Hosp. 
Sch. for Crippled Chn., Canton. 
Fisher, Emily Curtis, Vis. Nurs. 
Com., 345 Neponset St., Norwood. 

Fiske, Alice, Gen. Sec. New Bedford 
Chns. Aid Soc., 12 Market St., 
New Bedford. 

Fiske, Mrs. Sarah D., 102 Hancock 

Fitz, Austin H., Supt. of Schools, 
Norwood, 

+Fitzpatrick, Miss Adele, Boston Chns. 
Aid Soc., 34 Centre St., Belmont. 

Fletcher, Miss Lucy N., Dist. Sec. in 
Trg. Boston A. C., 44 Shepard St., 
Cambridge. 

+Floody, Rev. R. J., Hd. Worcester 
Soc. Sett., 43 Endicott St., Wor- 
cester. 


Foley, Thos. 8., St. Vincent de Paul 
Soc., 61 Murdock St., Brighton. 
Forbes, Miss Cornelia B., 23 Trow- 
bridge Rd., Worcester. 

Ford, James, Instr. Soc. Ethics, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge. 

Fowler, Rufus Bennett, 311 Main St., 


Worcester. 

Gage, Miss Miriam, 5 Garden St., 
Cambridge. 

George, Mrs. S. Izetta, 15 Ferry S8t., 
Malden 


7Gilman, Miss Laura E., Dir. Soc. 
Wrk. Women’s Educ. and Indus. 
Union, 420 Berkshire Life Ins. 
Bldg., Pittsfield. 

Goldsmith, Mrs. Mary A., Sec. 
Women’s Union, 12 Mason S&8t., 

Lynn. 

Goss, Arthur V., Supt. Taunton St. 
Hosp., Taunton. 

Goss, Mrs. Daniel, 39 Deer Ave., 
Lynn. 

+Gourlie, Robt. E., Ath. and Phys. 
Dir. Boys’ Club of Civic Assn., 
Norwood. 
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Gum. Miss Ida A., Gen. Sec. A. C., 


alem. 

Hall, Miss Emma R., Treas. C. O. S., 
327 Pleasant St., New Bedford. 
Hamilton, Rev. Frederick W., Tuft’s 

College. 
Hanson, Miss Harriet M., Soc. Wkr. 
Union Hosp., Fall River. 


Hart, Miss Helen L., Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley. 

Henderson, John W., Vis. St. Bd. 
Char., 104 Washington Rd., 
Springfield. be 

Hersey, Chas. F., City Missionary, 
—= Memorial, New Bed- 
or’ 


Hewins, Miss Katharine P., Act. Dep. 
Supt. St. Minor Wards, St. Bd. 
Char., So. Main St., Sharon. 

Hill, Mrs. Wm. H., hm. Com. on 
Speakers Women’s Munic. League 
of Boston, 81 Marion &t., Brook- 


’ Mrs. Jessie D., Supt. Rfmty. 
is. for Women, South Framing- 


Elizabeth, C., Supt. 

Hos., Somerville. 

Houghton, Miss Grace M., Asst. Sec. 
Chns. Friend Soc., 10 Clairmont 
St., Worcester. 

+Howard, Miss Emily W., Pres. Home 
Saving Soc., 7 Brown St., Cam- 


ge. 

Edith M., Pres., Girls Trade 
Educ., 57 Pleasant St., Brookline. 

t+Hoyt, Miss Eleanor B., Hd. Wrkr. 
House of Seven Gables Sett., 54 
Turner St., Salem. 

Huntress, Dr. Leonard, Mem. Bd. of 
Trus. St. Infirm. and St. Farm, 
46 Fort Hill Ave., Lowell. 

tHutchins, Lucy C., Asst. Prob. Off., 


Somer- 


City Bidg., Brattle Sq., Cam- 
bridge. 
*Ives, Mrs. David O., 26 Dempster 


Rd., Chestnut Hill. 


tJaquith, Lucia L., Supt. Memorial 
Hosp., Worcester. 

Jewette, Miss A. Natalie, Sch. for 
Soc. Wrkrs., 16 Calumet Rd., 
Winchester. 

+Johnson, Chas. R., Mem. Mass. St. 

Char., 3 Norwood St., Wor- 
cester. 

Kennedy, F. L., 43 Appleton St., 
Cambridge. 

Kilbourn, L. W., Dir. Vocation Bu- 
reau, Y. M. C. A., Cambridge. 

King, Mrs. Florence R., Soc. Serv. 


Agt., Women’s Educ. and Indus. 
Union, 41 N. Beacon St., Allston. 
Kirkham, J. Stuart, Trus. Union Rel. 
Assn., 107 Maplewood Terrace, 
Springfield. 
Kirkham, Mrs. J. Stuart, Treas. and 
Mangr. Hamp. Co. Chns. Aid 


Assn., 107 Maplewood Terrace, 
Springfield. 

Lamb, Michael D., Vice-Pres. Par- 
ticular Council St. V. de P., 518 
Main St., Worcester. 

Langnecker, Dr. Harry L., A. C., 2 


Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Latham, Miss Ethel L., 1661 Beacon 
St., Brookline. 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. Wm., Cambridge. 

Lee, Mrs. G. W., Mngr. Church Home, 
South Boston, 200 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brookline. 

LeLacheur, Bessie S., 8 Holbrook PIl., 
Allston. 


Lincoln, Miss Frances M., 49 Elm S8t., 
Worcester. 

Lincoln, Jonathan Thayer, High 
Street, Fall River. 

Lincoln, Leontine, Chm. Mass. S8t. 
Bd. Char., 289 Bank St., Fall 
River. 

Lowe, Ernest R., City Hall, West 
Newton. 

Lyman, Rev. Payson W., Sec. Trus. 


of St. Inf. and St. Farm, 154 Han- 
over St., Fall River. 

McCrady, Miss Jane R., Sch. Vis. and 
Sett. Wrkr., 26 Hurlbut St., Cam- 
bridge. 

McHugh, Miss Katharine B., Hd. 
Wrkr. Lynn Day Nurs., 10 Tol- 
man PL, Lynn 

McKeough, Miss Elizabeth, Agt. Bos- 
ton Chns. Aid Soc., 60 Aspinwall 
Ave., Brookline. 

+tMcMahon, Miss Kate, Soc. Wrkr. 
Boston Disp., 45 Oxford St., Cam- 

ridge 


b % 

TMarshall, Walter E., Norwood Civic 
Assn., Norwood. 

Medford Public Library, Medford. 

Merrill, Mrs. Gertrude E., Gen. Sec. 
Chns. Aid Soc., 195 Main St., 
Haverhill. 

Miller, Rev. Geo. A., Norwood. 

Mills, G. Grover, Hd. of East End 
House, 12 Phillips St., Watertown 

Montgomery, Mrs. Alice B., Spec. Agt. 
Mass. 8. P. C. C., Room 30, Ma- 
sonic Bldg., North Hampton. 


Moss, Mrs. Isidor, 47 Johnston Rd., 
Dorchester. 
Mullowney, -~<atherine G., Vis. St. 


Minor Wards, 79 Aspinwall Ave., 
Brookline. 
Murray Universalist Church, 


boro. ; 

Myrick, Mrs. Herbert, 151 Bowdoin 
St., Springfield. 

Nash, Mrs. Frank King, 
St., Dorchester. 

Neff, Dr. Irwin H., Supt. Foxborough 


Attle- 


23 Everett 


. Hos., Foxborough. 
*Nickerson, Rev. Thos. W., 78 East 
St., Pittsfield. 
+Norcross, Mrs. Wm. E., Mem. Bd 
Mnegr. Chns. Friend Soc., May §&t., 
Worcester. 
Noyes, Miss Irene H., Res. Wrkr. 


House of Seven Gables, 54 Turner 
St., Salem. 

Ober, Harlan F., Spec. Agt. Mass. 5 
rr. cc Cc, Market St., New Bed- 
ford. 


Oppen, Miss Lucy, Asst. St. Louis 
Sch. of Soc. Econ., 8 Summer St., 
Stoneham. i 

Osborne, Ethel B., Gen. Sec. A. C.. 
252 Essex St., Salem. 

Page, Dr. 


D. L., Lowell. 


Parker, Edith, Vol. Wrkr. A. C., 142 
St. Paul St., Brookline. 
Parker. Miss Ida R., Vis. St. Dept. 


Minor Wards, 807 Washington St., 
Dorchester. 


Peabody, Francis G., 13 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge. 

+Peabody, Miss Gertrude W., Mnegr. 
Dist. Nurs. Assn., 13 Kirkland 8t., 
Cambridge. 

Pear, Mrs. W. H., 23 Frances Ave., 
Cambridge. 

Pelton, Miss Garnet Isabel, Hillcroft, 
Lunenburg. 


Poole, Miss Mary E., Dist. Sec. A. C., 


117 Avon Hill St., Cambridge. 
Powers, Rev. L. M., 22 Park S&t., 
Haverhill 


Pray, Harry H., Vis. St. Char. Insts., 
10 Concord S8t., Natick. 

Prescott, Miss Anna F., Trus. St. 
Inf. and St. Farm, 114 Richmond 
St., Dorchester. 


Prescott, Oliver, Jr., Market St., New 
Bedford. 

Purchase, Jennie M., Sec. A. C., 148 
Goffe St., Quincy. 

7Rice, Mrs. Geo. T., Thacher S8t., 
Westwood. 

+Richards, Geo. Lewis, Pres. Boys’ 


Club, 84 Linden Ave., Malden. 
Richardson, Miss Louise C., 382 Ham- 
mond St., Chestnut Hill. 
Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave., 
Malden. 
Rockwood, Miss Marie H., Gen. Sec. 
A. &, 193 Main S8t., Leom! nster. 
Rodman, Miss Cornelia B., Vocational 
Trade Sch. for Girls, Somerville. 
Rogers, Mary C., Vis. for Overseers 
of Poor, Canton. 


neem —_— D., 468 Main St., Spring- 

e 

Rose, Miss Annie B., Vis. Nurs. Soc. 
for Cont. and Cure of T. B., 145 
Main St., Fitchburg. 

Rotch, Mrs. W. J., New Bedford. 

Roxbury Neighborhood House, 858 


Albany St., Roxbury. 

Rudd, Miss Natalie C., Nurse and Soc. 
Wrkr., The Plimpton Press, Nor- 
word. 

Ryther, Margherita, Soc. Serv. Dept. 


Mass. Gen. Hosp., 1203 Beacon 
St., Brookline. 


Sanborn, Hon. F. B., Concord. 


Sanders, Miss Catherine, Chns. Mis- 
sion, Boston, Needham. 

Schulz, Adolph F., Prob. Off., 68 
Whiting St., Dedham. 


Seavey, Mrs. Mary L., Mattapoisett. 
Serrat, Miss Mary L., Sec. A. C., 45 
Crescent Ave., Malden. 
Sheehan, Jas. dy Trus. Indus. 

for Boys, 23 Main S8t., 
Sheffield, Mrs. _ 4 
Char., 60 Shepard St., 


Cambrid e. 
tSherman, J. a 


Clifford, Sec. Overseers 


of Poor, 167 William St., New 
Bedford. 
Sherwin, Martin K., Northfield. 
tSinclair, Mrs. Abbie P., Agt. Rel. 


Com., 3 Central St., ‘Salem. 
Smith, Miss Mary Byers, Andover. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Smith, Miss M. Pauline, Supt. 


Woman’s Friend Soc., 12 Elm 8t., 
Salem. 


Southard, Dr. E. E., Pathologist to 
St. Bd. Ins., 


c 37 Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge. 
Spring, Mrs. Alice M., Trus. Gardner 


St. Col, 61 Fox St., Fitchburg. 

tStannard, Emma Olive, Gen. Sec. 
The Avon Home, 689 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. 

Stearns, Geo. C., Sec. Mass. Ass. of 
Rel. Off., 494 Washington St., 
Dedham. 

Stedman, Dr. Henry R., South St., 
Brookline. 

Stone, Miss Fanny C., 132 State St., 
Newburyport. 


Stone, Walter M., Asst. Boston Chns. 
Aid Soc., 152 Central St., Somer- 


ville. 
Straun, Henry J., Asst. 
Farm, Bridgewater. 
Streeter, Stephen P., 
Sch., Oakdale. 
Sweet, Miss Mary C., 
St., Lawrence. 
Taylor, Arthur H., Mass. S. P. C. C., 


Supt. St. 
Supt. Co. Trg. 


135 Prospect 


85 Pearl St., Worcester. 

*Thacher, Elisabeth B., Dir. Boston 
Nurs. for Blind Babies, 69 Alle- 
gheny St., Roxbury. 

*Thorp, J. G., 115 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. 

Thorp, Mrs. J. G., Dir. A. C., 115 
Brattle St., Cambridge. 

Tower, Miss Ellen M., 4 Pelham Rad., 
Lexington. 


Tracy, Mrs. F. B., Pres. Mass. Branch 
Shut-in Soc., 16 Mystic Ave., 
Winchester. 

Train, Miss Sarah B., Overseer of 
Poor, Chestnut Pl., Brookline. 

Turner, Miss Luella, 69 Boston St., 
Salem. 

Union Relief Association, 
House Pl., Springfield. 

Upham, Miss Louise, New England 
Indus. Sch. for Deaf Mutes, 113 
Elliott St., Beverly. 

Van de Carr, Miss A. E., Welfare 
Mnegr. Forbes Litho Mfg. Co., 55 
Washington Ave., Chelsea. 

Van de Carr, Miss Edith E., House of 
Seven Gables, Salem. 

Vaughan, Miss Ethel, 21 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge. 

Walker, Melvin H., Chm. Trus. Ly- 
man Sch, for Boys, 35 Summer 
St., Westboro. 

Wallace, Dr. Geo. L., Supt. St. Sch., 
Wrentham. 

Walworth, Mrs. Chas. W., 541 Haver- 
hill St., Lawrence. 

Warren, Miss Margaret, Dedham. 

Waters, Mrs. Frank F., Grotun. 

Hwresnerges, Miss Alice E., Gen. Sec. 
a = 84 North Main St., Fall 


White, “"Miss Georgia L., Baldwin 
House, Northampton. 

tWhitman, Alfred F., Spec. Agt. S. 
P. C. C., 46 Mt. Vernon St., Cam- 

bridge. 
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*Wiebe, Paul A., Co. Trg. Sch., North 
Chelmsford. 

Wilkins, Mrs. G. H., Chm. Soc. Work. 
Stearns Neighborhood House, 324 
Walnut St., Newtonville. 

Willcox, Miss E. A., 80 Mountain 
Ave., Malden. 
Willett, Geo. F., Dir. 

Norwood. 

Williams, Miss E. A., 
Concord. 

Williams, Miss E. F., 
Concord. 

Williams, Miss Hilda W., Dir. Rox- 
bury Neighborhood House, 35 
Walnut Pl., Brookline. 

+Wilson, Chas. W., Prin. Lyman Sch. 
a Boys, 36 Summer St., Brook- 
line. 

Winslow, Miss Mary H., 152 Magazine 


Cambridge. 
Alfred, Walnut S&t., 


Winsor, Mrs. 
Brookline. 

+Witherspoon, Miss Miriam F., Gen. 
Sec. A. C., 35 Pearl St., Wor- 
cester. 

Woodruff, Rev. Watson, North Com- 
mon St., Lynn. 

Woods, Miss Amy, Invtg. Vis. 
St. Minor Wards, 265 Washington 
St., Winchester. 

+Woods, Miss Helen A., Gen. Sec. 
Chns. Friend Soc., 390 Main St., 
Worcester. 

+Wordell, Arthur A., Supt. Friendly 

86 Harrison St., Brookline. 
Mrs. Anna M., Med. Soc. 
Boston Disp., 28 Hurlbut 


Cambridge. 

tWright, S. Howell, Gen. Sec. Civic 
Assn., Norwood. 

+Youngquist, Miss Emma C., Gen. Sec. 
Union Rel. Assn., 613% Main St., 
Sprin 

Zeublin, 


Civic Assn., 
Tanglewood, 


Tanglewood 


gfield. 
Chas., 8 Fairview Terrace, 
Winchester. 


Boston. 


Adams, Arthur, 50 State St. 

Allen, Rev. F. B., 132 Marlboro 8t. 

*American Unitarian Assn., 25 Bea- 
con St 

Amory, Mrs. Wm., 341 Beacon St. 

Associated Charities, 43 Hawkins St. 

+Baker, Hon. Harvey H., Justice Juv. 
Ct., 17 Somerset St. 

Bardwell, Francis, St. Insp. of Alms- 
houses, State House. 

Barkley, Miss Mabel M., Soc. Serv. 
Sec. Berkeley Infm., 81 Pinckney 

Barrows, Miss Esther G., Hd. Wrkr. 
Women’s Res. South End House, 
43 E. Canton St. 

Bazeley, Mrs. Wm., 116 Common- 
wealth Ave. 

tBeard, Mary, Dir. Inst. Dist. Nurs. 
Assn., 561 Mass. Ave. 

Beaton, Miss Laura A., Nurse O. P. 
D., Mass. Gen. Hosp., 72 West- 


land Ave. 

Berry, Miss S. R., 43 Hawkins St. 

tBirtwell, Chas. W., Am. Fed. for 
Sex. Educ. and Hygiene, 7 Han- 
cock Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Prov. 


Serv. 
14% 


Blake, Mabelle B., Gen. Sec. Soc. for 
Care of Girls, 184 Boylston St. 
Bloomfield, Meyer, Dir. Voc. Bureau, 

6 Beacon St. 

+Boston Association for the Rel. and 
Cont. of T. B., 4 Joy St., Seymour 
H. Stone, Sec. 

Boston Children’s Aid Society, 43 
Hawkins St. 

Boutelle, Miss Eleanor, Vis. 

Assn., 43 Hawkins St. 

t*Brackett, Jeffrey R., Dir. Sch. for 
Soc. Wrkrs., 9 Hamilton PI. 

Bradley, Chas. H., Supt. Farm and 
Trade Sch., Thompson’s Island. 

Briggs, Dr. L. Vernon, 63 Beacon St. 

Bullard, Dr. Wm. N., Trus. Warren 
St. Hosp., 89 Marlboro St. 

Burleigh, Miss Gertrude, Soc. 
Dept. Mass. Gen. Hosp., 
Pinckney St. 

Cabot, Arthur T., Chm. St. Consump- 
tives Hosp., 1 Marlboro St. 

+Cabot, Dr. Richard C., Chm. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Com. on Prev. 
of Disease, 190 Marlboro St. 

Campbell, Mrs. Helen, 4 Chestnut St. 

Canny, Miss Margaret V., 98 N. Mar- 
Mass. 8S. P. C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon 
gin St. 

+Carstens, C. C., Sec. and Gen. Agt. 
Mass. 8S. P. C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon. 

Cheever, Miss Helen, Dir. Mass. Civic 
League, 557 Boylston St. 

Cobb, Wm., 100 Boylston St. 

Codman, Mrs. E. A., 227 Beacon St. 

Coe, Miss M. A., Dist. Sec. A. C., 12 
Carver St. 

+Coolidge, Ellen W., 81 Marlboro St. 

Coolidge, J. R., Jr., Dir. A. C., 89 
State St. 

Cornwall, Geo. E., Agt. for Dis- 
charged Prisoners, State House. 

Crafts, Miss M. E., Dir. Ass. Char.. 
308 Commonwealth Ave. 

Crawford, Dr. Sarah M., St. Bd. 
Char., 144 Dudley St. 

+*Curtis, Miss Frances G., Mem. St. 
Bd. Char., 28 Mt. Vernon S8t. 

Curtis, Miss Harriot S., 28 Mt. Ver- 
non St. 

Curtis, Mrs. Louis, Mngr. Church 
Home for Orph. and Dest. Chn., 
464 Beacon St. 

Curtis, Miss Margaret, Dir. A. C., 28 
Vernon St. 

+Cushman, Roy M., Prob. Off. Juv. Ct. 

+Damon, Amelia R., Supt. South End 
Indus. Sch., 45 Bartlett St., Rox- 
bury. 

Davenport, Chas., Trus. Indus. Sch. 
for Boys, 53 State St. 

Davis, Arthur J., Supt. Mass. Anti- 
Saloon League, 642 Tremont Bidg. 

+Davis, Michael M., Jr., Dir. Boston 
Disp., 25 Bennet St. 

+Davis, Philip, Dir. Civ. Serv. Com. 

Dewson, Miss Mary W., Supt. Proba- 
tioners St. Indus. Sch., 198 Dart- 
mouth St. 

Downey, Thomas, Mem. St. Bd. Char. 

Ely, Elizabeth B., Home and School 
Vis., 297 Beacon St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Trus. Lyman 
and Indus. Schools, 12 Otis Pl. 
Lente 1 Jas. E., Asst. Council of Mass. 
Ss. P. C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon St. 
Seine "Miss Gertrude L., Soc. Serv. 

Dept. Mass. Gen. Hosp., Blossom 
Father Superior, Soc. of St. John the 
Evangelist, 33 Bowdoin St. 
Fay, Mrs. H. H., Pres. Church Home, 
418 Beacon St. 


*Fay, Miss Sarah B., 88 Mt. Vernon 

+Fee, James E., Supt. Minor Wards 
Div. St. Bd. of Char., 43 State 
House. 

Ferber, J. Bernard, Asst. U. S. Atty. 
for Dist. of Mass., 53 State St. 
+Field, Parker B., Supt. Chns. Mis- 
sion, 279 Tremont St. 
Fisher, Miss A. E., 5 Joy St. 


Fiske, Redington, Chm. Joint Com. A. 
and Prov. Assn., 50 Congress 


St. 

Fitzpatrick, Clarence E., Prob. Off., 
32 Sigourney St. 

*Folsom, Miss Amy, 88 Marlboro St. 

Folsom, Mrs. Chas. F., Overseer of 
Poor, 114 Marlboro St. 

Forbes, Rev. Elmer 3$., Sec. Dept. 
Pub. Serv., Am. Unit. Assn., 25 
Beacon S8t. 

Foss, Chas. F. R., Soc. of St. V. de 
ae Fessenden St., Jamaica 
Plain 


Foss, Miss Lillian F., Agt. for Soc. of 
St. V. de P., 1 Fessenden S&t., 
Jamaica Plain. 

+Foster, Warren Dunham, Mem. Mass. 
Homestead Com., The Youth’s 
Companion. 

Fowler, Wm. P., Chm. Overseers of 
Poor, 18 Tremont St. 

Frances E. Willard Settlement, 44 
Chambers S8t. 

Freeman, Miss Katharine, 423 Beacon 

Frost, Dr. Henry P., Supt. St. Hosp. 

Gay, George W., Trus. St. Sch., 
Wrentham, 665 Boylston St. 

Gifford, Adam, Col. Salvation Army, 
8 E. Brookline St. 

Glocker, T. W., Hd. Research Dept. 
Sch. Soc. Wrkrs., 9 Hamilton PI. 

*Goddard, Geo. A., 10 Tremont St. 

Goodhue, Frank W., Deputy Supt. Div. 
of St. Adult Poor. 


+Gookin, Margaret J., Overseer of 
Poor, 356 Seaver St. 

+Gordon, Miss Geraldine, Hd. Wrkr, 
Denison House, 93 Tyler St. 

Grant, Miss Sarah C., Soc. Serv. 
Dept. Mass. Gen. Hosp., 99 Pinck- 
ney St. 

Graves, Miss Louise B., Bd. of Dir. 


Ellis Mem. and Eldredge House, 
8 Chestnut St. 

Green, Henry C., Field Agt. for Con- 
servation of Eye-sight, 111 Chest- 
nut St. 

Greenwood, Miss Lillian, 
River Square. 

*Grew, Henry Sturgis, 89 Beacon St. 
Guerrier, Miss Edith, Hd. Res. Li- 
brary Club House, 18 Hull St. 
+Guild, Mrs. Clara T., Dean Tucker- 

man School, 25 Beacon St. 
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tHale, Miss Mary L., 3 Charles River 
Square. 
Hale, Matthew, Housing Com. Bos- 
ton 1915, 1 Charles River Square. 
tHardwick, Katharine Davis, Dist. 
Sec. A. C., 325 Broadway. 


Hardy, W. H., Sett. Clerk, Overseers 
of Poor, 43 Hawkins St. 

Hartman, Edward T., Sec. Mass. Civic 
League, 3 Joy St. 

tHayford, F. Leslie, Exec. Sec. Trus. 
Mass. Trg. Sch., 198 Dartmouth 

Hayward, Miss Frances, Pres. Boyls- 
ton Club Working Women, 46 
Hereford St. 

tHenizen, Henriette M., Chns. 
Aid Soc., Roxbury. 

tHiggins, Miss Alice L., Gen. Sec. A. 

Hawkins St. 

Holbrook, Miss Elizabeth L., 
Sec. A. C., 43 Hawkins St. 

Holden, Rev. J. Harry, 2 Crestwood 
Park, Roxbury. 

Homans, Miss Katharine A., 164 Bea- 
con q 

Homans, Miss Marian, 164 Beacon St. 

Homer, Thos. J., 4 Tinwood Square. 

Hoogs, Miss Grace 8S., Acting Dist. 
Sec. A. C., 97 Pinckney st. 

Horgan, Dr. John A., Physician to 
Foxborough St. Hosp., 120 Blue 
Hill Ave., Roxbury. 

Howard, Carrington, Gen. Sec. Chns. 
Friend Soc., 48 Rutland St. 

Howard, Dr. Herbert B., Chm. St. Bd. 
of Ins., 36 State House. 

Howard, John R., Jr., Gen. Sec. 
Thomas Thompson Trust, 60 State 

Howlett, Mrs. H. B., Soc. Serv. Dept. 
Mass. Gen. Hosp., Trinity Court. 

tHubbard, Ray S., Org. Sec. S. P. C 
C., 48 Mt. Vernon St. 

Hughes, Dr. Laura A. C., 
ington Ave. 

Hugo, Geo. B., 


Invtr. 


Asst. 


98 Hunt- 
147 Shawmut Ave. 


Hull, Miss Carolyn E., Asst. Hd. 
Wrkr. Cambridge Neighborhood 
House, 158 Newbury St. 


Hull, Miss Ida L., Dist. Sec. A. C., 342 
Hanover St. 

Humphrey, Seth K., 141 Newbury §8t. 

Humphreys, Richard C., Overseer of 
Poor, 272 Congress St. 

Humphreys, Mrs. Richard C., Home 
for Incurables, 272 Congress 8t. 

*Hunnewell, Miss Jane B., Dir. A. C., 
303 Dartmouth St. 

Walter, 87 Milk St. 


*Hunnewell, 

Jackson, Miss Anna P., Dir. Chns. 
Aid Soc., 383 Beacon St. 

*Jackson, Miss Marion C., 88 Marl- 
boro St 

+Jarrett, Miss Mary C., Chns. Aid 
Soc., 43 Charity Bldg. 

Johnson, Arthur S§S., Pres. New Eng- 


land Home for Little Wanderers, 
33 Summer S8t. 
Johnson, Miss Harriet E., 32 Chest- 
nut St. 
+Jones, Cheney C., Agt. Mass. 
Cc. C., 48 Mt. Vernon St. 
+Jones, Mary A., Sup. Nurse Milk and 
Baby Hygiene Assn. 
Kehew, Mrs. Mary M., 317 Beacon St. 
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tKelso, Robt. W., Sec. St. Bd. Char., 
State House. 
Kemp, Miss Janet E., Agt. Chns. Aid 
., Room 43 Charity Bldg. 
ae : Delcevare, Chm., Mass. No 
ee League, 301 Equitable 


dg. 

tKnight, Frederic H., Supt. New 
England Home for Little Wander- 
ers, 202 W. Newton St. 

Knowlton, Miss Gertrude W., Soc. 
Serv. Dept. Boston Disp., 43 E. 
Canton St. 

—_ Louise S., Mem. St. Bd. 


ar. 

Lamb, Miss Rose, Dir. South End 
House, 129 Mt. Vernon St. 

fLawrence, Miss Sarah, Dir. A. C., 
122 Commonwealth Ave. 

tLee, Miss Elizabeth A., Asst. Prob. 
Off., “Central Munic. Court. 

t*Lee, Joseph, 101 Tremont St. 

f*Lee, Mrs. Margaret C., Dir. A. C., 
96 Mt. Vernon St. 

Lefavour, Henry, Pres. Simmons Col- 

Miss Cornelia, 


362 Com- 

monwealth Ave. 

Lewis, Dr. Joshua F., St. Bd. Char., 
State House. 

tLewis, Miss Ora M., Soc. Serv. Dept. 
Boston Disp., 25 Bennet St. 

Lincoln, D. F., 131 Myrtle St. 

tLincoln, Mrs. Alice N., Mngr. New 
England Hosp. for Women, South 
St., Forest Hills. 

Lincoln, Roland C., Sec. Co-Op. Bldg. 
Co., South St., Forest Hills. 

Locke, Miss E. he gt. Soc. for 

Helping Mothers and Infants, 279 

Tremont St. 

Locke, Miss Eugenia, Dist. Sec. A. C., 
50 Batavia St. 

Locke, Frank L., Pres. Y. M. C. A., 
48 Boylston St. 

Lord, Mrs. Frederick T., 
Gom. Women’s 
305 Beacon St. 


Lowell, Lucy, The Ludlow, St. James 
Ave. 


Chm. Press 
Munic. League, 


*Lyman, Arthur T., 39 Beacon St. 
McCarthy, John E., Gen. Agt. Chns. 
Inst. Dept., 30 Tremont St. 
McIntire, Alice M., Research Dept. 
Sch. for Soc. Wkrs, 357 Charles St. 
Magwood, Robt. H., Sec. Mass. No- 
License League, 67 Milk St. 
Mahony, Miss Ruth E., Soc. for the 
Care of Girls, 2 Acorn St. 
Malgeria, Francis P., Soc. Wrkr. Am. 
Unitarian Assn., 99 Cottage St. 
Martin, John D., Penal Inst. Com., 
762 4th St. 
*Mason, Miss Ellen F., 1 Walnut St. 
+Macon, Frank S., Sec. Bunker Hill 
B. C., 106 Corey St. 
*Mason, Miss Ida M., Bd. of Ed. and 
Indus. Union, 1 Walnut St. 
+Mason, Miss Margaret K., 106 Corey 
St., West Roxbury. 
+Mass. State Child Labor Committee, 
. Beacon St., Richard K. Conant, 
ec. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


+tMathice, Brenda F., Hd. Wrkr. Soc. 
Serv. Dept. Mass. Char. Eye and 
Ear Inf., 18 Louisburg Square. 

Miller, Geo. H., Beacon St. 

Minard, Geo. C., Supt. Parental Sch., 
Spring St., W. Roxbury. 

Minns, Miss Grace W., 1 Acorn St. 

Mitchell, Max, Cosmopolitan Trust 

., 7 Devonshire St. 

Moffatt, Miss Adelene, Supv. Mrs. 
Shaw’s Neigh. Houses and Day 
Nurseries, 138 Newbury St. 

+tMorse, Miss Frances R., Dir. A. C., 
Mnegr. Provident Assn., 12 Marl- 
boro St. 

noe Miss J. Gwendolin, 12 Marlboro 


Mowry, Mrs. Blanche §8., Hd. Res. 
House of Good Will, 177 Webster 

+Mulready, Edwin, Mass. Prob. Com., 
Pemberton Square. 

Murick, Miriam, 76 White St. 
+Murphy, J. Prentice, Supt. Boston 
Chns. Aid Soc., 43 Hawkins St. 
Neustadt, Richard, Amherst Fellow- 

ship at South End House, 20 
Union Park. 
Nichols, Mrs. Frederick, 2 Joy St. 
O’Meara, Dr. Michael J., Mem. St. Bd. 
Ins., 36 State House. 
Osborne, Mrs. Katherine, Res. Dir. 
Students Union, 81 St. Stephens 
Oshio, Takahisa, 100 High St. 
Overseers of the Poor, 17 Charity 


Bidg. 
Paine, Miss Ethel L., 6 Joy St. 
Paine, Miss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 
Palmer, Miss Alice W., Soc. Sec. 
Legal Aid Soc., 25 Autumn St. 
Patten, Mrs. Harriette E., Worker in 
Sex Hygiene, Soc. Serv. Dept. 
Mass. Gen. Hosp. 7 Jackson Hall, 


g. 

Perkins Institution and Mass. School 
for Blind. 

Perry, Miss Mary M., 241 St. Botolph 

Pettee, Benj., Sec. Overseer of Poor, 
43 Hawkins St. 

Pettigrove, Fred G., Chm. Bd. of Pris. 
Com., State House. 

Piper, Elizabeth B., 1 Charles River 
Square. 

Pope, Dorothy, Vis. Soc. for Care of 
Girls, 184 Boylston St. 

Porter, Miss Mary G., Mt. Vernon St. 

Powers, Nellie E., Bunker Hill School. 

Pride, Mrs. Anna W., Soc. Serv. 
Wrkr. Eye Dept. Boston Disp., 25 
Bennet St. 

Dr. Chas. P., Chm. Boston 
, 63 Marlboro 8t. 

Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., 63 Marl- 

bo 


ro St. 
Putnam, Miss E. C., Jr., 104 Mar!l- 
boro St. 


Putnam, Mrs. Wm. L., Chm. PExec. 
Com. Mass. Milk Cons. Assn., 49 
Beacon St. 

Quirk, Miss Elizabeth A., Agt. for 
Aiding Dis. Female Pris., 9 State 
House. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MICHIGAN 


Ratchesky, Hon. Abraham C., Mem. 
St. Bd. Char. 
Rice, Miss Mary P., Pres. Fathers 


and Mothers Club, The Ludlow, 
Copley Sa. 

+Rich, Margaret E., Dist. Sec. A. C., 
98 Roxbury St. 

Ringdahl, F. W., Dir. Boys’ and Men’s 
Clubs, 87 Poplar St. 


*Rogers, Miss Annette P., Chns. Aid 
Soc., 5 Joy St. 

Rond, Mrs. M. M., 71 Walnut Park, 
Roxbury. 

Rothwell, Bernard J., St. V. de P. 
Soc., 608 Chamber of Commerce. 

Rousmaniere, Rev. Edmund S&., 56 
Chestnut St. 

+Sargent, Albert J., Prob. Off., 72 


Wellington Hill St. 

Scanlan, Rev. Michael J., Dir. Catho- 
lic Char. Soc., 43 Tremont St. 
*Shattuck, Mrs. F. C., 135 Marlboro 
+Silverman, Mrs. Martha N., Supt. 

Fed. Jewish Char., 151 Charles St. 
Simmons College, Henry Lefavour, 


Pres. 

Simmons, Mrs. Channing C., 245 Com- 
monwealth Ave. 

Skinner, Mrs. Mary G., Vis. Chns. 
Friend Soc., 48 Rutland St. 

Smith, Amy G., 22 Cumberland St. 

+Smith, Dr. C. Morton, Derm. Dept. 
Boston Disp., 487 Marlboro St. 

Smith, Miss Frances A., Dist. 
A. C., 76 White St. 

Smith, Geo. M., Vis. Prov. Assn., 43 
Charity Bldg. 

*Smith, Miss Zilpha D., Asso. 
Sch. for Soc. Wrkrs., 

Snedden, David §S., 
tion, Ford Bldg. 

Staigg, Mrs. R. M., 18 Louisburg Sq. 

Stoddard, Miss Cora F., Sec. Scien- 
tific Temperance Fed., 23 Trull St. 

+Storrer, Mrs. J. J., 417 Beacon St. 


Sec. 


Dir. 
76 White St. 
Com. of Educa- 


Strong, Miss Mary L., Res. Nurse, 
South End House, 171 W. Brook- 
line St. 

Stuart, Henry B:, Vis. Prov. Assn., 


395 Broadway. 
Sturgis, Miss Frances C., Pres. Sun- 
nyside Day Nurs., 63 Beacon St. 
Sturgis, Mabel R., Church Home for 
Orph. Dest. Chn., 63 Beacon St. 
Sullivan, Mrs. T. Russell, Pres. Bd. 
of Dir. Ellis Mem. House, 382 
Marlboro St. 
Sutherland, Miss Mary E., 


St. 

*Thacher, Miss Margaret W., Vol. 
Wrkr. A. C., 69 Allegheny St. 
Thacher, Mrs. T. C., 288 Beacon St. 
*Thayer, Mrs. Ezra Ripley, 77 Bay 

State Rd. 

Thompson, Dr. Chas. E., Exec. Off. 
St. Bd. Ins., 36 State House. 
Tilley, David F., Mem. St. Bd. Char., 

60 Devonshire St. 
Tippet, Miss Alice O., Exec. Asst. 
Mass. Gen. Hosp. 
*Tufts, Geo. B., Mem. St. Bd. Char. 
Tuttle, Mrs. Elizabeth L., Asst. Prob. 
Off., New Court House. 
7Vanston, Miss Alice P., Hd. Res. 
Soc. Serv. House, 39 N. Bennet St. 


7 Marion 
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Vickery, Miss Margaret, 

Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth W., Mng. Sec. 
Am, Invalid Aid Soc., 707 Tre- 
mont Bidg. 

Ward, Miss Anita 8., Cor. Sec. Conf. 
of Day Nurs., 415 Beacon St. 
Warner, Miss Jessie L., Private Sec. 

A. . 48 Hawkins St. 
Warren, Geo. L., Sec. Joint Dept. A. 
Cc. & Prov. Assn., 43 Hawkins St. 
+Wells, Grace T., Asst. Dir. Lincoln 
House Assn., 80 Emerald St. 
+Wentworth, Dr. Lowell F., Mem. St. 


263 Beacon St. 


. Ins., 36 State House. 
+White, Mrs. Eva Whiting, Hd. 
Wrkr. Elizabeth Peabody House, 


357 Charles St. 
Whittemore, Wm. F., Mem. 8t. Bd. 
Ins., 850 Beacon St. 
*Wigglesworth, Geo., 53 State St. 
Wilkie, E. A., 50 Oliver St. 
Williams, Mrs. Francis H., 
con 8t. 

Windom, Miss Florence B., 
and Wrkr A. C., 9 Chestnut St. 
Winship, A. E., Editor Journal of 
Education, 6 Beacon St. 
Winsor, Miss Mary P., Short S8t., 

Fenway P. 
*Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Commonwealth 


505 Bea- 
Mner. 


Ave 

Weedberry, Miss Laura G., Regis- 
trar A. C., 43 Hawkins St. 

*Woods, Robt. A., Hd. of South End 
House, 20 Union Park. 

Woods, Mrs. R. A., Res. South End 
House. 

Woolf, Henry, Supt. Home for Jew- 
ish Chn., Canterbury St., Dor- 
chester Center. 

?Wright, Miss Lucy, Gen. Supt. Com 
for Blind, 308 Ford Bldg. 


Young, Dr. Evangeline, 168 New- 
berry St. 
Younkin, Cyrus L. D., Supt. North 


End Mission, 15 Ashburton PI. 


MICHIGAN. 


+Ann Arbor Federation of Charities, 
Mrs. E. C. Post, Vice-Pres., 911 
E. Washington St., Ann Arbor. 

Barbour, Levi L., 661 Woodward Ave., 


Detroit. 

Barrett, Dr. A. M., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., Ann Arbor. 

tBoard of Poor Commissioners, F. E. 
Dolon, Supt., Detroit. 

+Borden, Miss Anna H., Gen. Sec. C. 

on 223 N. Park St., Kalama- 

ZOO 

Brown, Dorothy F., 51 Eliot St., De- 
troit 


+Buffington, Adaline A., Gen. Sec. A. 
C., 412 Prudden Bik., Lansing. 
Burr, Dr. C. B., Med. Dir. Oak Grove 

Hosp., Flint. 
Cahill, Hon. Edward, Lansing. 
Campbell, Dr. E. H., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., Newberry. 


Casgrain, Mrs. Chas. W., Pres. Catho- 


a vanes 575 Jeffrson Ave., De- 
roit. 
Central State Normal School, Mt. 


Pleasant. 
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Chamberlain, Dr. pee L., Med. Supt. 
Home for F. M. and Epi., Lapeer. 
Qa ven Vene Earl, 225 Stuart Ave., 


Charity - nn Society Library, 
Grand Rapids, Miss Clara E. Kum- 


mer, Sec. 

tChattel Loan Co. F. 
Mner., Grand Rapids. 

Christian, Dr. BE. A., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., Pontiac. 

College ae Albion. 

tCone, H. 
Assn., 


E. Stroup, 


Prov. Loan 


Mner. 
107 “Breitmeyer Bidg., De- 


Crawford, Robert J., Armada. 

Curtis, Henry s., Olivet. 

+Dawson, Rev. Percy M., 902 Bald- 
win Ave., Ann Arbor. 

+Diack, Mrs. A. W., V. N. A. Home, 
924 Brush St., Detroit. 

District Nursing Assn., Miss Laura 
Wilhelmson, Supt., 23 Park St., 
a, Rapids. 

Dew, Miss Annie S., 519 Franklin St., 
etroit. 

tDupont, Miss M. A., Registrar A. C., 
69 Lafayette St., Detroit. 

Freeman, Miss Ada, Prob. Off. Juv. 

, 224 Wayne Co. Bidg., Detroit. 
Otis, Supt. Mich. Rfmty., 


+Gardiner, Evelyn, Dir. Chns. 
621 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 

+tGrant, Mrs. Edith, Supt. Home of 
Friendless, 33 Warren Ave. W., 
Detroit. 

+Griffin, Stanley C., St. Agt. St. Pub. 
Sch., 10 W. Alden St., Coldwater. 

tHatch, Helen Louise, 24 W. Euclid 
Ave., Detroit. 

*Hudson, J. L., Detroit. 

tHulbert, Henry §&., oamge Prob. Ct., 


ary C., Hd. Res. 
Franklin St. Sett., 519 Franklin 
St., Detroit. 
tJayne, Ira W., Atty for S. P. C. C., 
606 Breitmeyer Bldg., Detroit. 
Jewell, Hon. Harry D., Judge of Prob. 
. Cts., Grand Rapids. 
tJohnson, Mrs. Mary, Supt. Indus. 
Sch. for Girls, Adrian. 
tKeavy, Mrs. Wm. Indus. Sch. Assn., 
50 W. Ferry Ave., Detroit. 
*Kellogg, Dr. J. H. Pres. A. M. Med. 
Sag 202 Manchester St., Bat- 


e Creek. 
Kimball, —. A. E., Salvation 
Army, 180 Mich. Ave., Detroit. 
Laweinn, Mrs. Cora, St. Supt. Chns. 
Home Soc., St. Joseph. 

tLane, Robert P., Exec. Clerk to Gov- 
ernor, Lansi ng. 

tLawson, E. M., Supt. Indus. Sch., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Lansing 

Lewis, Charles, Mem. St. Bd.” ” Corr. 
and _ = Jackson. 


Lo! . Mem. St. Bd. Corr. and 
“~A>.4 Toni 


Bureau, 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


TLovejoy, Luther E., Gen. Sec. Hous- 
ing Com., 15 Adams Ave. E., De- 
troit. 

McDonnell, — L., Supt. House of 


. &., Vis. to Prot. 
Orph. Asy., 81 Alfred St. 
teMcGregor, Tracy, 239 Brush St., 


Det 
*McGregor, 239 Brush 

St., Detroit. 
ee Miss Adele E., Eugenist, 


Michigan. "State Public School, Cold- 
water. 

Miner, Rev. Frank N., Gladstone. 

t*Montgomery, J. B., ‘Supt. Mich. St. 
Pub. h., Coldwater. 

tMoulton, W. H., Sec. Soc. 
Cleveland- Cliffs Iron Co., Ish- 
peming. 

Munson, Dr. J. Mem. St. Bd. Corr. 
and Char., iam City. 

Nims, F. A., 105 Houston Ave., Mus- 


Kegon. 
Noble, Dr. A. IL, Mem. St. Bd. Corr. 
dad Char., Kalamazoo. 


Mrs. Tracy, 
i 


Dept., 


Teacher Phys. 


Mich. State 
rmal Sch., 16 N. Summit 8t., 
Ypsilanti. 
+Pierson, Mrs. Clara D., Stanton . 
7 John W. 8., Vice-Pres. Anti- 
B. Soc., Stanton. 
tPocle, . 311 8. Jackson St., 
Jackson. 


Lear yong oe Sec. City Y. W. C. 
A., Ann Arbor 

tRead, Geo. M., Clerk Juv. Ct., De- 
troit, Grosse Isle. 

Russell, James, Mem. St. Bd. Corr. 
and Char., Marquette. 

— Nathan F., Mem. St. Bd. 

rr. and Char., Jackson. 

#Snook, John H., "Asso. Agt., S. P. 
C. C., 607 Breitmeyer Bldg., De- 
troit. 

+Squire, Mrs. Margaret, Saginaw, W. 

+Stearns, Isabel B., Asst. Supt. Indus. 
Home for Girls, Adrian. 

Foe, oonaee L., Sec. A. C., De- 
ro 


United Jewish Charities, Miss 
Blanche Hart, Supt., 167 Canfield 
Ave. E., Detroit. 

+Venn, Wm. H., Parole Off., 34 Coun- 
ty Bldg., Detroit. 

Visiting Nurse Assn., Mrs. L. E. 
ee, Supt., 924 Brush St., De- 
roit. 

+Walker, Mrs. G. M., Supt. Good Will 
Farm, Houghton. 

Wente, Mrs. Wm., Manistee. 
+Williams, Rev. Chas. D., Bishop of 
Mich., 32 Stimson Pl, Detroit. 

Williamson, Rev. Jas. S., Lansing. 

+Wilson, Dr. Mille E., Drawer A., La- 


peer. 

Wilson, Dr. Wm. A., State and Local 
Pres. Florence Crittenton Mission, 
11 Elizabeth St. W., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA. 


tAssociated Charities, Courtney Din- 
widdie, Sec., Court House, Du- 
luth. 

Coleman, John, Supt. Ins. Hosp., 
Inoka. 

Eklund, Dr. J. J., Mem. St. Bd. of 
Vis., Duluth. 

Gammell, Dr. H. W., 6th St., Madis- 
son. 

Hapman, A. J., Agt. St. Pub. Sch., 
Owatonna. 

Jager, Rev. H. J., Agt. St. Pub. Sch., 
222 State Ave., Owatonna. 

McGregor, Miss Elizabeth, Agt. St. 
Pub. Sch., Owatonna. 

+McKusick, Mrs. H. N., St. Home for 
Girls, Sauk Center, Owatonna. 

Merrill, Galen A., Supt. St. Pub. Sch., 
Owatonna. 

Morse, Mrs. . F., Supt. Home for 
Girls, Sauk Center. 

Norton, Matthew G., Winona. 

Randall, Frank L., Gen. Supt. St. 
Rfmty., St. Cloud. 

Rising, Mrs. F. A., Treas. Margaret 
Simpson Home, 351 W. Broadway, 
Winona. 

Rogers, Dr. A. C., Supt. Sch. for F. 
M. and Col. for Epi., Faribault. 

Shaw, O. W., Austin. 

+Sill, Miss Corabelle, St. Parole Agt., 
St. Trg. Sch., Red Wing. 

+Stewart, Mrs. Mary L., Chm. Bd. 
Vis. to St. Home for Girls, 426 2d 
Ave. S., St. Cloud. 

Tomlinson, Dr. H. A., Med. Supt. St. 
Peter St. Hosp., St. Peter. 

Towne, E. T., Prof. Econ. and Soc., 
Carleton College, Northfield. 

Wolfer, Henry, Warden St. Prison, 
Stillwater. 

Yanz, Wm. J., Supt. St. Asy. for Ins., 
Hastings. 


Minneapolis. 

Ashworth, J. W., Clerk Compulsory 
Education, 711 20th Ave. S 

Associated Charities, Court House. 

Carpenter, E. L., Anti-T. B. Com. of 
A. C., Palace Bldg. 

Carpenter, Mrs. E. L., Chm. Friendly 
is. Conf. A. C., 314 Clifton Ave. 

Crandall, Rev. L. A., 1915 Colfax Ave. 

*Crosby, Miss Caroline M., Hd. Res. 
Unity House, 1616 Washington 
Ave. N. 

Davis Otto W., Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce "Assn. 

Faulkner, Chas. E., Supt. Washburn 
a, Home, 50th and Nicollet 

Ss. 

+tFox, Miss Anna L., Supt. Assoc. 
Jewish Char., 619 Lyndale Ave. N. 

Graves, Miss Susan M., Sec. Humane 
Soc., 1613 Linden Ave. 

+Griffin, Bertha, Dist. Agt. A. C., 52 
S. 10th St. 


Hall, Albert H., 723 N. Y. Life Bidg. 

Haynes, Hon. James C., Mayor of 
Minneapolis, City Hall. 

Hennepin Co. Med. Soc. Library, Dr. 
C. H. Bradley, Sec., 1016 Donald- 
son Bidg. 


MINNESOTA 
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Hineline, Thos. H., Mem. St. Bd. 
Vis., Kasota Bidg. 

Hutsinpillar, Florence W., Asst. Sec. 
A. C., 227 Ridgewood "Ave. 

Jones, Dr. W. A., Mem. A. C. Anti- 
T. B. Com., 513 ogee gs 4 7. 


Kingman, Jos. 'R, Pres. A. , Secur- 
ity Bldg. 

Kingman, Miss Susan H., 227 Ridge- 
wood Ave. 


Klapp, Miss Louise D., St. Factory 
Insp., 300 18th Ave. N. 

Macomber, Miss Caroline M., Prob. 
Off. Juv. Ct., 1616 Washington 


Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Assn. Howard Strong, Sec. 

O’Connor, J. J., Gen. Sec. A. C., City 
and Co. Bldg. 

Paterson, Miss Minnie F., Hd. Nurse 
7. Doo 2 Oo. 1409 Stevens 

Pillsbury, Chas. S., Dir. A. &, Wi 
Guaranty Bldg. 

Pillsbury Sett. a 320 16th Ave. 8. 

Ramsey, Wm. A., Dir. A. C., 1610 
Dupont Ave. 8. 

techs, =. T., Pres. Bd. of Vis., 515 E. 


tSchain, Josephine, Atty. Legal Aid 
Dept. A. C., 1780 Bryant Ave. S. 

Schultz, Dr. Frederic W., Med. Dir. 
Assn. Prev. of Inft. Mortality, 820 
Donaldson Bldg. 

?Sikes, Ruth L, Dist. Agt. A. C., 
Hampshire Arms. 

Simpson, Mrs. David F., 2244 Nicollet 

Turnblad, Swan J., Mem. St. Bd. Vis., 
N. Y. Life Bidg. 

Ueland, Mrs. Andrew, Calhoun Bivd. 

University of Minnesota, General Li- 
brary. 

beter Hon. Edward F., Judge Munic. 


Webber, Mrs. Chas. C., Chm. Finance 
Com. V. N. A. C., 411 Clifton Ave. 

Zonne, A. E., Dir. A. C., 910 Mt. 
Curve Ave. 


St. Paui. 


*Ames, Chas. W., 501 Grand Ave. 
Aameiies Charities, 609 Baltimore 
g. 

Bureau of Labor, Capitol Bldg. 

Dean, Hon. Wm. B., 3563 Summit Ave. 

tFerguson, Rev. L. R. 8S., Mem. 8t. 
Bd. Vis., 585 Fuller St. 

Ireland, Most Rev. John, 977 Port- 
land Ave. 

MacLaren, Mrs. Pres. Kings 
Daughters Aid + 412 Holly 


Ave 

{Matchitt, Jas. C., Exec. Sec. St. Bd. 
Vis., Old State Capitol. 

Minnesota State Board of Visitors, 
Old State Capitol. 

Noyes, Chas. P., 89 Virginia Ave. 

O’Reilly, Geo. R., Mem. St. Bd. Vis., 
410 Globe Bldg. 

Orr, Hon. Grier M., Judge Juv. Ct., 
Court House. 

+Palier, Mrs. Anne M., Supt. Jewish 
Char., 502 Baltimore Blk. 

Palmer, Miss Helen B., Registrar A. 
C., 9283 Grand Ave. 
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ee Miss Alice E., Penny Prov. 

nd, 574 Marshal! Ave. 

Ringdal, Pp. M., Mem. Bd. of Cont., 
1808 Dayton Ave. 

~~, Rev. John A., St. Paul Semin- 


Schulz, Cc. G., Supt. Pub. Instruction. 

Schuneman, Mrs. Chas., 275 Summit 

Smith, Rev. 8S. G., Ph. 'D., L. L. D., 
125 College Ave. 

+Solensten, Rudolph T., Supt. A. C., 
609 Baltimore Bldg. 

Sommers, Clara, Friendly Vis., 9 St. 
Albans St. 

Vasaly, Chas. E., Mem. Bd. Cont., 
State Capitol. 

+Wirth, Mrs. Jacob, Pres. Jewish Rel. 
Soc., 57 South Avon St. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Sternheim, Rabbi Dr. 
Greenville. 

Green, John L., Sec. Ch. Home Soc., 
1010% Houston St. 


Emanue!}, 


Green, Mrs. J. L., c-o Chns. Home 
Soc., Jackson. 
MISSOURI. 
Bernstein, Rabbi Louis, 1601 Francis 
St., St. Joseph. 


+Billikopf, Jacob, Supt. Jewish Educ. 
Inst., 1000 Admiral Bivd., Kan- 
sas City. 

Brigham, E. T., Supt. Helping Hand 
Inst., 408 Main St., Kansas City. 

tBrigham, Mrs. E. T., Asst. Supt. 
Helping Hand Inst., Kansas City. 


Chambers, Wm. L., Pardon Atty. 
State of Mo., Jefferson City. 
Clay, Mrs. A. M., Supt. of Indus. 
Home for Girls, Chillicothe. 
Cook, Miss Ellen, Soc. Serv. Sec. 

Prov. Assn., 1115 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City. 
+Cross, Wm. T., Sec. St. Bd. Char. 


and Corr., Columbia. 

7Cruise, Mrs. Edith M., Dist. Supt. 
Bd. of Pub. Wel., 6th and Walnut 
Sts., Kansas City. 

+Damon, Geo. F., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
1115 Charlotte St., Kansas City. 

+Damon, Mrs. Geo. F., Vol. Soc. 
Wrkr., Prov. Assn., 1115 Charlotte 
St., Kansas City. 

DeVol, Mrs. W. C., Chm. on Civics. 
Steeleville. 

Ellwood, Prof. Chas. A., Prof. Soc., 
Univ. of Mo., 407 College Ave., 
Columbia. 

Ervin, Otto S., Insp. Bd. Pub. Wel., 
5 Waterworks Bidg., Kansas City. 

+Forrester, Miss Charlotte B., St. 
Insp. Jails and Almshouses, 7600 
Wordsall Rd., Kansas City. 

Fredenhagen, Rev. E. A., Natl. Supt. 
Soc. for Friendless, Kansas City. 

tHalbert, Leroy A., Gen. Supt. Pub. 
Wel., 4319 W. Prospect Pl. Kan- 


sas City. 
tHamilton, Wathena B., Supt. Prov. 
513 Kentucky Ave., 
Ross, Columbia. 


Assn., 


Joplin. 
Hill, A. . 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Holland, Mrs. John L., 455 E. Wal- 
nut St., Springfield. 

James, Mrs. W. K., 805 Fardon St., 
St. Joseph. 


tMcClure, Fred F., Supt. Rec. Dept., 
5 Waterworks Bidg., Kansas City. 

Miller, Mrs. Walter McNab, Mem. 8t. 
Bd. Char. and Corr., 1102 Hudson 
Ave., Columbia. 

+Mitchell, Miss Clara E., Asst. to 
Supt. Prov. Assn., 1115 Charlotte 

t., Kansas City. 

Moore, C. W., Gen. Supt. Inst. Ch., 

3744 Walnut St., Kansas City. 


Overholser, Dr. M » Supt. St. Hosp. 
No. 3, Nevada. 

Pomforth, Lois, Dist. Supt. Bd. of 
Pub. Wel., Kansas City. 

Quigg, Dr. H. D., Supt. Mo. Col., 
Marshall. 

Robinson, Dr. G. Wilse, Supt. Gen. 


Hosp., Argyle Bldg., Kansas City. 
Scarritt, Wm. C., Am. Bank Bldg., 
Kansas City. 
wT te ss S., Supt. Parole Dept., 
ou. . Wel, City Hall, Kansas 


+Sears, Mrs. Elizabeth, Soc. Wrkr. 
Prov. Assn., 1612 Bellefontaine 
St., Kansas City. 
Smith, Frederick M., 


630 S. Cryster 
St., Independence. 


tStillman, Chas. C., Dist. Supt., Bd. 
Pub. Wel., 1608 Campbell St., 
Kansas City. 


+Thomas W. W., Pres. Fed. Brother- 
hoods, 722 Cherry St., Springfield. 
Weiffenbach, Eugene, Central Wes- 
leyan College, Warrenton. 
va Dr. George, Supt. St. Hosp. 
No. 1, Fulton. 


St. Louis. 


Altheimer, Ben, 207 

tAnderson, Wm., 
5800 ae St. 

Ayars, Mrs. T. Pres. Mothers and 
Babies aR, "5881 Plymouth Ave. 

+Baldwin, Roger N., Sec. Civic 
League, 911 Locust St. 

—— 8. R., Sec. Cremoline Mfg. 


Baumhoff, Mrs. F. W., Pres. Home 
Branch, Inter-natl. Sunshine Soc., 
3501 Victor St. 

cane gigas Louise, 3739 Wind- 
sor 

Bostwick, A. E., Libn. Pub. Lib., 
and St. Charles Sts. 

Brittain, Rev. Arthur, 1210 Locust St. 

Carpenter, Geo. O., 12 Portland Pl. 

Chauvenet, W. M., 620 Chestnut St. 

Chubb, Mrs. Percival, 4533 West- 
minster PI. 

Clark, Miss Mary C., 2728 Pine St. 

Cleaveland, Holbrook G., Bd. Mners. 
St. Louis Indus. Sch., 416 Secur- 
ity Bldg. 

Cramer, Gustav, Mem. Bd. Char. and 

orr., 3306 8S. 13th St. 

. G. C., Munic. T. B. 
Com., 4283 Olive ‘St. 
Davis, Rev. Carroll, 1210 Locust St. 


N. Broadway. 
Supt. Infirmary, 


9th 


Davis, Mrs. John T., Jr., Pres. Con- 
sumers’ League, 47 Portland Pi. 

Day, Mrs. John W., 320 N. Newstead 

Dunn, Catherine R., Asst. Prob. Off. 
Juv. Ct., 5205 Fairmount Ave. 

Eaton, F. G., Dir. Sch. of Soc. Econ., 
80 Vandeventer Pl. 

Eaton, Mrs. F. G., Dir. Auxil. Bd. 
Martha Parsons’ Homes, 80 Van- 
deventer PI. 

ans ha Dr. Hugo, Metropolitan 


B 

Eliot, Sirs. Henry W., Vis. Juv. 
Ct., 4446 Westminster Pl. 

Ewing, Mrs. A. E., 5956 Cabanne PI. 

Fischel, Mrs. W. E., Pres. Emer- 
gency Aid, 5284 Westminster PI. 

Fisher, Miss Cornelia, 3322 Magnolia 


ve. 

+Fullerton, H. N., Prob. Off. Juv. Ct., 
Municipal Courts Bldg. 

Furth, Jacob, Trus. Jewish Orph. 
Asy., 3951 N. McPherson 8t. 

Fusz, Louis, Treas. St. V. de P. Soc., 
601 S. Main St. 

Glover, Miss Jane B., Mission Free 
Sch., 4063 Westminster PI. 

Grace, Oliver J., 100 N. 8th St. 

Green, Dr. John, Jr., Soc. Serv. Conf., 
625 Metropolitan Bldg. 

Greensfelder, Bernard, Pres. United 
Jewish Educ. and Char. Assn., 
421 Olive St. 

Grimm, Hon. J. Hugo, Judge Juv. Ct., 
3543 Sidney St. 

Harris, Dr. W. John, 3514 Lucas Ave. 

Harrison, Rabbi Leon, 5611 Cabanne 

Haslan, Lewis 8., Neighborhood 
House, 4155 Lindell Blvd. 

Hay, Miss Josephine R., Supt. Jew- 
ish Day Nurs., 9th and Carr Sts 

Howard, Mrs. Kate M., Dir. Epis. 
Orph. Home, 33 Vandeventer PI. 

+Hubbard, Chas. M., Gen. Mngr. Prov. 
Assn., 2221 Locust St. 

Ittleson, Henry, 5153 McPherson Ave. 

Ittner, Mrs. Anthony, Pres. South 
Side Day Nurs., 2103 Park Ave. 

Jens, F. P., Supt. Deaconess Home 
and Hosp., 4125 W. Belle Pl. 

Jonas, Mrs. Ernst., Mem. Bd. of Dir. 
Soc. for Rel. and Prev. of T. B., 
4495 Westminster Pl. 

Jones, Mrs. R. McK., Pres. Chns. 
Hosp., 6 Westmoreland PI. 

Kennett, A. G., 5099 Waterman Ave. 

Kennett, Miss Lucy S&., Rec. Sec. 
Cons. League, 5099 Waterman 

Kimmel, Karl, Judge First Dist. 
Police Ct., 1106 Fullerton Bldg. 

Knapp, Mrs. George, 3961 Blair Ave. 

Knox, Geo. Platt, Asst. Supt. Pub. 
Sch., 9th and Locust Sts. 

*Kriesmann, Frederick H., Mayor of 


St. Louis. 

Lambert, Mrs. A. W., 14 West Kings 
Highway. 

Landenberger, Mrs. E. M. D., 3741 
Windsor Pi. 


tLeonard, Oscar, Supt. United Jew- 
ish Educ. and Char. Assn., 901 
Carr St. 

Lynch, J. Hal., Chm. Housing Com. 

Civic League, 625 Locust St. 


MISSOURI 
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tLynn, J. D., Sec. Char. Com. Busi- 
ness Men’s League, 510 Locust St. 

tMcClain, Harry R., Asst. Prob. Off. 
Juv. Ct., 2859 Holly Ave. 

Melesa, Dr. Mary H., 4339 Delmar 


tMajor, J. W., Supt. Indus. Sch., 4036 
Virgina Ave. 

*Mallinckrodt, Edward, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. 

tMangold, Geo. B., Asso. Dir. Sch. of 
Soc. Econ., 4002 Lexington Ave. 

tMarsh, Mrs. M. B., Asst. Dir. Neigh- 
borhood Assn., 817 N. 19th St. 

ee + John Lawrence, Chemical 

g. 


Meier, Henry M., 4954 Lindell St. 

Mills, Rev. Chas. 8., Union and Ken- 
sington Aves. 

Mizner, Rev. H. W., 6th and Rutger 

Moore, Mrs. Philip N., 3125 Lafayette 

agel, Chas., 700 Security Bidg. 

Parker, Geo. W., 4474 Westminster PI. 

Perkins, Mrs. Albert L., Mem. Bd. 
Mnegr. Protestant Orph. Home, 
470 Lake Ave. 

Perry, Miss Mary E., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char. and Corr., Buckingham 
Hotel. 

*Peters, F. H., 2236 St. Louis Ave. 

Peters, F. W., St. Louis and Jeffer- 
son Aves. 

Phillips, Miss Bertha, Gen. Sec. Chns. 
Aid. Soc., 1832 Carr St. 

+Platnick, Mark, Immigration and 
Col. Agt., Gould Ry. Lines, 207 
Mo. Pacific Bldg. 

Pollard, Judge Wm. Jefferson, 518 
Whittier St. 

Reber, Miss Mary G., 3630 Delmar 

Renard, Louis, 12th and Washington 

Richards, Miss Nellie, 4464 Maryland 

Richeson, John, Prin. Indus. Sch.; 617 
Dover PI. 

Rumboldt, Miss Charlotte, Sec. Pub. 
Recreation Com., Park Dept. City 
Hall. 

Runge, Mrs. Edward C., Asst. Prob. 
Off. Juv. Ct., 3739 Windsor PI. 
Schlechter, L. E., Supt. Jewish Educ. 

and Char. Assn., 814 Lucas St. 

Scott, Mrs. H. C., Sec. Home for the 
Friendless, 64 Vandeventer Pl. 

Shapleigh, Mrs. John B., Pres. Under 
Age Free Kindergarten Assn., 
4950 Berlin Ave. 

*Shepley, Mrs. John F., 50 Vande- 
venter PI. 

Spencer, Mrs. Susan P., 4457 Wash- 
ington Ave. 

Springer, Mrs. C. R., 2609 S. Grand 
Ave. 

Stahmann, Rev. | ca. a. eae. 
Chns. Home oan: 4427 Margaretta 


Ave. 

*Stevenson, Philo S., 4434 Westmin- 
ster Pl. 

7Stimson, Miss Julia C., Soc. Serv. 
Dept., Washington Univ. Hosp. 
Jefferson Ave. 

Stix, Wm., 10th and Washington Ave. 

Stoner, Mrs. Stanley, Security Bldg. 

Stuyvesant, Mrs. Miriam CG, 433 
indell Blvd. 

Ten Brock, G. H., 717 Locust St. 
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Therry, Dr. Chas. W., Metropolitan 
Bldg. 
Tiffany. “Mrs. Dexter, Bd. of Trus., 


Home of the Friendless, 72 Van- 
deventer Pl. 
Tittmann, Harold H., 5024 Westmin- 
ster Pl. 
Walter, Jacob, 1931 S. Compton St. 
Warren, Dr. B. 8., U. S. Marine Hosp. 


wanes. Jas. A., 523 Odd Fel- 

ows 

Weanesday “Biub, Taylor and West- 
minster Sts 

Weil, Maurice, Mem. Bd. Jewish 
Char., 701 N. lith St. 

tWeiss, Mrs. Minnie D., Exec. Sec. 
Soc. Serv. Bureau, Chns. Hosp. 

+White, C. J., Supt. City Workhouse, 
4200 S. Broadway. 

Williams, Miss Carrie, Instruc. Mul- 


lanphy Playground, 5454 Page Ave. 
Wolff, Mrs. S., 5098 Westminster Pl. 
Wolkewitz, Mrs. Ann E., Matron of 
Mission Free Sch., 369 N. Taylor 
Womans Exchange, 537 N. Grand St. 


MONTANA. 
Rankin, Miss Jeannette, 134 Madison 
St., Missoula. 
NEBRASKA. 


+tBernstein, Mogy., Chf. Prob. Off. 
407 City Hall, Omaha. 
¢Caton, Miss Etta, Agt. for St. Sch. 


= Dep. Chn., 944 H. St., Lin- 

coln. 

+Clark, Rev. A. W., Supt. Child 
Saving Inst., 334 North’ Tast St., 
Omaha. 

*Cloud, Maud E., Dist. Sec. A. C., 
2462 S. 18th St., Omaha. . 

Eaves, Prof. Lucile, Asso. Prof. 
Practical Soc., Univ. of Neb., 
Lincoln. 

+Elsasser, Peter E., 529 S. 27th St., 
Omaha. 

Frimann, Miss Bessie, Asst. Prob. 

Juv. cCt., 407 City Hall, 

Omaha. 

tGrodensky, Helen, Gen. Sec. Asso. 
Jewish Char. 674 Brandeis Bidg., 
Omaha. 

Johnson, Miss Esther A., Asst. Prob. 
Off., 407 City Hall, Omaha. 

tMcAulay, P. 8S., Truant and Prob. 
Off., 328 N. 22nd S§8t., South 
Omaha. 

Omaha Public Library, Omaha. 

+Piper, J. A., Chf. Clerk St. Bd. of 


= and Corr., 1731 D. St., Lin- 
tPorter, Mabel W., 815 S. 30th St., 


Omaha. 
Ruesing, Very Rev. Joseph, Advis. 
Sec. “ — of Char. and Corr., 


West Point. 

+Sigier, Fa L., Supt. Union Gos- 
pel Mission, 106 S. 14th St., 
Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


+tAhern, Wm. J., Sec. Bd. Char. and 
Corr., 69 Franklin St., Concord. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Allen, Mrs. Fannie S., 10 Center St., 


Keene. 

Anderson, Henry W., Trustee St. 
Hosp., Exeter. 

Bancroft, Dr. Chas. P., State Hosp., 
Concord. 

Blodgett, Mrs. I. N., Trust. Orph. 


Home, Franklin. 
Chalmers, Rev. Thomas, 590 Beech 
St., Manchester. 
Chapin, Rev. John A., Tilton. 


Charity Organization Society, City 
Bidg., Concord. 

Clarke, Mrs. Olive Rand, Sec. Bd. 
ae, St. Indus. Sch., Man- 
c 

Felker, Mrs. Mary D., Chm. of 
Health Com. St. Fed., 96 Wake- 
field St., Rochester. 

+Groves, Prof. E. R. Dept. Psych. 
and Soc., New Hampshire Coll, 
Durham. 

New Hampshire Fed. of Women’s 

ubs, Mrs. W. P. Lamprey, Sec., 

163 Court St., Laconia. 

Page, Miss Bertha R., 12 Court S8t., 
Concord. 

ies Lewis W., Prob. Off. Frank- 
n. 

Prescott, Miss Josephine F., 11 Mid- 
dle St., Portsmouth. 

Riedell, Miss Elizabeth, Womens 


Educ. and Indus. Union Boston, 
48 Carpenter St., Manchester. 


Robinson, Tom W., Supt. St. Indus. 
Sch., Manchester. 
Robinson, Mrs. Tom W., St. Indus. 


Sch., Manchester. 

Scott, Henry K. W., Warden St. 
Pris., Concord. 

St. Paul’s Church, Concord. 

Streeter, Mrs. Frank S., Pres. Dist. 
Nurs. Assn., 234 North Main S8t., 


Concord. 
Tibbits, Rev. John Knox, 


274 Pleas- 
ant St., Concord. 
Tufts, Jas. A., Com. on _ Insane, 
Exeter. 


Varick, Mrs. Wm. R., Trus. Pem- 
broke San. for T. B., 1015 Chest- 


nut St., Manchester. 

Wendell, Miss C. R., 176 Central 
Ave., Dover. 

*White, Mrs. Armenia, Capitol St., 


Concord. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Abbott, Augustus W., Agt. Chns. 
Aid Soc., 124 Essex Ave., Orange. 
*Alexander, Mrs. Archibald, Castle 


Point, Hoboken. 
+Association for Prevention and Re- 


lief of Tuberculosis, Miss Emily 
Suydam, Sec., Court House, 
Elizabeth. 

*Atha, Benj., 756 High St., Newark. 

Bailey, Miss Lydia E., 17 Penning- 
ton St., Newark. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Gertrude H., Allen- 


hurst. 
*Blair, Mrs. C. Ledyard, Peopack. 
Bradford, Miss Cornelia, Hd. Wrkr. 
Whittier House, 174 Grand St., 
Jersey City. 
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Button, Miss G. L., 31 2nd Nat’l Bank 
Bldg., Elizabeth. 

+Byers, Joseph P., Comr. of Char. 
and Cor., Trenton. 

+Charity Organization Society, Supt. 
J. B. Gwin, City Hall, Paterson. 

Clark. Samuel, 173 Clinton Ave., 


rk. 
Colie, = M., 776 Broad &t., 


Conover, Mrs. L. H., 1008 Broad 
St., Newark. 

Corson, David B., Dir. Chns. Aid 
Soc., 51 Berkeley Ave., Newark. 
Cushing, Mrs. G. W. B., 50 Munn 

Ave., East Orange. 

*Dawson, Mrs. Henry H., 692 High 
St., Newark. 

*Dennis, Dr. L., 49 Ridge St., Orange. 

+Dodd, Miss Marion E., Glen Ridge. 

*Dyckman, Miss Mary L., 132 Berke- 
ley Ave., Orange. 

Earp, Prof. Edwin L., Dept. Soc., 
Drew Theo. Sem., ‘Madison. 
tEaston, Ernest D., Exec. Sec. Anti- 
= Assn., 40 Clinton St., New- 

ark. 

Ellenbogen, Dr. Edwin K., Dir. 
Pysch. Lab., New Jersey St., Vil- 
lage for Epi., Skillman. 

+Ellis, Jennie Lois, 223 Bartlet Bldg., 
Atlantic City. 

+Elmendorf, Augustine, Sec. Soc. 
Serv. Com. Diocese of Newark, 
145 Arlington Ave., Jersey City. 

tFalk, Miss Zip S., Sec. League for 
Serv., 36 Broad St., Bloomfield. 

Farrand, Wilson, 157 Ralston Ave., 
So. Orange. 

Fetter, Prof. Frank A., Prof. Econ. 
and Finance, Cornell Univ., 
Princeton. 

Foster, Rabbi Solomon, 264 Clinton 
Ave., Newark. 

Garnett, Mary B. P., St. Char. Aid 
Assn., 509 River St., Hoboken. 
tGascoyne, John J., Chf. Prob. Off., 

Court House, Newark. 

+Gilbert, Emily, Dir. Rec. Cent. Pub. 
Sch., Elizabeth. 

Gooch, Mrs. Camille D., Box 337, 
Dunnellen. 

Grant, Miss Christine N., Hd. Wrkr. 
Friendly Vis. Confr., 20 W. Kin- 
ney St., Newark. 

Grish, Miss Anita, Sec. Org. Aid 
Assn. of Jersey City, 622 Hudson 
St., Hoboken. 

Gwinnell, Wm. B., 545 Mt. Prospect 
Ave., Newark. 

Hallowell, Miss Madeline A., St. Inst. 
for F. M. Chn., Vineland. 

—, Jas. S., 1013 Broad St., New- 
ark. 

Hoffman, Frederick L., Prudential 
Life Ins. Co., Newark. 

Jacobson, Mrs. Mary a., Pres. F. V. 
Conf. of A. C., 969 Broad St., 
Newark. 

Johnstone, E. R., Prin. N. J. Trg. 
Sch., Vineland. 

Kinkead,, Mrs. W. L. Mem. C. O. §S., 

315 E. 34th St., Paterson. 


+MacCall, Chas. A., Sec. Child Labor 
Com., 59 Washington Ave., New- 


ark. 
+MacDougall, A. W., Supt. A. C., 13 
Central Ave., Newark. 
bees “cae oa,‘ Miss Fannie, Asst. Sec. 
A. C., 124 Essex Ave., Orange. 
+Mansell, Mrs. Elizabeth V. H., Supt. 
St. Home for Girls, Trenton. 
*Marshall, Mrs. James, Female Char. 
Soc., 65 Lincoln Park, Newark. 
Milne, Mrs. Alexander, Deaconess 
Home, 47 Spruce St., Newark. 
eS Rev. John J., 663 High St., 
ewa 
Monroe, Prof Will S., Prof. Phych. 
St. Normal Sch., Montclair. 
ee Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair. 
Moore, Frank, Supt. Sst. Rfmty. 
Rahway 
Moran, Rev. Thos. J., Catholic Pro- 
tectory, Arlington. 
*Morgan, Wm. Fellowes, Short Hills. 
Mount, James T., Pres. A. C., 24 
Summit St., E. Orange. 
tNewark, Social Settlement Assn., 
. Wrkr., Miss Clara P. Curtiss, 
555 Market St., Newark. 
*O’Connor, Rt. Rev. J. J., Bishop 
of Newark, South Orange. 
Ogden, Miss Esther G., Mem. Exec. 
Com. C. O. §S., 232 S. Broad 8t., 
Elizabeth. 
+Orange Bureau of Associated Char- 
ities, 124 Essex <Ave., Orange, 
Walter W. Whitson, Gen. Sec. 
tPerry, Miss Georgianna, Vis. A. C., 
371 Summit Ave., Newark. 
Phillips, Miss Mabelle C., Exec. Sec. 
- = S., 921 Madison Ave., Plain- 
eld. 


Princeton University Library, Prince- 
ton. 

Reeve, Richard H., Sec. and Treas. 
Cooper Hosp., 700 Cooper S8t., 
Camden. 

Sayer, Miss Lydia E., Gen. Sec. C. 
O. 8., 223 Bartlett Bidg., Atlantic 
City. 

Smallwood, Wm. C., Exec. Sec. T. B. 
Assn., 164 Market St., Newark. 
Smith, Miss E. C., 61 Franklin S8t., 

Morristown. 

*Stevens, Richard, 1 Newark §&8t., 
Hoboken. 

Swartz, Miss N. L., Supt. C. O. &, 
Union Co. Court House, Eliza- 
beth. 

*Tierney, Myles, 51 Newark St., Ho- 
boken. 

Tiffany, Mrs. Dexter, 125 Crescent 
Ave., Plainfield. 

Unity Church, 103 Chestnut St., 
Montclair. 

*VanWinkle, Abraham, 35 Lincoln 
Park, Newark. 

VanWinkle, Mrs. Abraham, 35 Lin- 
coln Park, Newark. 

Weeks, Dr. David F., Supt. St. Vil- 
lage for Epi., Skillman. 

Whitson, W. W., Sec. B. of C., Orange 

Wright, Miss Edna B., 6 Valley View 
Ave., Summit. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
_ Shields, Rev. Harvey M., 


NEW YORK. 


Acker, Mrs. M. M., Hornell. 

Andrews, Constant A., Park Ave., 
White Plains. 

Antoninus, Rev. Sister M., Catholic 
Protectory, Westchester. 

Armstrong, Dr. S. T., Katonah. 

Associated Charities, Miss Mae L. 


Dawson. 


Weller, Gen. Sec., Jamestown. 
Baker, Rev. N. H., West Seneca. 
Baldwin, Jos. C., Jr., Mem. St. Bd. 


Char., Mt. Kisco. 

+Barnabas, Rev. Brother, Supt. Lin- 
ecoln Agri. Sch., Lincolndale. 

Barnet, Miss Etta, "155 Lancaster St., 
Albany. 

Barrows, , a Isabel C., Croton-on- 
Hudson, Honorary Member of the 
National Conference. 

Beaver, Gilbert Addams, 
Height s. 

+Beard, Miss Emma B., Fayetteville. 

—— Fannie, Vol. Wrkr. Soc. 

» 228 Westminster Rd., Roch- 


ns 

tBetz, Miss Lydia E.. Supt. Guild 
for Care of Sick, 396 Madison 
Ave., Albany. 

tBigelow, Mrs. Fannie, United Jew- 
ish Char., 199 Barrington St., 
Rochester. 

Bingham, Dr. Anne T., Res. Phys. 
Trg. Sch. for Girls, "Hudson. 


Yorktown 


Bissell, Mrs. Elmer J., 20 E. Bivd., 
Rochester. 
Bohne, Miss Grace M., Dir. Child 


Study Lab. Schs., 3161 Alexander 
St., Rochester. 

+Breed, Miss Mary I., Gen. Sec. Soc. 
for Co-Op. of Char., Albany. 

+Brick Church Institute, 121 ‘ 
Fitzhugh St., Rochester. W. A. 
McKinnie, Supt. Boys by 

Briggs, Franklin H Supt. Y. Treg. 
Sch. for Boys, Yorktown Heights. 

+tBrown, Geo. R., Supt. Leake and 
Watts Orph. Home, 463 Haw- 
thorne Ave., Yonkers. 

+Brown, Miss Ruth M., 463 Haw- 
thorne Ave., Yonkers. 

+Bruce, Dr. Hortense V., Supt. St. 

. Sch. for Girls, Hudson. 

Burtsell, Rev. Richard L., D. D., 157 

Broadway, Rondout. 


Butler, Miss Mary Marshall, Pres. 
Womans Inst., 263 Palisade Ave., 
Yonkers. 


Button, Dr. Lucius L., Spec. Exam. 
for Backward Chn., Pub. Sch., 
265 Alexander St., Rochester. 

Canton Theological School, Canton. 

Carman, Harry J., Prin. High School, 
Rhinebeck. 


Caryl, Miss Anne F., 1 Sprague Pl. 
Albany. 

+Case. Miss Emma G., Sch. Prin., 
103 a St., Rochester. 

Clark, Mrs. N., Hamilton. 

Clarkson, Mine Annie, Potsdam. 

+Cleveland, Ida T., Hd. of T. B. 
Nurses, 390 Madison Ave., Al- 


bany. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Colgate University Library, Hamil- 
on, 

Connor, Charlotte M., Supt. Rhine- 
beck Hosp., Thompson House, 
Rhinebeck. 


Corbin, Arthur F., Gouverneur. 

Craddock, Miss Lena J., Parole Off., 
St. Trg. Sch. for Girls, Hudson. 

Cuddleback, Miss Caroline M., Gen 


Sec. A. C., 70 Kingston Ave., 
Port Jervis. 
Soc. Serv., 331 S. Warren S8t., 
Syracuse. 


7Cummings, Miss Clara E., Hosp 
Cummins, Alexander Griswold, A. M., 
Litt. D., Poughkeepsie. 
Curtis, Mrs. Anna S., Bard Ave., 
West New Brighton. 
H., Eu- 


Danielson, Miss Florence 
genics Record Office, Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island. 

*Davis, Dr. Katherine Bement, Supt. 
St. Rfmty. for Women, Bedford 


Hills. 
+Dexter, Florence Conant, Dir. Girls 
Club, 1 Madison PI. Albany. 
Elder, Margaret x., Der. A. C., City 


Hall, Jamestown. 
Elson, Geo. W., Transfer Agt., St. 
Bd. Char., Albany. 


Fassett, Mrs. J. Sloat, Pres. Fed. of 


Char., Strathmont, Elmira. 

*Ferguson, Mrs. Julianna A., Box 71, 
Halesite. 

Florence, Sister M., Mt. Magdalen 
Sch. of Indus., Troy 

Folks, Mrs. Homer, 438 Hawthorne 
Ave., Yonkers. 

Ford, Clarence E., Insp., St. Bd. 
Char., Wolcott. 


Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L., Vice-Pres. 
Women’s Educ. and Indus. Union, 
15 Sibley Pl., Rochester. 


George, Wm. R., Supt. Natl. Assn., 
Junior Republic, Freeville. 
+Gillette, Mary H., ‘ — Sa" om 

14 Lackawanna St., Lackawanna. 
tGoler, Dr. Geo. W., Health Officer, 
Rochester. 
tGrannis, Mrs. Florence A., Co 


Supt. for Placing Dep. Chn., 402 
Court House, Syracuse. 
Greene, Miss Mary Amory, 
on-Hudson. 
tHall, Gertrude E., Insp. St. Ba. 
Char., 315 Washington Ave., Al- 


Croton- 


bany. 
t+Hamilton, Miss Jean, Gen. Sec. Natl 
League of Women Wrkrs., Os- 


wego. 

Hand, Hon. Richard L., Com. St. Bd. 

» Elizabethtown. 

tHart, Jos. A., Placing Out Agt., 
Catholic Protectory, Lincolndale. 

tHebberd, Robt. W., Sec. St. Bd. of 
Charities, Albany. 

tHenry, Rev. Brother, Catholic Pro- 
tectory, Westchester. 

Hessberg, Mrs. Albert, Treas. Chns. 
Hosp., 222 Lancaster St., Albany 

*Hill, Dr. R. W., Supt. St. and Alien 
Poor, St. Bd. Char., Albany. 

tHinkley, Mary, Mngr. St. Sch. for 
Girls, Hudson, Eden Hill, Pough- 

keepsie. 


Hirsch, Harry M., Transfer Agt., St. 
Bd. y 

*Hitch, Mrs. Frederic D., Asso. 
Char., 21 Grand St., Newburg. 

Hogan, Hon. John., Com. Sst. Bd. 


tHopkins, Eleanor I., Sch. Nurse, 


Fayetteville. j 
Hubbard, Dr. W. H., 35 Franklin St., 
Auburn. 
Hunn. Herbert J., Insp. St. Bd. Char., 
Albany. 


¢Hutchinson, Stanley H., Asst. Sec. 
Chamber of Commerce, Roches- 


ter. 

IIiman, Paul E., Gen. Sec. A. C., 331 
S. Warren St., Syracuse. 

Irving, Miss Bertha A., 102 Hender- 
son Ave., New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 

Ives, Wellington D., Chf. Clerk St. 
Bd. Char., Albany. 

7Johnson, Chas. H., Supt. Orph. Asy., 
New Scotland and South Lake 
Aves., Albany. 

7Jones, Elsie Voorhees, 4 Meigs St., 
Rochester. 

+Katz, Abram J., Pres. Jewish Orph. 
Asy. Assn. of West New York, 175 
E. Ave., Rochester. 

+Kirk, Wm., Gen. Sec. U. C., 300 Cut- 
ler Bldg., Rochester. 

+Knight, Mrs. Gertrude W., Supt. Co. 
Orph. Asy., 1007 E. Genesee St., 
Syracuse. 

Krackowizer, E. W., Bolton Landing. 

Landsberg, Dr. Max, Soc. Jewish 
Orph. Asy. Assn. of West New 
York, 420 E. Main St., Rochester. 

Lechtrecker, Henry M., Insp. St. Bd. 
Char., Albany. 

tLee, Miss Emma W., Asst. Sec. U. 
C., 300 Cutler Bldg., Rochester. 

tLeSeur, H. H., Field Wrkr. Eugenics 
Section Am. Breeders’ Assn., E 
Main S8t., Batavia. 

Letchworth, Josiah, Glenwood Beach, 
Ensenore. 

TLincoln, Miss Selma E., Vis. Nurse, 
116 Chandler St., Jamestown. 
Markham, Margaret H., T. B. Vis. 

Nurse, 5 Chestnut St., Amster- 


dam. 

*McBurney, C. §., Com. Char., Mu- 
nicipal Bldg., Rochester. 

*McCurdy, Miss M. V., Sec. A. C., 21 
Grand St., Newburgh. 

McGarr, Timothy E., Sec. St. Com. in 
yrs 762 Madison Ave., 
Alba 

McQuire. SR Com. St. Bd. Char., 
Main St., Rochester. 

Meagher, Miss Genevieve, Hd. Nurse 
Rhinebeck Hosp., 145 Downs St., 
Kingston. 

Montgomery, Alice M., Gen. Sec. 
Women’s Educ. and Indus. Union, 

z 106 E. Genesee St., Auburn. 

‘More, Miss Marjorie, 61 Cornell S8t., 
Rochester. 

Moses, Miss Gertrude H., Vis. A. C., 
130 Wells St.. Peekskill. 

Munson, Dr. J. F., Res. Path. Craig 
Col. for Epi., Sonyea. 
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Nevin, Dr. Ethan A., Supt. St. Cus- 
todial Asy., Newark, 

Newbold, Miss Catharine A., Hudson 
River St. Hosp., Poughkeepsie. 
New York State Library, State Capi- 

tol, Albany. 

New York State Probation Commis- 
sion, Arthur W. Towne, Sec., 
Albany. 

tNottingham, H. D., Supt. Poor, 309 
University Pl., Syracuse. 

*tNoyes, Henry T., Jr., Rochester. 

Olcott, Dudley, 9 Ten Broeck St., 

Ibany. 

Osborne, Thos. M., Pres. George Jr. 
Republic, Auburn. 

Peck, Miss Emelyn, Agt. for Dep. 
Chn. St. Char. Aid Assn., 44 Glen- 

wood Blvd., Schenectady. 

Perkins, Mrs. J. H., 272 State St., 
Albany. 

+Peterson, E. A., Dir. Phys. Educ., 
Bd. of Educ., Rochester. 

tPlant, John W., Supt. Boys’ Club, 
222 Harrison St., Syracuse. 

Potts, Jesse W., 342 State St., 
Albany. 

tPratt, Miss Anna B., Sec. Soc. Serv. 
League, Federation Bldg., Elmira. 

Putnam, Miss Emma, Hudson River 
St. Hosp., Poughkeepsie. 

Redmond, Patrick, 807 Arsenal St., 
Watertown. 

Reeder, Rudolph R., Supt. N._ Y. 
Orphanage, Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Reeder, Mrs. Rudolph R., Hastings- 
on-Hudson. 

Ridder, Herman, Com. St. Bd. Char., 
Albany. 

Rosendale, Simon W., Com. St. Bd. 
Char., 57 State St., Albany. 
Rowell, Geo. C., Insp. St. Bd. Char., 

Albany. 

Sahler, Dr. C. O., Kingston. 

+St. Ann’s Home, Peekskill, Miss Anna 
Dowling, Vis. Agt. 

Schmid, Dr. H. E., White Plains. 

Shanahan, Dr. Wm. T., Med. Supt. 
Craig Col. for Epi., Sonyea. 

Shea, Timothy J., Chf. Prob. Off., 206 
N. Clinton S8t., Syracuse. 

Slocum, Miss Isla, Agt. for Dep. Chn., 
St. Char. Aid Assn., Goshen. 

Smith, Miss Florence G., Agt. for 
Dep. Chn. St. Char. Aid Assn., 
Court House, Hudson. 

Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin, Lecturer 
N. Y. Sch. Phil, 7 High St., 
White Plains. 

Spicer, Miss Mollie, Agt. for Dep. 
Chn., St. Char. Ald Assn., Pough- 
keepsie. 

+St. Theresa, Sister, City Hosp, for 
Chn., Ogdensburg. 

Stewart, Miss Elizabeth, Glovers- 
ville. 

tStewart, Mrs. S. V., Supt. Soc. Sett., 
152 Baden S8&t., Rochester. 

Stone, Miss Ruth L, Agt. St. Char. 


Aid Assn., 32 North Broadway, 


Nyack. 


Syracuse Central Library, Syra- 


Cuse. 
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Syracuse St. Inst. for F. M. Chn., 
Syracuse. 

Tenney, Mrs. Ellen L., Statistician 


Bd. Char. and Corr., Albany. 
Thacher, Miss L. Elizabeth, "Clerk st 
Bd. Char. and Corr., The Capitol, 


Albany. 

tTowne, Arthur W., Sec. St. Prob. 
Com,, The Capitol, Albany. 

Von Dohlen, Wm. F., Supt. Orph. 
Pa 1183 Monroe Ave., Roches- 


+ Wallace, Richard W., Supt. Insp. St. 
Bd. Char., 15 S. Main St., Albany. 
Warren, Walter ; a “Montairy, " Troy. 
Wells College Library, Aurora. 
Wiggins, Miss S. Minnie, 135 W. Main 
St., Middletown. 


Wikoff, Seward, Insp. St. Bd. Char., 
Albany. 

Wilkin, Miss Harriet E., Fay- 
etteville. 

Willcox, Prof. Walter F., Cornell 
Univ., 3 S. Ave., Ithaca. 

tZerbe, Fred K., Mngr. Boys’ Club, 
436 E. Jefferson St., Syracuse. 


Brooklyn. 


tAmes, Alice C., Dis. Sec. B. of C., 
303 Putnam Ave. 
tAnderson, Miss Agnes, Supervisor 
Vis. A. I. C. P., 209 Clinton St. 
Bergen, Mrs. Tunis G., 101 Willow St. 
+Bernhelmer, Chas. S., Supt. Hebrew 
Educ. Soc., Pitkin Ave. and Wat- 
Kins St. 
1, Caroline C., Dis. 
B. , 296 New York +. 
‘Gran F "M., Field Sec. P. 
Serv., 273 Quincy St. 
tDavies, Eudora I., Dist. Sec. C. O. 
S., 227 Willoughby Ave. 


Sec. 


. Soc. 


DeSilver, Carll H., 43 Pierrepont St. 
+Dissosway, Sarah T., Dis. Sec. B. of 
, 281 Clermont Ave. 

*Dreier, Miss Katharine S., 6 Mon- 
tague Terrace. 

Dreier, Miss Mary E., Dir. N. Y. 
Working Girls’ Assn., 6 Montague 
Terrace. 

Fennessy, Miss Mary V., Supt. of 
Nurses, Dis. Nurs. Com. B. of C., 
80 Schermerhorn 8t. 

+Germain, E. W., Invest. B. of C., 
69 Schermerhorn St. 

Greely, Antoinette, Bush Terminal Co., 
43d St. 

mua) Miss Florence, Sec. to Dr. H. 

H. Hart, 278 Halsey St. 

tHixon, Jessie M., Supt. A. LC. P., 
104 Livingston st. 

Hoagland, Miss Susan W., Sec. Dept. 
Soc., Brooklyn Inst., 206 Quincy St. 

Hogg, Miss Marion R., 143 Keap St. 

Hynes, Thos. W., Pres. St. V. de P. 
Soc. of Brooklyn, i332 Pacific St. 

Jackson, Theo. F., 260 Broadway. 

Jardine, Miss Edith L., C. O. S., 18 
Hartford Rd. 

, James, Jr., Exec. Sec. Com. 

. B., 69 Schermerhorn St. 

Kaupert, Rev. Geo., 115 Throop Ave. 

Klein, Dr. Louis, Sup. of Lec. Com. 
on Prev. T. B $2 Putnam Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Leitch, Miss Frances E., Woman's 
‘Auxil. St. V. de P. Soc., 4 Court 
Square. 

Lemon, Mrs. Winfield S., Willoughby 
House Sett., 69 8S. Elliott Pi. 
McDonnell, Rt. Rev. cS &. BD. DD, 37 

Clermont Ave. 


+McKinny, Archibald J., Chf. Prob. 
ff., 420 BE. 4th St. 
tMalion, Patrick, Agt. St. V. de P. 


Soc., 1311 Prospect PI. 
{rah Hon. Howard P., City Magis- 
Domestic Rei. Court, 472 


Nichols, Wm. & 69 Schermerhorn 8t. 
La —~ ay Miss Mary W., Vice-Pres 
Assn. for Adv. of Col. Peo- 

oy "246 Fulton St. 


Owens, Jos. E., 189 Montague St. 

*Pouch F. E., 305 Adams St. 

Richardson, Miss Bertha, 86 S. Ox- 
ford St. 

Roome, Miss Anne V., Prob. Off. 
Dom. Rel. Ct., 103 Montague St. 
Riley, Thomas J., Gen. Sec. Bureau 

of Charities. 


Ryder, Lucy F., 184 Franklin St. 

+Schindler, Helen C., Asst. Dist. Sec. 
B. of C., 539 E. 18th St. 

Shiebler, Ng ~ F., Gen. <Agt. R. 

C. Orph. Soc., 4 Court Square. 

{Van cane Heien, Dir. of Music 
Sch. Sett., 185 Henry St. 

Van Nort, Miss Anna B., Hd. Wrkr. 


Willoughby House Sett., 97 Law- 
rence St. 

+Wakeman, Arthur E., Gen. Sec. 
Chns. Aid Soc., 72 Schermerhorn 

*White, Miss Frances E., 2 Plerre- 
pont Pl. 

Whittelsey, Mary E., 110 Ross St. 


Buffalo. 


Albright, J. J., 732 W. Ferry St. 
+Almy, Frederic, Sec. C. O. 8., 19 
Tupper St. 
+Association for the Relief and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis, 411 White 
Bldg., John R. Shillady, Sec. 
Baird, Frank B., 608 Ellicott Sq. 
Ballachery, F. A., 450 Elmwood Ave. 
Bartow, Mrs. Bernard, Sec. Dist. 
Nurs. Assn., 481 Delaware Ave. 
+Beeman, Marcus A., Sec. of Civic In- 


terests, Chamber of Commerce. 
meee Hg 1142 Prudential 


+Brown, ge H., Jr., Sec. Sch. Cen- 
sus Bd., 1 Saybrook Pl. 

Buffalo City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. A. W. Weaver, Pres., 


188 N. Park Ave. 

Buffalo Conference of Charities, 
Mrs, o. A. Plimpton, Pres. 
Buffalo General Hospital, 100 High 
Buffalo Homeopathic Hospital, 74 

Cottage St 


Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters of 
Charity, 1833 Main St. 

Henry Adsit, Rumsey Rd. 

651 Wash- 


ington St. 
Charity Foundation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 835 Front Ave. 


Bull, 
Canisius College Library, 


Rachel M. Studley 
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Charity Organization Society, Fred- 
eric Almy, Sec., 19 Tupper St. 
Children’s Aid Society, 261 Delaware 

Clement, S. M., 737 Delaware Ave. 
aa - Thos. F., Financial Sec. C. O. 
618 Delaware Ave. 

Cocke, Mrs. Thomas F., Sec. of Col- 
lege Creche, 618 Delaware Ave. 
Crane, Mrs. Jas. L., 801 W. Ferry St. 
+Daniels, John, Dir. Buffalo Survey, 

731 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dann, J. C., 500 Elmwood Ave. 
Devine, Mrs. J. P., S. S. Chns. Hosp., 

86 Hodge Ave. 
+Dieckmann, Miss Annetta, Insp. St. 

Bd. Char., 415 Vermont St. 
+Fox, Mrs. Anna B., Asst. Sec. C. O. 

S., 262 Delaware Ave. 

German Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum, 564 Lodge St. 

Gratwick, Mrs., 776 Delaware Ave. 

*Gratwick, W. H., 821 Fidelity Trust 

Bldg. 

Gratwick, Mrs. W. H., Jr., 800 W. 

Ferry St. 

Haines, Mrs. Alfred, 812 Auburn Ave. 

—— Mrs. Wm., 1058 Delaware 
ve. 

Haviland, Miss Mary S., Gen. Sec. 

Chns. Aid Soc., 282 Babcock St. 
Hayes, Edmund, North St. 

Hedstrom, A. E., 308 Ellicott Sq. 
Home for the Friendless, 1500 Main St. 
Horton, Mrs. John Miller, 477 Dela- 

Ware Ave. 
tJessup, Rev. Chas. A., 24 Linwood 
Knowles, Miss Helen S., Asst. Hd. 

Wrkr. Welcome Hall, 404 Seneca 
Mann, Mrs. Elbert B., 339 Elmwood 
Mitchell, Mrs. 8. S., 172 Linwood Ave. 
a G., 61 Erie Co. Bank 


Neighborhood House, Oak and Goodell 
Potter, Mrs. Harriet E., 211 Summer 
Prince, George G., Record Clerk, 
Dept. of Poor, 115 Lancaster Ave. 
Raymond, Rev. A. V. V., 268 North St. 
*Richmond, G. H., 41 Franklin St. 
wee 4 Mrs. D. P., 742 Delaware 
ve. 
7Sanderson, John T. Jr., Asst. Fi- 
nancial Sec. C. O. S., 19 W. Tup- 


per St. 

tSchaefer, Philip G., Mngr. St. Hosp. 
343 Elmwood Ave. 

tSchofield, Dr. Jennie M., Pres. Wheel 
Chair Guild, 199 Hodge Ave. 

tSernoffsky, Dr. Isaac, Asst. Mngr. 
ed. Jewish Char., 889 Broadway. 

Shepard, Miss May L., Dist. Vis. C. 
O. S., 218 Forest Ave. 

Sisson, Herbert S., Supt. of Poor, 241 
Terrace St. 

Smith, T. Guilford, 489 Delaware Ave. 

Spiegel, Mrs. M., 237 Linwood Ave. 

Sprague, Carleton, Pres. Assn. for 
Blind, 810 W. Ferry St. 

Sprague, Henry W., 65 Oakland PI. 
Stainton, Miss Edna, Hd. Wrkr. 
Watson House, 282 Babcock St. 
+Thompson, Ruth E., Asst. Hd. Wrkr. 

Westminster House, 424 Adams St. 
a. Frank E., 307 D. S. Morgan 


Watson House, 282 Babcock St. 
tTWelcome Hall, 404 Seneca St., W. E. 
McLennen, Hd. Wrkr. 
Westminster House, 424 Adams 8t. 
tWiener, Miss Cecil B., Gen. Mner. 
_ Jewish Char., 456 Jefferson 


*tWilcox, Ansley. Pres. C. O. S., 684 
Elicott Sq. 
*+Wilcox, Miss Mabel, Pres. Welcome 
Hall Sett., 1141 Delaware Ave. 
Williams, Miss Martha T., 1226 Main 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Niagara Sq. 

Working Boys’ Home of the Sacred 
Heart, 35 Niagara Sq. 

Young Men’s Christian Assn., 45 W. 
Mohawk St. 


New York City. 


Abbott, Dr. Lyman, Editor, The Out- 
look, 287 Fourth Ave. 

+Adams, Miss Emma L., Sec. Church 
Mission of Help 

Agnew, A. G., 22 William st. 

tAmerican, Miss Sadie, Exec. Sec. 
Council of Jewish Women, 448 
Central Park, W. 

Babbitt, Miss Ellen o. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 105 E. 22d St. 

Babbitt, Miss Hildegard M., Dir. of 
Playground, Union Sett., 237 E. 
104th St. 

Bannard, Otto T., 26 Broad St. 

Barrows, Edward M., Bureau of Soc. 
Research, 105 W. 40th St. 

Beers, Clifford W., 50 Union Sq. 

Bell, Miss Jessie F., 265 Henry St. 

*Benjamin, Eugene 8., 49 Lafayette Pl. 

Bergen, Miss Margaret, Dist. Sec. C. 

. &., 261 W. 62d St. 

Berger, Miss Sophia, Supt. Young 
Women’s Hebrew Assn., 1578 Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Bernstein, Dr. Ludwig B., Supt. 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Orph. Asy., 150th and Broadway. 

Best, Harry, 14 Livingston Pl., Stuy- 
vesant’s Sq. 

*Bijur, hang 160 W. 75th St. 
Birch, Miss Blanche L, Hartley 
House Sett., 413 W. 46th St. 
+Blatchly, Chas. K., Supt. Joint Ap- 
plication Bureau, 105 E. 22d St. 
Bojesen, Miss Johanne, Dist. Sec. C. 

O. §., 118 Lawrence St. 

tBooth, Ballington, Pres. Vol. of Am., 
34 W. 28th St. 

Booth, Miss Mary W., Lincoln Hosp. 
and Home, E. 141st St. and 
Southern Blvd. 

Borg, Sidney C., 20 Nassau St. 
tBoyers, John C., Asst. Sec. Play- 
ground Assn., 1 Madison Ave. 
Brace, C. Loring, Sec. Chns. Aid Soc., 

105 E. 22d St. 

— Miss Lillian, Cc. O. 8., 105 EB. 

2a Sst. 


Braucher, ‘Mrs. Emma A., 9 Livings- 
ton Pl. 

+Braucher, H. S., Sec. Playground 
Assn. of Am., 1 Madison Ave. 

Breed, Rev. Reuben L., Congrega- 
tional Home Mis. Soc., 287 4th 
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Bressler, David M., Gen. Mngr. Indus. 
Removal Office, 174 2d Ave. 
Brooks, Dr. Harlow, City Hospital, 44 


W. 9th St. 

Brown, Miss Anna L., City Sec. Natl. 
Bd. Y. W. C. A., 125 B. 27th St. 
Brown, Miss Eleanor P., Dis. Sec. C. 

O. 8., 136 E. 19th St. 
Bruere, Miss M. M., Sec. Bureau Ad- 
vice rman Cc. O. 8., 105 


ae. Supt. C. O. 
t. 

Asst. Sec. St. 
105 E. 22d St. 
F., C. O. 8., 105 E. 


Russell, Miss Anne S., C. O. S., 105 
E. 22d St. 


+Burritt, 4 
Char. Aid Assn., 

Burrows, Miss 8. 
22a St. 


+Butler, Edmond J., Vice-Pres. St. V. 
de P. Soc., 232 "E. 176th St. 
Butler, Miss Helen C., 550 Park Ave. 
tByington, Miss Margaret F., Asso. 
Sec. C. O. S. Dept. R. S. F., 105 

E. 22d St. 

Cady, Vernon M., Sec. Soc. 
Exchange, 105 E. 22nd St. 

*Canfield, George F., V. Pres. Chns. 
Aid Soc., 49 Wall St. 

Cary, Mrs. Grace C., 
Assn., 1 Madison Ave. 

Childs, Clinton S8., Bur. Soc. 
search, 105 West 40th St. 

*Chisholm, George E., 19 Liberty St. 

Choate, Hon. Joseph H., 60 Wall St. 

Church Mission of Help, Miss Emma 
L. Adams, Sec., 702-37 E. 28th St. 

Chute, Charles L., Agt. Natl. Ch. 
Lab. Com., 105 EB. 22d St. 

Claghorn, Kate Holladay, Registrar 
Tenement House Dept. 44 E. 23d 

¢Clark, Miss Mary V., Asst. Sec. St. 
Char. Aid Soc., 105 E. 22d St. 

t*Cohen, Julius Henry, 15 William St. 

+Colcord, Johanna C., Dist. Sec. C.O. 
S., 557 W. 140th St. 

+Coletti, Umberto M., Exec. Sec. and 
Mnegr. Scy.. for Italian Immi- 
grants, 129 Broad St. 

Committee on Amusement Resources 
of Working Girls, Mrs. Charles H. 
Israels, Chmn., 119 E. 19th St. 

+Crandall, Ella Phillips, Instr. Div. 
Pub. Health Nursing, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia Univ. 

Crimmins, John D., 624 Madison ave. 

~Crowell, Miss F. Elizabeth, Exec. 
Sec. Assn. of T. B. Clinics, 105 
BE. 22a St. 

Culp, Miss Elizabeth, C. O. S., 105 E. 
22a St. 


Cummings, Miss Margaret C., 477 W. 
th St. 
. Catholic 
t. 


Serv. 


Playground 
Re- 


Aid Assn., 105 E. 
Cutting, R. Bayard, Mner. A. I. C. 
32 Nassau St. 
*Cutting, R. Fulton, 32 Nassau St. 
+Cutts, Oliver F., Sec. Students’ Dept. 
Internat’! Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th 
Daly, Joseph F., 54 Wall St. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Deacon, Miss Mary A., Asst. Supt. Co. 
Agencies St. Char. Aid Ass’n, 289 
Fourth Ave. 

Decker, Miss A. M., C. O. S., 105 E. 
22nd St. 

*de Forest, Robert W., Pres. C. O. 
s., Broad St. 

Denison, Miss Elva, Bur. Munic. Re- 
search, 261 — oe 

*Devine, Edward Gen. Sec. C. O. 
8S., 105 E. ated "St. 


Miss Sasnerine M., Sec. to 


n. Agt. A. I. C. P., 108'E. 224 St 
Dinwiddie, Miss Elizabeth M., 105 E. 
22d St. 


Dinwiddie, Emily Wayland, 
Housing, Trinity Ch. 
187 Fulton St. 

*Dodge, Mrs. Arthur M., 563 Park Ave. 

*Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart, 6 E. 49th St. 

*Dodge, Miss Grace H., 262 Madison 

+Doherty, Wm. J., Exec. Sec. Catho- 
lic Home Bureau, 105 E. 22d St. 

7Doty, Miss Madeleine Z., Sec. Chns. 
Court Com., C. O. S., 21 W. 8th St. 

Draper, Mrs. W. K., 121 E. 36th St. 

*Drummond, M. J., 182 Broadway. 

Dunphy, Mrs. M. C., Randall’s Island. 

+Dukas Julius J., Pres. Hebrew Free 
Loan Assn., 108 2d Ave. 

Edlund, R. C., Asst. to Gen. Dir. R 
S. F., 105 E. 22d St. 

Einstein, Mrs. Wm., Chm. Rel. Com., 
United Heb. Char., 121 EB. 57th St. 

+Elwood, Everett S., Asst. Sec. Com 

on Mental Hygiene, St. Char. Aid 

Assn., 105 E. 22d St. 

Robt. E., Dir. League for Polit. 
Educ., 23 W. 44th St. 
Emerson, Mrs. Sarah H., 

End Ave. 

Eschenbrenner, 

Sec. Natl. 


Insp. 
Corporation, 


Ely, 
425 West 


Josephine J., Mem. 
Child Labor Com., 105 
E. 22d St. 


Ewing, Thomas, Jr., Chm. Exec. Com. 
St. Juv. Asy., 67 Wall St. 

Executive Committee Social 
Department, 
E. 42nd St., 
ley, Sec. 

Farley, Most Rev. Cardinal John M., 
D. D., 452 Madison Ave, 

Farrelly, Stephen, 9-15 Park Pl. 
Ferris, Albert Warren, Com. in 
Lunacy, oa Sq. Hotel. 

Fincke, W. 104 E. 74th St. 
Ae lg Thos. P., 751 6th Ave. 
+Flagg, Miss H. G., N. Y. Trust Co. 
Fiexner, Mary, Soc. Serv. Wrkr 
Henry St ¢ Sett., 265 Henry St. 
+Folks, Homer, Sec. St. Char. Aid 
Assn., Pres. St. Prob. Com., 105 
E. 22d St. 
*Ford, James B., 4 E. 43d St. 
Mrs. LL. F, C oO. 8S., 105 E. 
. V., Trus. N. Y. Catholic 
Protectory, = Broome St. 
+Foster, James H., 287 4th Ave. 
*Fox, Hugh F., Pres. Plainfield C. O. 
S., 109 EB. i5th st. 
+Frankel, Lee K., 1 
Freeman, Miss 
to H. 8. 


Service 
Bellevue Hosp., 14 
Miss Mary E. Wad- 


1 Madison Ave. 
Bertha, Private Sec. 
Baucher, 1 Madison Ave. 
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Frissell, A. S., 530 Fifth Ave. 
+Garrett, Miss Laura B., Teacher of 
Sex Hygiene, 156 Sth Ave. 
+Gerardus, Rev. Bro., 50 2d St. 
Gibbs, Miss Winifred S., Dietitian 
and Teacher of Cooking, 105 E. 


22a St. 

+Gilbert, Rev. Chas. K., Exec. Sec. 
Soc. Serv. Com., Diocese of N. Y., 
416 Lafayette St. 

Gillespie, Geo. J., Vice-Pres. Part. 
Coun. St. V. de P., 20 Vesey St. 
*Glenn, John M., Gen. Dir. Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1386 E. 19th “ alee 


M., Mnegr. 
Asso. Dir. 


retener, Miss Pauline, 
es Sch. of inil., 105 W. 40th St. 

{Goidstein, Sidney E., Dir. Soc. Serv., 
Free Synagogue, 36 W. 68th St. 

Goodyear, Miss Caroline, Dis. Sec. C. 
O. 8., 421 W. 57th St. 

Gould, Prof. E. R. L., 15 W. 38th St. 

Gregory, Henry E., N. Y. Juv. Asy., 
25 Liberty St. 

*Griswold, Mrs. Chester, Pres. Help- 
ing Hand Assn., 23 W. 48th St. 

*Guggenheim, Wm., 500 5th Ave. 

Guild, Roy B., Exec. Sec. Men and 
Religion Forward Movement, 124 
E. 28th St. 

Gulick, Dr. Luther H., Director Dept. 
Child Hygiene, R. S. F., 1 Madi- 
son Ave. 

Hall, Rev. Frank O., 4 W. 

+Hall, aves S.. Asso. Dir. C. 0. &., 
Dept. S. F., 289 4th Ave. 

Hall, Geo. “— Sec. Child Labor Com., 
105 E. 23a St. 

Ham, A. H., Dir. of Rem. Loans, R. 8. 
¥., Union Sq. 

Hanmer, Lee F., Asso. Dir. 
Child Hygiene, R. S. F., 
son Ave. 

*Harkness, Edward S&., 

tHart, Hastings 
Child Helping, 


76th St. 


Dept. 
1 Madi- 


26 Broadway. 
H., Dir. Dept. of 

R. 8S. F., 105 E. 
22d St 


jHaughmont, Miss Evelina M., Fin. 
Sec. and Soc. Serv. Wrkr., 160 
Waverly PI. 
tHaynes, Rowland, Field Sec. 
ground Assn., 1 Madison Ave. 
Haynes, Mrs. Rowland, 1 Madison 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
150th St. and Broadway. 
Heinsheimer, A. M., 52 William St. 
Hernsheim, Mrs. Jos., 307 W. 106th St. 
THill, Miss Anna Laura, Vis. and 
Placing Agt., Chns. Aid Soc., 105 
E. 22d St. 
Hine, Lewis W., The Survey, 105 E. 
22d St. 


Holt, Henry, 34 W. 33d St. 

+Hopkins, Miss Adah, Registrar Sch. 
of Phil., 105 E. 224 St. 

Hopkins, Frederick D., 
Char., 287 4th Ave. 

*Hubbard, Thomas H., 60 Wall St. 

tHubbell, Frances E., Dist. Agt. C. 
O. 8., 206 W. Tist St. 

Hubbell, Prof. Geo. A., N. Y. 
for Blind, 289 4th Ave 


Play- 


Insp., St. Bd. 


Assn. 
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Hurrey, Chas. D., Sec. Student Dept. 
International Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 
28th St. 

Hurst, Wm. H., 26 Beaver St. 

tIhider, John, Field Sec. Natl. 
ing Assn., 105 E. 22d St. 

tIngram, Mrs. Helene, Supt. of Rel. 
A. LC. P., 477 Central Park W. 

Jacobi, Dr. A., 19 E. 47th St. 

Jay, Pierre, 40 Wall St. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Edward C., Vis. Bur. 
of A. C. of Newark, 124 E. 28th St. 

tJenkins, F. W., Librarian Sch. of 
Philanthrophy, 105 E. 22d St. 

Jennings, Miss A. B., 48 Park Ave. 

Kahn, Otto H., 8 E. 68th St. 

tKelley, Mrs. Florence, Gen. Sec. Natl. 
Consumers League, 106 E. 19th St. 

tKellogg, Arthur P., Mngr. Editor, 
The Survey, 105 E. 22d St. 

Kellogg, Mrs. Arthur P., 105 E. 22d 

tKellogg, Paul U., Asso. Editor The 
Survey, 105 E. 22d St. 

tKelsey, Helen M., Mngr. Emp. Ex- 
change, 156 5th Ave. 

Kennedy, Dr. Foster, Prof. of Neur- 
ology, Polyclinic, 52 W. 53d St. 
Keppel, Jas. J., Reg. Com. Vol. of 

Am., 34 W. 28th St. 

Kernan, Jos. A., Vice-Pres. Superior 
Council St. V. de P., 51 Chambers 

Kidder, Edward H., 17 Battery Pi. 

Kilham, Dr. Eleanor B., 37 Madison 

Kirchwey, Miss Dorothy B., Asst. in 
Econ. and Soc. Smith College, 
Columbia Univ. 

Kirkbride, Franklin B., 37 Madison 

Knopf, Dr. S. A., Asso. Dir. Health 
Dept., 16 W. 95th St. 

Kunzmann, Frank, 79 W. 101st St. 

Kursheedt, M. A., 302 Broadway. 

tLane, Winthrop D., Staff of Survey, 
105 E. 22d St. 

tLane, 
Invt., 34 St. and Madison Ave. 

tLattimore, Miss Florence L., Asso. 
Dir. Child Helping Dept., R. 8. 
F., 105 E. 22d 8t. 

*Lee, Mrs. Frederic L., Mem. Ex. 
Com. C. O. 8., 125 E. 65th St. 

*Lewisohn, Adolph, 42 Broadway. 

Libbey, Miss Alla, R. 9206, 1 Madison. 

tLindsay, Prof. Samuel McC., Colum- 
bia University. 

Loeb, James, 52 William St. 

Loeb, Prof. Morris, Ph. D., 273 Madi- 
son Ave. 

tLovejoy, Owen R., Gen. Sec. Natl. 
Child Labor Com., 105 E. 22d St. 

*Low, Hon. Seth, E. 64th St. 

tLowenstein, Solomon, Supt. Hebrew 

rph. Asy., Amsterdam Ave. and 
137th St. 

7Lunney, Miss Minnie, Nurse and Vis 
A. I. C. P., 106 EB. 22d St. 

Mabon, Dr. Wm., Supt. Manhattan St. 
Hosp., Ward's Island. 

+Macfarland, Rev. Chas. 8., Sec. Soc. 
Serv. Com. Fed. Council Churches 
of Christ, 215 4th Ave. 

tMcGrath, Winifred E., A. I. C. P., 
105 E. 22d St. 

McKim, John A., 6 E. 74th St. 


Mrs. W. D., Vocational Tre. 
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tMcLean, Francis H., Field Sec. C. O. 
S. Dept., R. S. F., 105 E. 22d St. 
+McLean, Mrs. Francis H., 105 E. = 
+McMahon, Monsignor D. J., D. 
Supt. Catholic Char., 239 E. slut 
McMurtrie, Douglas C., 480 Park Ave. 
Macdonald, Elizabeth D., Hd. Wrkr. 
Soc. Serv. Dept. N. Y. Disp., 145 
Worth St. 
*Macy, V. Everitt, 68 Broad St. 
Macy, Mrs. V. Everitt, 68 Broad St. 
Mann, Frank H., Sec. Com. on Prev. 
T. B. of C. O. S., 105 E. 22d St. 
Marks, Marcus M., 687 Broadway. 
+Marsh, Benj. C., Sec. N. Y. Cong. 


Com., 26 Jones St. 
Marshall, Chas. H., 45 William St. 
Mason, Miss Mary R., Agt. Mothers 
and Babies Wrk., St. Char. Aid 
Assn., 105 E. 22d St. 
Mathews, Miss May, ws Wrkr., 
Hartley House, 413 W. 46th St. 
Hosp. Trg. Sch. for Nurses, 41 E. 
Maxwell, Miss Anna C., Supt. Presby. 
70th St. 
Merrill, Jas. W., Natl. Sec. Vol. of 
Am., 34 W. 28th St. 
Metz, Herman A., Com. of St. Bd. 
of Char. 
*Miller, Dr. G. N., 811 Madison Ave. 
7Miller. Dr. James Alexander, 18 W. 
5ist St. 
Mills, Frederick H., Sales Agt. Prison 
Dept. State of N. Y., 97 Warren 
+Miner, Miss Maude E., Sec. Prob. 
Assn., 19 W. 9th St. 
*Mooney, Rt. Rev. Jos. T., 457 W. 5ist 
Moree, E. A., Dir. Ext. aa _ Char. 
Aid Assn., 105 E. 22a 
*Morgan, Mrs. J. Pierpont, en Madi- 
son Ave. 
Moskowitz, Henry, Hd. Wrkr. Down 
Town Ethical Soc., 216 Madison St. 
er Thos. M., Pres. St. V. de P., 
omulcy, Mrs. M., Ladies Aux. 
Soc. of St. V. , 10 Perry St. 
+Myers, Hiram, Child Hygiene Dept. 
R. S. F., 400 Metropolitan Tower. 


+National Board of Y. W. C. A., 125 
= 27th St., Miss Florence Simms, 
ec 


Nelbach, Geo. J., Asst. Sec. St. Char. 
Aid Assn., 105 E. 22d St. 

+Newdick, Edwin, Asst. Sec. Tene- 
ment Ho. Com., 105 E. 22d St. 

Newman, Miss A. Evelyn, Gen. Sec. 
The Studio Club, 35-37 E. 62d St. 

+New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of Poor, John 4 
Kingsbury, Gen. Agt., 105 E. 22d 

*New York Catholic Protectory, 415 
Broome St. 

New York Public Library, 476 5th Ave. 
North, Rev. Frank Mason, N. Y. City 
Church Extension, 150 5th Ave. 
North, Francis R., Field Sec. Play- 
ground Assn., 1 Madison Ave. 
*O’Donohue, Jos. J., Jr., 101 Front St. 
Ollesheimer, Mrs. H., Hotel Savoy. 
Olmsted, Hon. Willard H., Justice, 

Ct. of Special Sessions, 610 W. 


146th St. 
*Osborn, W. C., 40 E. 36th St. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Parker, Edward Justus, Salvation 
Army, 122 W. 14th St. 

Parker, Grace E. Y., Gen. Sec. N. Y. 
Com. North Am. Civic League for 
Imgt., 127 Madison Ave. 


Dist. Sec 
. O. , 71 E. 125th St. 

Paul, Mrs. G. E., 70 5th Ave. 
tPaulian, Brother, Supt. St. 
Home, 417 Broome St. 
tPayne, C. Q., 82 Beaver St. 
tPerry, Clarence A., Div. of Recre- 

ation, R. S. F., 400 Metropolitan 
Tower. 
tPersons, W. Frank, Supt. C. O. S., 
105 E. 22d St. 
Peters, Rev. J. P., 227 W. 99th St. 
Peterson, Dr. Frederick, 20 W. 50th 
Philbin, Eugene A., 54 William St. 
Pincus, Jos. W., 174 2d Ave. 
Pratt, Edward E., 105 E. 22d St. 
Prest, John B., Supt. Eastern Insp. 
Dist., N. Y. St. Bd. Char., 287 4th 
tPrison Association of New York, O. 
Lewis, Sec., 135 EB. 15th St. 
Rankin, Miss Ada, C. O. S., 105 E. 
22d St. 


Reynolds, Jas. B., 151 Central Park W. 
Rhett, Miss Florence M., St. Char. 
Aid Assn., 122 E. 34th St. 
Rice, Mrs. Wm. B., 17 W. 16th St. 
+Richmond, Miss Mary E., Dir. Char. 
Org., Dept., R. S. F., 105 E. 22d 
Ridder, Victor F., 182 William St. 
Robinson, Mrs. Beverly, 42 West 37th 
Robinson, Geo. B., Pres. N._ Y. 
Catholic Protectory, 415 Broome St. 
*Roosevelt, Miss L. M., 804 5th Ave. 
Rowell, Geo. C., Insp. St. Bd. Char., 
287 4th Ave. 
*Russell Sage Foundation, The, 105 E. 
22a St 


+Patterson, Miss Helen M., 
Cc. O. §S. 


Philips 


Sabsovich, H. L., Gen. Agt. Baron 
de Hirsch Fund, 43 Exchange PI. 

Salant, A. B., 1361 Madison Ave. 

+Salmon, Thos. W., Natl. Com. for 
Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Sq. 

Sanford, Miss Mary R., 90 Grove St. 

+Schieffelin, Wm. Jay, Chm. Citizens’ 
Union, 5 E. 66th St. 

*Schiff, Jacob H., 52 William St. 

*Schiff, Mortimer L., 52 William St. 

+Schoenfeld, Julia, Field Sec. Play- 

und Assn., 1 Madison Ave. 

*Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, 37 Madi- 
son Ave 

Scott, Miss. RB. I., Registrar C. O. S. 
105 E. 22d St. 

*Scrymser, Jas. A.. 66 Broadway. 

Seinfel, Samuel, Mngr. Hebrew Free 
Loan Assn., 108 2d Ave. 

Seligman, Isaac N., 1 S. William St. 

+Seman, Philip L., Asst. Mngr. Indus 
Removal Office, 174 2d Ave. 

Shaw, Albert, Editor Review of Re- 
views. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd, EB. 90th 
St. and E. River. 

Smith, Rev. C. B., 101 E. 69th St. 

Smith, Mrs. Frank S., St. Char. 
Assn., Plaza Hotel. 

Smith, Hon. Stephen, 
Bd, Char., 


Aid 


Vice-Pres. St. 
300 Central Park, W. 


N. Y.—N. 


Solomon, Henry, Pres. Com. 8t. Pris., 
58 E. 65th St. 

Sommerfeld, Miss Rose, Supt. Clara 
de Hirsch Home for Working 
Girls, 225 E. 63d St. 

Spallen, Mrs. Anna M., Supr. Home 
for Foundlings Hosp., 175 E. 68th. 
st. 


Speranza, Gino C., St. In. Com., 40 
Pine St. 


Speyer, James, 257 Madison Ave. 

Stelzle, Rev. Chas., Supt. Bureau Soc. 
Serv., Presby. Churches in Am., 
156 5th Ave. 

Stern, Benj., 32 W. 23d St. 

Stewart, Lispenard, 31 Nassau St. 

7*Stewart, Hon. Wm. R., Pres. St. Bd. 
Char., 31 Nassau St. 

Stimson, Dr. D. M., 28 W. 37th St. 

Strathern, Miss Annie W., Dir. Moth- 
ers’ Helper Home Making Sett., 
518 E. 16th St. 

Strong, Chas. H., Pres. Bd. Mnegrs. 
St. Trg. Sch. for Girls, 123 E. 
78th St. 

*Strong, Geo. A., 43 Wall St. 

y*Sulzberger, Cyrus L., Pres. United 
Hebrew Char., 93 Prince St. 

Swett, Helen, R. S. F., ¥ E. 22d St. 

Tack, Theo. E., Mem. Superior 
Coun. St. V. de P., 112 W. 82d St. 

Taylor, Miss Ruth, Asst. Supt. Chns. 
Agencies, St. Char. Aid Assn., 289 
Fourth Ave. 

¢Terry, Edith B., Natl. Sec. for Im. 
Work, Y. W. C. A., 105 E. 22d St. 

*Thorne, Samuel, 19 Cedar St. 

+Thurston, Henry W., School of 
Philanthropy, 105 E 22nd St. 

Tod, J. Kennedy, 5 Nassau St. 

*Tucker, Frank, Vice-Pres. Prov. 
Loan Soc., 346 4th Ave. 

Ullo, Lorenzo, 415 Broome St. 

VanBlarcom, Miss Carolyn C., Soc. 
Prev. of Blindness, 105 EB. 22d St. 

*VanWagenen, Bleecker, 443 4th Ave. 

Veiller, Lawrence, Sec. Natl. Housing 
Assn., 105 E. 22nd St. 

Veiller, Mrs. Lawrence, 126 E. 22d St. 

Wakefield, Miss E. J., C. O. S., 105 
E. 22nd St. 

Wald, Miss Lillian D., Hd. Res. 
Henry Street Sett., 265 Henry St. 

tWaldman, Morris D., Mgr. United 
Hebrew Char., 356 2nd Ave. 

wr a Ruth, Cc. oF. &, 106 EB. 


TWalton, J. Bernard, Y. M. C. A. 
Sec., 420 W. 119th St. 

*Warburg, Paul M., 52 William St. 

Ward, John Seely, Vice-Pres. A. I. 
. P., 60 E. 8ist St. 

TWatson, Frank D., Staff, Sch. of 
Phil., 105 E. 22nd St. 

Weber, J. J., C. O. S., 105 EB. 22nd. St. 

Webster, Dr. David, Surgeon Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear and “Throat 
Hosp., 308 Madison Ave. 

Weekes, F. Delano, 45 William St. 
Weller, Charles F., Asso. Sec. Play- 
ground Assn., 1 Madison Ave. 
tWest, James E., Chief Scout Exec. 
ye Scouts of America, 200 5th. 

ve. 
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Weihl, Addie, 240 E. 105th St. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Everett P., 735 Park 


Ave. 

*White, Alfred T., 14 Wall St. 

White, Gaylord 8., Hd. Wrkr. Union 
Sett., 237 E. 104th St. 

White, Horace, 18 W. 69th St. 

White, May Langdon, Char. Pub. 
Com., 105 E. 22nd St. 

7jWhitin, E. Stagg, Gen. Sec. Natl. 
Com. Pris. Labor, 27 E. 22nd St. 

+Whitney, Patrick A., 148 E. 20th St. 

TWile, Dr. Ira §S., N. Y. Milk Com., 
230 W. 97th St. 

Williams, Frank B., City Club., 55 
W. 44th St. 

jWilliams, Jos. T., Asst. Sec. Com. 
on Crim. Cts., C. O. S., 105 E. 
22nd St. 

Williams, Mornay, 25 Liberty St. 

Williams, Mrs. Mornay, 25 Liberty 

TWillows, Maurice, Asso. Sec. Natl. 
Assn. for Org. Char., 105 E. 22nd 

Wise, Rabbi Stephen §S., 23 W. 90th 

Witherbee, Frank §., 2 Rector St. 

Woods, Miss Halle D., Asst. Supt. 
Dept. Rel. A. I. C. P., 160 Wav- 
erly Pl. 

Woolston, Howard B., Asst. Prof. 
Polit. Econ., City College, 431 W. 
121st St. 

Worthington, Mrs. Mary Grace, Sch. 
of Phil., 105 E. 22nd St. 

Wright, Henry C., R. 8. F., 105 E 
22nd St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bomar, Rev. Dr. Edward E., Pres. 
Bd. A. C., 203 E. Boulevard St., 
Charlotte. 

Cale, John N., M. E. Orph., Raleigh. 

Cox, Miss Clara I., 211 BE. Green SBSt., 
High Point. 

Denson, Migs Daisy, Sec. St. Bd. 
Char., Raleigh. 

Holman, Miss Lydia, Mountain Vis. 
Nurse, Ledger. 

+Myers, L. B., Gen. Sec. A. C., City 
Hall, Charlotte. 

Rogers, Winston, Oxford Orph. Asy., 
Thomasville. 

tStephenson, Rev. R. 8S., Supt. A. C., 
120 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 

Streeter, Wm. B., Supt. Chns. Home 
Soc., Greensboro. 

Weil, Mrs. S., Pres. Ben. Soc., Golds- 
boro. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Associated Charities, 3. K. Burleson, 
Sec., Grand> Forks. 

— Prof. John M., Dept. S. O. 

St. Univ., University. 

Hall, "Frank, Supt. St. Chns. Home, 
Fargo. 

+Robinson, Grace N., V. N. A. C., 15 
8th St., Fargo. 

Topping, Miss Lillian G., Supt. Flor- 
ence Crittendon Home, 713 13th 
St. S., Fargo. 


.s 
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OHIO. 
+Aler, Ida, 765 Bryden Rd., Colum- 


bus. 
tAllen, Chas. A., Sec. A. C., 231 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton. 
tAllen, Mrs. Mary B., 337 N. Robert 
Bivd., Dayton. 
R. F. D. 


=. Mrs. James, 
No. 2, Huron 

Tiagpett. Roland. w., Judge Juv. and 
Prob. Ct., Dayton. 

+Banker, Dr. D. F., 328 S. Cleveland 
Ave., Canton. 

+Barquet, Eugene B., Mt. Gilead. 

tBeach, Mrs. Lucy E., London, R. F. 


» Sec. C. O. 8S., Central 


+Black, Samuel L., Judge Prob. and 
Juv. Ct., 1000 Bryden Rd., Colum- 


us. 

tTBlackburn, Dr. Emolyn, Florence 
Crittendon Home, 768 N. High 
St., ‘emt 

TBilair, B. H., 210 Silver St., ugnen. 

+Blair, Harvey M., Sec. Y. M. C. A., 
36 S. 3rd St., Columbus. 

oe ae: 


+Bonar, "Wauseon, 
o. 3. 
Miss Eva D., Vis. A. C., 
Broad St., Columbus. 
Marguerite, Vis A. C., 155 
h Ave., Columbus. 
wane Mrs. E. §8., 369 Cleveland 
Ave., Ashland. 
TBrown, Edwin J., Co. Chns. 
Home, Toledo. 
tBrown, Mrs. G. 8., Good Samaritan 
Soc., Barberton. 
tBurton, Rufus C., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., Zanesville. 


+Bowles, 
120 E. 
bees + 5 


Supt. 


+Ca Jacob, Miss Frances, Sup. Nurse 
T. B Work, “—" — a ao 
Lesa my, Chas Sec 
io Com. for Bind: "962 3 Franklin 
Ave., Columbus. 


+Campbell, Miss Marian A. Field 
Sec. St. Com. for Blind, 223 Ful- 
ton St., Columbus. 

{Canaga, 8. W., Pres. Inst. Chas. 
Home, Scio. 

Candy, Robert, 88 N. Ohio Ave., Co- 
lumbus. 

+Carr, Mrs. W. B., A. C., 522 Dayton 
t. 


50 E. Buchtel 


Mrs. Jennie, Vis. A. C., 
Greenwood Ave., Columbus. 
+Christen, Mrs. Leona, Luckey, Wal- 
den Cleveland Heights. 
+Coates, Miss Sara E., Asst. Supt. 
A. C., 120 E. Broad St., Colum- 


bus. 
+Colbert. Roy J., Vis. A. C., 120 E. 
Broad St., Columbus. 
+Cole, C. A., b. Off., Wauseon. 
+Collins, Major Walter, Vol. of Am., 
940 S. Front St., Columbus. 
+Collins, Mrs. W. B., Mem. Advis. 
Com. C. O. 8S., Park St., Akron. 
Coreoran, Miss Elizabeth E., 128 W. 
8rd St., Hamilton. 
+Coulson, A. A., Malta. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


1m. Mrs. Geo. E., #6 W. Ave., 
ja. 


yr 
Crum, Ira H., Trus. Co. Chns. Home, 
1935 Indianola Ave., Columbus. 
Currier, Rev. A. H., Oberlin. 

Darby, Dr. F. H., Supt. Chns. Home 
Soc., 34 W. Ist St., Columbus. 
+Davis, Vinnie P., Mother’s Club, 27 
Brown S8t., Dayton. 
Devol, James S., Trus. Co. Chns. 

Home, Marietta. 
+Dial, Mrs. Martha D., Batavia. 
+Dickey, Gertrude M., Registrar A. C.,,. 
120 E. Broad St., Columbus. 
TDixon, John A., 111 S. Broadway, 
on. 


tDranga, Miss Mary Ogden, 962 
Franklin Ave., Columbus. 

7Dunkley, Mary E., Girl's 
Home, Delaware. 

7Dunn, James, Supt. Fed. 
205 The Colton, Toledo. 

tDunper, Rev. Arthur, 209 Central 
Ave., Dayton. 

7Durling, Mrs. 8S. C., Wadsworth. 

*Dye, Miss Charlotte, Chf. Matron 
Girl’s Indus. Sch., Delaware. 

tEaton, Esther, 398 W. 5th Ave., Co- 
lumbus. 

fEaton, Jeannette, Sec. Woman's Suff. 
Com., 398 W. 5th Ave., Columbus. 

(Bltaroth, Mrs. W. F., Co. Vis., Leb- 
an 

Emerick, E. J., Supt. Inst. for F. M., 
Columbus. 

tEvans, Miss Florence D., Sec-Treas. 
Flower and Fruit Mission, 223 
Arcade Bldg., Dayton. 

tFedlock, Wilfred O., Chm. Co. Bd. 
a is., 1381 Bryden Rd., Colum- 
us. 


Fieser, Jas. L., Supt. Asso. Char., 
126 E. Broad St., Columbus. 
+Finley, Mrs. E. B., Bucyrus. 

Fish, Rufus, Supt. Knoop. Chns. 
ome, Troy. 
+Fordyce, Mrs. E. H., Field Sec. A. 

C., 312 Harrison St., Piqua. 

rote, © Dr. O. O., Supt. St. Hosp., 

ee Miss Sarah C., Co. Bd. Vis., 

Garfield, Mrs. ; .. Hollycroft, 
West Mentor. 

tGerding, Miss Ida J., Soc. Sec. A, C., 
230 S. High St., steubenville. 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, ist Con- 
gregational Church, Columbus. 

tGorham, J. J., Chf Prob. Off., 631 
Acklin Ave., Toledo. 

fGracey, A. L., ‘Trus. Chns. Home, 429 
4th St., Marietta. 

tGray, S., 144 E. Main St., Norwalk. 

7Greenough, Annette E., Vis. Nurse 
Chns. Aid Soc., 404 E. North St. 
Canton. 

*Griswold, Alice A., Painesville. 

tHagerty, Prof. J. E., Dept. Econ 
and Soc., Univ.,° 94 15th Ave., 
Columbus. 

Haig, Rev. James, Columbus. 

tHale, C. O., Ira, Summit Co. 

tHale, Rev. Wm. A., 432 W. 4th St., 
Dayton. 


Indus. 


of Char. 


OHIO 


Hall, Mrs. E. M., 61 W. Williams 
St., Delaware. 

+Hallett, Adelaide E., Sec. Co. Bd. 
Vis., Archbald. 

+Hamrick, Sarah _  6&., Chn. 
Hosp., Columbus. 

*+Hanson, J. M., Gen. Sec. C. O. &., 
102 Front St., Youngstown. 

tHarford, A. Elisworth, Pres. M. E. 
Chns. Home Assn., Worthington. 

Harmon, Hon. Judson, Governor of 
Ohio, Columbus. 

+Hartmann, G. W., 144 S. Fulton St., 
Wauseon. 

tHartrum, F. O., Supt. Co. 
Home, 528 S. Summit St., 
ton. 

+Hathaway, 8S. J., Pres. Chns. Home, 
319 3rd St., Marietta. 

+Hawthorne, D. M., Trus. Co. Chns. 
Home, 901 Steubenville Ave., 
Cambridge. 

tHeeter, David E., Dir. Co. Inf., New 
Court House, "Dayton. 

tHelfrich, Hattie M., Pres. Co. Bd. 
me 202 N. Lisbon St., Carroll- 
on. 

+Henderson, Rev. John A., Dayton. 

Henry, Miss Jessie, Supt. Chns. Home, 
Georgetown. 

+Hoffman, Maude C., Vie. Agt. A. C., 
139 E. Goodale St., Columbus. 

+Holmes, J. D., Agt. St. Bd. Char., 
803 Harrison Bldg., Columbus. 

tHoward, Mrs. Sinai B., Supt. 
Main Chns. Home, Hillsboro. 

Hull, B. F., Sec. Bd. Trus. Chns. 
Home, Mechanicsburg. 

tHuntoon, John W., Hd. Res. Sett. 
House Assn., 118° N. High St., Ak- 
ron. 

tIddings, 
A. 


Supt. 


Chns. 
Day- 


East 


Daniel W., Mem. Bd. Dir. 

. Court House, Dayton. 

tInk, Mrs. Katharine, 69 Marion Ave., 
Mansfield. 

tInstructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation, The, 276 E. State St., 
Columbus, Jennie E. Tuttle, Sec. 

tJaynes, Mrs. Z. P., 13 N. Liberty 
St., Delaware. 

+Kelton, Louise W., Sec. Bd. Co. Vis., 
586 E. Town St., Columbus. 

*Kephart, Rev. Cyrus J., 108 S. 
Perry St., Dayton. 

+Kerman, Chas. H., Supt. Natl. Orph. 
Home, Tiffin. 

+tKimmel, O. P., Supt. 
Eaton. 

King, Dr. Gertrude 8&., M3 Mentor 
Ave., Painesville, 

+King, Harry G., Mem. Bad. 
Chns. Home, Eaton. 

tKnopf, Perry D., Chief of 
Grand Ave., Toledo. 

tLaible, Mrs. Josephine, Matron 
Chns. Home, 143 Benedict St., 
Norwalk. 

+Laird, B. L., Supt. Cleveland Boys’ 
Home. Hudson. 

tLeaders, Glen L., Supt Inf., petence 

+Leander, Elizabeth, Prob. Off., E. 
Mound S8t., Columbus. 

Lewis, a? F. B., Gen, Sec. A. C., 
143 N. Sandusky St., Delaware. 


Chns. Home, 


Trus. 


Police, 
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tLivingston, Mrs. Miriam, Field Off. 
Girl’s Indus. Home, Delaware. 

+Lohman, Rev. A. G., Mem. Bd. St. 
Char., 324 Henry St., Crestline. 

tLong, Bryon R., Eduwe. and Finance 
Sec. A. C., 120 Broad 8t., Colum- 


bus. 

tLytle, O. E., Akron. 

*+McCluer, Mrs. Gertrude, Asst. Sec. 
Humane Soc., 1104 Conover Bldg., 
Dayton. 

tMcCray, W. W. Ss 

+McFadden, H. Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., 418 NO “4th St., Steuben- 
ville. 

*+McGurk, Rev. Daniel, 333 N. Bivd., 
Dayton. 

+Mclivaine, Mrs. F. W., Sec. Loraine 

Lorraine. 


. Prof. 
83 16th 


Sisterhood, 216 9th St., 
+McKenzie, Prof. y= Asst 
Econ. and Soc. 8t. Univ., 

Ave., Columbus. 
— s 


Miss Jeannette, Grove 
ty 
}MacMullin, pease M., Hd. Wrkr. T. 
B. Soc., 34 E. Rich St., Columbus. 
*+McShane, John, Prob. Off., 719 
Avondale St., E. Liverpool. 
+Maerker, A. E. H., 504 W. Washing- 
ton St., Napoleon. 
;Maguire, Kate H., Asst. to Sec. Fed. 
Char., 3024 Detroit Ave., Toledo. 
Mae — e arate, Minnie M 
arietta. 
a... Uehiriothe M., Vis. Agt. A. 
C., 120 E. Broad St., Columbus. 
+Martin, Miss. Margaret, Clerk Bd. 
St. Char., 1010 Hartman Blidg., 
Columbus. 


+Mayerson, H., Supt. Fed. Jewish 
Char., 49 Louis Blk., Dayton. 

+Meese, Rev. D. J. Chaplain Rfnty., 
Mansfield. 

+Metcalf, Paul H., 
Mission, 330 E. 
Youngstown. 

*Milar, Mrs. W. W., Mothers’ League, 
62 Adolph Ave., Akron 

*Millikin, Mrs. C. W., 396 E. Market 


St., ron. 
R aghes R., 307 High St., 


Pastor Christ's 
Boardman S&8t., 


Ak 
PMilliiken, 


+Mitehell,” "Henry 8., 
Soc., 15 State St., 

*Mosher, R. F., 
Cardington, 

Mosler, Wm., Hamilton. 

Murray, Virginia M., Chf,. Prob. Off., 
50 E. Mount St., Columbus. 

tOpes. Mrs. Apollo, ‘Prob. Off., 224 N. 

d St., New Philadelphia. 

ecunanen: Ethel E., V. N. A. of 
Cleveland, 8 E. Elm St., Norwalk. 

+Parrott, Frances, Editor Oakwood 
Village Record, R. F. D. No. 12, 
Dayton. 

+Paterson, Robert G., Exec. Sec. Ohio 
Soc. Prev. of T. f * 91 E. Desh- 
ler Ave., Columbus. 

+Patteson, Mrs. 8S. Louise, Official 
Reporter of N. C. of C. and C., 
Waldheim, Cleveland Heights, 

ala Mrs. Nola, 86 Jones St., Day- 


Plate” “Rutherford H., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char., 414 E. Broad St., Columbus. 


Pres. Humane 
Norwalk. 
Blind Commission, 
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tPlatt, Mrs. Rutherford H., Mem. Bd. 
Mnegr. D. V. N., Assn., 414 E. 

Broad St., Columbus. 

tPond, Rev. C. N., Northern Sec. 
Indus. Mission Assn., 199 W. Col- 
lege St., Oberlin. 

(Powell, Mrs. H. M., Sec. Col, Fem. 
Ben. Soc., 105 Hamilton Ave., Co- 


lumbus. 

tPowell, Mrs. Thos. E., Chm. Home 
Imp. Com. Soc. for Prev. of T. B., 
518 E. Broad St., Columbus. 

tPray, Mildred, Clerk Ba. of St. Char., 
Columbus. 

tProphet, H. S., Pres. Asso. Char., 414 
W. North St., Lima, 

tRackle, Miss Cora B., Gen. Sec. C. O. 
S., 719 Summit St., Canton. 

Radley, Miss Belle F., Gen. Sec. C. O. 
8S., 37 E, Fairview Ave., Hamilton. 

tRaymond, Stockton, Godman Guild, 
61 W. 3rd Ave., Columbus. 

tReams, Evangeline, Field Sec. 
Friends Rescue Home, 73 N. Har- 
ris Ave, Columbus. 

Reese, Rev. Theodore T., Rector Trin- 
ity Church, 85 Jefferson Ave., Co- 
lumbus. 

Reynolds, L. D., Dayton. 

+Reynolds, Dr. R. H., Greenwich. 

tRiddle, E. R., Supt. _, Lisbon. 

TRiese, Josephine | upt. Dist. 
Nurs. Assn., 1112 Senden St., To- 


ledo. 
tRunyan, Maie, Parole Off. Girls’ 
Indus. Home, Delaware. 
eee. a John P., 130 Sunset Ave., 
+Sapp, "ae. CZ, 


552 Wapash Ave., 
roe we 


Vis., 731 "N. 
Bucyrus. 
tSeibert, Mrs. Katharine A., Gen. 
Supt. Ohio Crittenton League, 1640 
Mt. Vernon Ave., Columbus. 
anon Edgar, Trus. Co. Chns, Home, 
or. Jefferson and Vine Sts., Mc- 


Conneevee. 

tShirer, H. H., Sec. St. Bd. Char., 
1016 Hartman Bide. Columbus. 

Shu x $t. Bd. Char., 
tate eT y~ RR, 

tSimon, Miss Sarah J., Matron Chns. 
— N. Sandusky St., Dela- 


, Mrs. J. W., Hd. Res. West 
"Soc. Sett. . 511 W. Broad 8t., 


Miss Lula, Vis. Nurse 
Flower and Fruit Mission, 1127 
Wyoming St., Dayton. 
tSonedecker, Miss Annas F., Asst. 
Sec. C. O. S., 102 E. Front St., 
Youngstown. 
tStandish, G. W., Supt. Inf., Urbana. 
tStern, Miss Mary, Pres. Co.’ Bd. Vis., 
203 W. Lake St., Canton. 
{eherene, a Supt. Inf., Van Wert. 
+Stoutt H., Trus. O rph, Home, 
130 NY Water 8t., Uhrickaville. 


+*Switzer, J. M., 27 Cambridge Ave., 
Dayton. 


Sandusky Ave., 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


{Thayer, Mrs. H. S., Sec. Consum- 
ers zaongren, 2904 Tuscarawas St., 


Canton. 

}Tillotson, = i Se Se a OA 
College St., Oberlin. 

tTressel, Walter E., 710 Garrison St., 
Fremont. 

TVincent, Mrs. Elizabeth P., Supt. 
gang Sett. Assn., 1303 Broadway, 


——_ Judge, J. R., City Hall, Ak- 


tVignos, Miss Blanche, St. Bd. 
omen Vis., 


1023 W. Tuscarawas 
Miami 
Oxford. 
tWalker, 1 Dr. Della M., 64 Broadway, 
Washington 
Pi 


Soc. 


Township Trustees, 
qua. 

Weaver, Dr. Elizabeth M., 165 E. 
Market St., Akron, 

+tWestwood, Rev. Horace, Sec. 
Coun. Soc, Agencies, 
sington Ave., + oe 

+Wheeler, James Res. God- 
man Guild ae “6s Goodale St., 


Columbus. 
TWiant, Mrs. C. T., Sec. Co. Bd. Vis., 

Marion. 
Chns. 


218 S. State St., 
Williams, Theodore, Pres. 
Home, 57 E. Main St., N 

tWilson, Anna E., Prob. 
Chestnut St., 
Dr. Mary 
Girl’s Indus. Home, Delaware. 
+Wilson, Mrs, Mary roctor, Mem. 
St. Bd. Lady Vis.. saneeee. oe 


Cent. 
1321 Ken- 


t. 
tWilson, Rev. Maurice E,, D 
St., Dayton. 
. — nf., Tiffin, 
P. C., Supt. of Schools, Na- 


poleon. 
Zerbe, F. H., 
Sandusky. 


Trus. Chns. Home, 


Cincinnatl. 


Allison, James, 2769 Erie Ave. 

*biock, Abe, 810 Main St. 

tBerlinsky, Garfield A., Supt. Fed. 
Jewish Char., Union and Harvey 
Aves., Avondale. 

tBoswell, Miss M. Louise, Asst, Dir. 
Schmidlapp Bureau, The Somer- 


set. 
tBogen, Boris D., Supt. United Jewish 
har., 940 Chateau Ave. 
Campbell, M. Edith, Dir. Schmidlapp 
mu for Women and Girls, 200 
Union Trust Bldg. 
Cavanaugh, Hugh, Sec. Natl. Fed. 
Remedial Loans, 514 Main St. 
tClopper, E. + Supt. House of 
efuge, 3300 Colerain Ave. 
Cohen, Alfred M., 34 and Walnut Sts. 
7Crouse, Meigs Vv. Supt. Chns. Home, 
312 W. 9th St. 
+tEdmonds, T. a Acting Sec. Asso. 
Char., 304 Broadway. 
+Edwards, Rev. H., Boyd, 318 EB. 4th 
*Emery, Mrs. Thos. J., Walnut Hills. 
Fleischmann, Julius, 4th and Plum 
ve 
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ox, George, 31 E. 4th St. 

Frieberg, J. Walter, 216 E. Front St. 
*Frieberg, Maurice J. 

Friedlander, J. A., 678 Gholson Ave. 
Gamble, James-N., 1430 Union Trust 


g. 

+Geier, Dr. Otto P., Supt. Dept. of C. 
and C., 1609 McMillan St. 

+Gordon, Spencer R., Asst. Chf. Prob. 
Off., 501 E. 3d St. 
Hall, Miss Anne §8., 2926 Vaughn St. 
jHarris, W. A., Asst. Treas. Y. M. C. 
A., 7th Ave. and Walnut St. 
Hartzell, Rev. J. L., Asst. Min. 
Presb. Ch. of the Covenant, 8th 
and Elm S8ts. 

*Heinsheimer, Edward L., 326 Walnut 

+Heitzman, Matilde, Vis. A, C., 304 
Broadway. 

tHelbert, Miss Sarah B., Sch. Instruc- 
tor of Anti-T. B. League, 209 W. 
12th St. 

Isaacs, Mrs. United Jewish 
Charities, 3 W. Pearl St. 

tJohnson, J. E., Munro Hotel. 

*Jonap, Henry, Race St. 

*Kyhn, Robert, 1020 Sycamore St. 

Levi, Louis S., 523 Prospect Pl. 

*Levy, Harry M.. 309 Traction Bldg. 

+Litzel, Miss Louisa, 1029 Wesley Ave. 

Longman, R. A., Vis. Chns. Home, 
312 W. 9th St. 

me E., 511 Union Trust 


g. 

Mack, Millard W., 504 Traction Bldg. 

*Magnus, Jos. A., 121 E. 8th St. 

tMann, Miss Annette, Prob. Off., 
256 Ehrman Ave., Avondale. 

jMarks, Louis D., 15 E. 8rd St. 

TNorton, Wm. J., Bur. of Munic. Re- 
search, 804 Neave Bldg. 

t*Ohio Humane Soc., Oscar A. Trouns- 
tine, Sec. and Treas., 24 E. 9th St. 

Osttinger, Myer, 8th and Walnut Sts. 

Particular Council St. Vincent de 
Paul Soc., Ingalls Bldg. 

Phillipson, Rev. David, 3947 Beech- 
wood Ave., Rose Hill. 

*Pritz, Carl, 909 Sycamore St. 

*7Pritz, Sidney E., Pres. United Jew- 
ish Char., 909 Sycamore St. 

Riley, Rev. Lester L., 2911 Urwiler 
Ave., Westwood. 

TRoberts, Miss Abbie. Supt. V. N. A., 
220 W. 7th Ave. 

jSaslavsky, Ella, Jewish Sett., 415 
Clinton St. 

Scarborough, J. V. B., Mem. Bd. St. 
Char. 

Schwab, A. G., 31 E. 4th Ave. 

*tSenior, Max, Dir. United Jewish 

_.., char., Mitchell Bldg. 

7Silvester, John. Sec. Juv. 

* Assn., 854 Fairmount Ave. 

Small, Hon. Scott, Dir. Safety, City 
Bidg. 


Moses, 


Protec. 


Strauss, Mrs. Laura, 3470 Knott St., 
Avondale. 
Thayer, Rev. Geo. A., 304 Oak St.” 
tThompson, Mary C., Supt. Orph. 
F Asy., Wellington Pl., Mt. Auburn. 
‘Todd, Robt. E., Housing  Inves. 
2 Munic. Research, Sayler Park. 
'Trounstine, Helen §., Sec. Juv. Pro. 
a 782 Clinton Springs Ave 
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+Tyler, Rev. Samuel, 2239 Frances 
Lane, Walnut Hills. 

7+Watts, Shelley D., Asst. Sec. A. C., 
304 Broadway. 

TWhite, J. O., Hd. Wrkr. Union 
Bethel Sett., 501 E. 3d St. 

+Wilson, Miss Mary Blythe, Hosp. 
Soc. Serv. Assn., City Hosp. 

*Winkler, Eli, 804 Ist Natl, Bank. 

Withrow, Samuel P., Supt. Anti-T. 
B. Soc., 1220 Yarmouth Ave. 

+Woolley, Helen Thompson, Dir. Voc. 
Bur., 343 Bryant St. 

Zenner, Dr. Philip, Glenn Bldg. 

Zepin, George, 724 W. 6th St. 


Cleveland. 


+Abbey, Mrs. R. E., 3226 W. 14th St. 

+Abbott, Frank E., 5606 Euclid Ave. 

+Abbott, Gardner, Sec. Babies Disp., 
1311 Schofield Bldg. 

y+Acklin, Mrs. E. P., Vis. Agt. A. C., 
1863 W. 45th St. 

+Adams, Almeda C., Teacher in Setts., 
408 Bangor Bldg. 

jAdams, E. E., Clifton Park, Lake- 


wood. 

+Addams, Hon. Geo. 8., Judge Juv. 
Ct., Court House. 

+Akers, Wm. J., Forest City House 

+Ansman, Miss J. M., Sch. Prin., 9504 
Miles Ave. 

+Anthony, Rev. Robt. W., 741 Park- 
wood Drive. 
Associated Charities, Jas. F. Jackson, 
Sec., 501 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
+Babcgock, Arthur G., 7114 Melrose 
+Bailey, Miss Vera J., Friendly Vis. A, 
C., 13540 Detroit Ave. 

+Baker, E. M., Sec. Fed. of Jewish 
Char., 2717 Cornell Rd. 

ag “oy Arthur D., 1029 Garfield 


Bldg. 

+Baldwin, Reba W., V. N. A. Anti- 
T. B. League, Babies Disp., Lake 
Shore Bivd. 

+Bardows, Helen C., 5 Rosalind Ave. 


+Barnes, 
Nurse, 
8ist St. 

{Bartholomew, 
Fresh Air 
Rd 


Gertrude L., Soc. 
Lakeside Hosp., 


Serv. 
1871 E. 


F. L., Matron Chns. 
Camp, 11007 Buckeye 


+Bartholomew, G. A., Supt. Chns. 
Fresh Air Camp, 11007 Buckeye 


Rd. 

*Bassett, Mrs. E. S., 2612 Prospect 

+Baxter, Edwin, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

+Bell, Miss Constance I. Agt. A. C., 
6017 Thackery Ave. 

+Bellamy, Geo. A., Hd. Wrkr, Hiram 
House, 2723 Orange Ave. 

*Bennett, J. Cora, Chem. Dept. E. H. 
Sch., 12444 Cedar Rd. 


+Black, Mrs. Morris A., 1864 E. 89th 
*+Blair, Will P., 830 Engineers’ Bidg. 


em eee: Cc. C., Pres. A. C., 704 Hickox 


ldg. 

+Blossom, Mrs. Dudley 8., Trus. Rain- 
bow Cottage, 2121 Euclid Ave. 

+Brainard, Miss Annie M., 2041 Adel- 
bert Rd. 

+Bradley, Rev. Dan F., D. D., 2905 
W. 14th St. 
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tBrittin, Mrs. Emma §S., Mngr. Wel- 
fare Dept., Joseph and Feiss Co., 
11606 Clifton Blvd. 
Jos., Bus. Dir. Home 

Family, 9204 Buckeye Rd. 

rs. C. A., Jr., Treas. Sun- 

ete, 


olia Drive. 
e..» a 2036 E. 100th 
Elizabeth F., 2727 


. Henry Seymour, 63 
Allendale Ave. 
+tBrunner, Wm. Evans, Ex. Com. Soc 
for Blind, 515 New England Bldg. 
+Buckwell, E. G., 1242 E. 49th St. 
TBullis, Jeanette, Educ. Bur. for Y. 
W. C. A., Prospect and E. 18th St. 
+Burgess, ‘Ann: 3611 Prospect Ave. 
TBurton, Rev. C. E., Chm. Soc. Bet- 
oy Com. Fed. Churches, 2023 
E. 96th 8 
TBushnell, Mrs. pavers, _ in Med. 
Char., 1900 EB. 8ist S 
+Cadwaliader, Starr, isaa” E. 116th St. 
tCampbell, Anna M., Ind. Sec. Y. W. 
Cc. A., 7612 LaGrange ‘. 
tClark, Mrs. Harold N. A., 
1899 E. 82nd St. 
¢Central Friendly Inn., The, Herbert 
L. Davis, Hd. Wrkr., 522 Central 
+Chadsey, Miss Mildred, City Hall. 
7Champney, Mrs. Wm. P., 2190 
40th St. 
tClarke, R. H., 3602 Euclid Ave. 
Leer +g Dr. Clara K., 3704 Prospect 
ve. 
+Cooke, Mildred S., 1756 E. 90th St. 
tCooley, Rev. Harris R., Dir. Char. 
and Cor., 1821 E. 89th St. 
tCosgrove, Margaret, Supt, St. Jo- 
seph Orph. aay. 6431 Woodland 
tCowles, Mrs. W. 11312 Euclid Ave. 
ree Coeveene xi, 1378 W. Clifton 
vd. 
+Crowell, Mrs. Robt. H., Vice-Pres. 
Rainbow Cottage, 2345 Euclid 
Heights Blvd. 
+Cummer, Mrs. J. W., 1950 E. 79th St. 
Cummins, Helen, 1684 W. 38th st. 
tCulbertson, A. D., Parole Off. H. of 
orr. 
+Cutter, = Annie S., Pub. Library, 
2040 E. 79th =. 
+Cutler, Prof. J. Dept. Soc. West- 
ern Reserve itv 
tDascomb, Rev, H. N., 4702 Franklin 
+De Vis, Mrs. Annie “‘& , Jae. a 
2100 E. 40th St. 
Sch. Prin., 9503 


tDonaldson, E., Deaconess 
Home, 1904 Woodland Ave., 8. E. 

+tDrysdale, Dr. H. H., Mem. Bd. St. 
Char., 2071 E. 81st St. 

+Dutton, Dr. C. F., 4816 Franklin Ave. 

Du Pont, Zara, 1814 B. 89th St. 

exer. Mrs. E. P., Dist. Agt. A. 
C., 2958 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland 


hts. 
Miss Anna M., 1936 E. 


+Edwards, 
107th St. 

tEells, Howard P., Treas. Humane 
Soc., 4 New Engiand Bldg. 

+Eisenman, Chas., Pres. Fed, Jewish 
Chr., 1029 Citizens Bldg. 

tEngel, Mrs. Ansta W., 1720 E. 116th 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


+Fanning, Mrs. M. A., 1942 E. 8st St. 
Feiss, Paul L., Chm. Housing Com. 
Chamber of Commerce, 632 St. 


Clair Ave, 
tFels, G. Leonard, Mem. Sec. Y. M. 
+Fewsmith, Rev. Livingston, 2259 E. 
89th St. 
First 5 i Church, Euclid Ave. 


and 82nd 
+Fischer, i Vis. Nurse, 2257 
97th St. 
+Fish, Miss Josephine L., Rep. Wom- 
en’s and Chns. Free Med. Disp., 
2207 ss Bldg. 
+Fish, W. B., 10601 Ashbury Ave. 
+Fisher, Rev. John F., D. D., Supt. 
Chns. Aid Soc., 10427 Detroit St. 
tFoote, Mrs. Edward A., Bratenahl, 
Lake Shore Blvd. 
tFord, Dr. C. E., Sec. Bd. of Health, 
2176 EB. 84th St. 
wees, Eugene C., Supt. A. C., 501 
‘Clair Ave., N. E. 
tFostur, Rose M., V. N. A., 8810 
- Cedar Ave 
tFox, Dr. J. om City Hosp., 
ton Rd. 
‘eeemen: Elizabeth A., Vis. Agt. A. 
C., 5810 Ellen Ave, 
tFrinsdorf, Miss Emma, Supt. Martha 
House, 2234 E. 46th St. 
tFriederich, Dr. Martin, Health Of- 
ficer, 3226 W. 14th ‘St. 
+Furay, John B., St. Ignatius College. 
tGaiser, Miss Fredrika, Supt. of 
Nurses, St. 6606 
Carnegie Ave. 
tGalloway, Emma F., Ind. Sec. Y. W. 
C. A., 9006 Euclid Ave. 
tGarfield, Hon. James R., Sec. Hu- 
mane Soc., 1029 Garfield Bldg. 
7Garvin, Thos. W., Dir, Boy’s and 
Men’s Wrk., Hiram House, 2723 
Orange St. 
TGehlke, C. E., Inst. in Soc. Western 
Reserve Univ., 1604 Mentor Ave. 
?Gerrish, Miss Martha A., Dist. Vis. 
A. C., 8116 Hough Ave. 
+Gerstenberger, Dr. H, J., Med. Dir. 
Babies Disp., 2500 E. 35th St. 
a Dr. Helen Marshall, 810 
w England Bldg. 
iGledwin Mary E., Supt. 
City ‘Hosp. 
. EF, H., Lake and Ave. 


Scran- 


Luke’s Hosp., 


of Nurses, 


d. 
Esther M., Prob. Off. Juv. 


Ct., 7010 Franklin Ave. 
¢Greenlund, W. A., Trus. A. C., 
16725 Clifton Bivd. 
tGries, Rabbi Moses J., Pres. Counc. 
Educ, Alliance, 2045 E. 93rd St. 
Mrs. Mathilde 8., Teacher, 
1549 EB. 86th St. 
tHaley, Rev. ba J., Mayfield Rd. 


and E. 1 
tHall, mapeee, A. 
501 St. Clair Ave., N. 
tHamir Madeleine, 7301 Sia Ave. 
tHanson, Miss Louisa A., Agt. A. C., 

3290 E. 55th St. 
tHarvey, P. W., 2199 E. 40th St. 
tHaseltine, Miss Orae B., Dist. Vis. 
A. C., 1168 Ansel Rd. 


Miss 5 beng E., 
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+Hatch, Mrs. H. R., Bd of Mngrs., 
Protestant 


Orph. Asy., 8415 
Euclid Ave. 


#Hayes, Mrs. Nora, 11434 Euclid Ave. 

tHenry, E. J., Supt. Protestant Orph. 
Asy., 5000 "St. Clair Ave. 

+Herrick, Dr. 112 Len- 
nox Bid 

+Hibben, Mis Elizabeth, Vis. Day 
Nurs. and Free K. G. Assn., 1953 
E. 70th St. 

tHill, Mrs. Claribel G., 1951 E. 66th St. 

tHilliard, Miss Laura, 2308 Prospect 

tHine, Mrs. Chas. P., Trus. Rainbow 
Cottage, 1837 BE. 65th St. 

aay tar: ag Miss Lula A., Vis. Agt, 

A, C., 7904 Franklin Ave. 
tHogle, Thira C., 


Frederick C., 


Supt. Huron Rd. 

Hosp. 

Holy Cross House, Home for Crip- 
pled Children, 5609 Whittier Ave. 

tHood, Mrs. A. C., Chns. Fresh Air 
Camp, 7404 Euclid Ave. 

tHood, Helen C., Chm, Babies Disp. 
and Hosp., 1929 E. 75th St. 

Meat Mrs. Robt, L., Lake 


tIrwin, B. Be Supt. 
Blind, Public 
49th St. 


Shore 


Classes for 
Schools, 2228 E. 


tJackson, Jas. F., Director, A. C., 501 
St. Clair ‘Ave., N. E. 
+Jennings, John G., Trus. and Treas. 
Janet Home for Friendless Chn., 
2346 W. 14th St. 
Jewish Infant Orphans’ 
th St. 


Home, 2200 


tJohnson, Miss Matilda L., Supt. V. 
N. 501 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
tJones, ‘Myrta L., 3942 Prospect Ave. 
tJoseph, Mrs. I., 1827 HK. 82nd St. 
jJoseph, Mrs. Siegmund, Council of 
Jewish Women, 1927 E. 93rd St. 


jJungermann, Miss Emilie, 3282 E. 
55th St. 
*jKamerer, Margaret, 


, ee i, ee 
511 St. Clair Ave. 
*Keffer, Bertha, 1953 E. 59th St. 
tKelly, C. M., Mngr. Workingman’s 
Coll. Loan Co., 286 The Arcade. 
*Kennedy, Miss Katharine, Registrar 
A. C., 501 St. Clair Ave., N 

tKenney, Wm. A., Hosp. Soc, Serv., 
3166 E. 98rd St. 

tKerruish, Helen, Friendly Vis. A. 
C., 3812 Euclid Ave. 

tKerruish, S. Q., 1011 Soc. for Sav. 
Bldg. 

+Kimball, Maude L., 7211 Carnegie 

TKing, Philip C., Vis. Agt. A. C., 501 
St. Clair Ave., N. E. 

1inigat, Major J. H., Vol. of America, 
212 St. Clair ‘Ave., N. W. 

jKosbab, Miss Hedwig A. F., East 
End Neighborhood House, 2181 E. 


9505 


Z .. 6914 Woodland 
+Laird, Mrs. Ada E., 4614 Franklin 
+Lamb, Carrie E., Matron Trg. Home 
for Girls, 3207 Franklin Ave. 
tLambert, Jessie, Nurse Lakeside 
Hosp., 1984 E. 116th St. 


How ard A., Steinway 
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tLeBland, C. Hubert, Dir. Catholic 
Charities, 501 Ane Bidg. 

tLewis, Mrs. .. 71913 Carnegie 

+Lewis, Robert E., “ Sec. Y. M. 


CG. A. 

tLewis, T. L., Chf. Prob. Off., 10826 
Churchill Ave. 

+Libby, Miss Gracia , 1416 Sist St. 

TLiet, Harriet L., Supt, of Baby V. 
N., Babies Disp. 2560 E. 35th. St. 

Lower, Mrs. W. E., 6810 — Ave. 

tLowles, Douglas C., Mngr. Soc. 
Serv. Dept. Sherwin-Williams Co., 
601 Canal Rd., N. W. 

Lovee, Dr. John H., 1807 Prospect 

ve 

*+Lowman, Mrs, John H., Vol. Wrkr. 
Med. Char., 1807 Prospect Ave. 

+Lotz, John H., Hd. Wrkr. Alta Soc. 
Sett., 12510 Mayfield Rd. 

inees Rev. Arthur C., Miles Ave., 


TLagee Miss Charlotte M., Supt. 
B. Nurse, 2241 E. 98rd Bt. 
pMcBride, Malcolm L., 1583 Mistletoe 
Drive. 

+McBride, Mrs. Malcolm, L. V. N. A., 
1583 Mistletoe Drive. 

Tiegseae, John, Jr., Cleveland Trust 


+McHenry, Dr. J. H., 1021 Prospect 
+*McWilliams, Rev. T. S., D. D., 7508 


Euclid Ave. 
V. N., 1962 E. 66th 


*Mandery, E. M., 
+Manning, Dr. J. W., 10621 Detroit 
Samuel, 2119 E. 


+Margoliss, Rabbi 
46th St. 

+Marks, Martin A., Chm. Com. Benev. 
Asst. Chamber of Commerce, 5932 
Broadway. 

tMason, Miss Edith R., Agt. A. C., 
1779 EB. 89th St. 

+Mather, Miss Katharine A., Lake 
Shore Blvd. 

*tMather, Samuel, 
Bldg. 

nessa” Mrs. Clara, 2717 Cornell Rd. 

+Merriam, Walter H., 202 Osborn Bidg. 

tMerriam, Mrs. W. -., 9400 Euclid 

+Mills, Mrs. Mary W., Prin. Schauff- 
ler Trg. Sch., 5111 Fowler St. 

Millis, Mrs, John, 96 Windermere St. 

+Mook, D. E., 1839 B. 10ist St. 

es ge D. E., 2738 Prospect Ave, 


+Morris, Miss Laura, Supt. Deaco- 
ness’ Home, a E, 55th St. 
tMuckley, Prof. H. C., Asst. Su te of 
Schools, Bd. of Education Bld 
+Muhlhauser, Mrs. Frank, 1862 E. $oth 
+Muhlhauser, Miss Hilda, Hd. Wrkr. 
Educ. Alliance, 3754 Woodlawn 
+Muhlhauser, Miss Sophie, Registrar 
Council Educ. Alliance, 3754 
Woodland Ave. 
+Mulrooney, John M., 13095 Euclid 


Western Reserve 


Ave. 
+Munro, Miss Frances, 
Rd. Hosp. 
+Murray, Miss —, F., Babies Disp. 
and Hosp., 1845 E 82nd St. 
*Narten, Mrs. Christian, 8703 Euclid 
+Newberry, Mrs. A. St. J., 2097 E. 
46th St. 


Nurse, Huron 
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tNewberry, Miss Mary W., 2097 E. 
46th St. 
Mata ag A. S., Supt. Hebrew Rel. 
Assn., 7515 LaGrange Ave. 
ee. Dr. Warren F., Lakeside 
s 
1Odnem Miss Edith H., A. C., 1340 
E. 85th St. 
tOglebay, Crispin, Ferro Machine and 
Foundry Co. 
tO’Neill, Miss Cordelia L., Sch, Prin., 
1701 E. 8ist St. 
Oram, Miss E. Jean, Sec. Cent. 


Deaconess Bur., 1920 E. 98rd St. 
tOwens, Mrs. J. R., Mem. Registrar, 

Prot. Orph. ‘Asy.. 1956 E. 75th St. 
tPalmer, Mrs. E. B., Ex. Sec. Soc. 

for Blind, 612 St. Clair Ave. 
Palmer, Edward W., 2258 Cedar Ave. 
+Perdue, Robt. H., 1856 E. 87th St. 
+Perkins, Douglas, Union Club. 


— Mrs. Roger C., 1481 East 
vd. 
¢Pickard, W. B.. Supt. St, Luke’s 


Hosp., 6606 Carnegie Ave. 

tPond, Db, H., Rem. Loans, 7 Black- 
stone Bldg. 

7Prescott, Mrs. O. W., 1813 E. 65th St. 

TQuiggle, Elsie M., Dist, Agt. A. C., 
1694 W. 25th St. 

TQuimby, Miss May C., Terrace Rd. 

Rawson, Mrs. M. E., Honorary Pres. 
Day Nurs. and K. G. Assn., 2032 
E. 115th St. 

tRaymond, Julia, V. N. A., 3826 Euc- 


lid Ave. 
tRobinson, Anna, Vis. Nurse, 2100 E. 
40th St. 


2338 E. 
Rothenburger, Rev. W. F., 4518 
Franklin Ave. 
+Rusbatch, Miss re L, 4%. & Cy 
1786 E. 89th S 
age J Miss Eva eS. Agt, A. C., 8116 
ough Ave. 
‘enmmnee Linda W., 8604 Euclid Ave. 
ees me Mrs. » The 
Roy Sind St. 
tSantoxd- ‘aire. H. L., 9171 E. 6th St. 
Schultz, ‘Malvern E., Atty-at-Law, 921 
neers Bldg. 
, Mrs. iow’ T., Baldwin Rd. 
ess Zona , Cor. Sec. 
hristian Orphanage, 1854 E. 93d 
tSelover, Mrs. C. S., 1958 E. Tist St. 
tSeverance, Mrs. S. L., 8821 Euclid 
tSeymour, Mrs. Belden, a, — 
bow ar aN 2118 E. 46th 8 
+Shaw, Rev. A. 2 - E. goth st. 
“a Miss May Gen. Agt. A 
501 St. Clair Ave. . N. E, 
tSherman, G., 736 Rose 


g. 
tSherwin, Miss Belle, V. N. A., 3328 
Euclid Ave. 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence, Vice-Pres. 
Soc. for Blind, 3328 Euclid Ave. 
, L. G., 1725 Magnolia Drive. 
tSilver, M. T., 1725 Magnolia Drive. 
tSilver, Mrs. M, T., 1725 Magnolia 


Drive. 
— — Francis Perry, Hon. V. 
Nurs. and K. G. Assn., 
3651-8 Er 89th St. 


t 
+Rosenburg, Miss Gertrude, 
57th St. 


Dr. Harris 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Smith, ow a M., Transient Sec. Y. 
Ww. Cc. A. Prospect and 18th St. 
Smith, Marie Virginia, Asso. Dir. 

a Bur. for Girls, 1978 E. 116th 


Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis, 1960 E. 82nd St. 
7Snow, Dr. Minabel, Chm. Westside 
Y. a 4614 Franklin, Ave. 


w. 
+Southworth, Mrs. Otis, Vol. Wrkr. A. 
+Squire, Mrs. Andrew, Chm. Soc. Serv. 
C., Euclid Heights. 
7Squire, Andrew, 3445 Euclid Ave. 
Com., Babies Disp. and Hosp., 
3443 Euclid Ave. 
St. Jone, Chas. F., 9515 Edmunds Ave., 


7Stevens, Bertha M., Dir. Co.-Op. 
Emp. Bur., Goodrich House. 

7Stevens, Miss Sarah B., Nurse T.B. 
Disp. No. 2, 1627 E. 93d St. 

Stockwell, Cornelia R., 2291 Murray 
Hill Rd. 


tStudley, Rachel M., 2157 E. 46th St. 
+Sullivan, Miss Selma, 7218 Euclid 
7Tascher, Irma, Welfare Sec. Printz- 
Biederman Co., 4203 Euclid Ave. 
Taylor, Harriet N., Pres. St. John 
Orph., 3204 Clinton St. 
+Telleen, J. M., Case Sch. of Applied 
Science. 
7Thomas, Dr. J. J., 
1110 Euclid Ave. 
+Tippett, Mrs. E. H., 8273 Hough Ave. 
+Turk, Joseph, Austro - Hungarian 
Consulate, 2627 Prospect Ave. 
7Turner, Jennie E., Kindergartner, 
1762 Crawford Rd. 


Bd. of Health, 


7Tweedy, Mrs. R. L., 11706 Kelton 
Ave., N. E. 

Upson, Henry S., 10908 Magnolia 
Drive. 

Upson, Mrs. Henry S., 10908 Magolia 
Drive. 

TWarge, Hugo E., 1524 Rockefeller 

};Wadsworth, Mrs. G. R., Bd. Trus. 


Sunbeam Circle, 1870 E. 75th St. 


*Walters, Claire, Teacher Boys’ De- 
tention Sch., 9007 Miles Park. 
W., Treas. A. C., 1310 W. 


+Walton, J. 
llth St. 
+Warner, Dr. A. R., Asst. Supt. Lake- 


side Hosp. 
+Wason, Mrs. Chas. W., 9209 Buclid 
+West, Thomas O., 10511 Pasadena 


+White, Miss Kathleen, 1436 E. 82d St. 
tWhite, Mrs. M. T., Lake Shore Blvd. 
Bratenahl. 
7Williams, A. B., Jr., Gen. Agt. Hu- 
mane Soc., 406 City Hall. 
ee Edward M., 10916 Magnolia 
ve. 


+Williams, Mrs. E. M., Pres. Sunbeam 
Circle Crippled Chns. Sch., 10916 
Magnolia | 

+Winans, W. H., Spec. Agt. A. C., 3145 
W. 14th St. 

*Willmott, E. Louise, Deaconess, 3000 
Bridge Ave. 

+Wing, Virginia R., Agt. A. C., 3133 

Pr t St. 


ospec 
+Wolf, Miss Cora, 1677 E. 117th St. 
+Wolf, Mrs. J., 11201 Bellflower 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA 


*+Wolfenstein, Dr. S&., 


Ph. D., Supt. 
Jewish Orp 


h. Asy., Woodland and 
5ist St. 


tWorthing, A. G., 10940 Grantwood 

+Wyckoff, Dr. C. W., Asst. Med. Dir. 
Babies Disp. and Hosp., 2500 E. 
35th St. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Bacon, Mrs. Margaret T., Mem. A. C., 
1517 Dennison St., Muskogee. 
Barnard, Miss Kate, St. Com. of Char. 

and Corr., Oklahoma City. 
+Bartell, Mrs. Mary E., Police Matron, 
2405 Shields Blvd., Oklahoma City. 
7Blair, Miss Estelle, Chf. Clerk Dept. 
Char. and Corr., State House, 
Oklahoma City. 

Brewen, J. J., Krebs. 

Busby, Wm., McAlester. 

Collins, G. B., Supt. Dep. Chn. Home 
Assn., Davenport. 
Cunningham, Dr. S. R., 822 W. 17th 

St., Oklahoma City. 

Curtice, Mrs. W. H. Shawnee. 

Dawes, Mrs. S. B., 1021 Elgin Ave. 

Hinshaw, Prof. E. B,, Durant. 

Ewell, E. J., Elk City. 

Franklin, Wm. M., Madill. 

Frear, Judge Theo. D. B., 334 N. Mil- 
ler St., Vinita. 

Gill, Jos. A., Vinita. 

Goulding, Hon. P. J., Enid. 

Griffin, Dr. David W., Supt. St. Hosp. 
for Insane, Norman. 

Hamilton, Frank L., Enid. 

Hawkins, J. T., Supt. United Prob. 
Assn., 128 W. 9th St., Oklahoma 
City. 

tHuson, H., Asst. Com. St. Char. and 
Corr., State House, Oklahoma 
City. 

tNewell, Dr. E. G., Supt. St. Hosp. for 

San., 


Insane, Supply. 

{Selsor, L. H., Pres. St. 102% 
BE. Oklahoma Ave., Guthrie. 

Stolper, Dr. J. H., Counsel for Dept. 
Char. and Corr., Krebs. 


OREGON. 


Bauer, Rev. Philip C., Chaplain St. 
Pen., Salem. 

Eggert, Mrs. F., The Hobart-Curtis, 
Portland 


nd. 
. TT. L., Abington Bidg., 


*Failing, 215 6th St., 
Portland. 
Gardner, W. T., Sec. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Aid Soc., Box 677, Portland. 
Kilpack, J. G., Disp. Vis. and Insp., 
East 29th and Irvington Sts., 
Portland. 

Oregon Library Commission, State 
House, Salem. 

Selling, Ben, 4th and Morrison Sts., 
Portland. 

Trumbull, Mrs. Millie R., Sec. Prison 
Com., 250% 3d St., Portland. 

Walpole, Wm. R., Sec. A. C., 305 Jef- 
erson St., Portland. 

*Wheelwright, W. D., Portland. 


Mary F., 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


tArnold, Mrs. Miriam K., Pres. of Ind. 
Home for Jewish Girls, Wyncote. 

tAssociated Charities of Pittsburgh, 
535 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh. 

Associated Charities, 226 Chestnut St., 
Harrisburg. 

Associated Charities, 539 Franklin St., 
Reading. 

Associated Charities and Humane 
Soc. of Lackawanna Co., Scranton. 

Association for Improvement of Poor, 
Pittsburgh. 

tBarclay, Miss Nannie G., 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

*Baron, Albert H. M., 
Irene Kaufman Sett., 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

+tBaumann, Frieda E., 
Morganza. 

Beyer, David S., Chf. Safety Inspector 
Am, Steel & Wire Co., 828 Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Biddle, Chas. Andalusia. 

Biddle, Mrs. Charles, Andalusia. 

Booth, Geo. M., Mem. Bd. House of 
Refuge, Chester. 

Boyle, Patrick C., Com. Pub. Char., 
Oil City. 

+Bradshaw, Rachel D., Dist. Supt. A. 
C., 640 Preble Ave., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh. 

+Burns, Allen T., Gen. Sec. Civic 
Com., 324 4th Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Chandler, Mrs. W. H., South Bethle- 
hem. 

Children’s Aid Society of Western Pa., 
43 Federal St., Pittsburgh. 

Clark, Mrs. Chas. Heber, The Pines, 
Conshohocken. 

+Clark, Hazel I., Supt. Chn. Bureau 
A. C., 723 N. Euclid Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cleaver, Albert N., South Bethlehem. 

Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N., South Beth- 
lehem. 

Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I., 5894 Hobart 
St., East End, Pittsburgh. 

+Cohen, Mrs. J. R., 300 Madison Ave., 
Scranton. 

Colborn, Lewis C., Sec. A. C., 24 E. 
Patriot St., Somerset. 

¢Collins, Lucy J., Acting Supt. A. C., 
139 E. 6th St., Erie. 

¢+Cooper, Chas. C., Res. Dir. Kingsley 
House, 3 Fullerton St., Pittsburgh. 

Cooper, Chas. I, Supt. Relief Office, 
927 5th Ave., Pittsburgh. 

7Crafer, Dr. Thomas W. B., Prof. of 
Soc., Univ. of Pittsburgh, Grant 
Bivd., Pittsburgh. 

Deacon, J. Byron, Sec. A. C., Pitts- 
burgh. 

+Dermitt, Helena M., Sec. Civic Club, 
238 4th Ave., Pittsburgh. 

+Dick, Mrs. J. L., Pres. Soho Baths 
Sett., 2404 5th Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Dickson, Mrs. Samuel G., Ardmore, 
Pittsburgh. 

+Doty, Miss Helen C., Dist. Supt. A. 
C., 6009 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 


436 South 


Hd. Wrkr. 
1835 Center 


Parole Off., 
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Dranga, Dr. Amelia, Med. Dir. Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny Milk & Ice 
Assn., 706 Lyceum Bidg., Pitts- 


urgh. 

Easton Charity Organization Society, 
218 Ferry St., Easton. 

+Ellis, Miss Sara F., 5716 Rippey St., 
Pittsburgh. 

tEliot, Samuel Ely, Woods Run Indus. 
House, Petrie St., Pittsburgh. 

Ely, Miss Gertrude S., Bryn Mawr. 

Falconer, Mrs. Martha P., Supt. Girls’ 
House of Refuge, Darling. 

tFisher, Clarence C., A. C. Dept. 
Homeless Men, 535 Fulton Bidg., 
Pittsburgh. 

tForbes, Jessie, Gen. Sec. C. O. S., 
206 E. King St., Lancaster. 

Fry, Wm. B., Drifton. 

Gardiner, Miss Henrietta, Yeates Ave., 
Lancaster. 

Garrett, John B., Rosemont. 

+Gill, Samuel E., 807 Westinghouse 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

+Gould, E. P., Erie. 

tGrimes, Miss Zella E., Vis. A. C., 320 
Charles St., Pittsburgh. 

tGumbert, A. C., Asst. Dir. A. C., 511 
4th Ave., ee 

tHanson Miss Eleanor, A. C., 535 Ful- 
ton Bidg., Pittsburgh. 

Happer, A. G., Pres. Bd. Mngr. State 
Reform Sch., Washington. 

tHarper, Miss Frances H., Inves. for 
Vocational Work, 5816 Stanton 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Hebrew Ladies’ Relief Society, 300 
Madison Ave., Scranton. 

tHeldman, Anna B., Vis. and Hd. 
Nurse, Irene Kaufman Sett., 1835 
Center Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Hopkins, Miss Georgiana, Bryn Mawr. 

Houston, Chas. W., Sec. St. Ref. Sch., 


ganza. 
Catherine, Prob. Off., 


nfield. 
tJackson, Edith M., Agt. S. P. C. C., 
Swarthmore. 
Jones, Miss Elsie V., Supt. Chns. Bu- 
reau, 630 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
tKassing, Miss Edith A., Matron 
Girls’ Dept. St. Trg. Sch., 
Morganza. 
ting, Miss Emily A., Prob. Off., 
6111 Walnut S8t., Pittsburgh. 
W., 555 Park Ave., 


Kohler, F. W., Dir. Passavant Mem. 
Homes, Rochester. 

Lancaster Charity Society, 206 E. 
King St., Lancaster. 

Lindsey, Mrs. Mildred C., Pres. Chns. 
Aid Soc. of Pa., 314 E. St., War- 
ren. 

*Lippincott, Mary A., Wyncote. 

Lo treth, Wm C., Haverford. 

tMcCord, Miss Annie E., Dir. Voca- 
tion Bureau, 1119 Allegheny Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 

+McClellan, Mrs. Ada B., Prob. Off. 
Juv. Ct., Cor. 4th and Ross Sts., 
Pittsburgh. 


McKean, Mrs. Henry P., Penllyn. 
Marlow, Miss Laura A., Darling. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Marshall, Mrs. Watson, 905 Maryland 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Mevis, Lyman, Supt. Ind. Home for 
Crippled Chn., 1426 Denniston 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

+Miller, Miss Adena, Erie. 

Mitchell, Dr. H. W., Supt. St. Hosp. 
for Ins., Warren. 

More, Rev. Wilson F., Supt. Bethany 
Orph. Home, Womelsdorf. 

*Murdoch, Dr. J. Moorehead, Supt. St. 
Inst. F. M., Polk. 

*tNibecker, F. H., Supt. Glen Mills 
Sch., Glen Mills. 

t+Norris, James M., Supt. Co. Trg. Sch. 
for Boys, Wanendale. 

Norris, Mrs. Rollin, Glenn Rd., Ard- 
more. 

Ochse, Henry W., Pres. St. Assn. Dir. 
of Poor, 60 Locust St., Etna. 
tOppenheimer, Miss Nannie, Prob. 
Off. Juv. Ct., 6400 Bartlett St., 

Pittsburgh. 

Peek, Harold M., Sec. United Char., 
17 S. Wyoming St., Hazleton. 
Penn, W. F., Supt. St. Ref. Sch., Mor- 

ganza. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, O. H. Burritt, Prin., Over- 
brook. 

tPennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of T. B., Karl deSchwein- 
itz, Sec., Swarthmore. 

Perkins, Miss Marion E., Parole Off., 
=r House of Refuge, Darling- 
on, 

hee Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burg 


+Preston, “Grace T., Soc. Wrkr. West- 


ern State Hosp., Pittsburgh.. 
+Quinn, Miss Lillian A., Ex. Sec. Child 
Labor Assn., 6542 Dalzell PAL., 
Pittsburgh. 
*Randolph, Mrs., Chestnut Hill. 
tReed, Frances S., St. Assn. for Blind, 
413 Charles St., Pittsburgh. 
Reilly, Richard M., 44 N. Queen St., 
Lancas 


801 Swede St., 


. Chas., Haverford. 
oO . C., 5506 Harriett 
St., Pittsburgh. 


Scott, Miss Florence B., Boardman 
Guild for Boys, Bala. 
o— Miss Isabelle W., Vis. Girls’ 
ouse of Refuge, Darling. 
Miss Elizabeth M., 80 W. 
Ri , Wilkes Barre. 
bess Miss S. Adele, Natl. League 
of Women Workers, Sewickley. 
7Shaw, Wilson A., Pres. A. C., More- 
wood and Forbes Aves., Pitts- 
burg 
+Shryock, Josephine H., Sett. Work, 
Chestnut Hill, Meadsville. 
Wm. dJr., Ingeborg, 
Overbrook. 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, St. 
Elizabeths, Maud P. 
Small, Samuel, York. 
Smith, Mrs. Julia, Pennsdale. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Speer, Mrs. Emma W., Chf. Prob. Off. 
Penn. St. a Sch., Morganza, 52 
W. Maiden St., Washington. 

Srodes, Dr. J. Lewis, Supt. Co. Hosp. 
for Ins., Woodville. 

+Stadtlander, Miss Elizabeth, Prob. 
Off. Juv. Ct., 514 Jaekson S8t., 
Pittsburgh. 

Steward, Dr. William J., Supt. Hosp. 
for Ins., Lancaster. 

stewart. Miss Dorothea, Girls’ 
of Refuge, Darling. 

+Stewart, Hamilton, Chm. Char. End. 
Com., 1813.-Farmers’ Bank Blidg., 
Pittsburgh. 

~Sutton, Grace A., Chns. 
Haverford. 

Taft, Mrs. Elizabeth K. J., Dist. Supt. 
8. O. C. of Phila., Maylan. 

*Taylor, Mrs. Clara L., 5533 Ells- 
worth Ave., Pittsburgh. 

+Theurer, W. G., Asst. Gen. Agt., Bd. 
of Pub. Char., Pittsburgh. 

Thomas, Levi 8., Dir. of Poor, 
vern. 

¢Thompson, Rev. W. H., Supt. Chns. 
Home Soc., 719 Ferguson Bik,. 
Pittsburgh. 

Pres. St. Bd. 


Torrance, Francis J., 
Char., Pittsburgh. 
Twombley, Rev. Clifford G., St. James 
Rectory, Lancaster. 
+Van Baalen, Mrs. Ray, Supt. Labor 
Bureau, Counc! 1 of Jewish Women, 
405 Washington Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 
George, Jr., Gulf Rd., 


Home 


Bureau, 


Mal- 


+Wallin, 3 W., Dir. Psych. 
Clinic, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Webster, Chas. E., South Bethlehem. 

+Wheeler, Miss Jessie J., Dir. A. C., 
109 E. 9th St., Erie. 

{White, Dr. Jesse H., Dept. of Psych. 
and Educ., Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. 

Williams, Albert B., Jekintown. 

Woolman, Mrs. Edward, 110 Simpson 
Rd. Ardmore. 

Yeager Miss E. Cora, Gen. Sec. A. 
C., Lansdowne. 


Philadelphia. 


Adams, Mrs. Mary M., 
Neighborhood House, 101 
worth St. 

*Bailey, Joshua L., 32 S. 15th St. 

Barclay, Miss Mary E., Teacher, 
Burd Sch. for Girls, 1113 Spruce 

Berkowitz, Rev. Henry, 1823 N. 33d St. 

Biddle, Mrs. A., 1821 DeLancey PI. 

Biddle, Miss Alice McMutrie, Dir. Day 
Nurs., 2017 DeLancey PI. 

Biddle, Miss Constance E., Dir. S. O. 
C., 2017 DeLancey Pl. 

Biddle, Mrs. George, Sch. Dir. 7th 
Ward, Chestnut Hill. 

Biddle, Miss Sarah, 1326 Spruce St. 

+Blake, Dr. Eva M., 190 Maplewood 

Blankenburg, Mrs. Lucretia L., 214 
W. Logan Sq. 

Bonnell, Henry H., 
Bldg. 


Hd. Wrkr 
Ells- 


1505 Land Title 
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Bradford, Mrs. Robt. Porter, 146 W. 
Lehigh Ave. 

Brazier, Miss E. Josephine, 
Travelers’ Aid Assn., 1803 Pod . 

+Brusstar, Kate H., ae Bec. A. C., 
Morristown, 2128 N. 17th st. 

tBuck, Wm. B., Supt. Seybert Inst., 
419 S. 15th St. 

Burks, Jesse D., Bureau of Munic. Re- 
search, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
*Burnham, Miss Mary A., Women’s 
Directory, 3401 Powelton Ave. 
tByall, J. Bruce, Supt. Chns. Bureau, 

419 S. 15th St. 
Carson, Mrs. Hampton L., 1033 Spruce 
Carter, Mrs. Wm. T., er Junior 
Republic, 2116 Walnut st. 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 419 S. 15th St. 
*Children’s Bureau, 419 S. 15th St. 
Philadelphia, 1300 


*Civic Club of 
Spruce St. 

*Chute, Chas. L., Ex. Sec. St. Child 
Labor Assn., 1533 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg. 

*Clark, C. M., 321 Chestnut St. 
*Clark, Mrs. Edward Walter, 
Nursery, Chestnut Hill. 
tColesberry, Jean W., Hd. Wrkr. in 

Sett., 2029 S. 8th St. 

College Settlement, 433 Christian St. 

*Collins, Henry H., Dir. C. O. S., 226 
Columbia Ave. 

+Coons, Mrs. Eva, Pres. Bd. Jewish 
Foster Home and Orph. Asy., 1510 
Girard Ave. 

Copp, Dr. Owen, Ex. Off. St. Bd. of 
Ins., Pennsylvania Hosp. 

~Coulston, Virginia L., Agt. 8S. P. C. 

1947 N. Park Ave. 

Davis, Mrs. H. C., 1822 Pine St. 

Davis, Lucy, Dir. Vis. Nurse Soc., 1822 
Pine St. 


Pres. 


County 


tDeeter, Miss Jane P., Supv. of Agts., 
8S. P. C. C., 419 S. 15th St. 


Delk, Rev. Edward Heyl, D. D., 630 
N. Broad St. 

Dennett, Miss Mildred, Dist. Supt. 8. 
oO. C., 1223 Passyunk Ave. 

+Duffey, Rev. J. P., Supt. Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 533 Arch St. 

*Erskine, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Asst. 
Sec. S. P. C. C., 5017 Ludlow St. 

+Faber, Aaron D., Supt. Jewish Foster 
Home and Orph. Asy. 

Farr, Miss Clara E., Supt. 8. O. C., 
4603 Cedar Ave. 

Farr, Mrs. Hannah B., 4603 Cedar 


Ave. 

*Fels, Samuel S., Vacant Lot Assn., 
39th and Walnut Sts. 

*Fels, Mrs. Samuel S., Cor. 39th and 
Walnut Sts. 

Fisher, Miss E. W., Assn. of Women 
Workers, 2222 Spruce St. 

+Fleisher, Miss Helen, Vice-Pres. Y. 
P. U. Sett. and Day Nurs., 2220 
Green St. 

Fowler, Miss Bertha, Supt. Deaconess 
Home, 611 Vine St. 

*Fox, Miss Hannah, Octavia Hill 
Assn., 339 S. Broad St. 

Francis, Miss Vida H., 1420 Bellevue- 
Stratford. 
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Frazier, Mrs. Wm. W., Pres. Phila. 
Assn. of Day Nurseries, 250 5S. 
18th St. 

+Gear, Harry G., Supt. Nicetown 


Boys’ Club, $829 N. 19th St. 

my Albert P., Seybert Inst., 328 
Chestnut St. 

Gimbel, Jacob, Fed. Jewish Char., 2115 
Spring Garden St. 

Girard College. 

+Glenn, Miss Helen, Soc. Serv. Dept. 
Univ. Hosp., 3400 Spruce St. 

+Golden, James D., Soc. Sec. 8S. O. C., 
1720 Lombard ‘st. 


Grabfelder,_  S., 405 Mariner and 
Merchant Bldg. 
Grant, Mrs. W. Jr., Day Nurs. 


s., 

Assn., 2202 St. James Pl. 
+Gregg, Miss Phoebe, Supt. Appl. Dept. 
Chns. Aid Soc., 419 S. 15th St. 
Hacker, Mrs. Charles, Chns. Aid Soc., 

1820 Rittenhouse Sq. 
Hagy, Byron M., Asst. Supt. S. O. C., 
3233 Powelton Ave. 
Hancock, Miss Cornelia,120 W. 19th. 
+Harris, Miss Ella F., Spec. Agt. Dept 
Pub. Health and Char., 4651 Hazel 
Harrison, Alfred C., 660 Drexel Bldg. 


Harry, Miss Caroline, Agt. S. P. C. 
-, 228 West Gay St., West 
Chester. 


Hazard, J. F., 26th and Susquehanna 

+Heeren, Miss Anna M., Supt. South- 
ern Home for Dest. Chn., 1700 S. 
Broad St. 

tHeeren, Miss Mary M., Supt. Foster 
Home Assn., 2400 Poplar St. 

tHering, Ambrose, Res. Dir. Sett., 1333 
Frankford Ave. 

Herrick, Chessman A., Pres. Girard 
College, Girard College. 

+Herron, Col. Christopher C., Regt. 
Com. Vol. of Am., 1213 Filbert St. 

tHerzberg, Max, Pres. United Hebrew 
Char., 1201 Chestnut St. 

t+Hillyer, Miss Marion, Inves. S. P. C. 
C., 1344 Spruce St. 

— Miss Frances, Soc. Serv. O. 

D., Presb. Hosp. 

Holz, Col. Richard E., PS. 
1332 Arch St. 

Mas Miss Mary H., Dir. Octavia 
Hill Assn., 333 S. 16th Sst. 
Jackson, Miss. Fannie L. S., Prob. Off. 

J Ct., 1621 Pine St. 
*Jayne, H. LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St. 
Jeanes, Henry S., 2012 Spruce St. 
t+Jeffrey, Miss Annie T., Supt. St. 
Christopher’s Hosp., 2600 N. Law- 


Sal. Army, 


rence St. 
*Jenkins, Chas. F., 1024 Race a 4 
*Jenks, John Story, Dir. 8. C., 
1937 Arch St. 


—_ Albert L., Gen. Sec. Starr Cen- 
tre Assn., 725 Lombard St. 

Keen, Miss Dora, Sec. Pub. Ed. Assn., 
1729 Chestnut St. 

Kelly, Agnes T., Soc. Wrkr., 913 S. 

13th 

of Soc., 


Carl, Prof. 
f Pa., Logan Hall. 

+Kiler, Miss Eleanor A., Prob. Off. 

Juv. Ct., 1839 Frankford Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


+Kistler, Miss Clara E., Vis. S. P. C. 
C., 118 N. 34th St. 
Kohn, A. M., 1847 N. 17th hy 


Lee, Porter R., Gen. Sec. C. O. S., 419 
S. 15th St. 

Leeds, Berclay R., 5321 Boynton St.. 
Germantown. 


ia, nm ner pe Vis. Nurse Assn, 
1340 Lombard 

Levy, Louis E., 14a¢ 'N. 15th St. 

*Lewis, Theodore J., 212 N. 34th St. 

Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J., 212 N. 34th. 

Longstreth, Wm. W., 427 Walnut St. 

7Lorenz, Mrs. S. S., Wrkr., at Light- 
house Neighborhood House, 144 W. 
Lehigh Ave. 

McCouch, Mrs. H. Gordon, 
tin’s Lane, Chestnut Hill. 

McCrea, Prof. Roswell C., Prof. of 
Soc., Univ. of Pa. 

+McGarry, Wm. J., Asst. Gen. Agt., 
B. of P. C., 714 Bulletin Bldg. 

McMurtrie, Miss Mary D., Dir. 8S. O. 
C., 1104 Spruce St. 


St. Mar- 


*Maderia, Mrs. Louis C., School 
Lane, Germantown. 
Mallery, Otto T., Pub. Playgrounds 


Com., 1427 Spruce St. 
Manning, Miss Caroline, Ten. House 
Insp., Room 395, City Hall. 
Martin, Mrs. J. Willis, 1721 Locust 
Mason, Miss Jane G., School House 
Lane, Germantown. 
+Megee, Mrs. Martha J., Hd. Wrkr. 
Soc. Serv. Dept. Phila. Hosp., 251 
W. Rittenhouse St. 
Mumma, Miss Edith R., Teacher at 
Burd School, 63d and Market Sts. 
+Musselman, D. Paul, Agt. Chns. Bu- 
reau, 426 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Muzzey, Frank W., Sec. 8th and 9th 
Wards C. O. S., 1816 Spruce St. 
Nagle, Miss Lottie M., Soc. Wrkr. St. 
Christopher Hosp., 3300 Spring 
Garden St. 
Needlework Guild of America, Rm. 32, 
1716 Chestnut St. 
*Newbold, Arthur E., P. O. Box 1586, 
5th and Chestnut Sts. 
Page, S. Davis, West End Trust Bldg. 
Pancoast, Chas. E., 316 Chestnut St. 
Parrish, Miss Helen L., Dir. Octavia 
Hill Assn., 313 So. 10th St. 
Patten, Simon N., Ph. D., Logan Hall, 
Univ. of Pa. 
Patterson, Miss Bessie I., Dist. Supt. 
8. , 740 N. 40th ‘St. 
Pelly, Miss "Isabel F., Dist. Supt. 8. 
O. C., 2431 N.College Ave.. 
“Peqgpet. B. Franklin, 1438 Land Title 
g. 


, Mrs. J. L., Chf. Prob. Off. 

. Ct., 263 So. 21st St. 

+Platt, Miss Laura N., Pres, Pa. 
Assn. Women Wrkrs., 1831 Pine St. 

+Porter, Miss Rose, Agt. S. P. C. C 

415 S. 15th St. 

Price, ag Alice H., Agt. Penn. 8. P. 
Cc, 1130 8. Séth St. 


eubeek Mrs. A., Chns. Dept. 
Home Missionary Soc., 5103 
Pulaski Ave., Germantown. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


¢Richards, Harry &., 
419 S. 15th St. 

¢Richardson, H. P., Supt. Detention 
Home for Chn., '224 and Arch Sts. 

+Rosenbaum, Stella B., mea. Wrer. ¥. 
W. U., 428 Bainbridge St. 

*Rosengarten, J. G., 1704 Walnut St. 

+Rupert, Miss Ethel, Asst. Sec. 8. O 
C., 419 S. 15th St. 

Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas, 648 FEhila- 
delphia Bourse. 

Schoff, Mrs. Frederic, 3418 Baring St. 

Scott, Wm. H., Who-So-Ever Gospel 
Mission, 1211 Clover St. 

Selig, Mrs. Solomon, Prob. Wrkr. for 
Jewish Chn., Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities, 1417 Erie Ave. 

7Seltzer, Daniel M., Supt. B. of C., 
342 Pine St. 

Sharpless, Dr. Anna P., 3926 Chest- 
nut St. 

Sibley, Miss Florence, 235 S. 18th St. 

Sinkler, Julia U., 1606 Walnut St. 

Smedley, Franklin, Frankford. 

*Smith, Edward B., N. E. Cor. Broad 
and Chestnut Sts. 

Snow, Miss Helen H., Welfare Mner. 
The Curtis Pub. Co. 

Social Service House, Chas. T. Wal- 
len, Dir., 624 So. 10th St. 

Solenberger, Edwin D., Gen. Sec. Chn. 

Aid Soc., 419 South 15th St. 

——. Mrs. Katherine A., 345 8. 

th St. 

*Spear, Mrs. James, 2008 Walnut St. 
tSprowls, Thos. W., Hd. Res. Univ. 
Sett., Lombard and 26th Sts. 
+Storrow, Mrs. Elizabeth R., Sett. 

Work, 2029 S. 8th St. 

{Terry, David J., Court Rep, Penn. 8. 
P. Cc. 415 8. 15th St. 

Thomas, Mrs. Alice E., 16 S. 20th st. 
Titus, Miss Anna M., Hd. Wrkr. 
Spring St. Sett., 760 S. 18th St. 
tTobey, Berkeley G., Fin. Sec. S. O. 

C., 419 S. 15th St. 

Travelers’ Aid Society of Phila., 124 
S. 12th 8t. 

Tyler, W. Graham, 3638 Chestnut St. 

Vaux, George, Jr., 1606 Morris Bldg. 

Vaux, Miss Mary M., 1715 Arch St. 

7Voigt, Lena M., Fin. Sec. Chns. Aid 
Soc. 

Wagner, Mrs. Wm. M., Assn. for 
Women Wrkrs., 1310 S. 47th St. 
+Wallace, Roy Smith, Sec. S. P. C. C., 

415 S. 15th St. 

Wallen, Chas. T., Soc. Ser. House. 

tWallenstein, Helen C., Invest. 8S. O. 
C., 253 W. Horter St. 

Walsh, Dr. Joseph, 732 Pine St. 

Wanamaker, Mrs. Mary B., 2032 Wal- 
nut St. 

+Waterman, Richard, Fin. Sec. Chns. 
Hosp., 33 E. Springfield Ave. 

Hubert W., Sec. City Club, 
‘ . Soc. Serv. Com., Real 
Estate Trust Bldg. 

Wharton, Bromley, Sec. and Gen. 
Agt Bd. of Pub. Char., 714 Bulle- 
tin Bldg. 

Wharton, Miss Mary B., 
bridge St. 


iat. &. CC &, 
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Wharton, Mrs. Rodman, Dir. 
Aid Soc., 910 Clinton St. 
TWilson, Alexander M., Dept. Health 
and Char., Rm. 684, City Hall. 

Wing, Asa S., 4028 Walnut St. 

Wister, Miss F. A., 1112 Spruce St. 

Wister, Mrs. Owen, Jr., 913 Pine St. 

+Witherbee, Frank D., Supt. Admis- 
soon and Discharge, Girard Col- 
ege. 

Wolf, Albert, 330 N. 12th St. 

Wolf, Louis, 1339 Chestnut St. 

Wood, Elizabeth, Supt. S. O. C., 419 
8S. 15th St 

Wood, Mrs. 1726 Ritten- 
house St. 

Wood, Miss Juliana, 1620 Locust St. 

Woodruff, Clinton Rogers, Sec. Natl. 
Munic. League, 705 No. American 
Bldg. 

*Woodward, Dr. George, Children’s 
Aid Soc., 709 North Am. Bldg.. 
*Woodward, Mrs. George, Pres. But- 
tercup College, Chestnut Hill. 

Y. W. C. A., 18th and Arch Sts. 


Chn. 


‘Grahame, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


yAnthony, Miss Mary B., Treas. Girls’ 
Friendly Soc., 72 Manning S&t., 
Providence. 

tAronovici, Carol, Dir. Bur. Soc. Re- 
search, Howard Bldg., Providence. 

Baldwin, Dr. Mary E., Mem. Civic 
League, 113 Touro St., Newport. 

Barlay, Miss Jane, Asst. Sec. St. T. 

. Assn., 55 Eddy St., Providence. 

Betton, Miss Elizabeth L., 1388 Gibbs 
Ave., Newport. 

+Beckwith, Miss Lorania, Soc. Serv. 
Asso. of Girls’ Friendly Soc., 72 
Manning St., Providence. 

Bigelow, C. F., Mngr. Working Men’s 
Assn., 23 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence. 

Carpenter, Mrs. F. W., 276 Angell St., 
Providence. 

Chace, Miss Lydia G.» Vis. 
Dist. Nurs. Assn., 
Providence. 

Chadwick, Mrs. 
Newport. 

Charity Organization Society, 263 
Thames St., Newport. 

Cheney, Mrs. Edward §&., Dir. 8S. O. 
C., 34 Plain S8t., Providence. 

Cummings, Matthew J.. 616 Eddy 
St., Providence. 

+Emery, Miss Helen M., Prob. Off., 
250 Broadway, Newport. 

*Emmons, Arthur B., Newport. 

Ewer, Rev. Chas. H., Chaplain of St. 
Insts,, Howard 

Fernandis, Mrs Sarah C., Hd. Wrkr. 
Neighborhood Cottage Sett., East 
Greenwich. 

Field, Mrs. Evangeline, Hd. Wrkr. 
Neighborhood House, 206 Point 
St., Providence. 

Gardiner, Miss Edna R., 
St., Providence. 

+Gardner E. E., Supt. Sockanosset 
School for Boys, Howard. 


Dietitian, 
55 Eddy St., 


F. E., Twin Oaks, 


156 Cypress 
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Gardner, Henry B., 54 Stimson Ave., 
Providence. 

Gardner, Miss Mary S., Sup. Nurse, 
Day Nurs. Assn., 273 Bowen St., 
Providence. 

Gerry, Elbridge T., Newpo 

tHall, Chas. P., Supt. A. c* 209 Oak 
Hall Bidg., Pawtucket. 

Hartzell, Miss Ada M. C., 73 Midway 
St., Providence. 

tHatch, Wallace, Sec. St. Anti-T. B. 
Assn., 55 Eddy St., Providence. 

Hochhauser, Edward, Ex. Sec. Soc. 
for Rel. and Cont. of T. B., 209 
Oak Hall Blidg., Pawtucket. 

tHorton, Horace F., 87 Weybosset St., 
Providence. 

Howland, Alice M., Hope. 

Hulbert, Gustavus A., C. O. S., 282 
Broadway, Newport. 

*Hunter, Miss Anna F., Mem. Bd. C. 
O. S., 20 Kay St., Newport. 
tImmigrant Educational Bureau, Rm. 

5 A., 55 Eddy St., Miss Bessie 

‘ KE. Bloom, Hdwkr. 

tJalbert, Jos., Mem. St. Bd. Char. and 
Corr., 160 Main St., Woonsocket. 

Jillson, Hon. Francello J., Mem. St. 
Bd. Char. and Corr., "Providence. 

Joseph, Miss Mary, Purgatory Rd., 
Newport. 

lengiey, Mrs. Alfred, Mem. C. O. S., 
1 School St., Newport. 

Lawton, Geo. R., Bd. St. Char. and 
Corr., Tiverton. 

McCusker, Jas. F., Mem. St. Bd. 
Char. and Corr., Pontiac. 

Maymon, Thos. B., Gen. Sec. St. S. 
P. C. C,, 55 Eddy St,, Providence. 

=, Miss E. Frances, 8. O. C., 55 

dy St., Providence. ~ 

Particular Council, St. Vincent de 
Paul, 53 Cypress St., Providence. 

Potter, Charles, Sec. St. Bd. Char. 
and Corr., Gloucester. 

Read, Walter A.. Mem. St. Bd. Char. 
and Corr., Gloucester. 

Rodman, Robert F., Allenton. 

Shepard, Harry H., 315 Thayer St., 
Providence. 

Society for Organizing Charity, James 
B. Williams, Sec., 55 Eddy St., 
Providence. 

Thayer, S. Willard, Pawtucket. 
*+Thomas, Miss Harriet E., Sec. C. O. 
., 268 Thames St., Newport. 
Tillinghast, Miss Charlotte L., 260 

Angell St., Providence. 

Van Zile, Miss Mary, Supt. V. N. A., 
River Point. 

Whittemore, Gilbert E., Supt. Special 
Schools, City Hall, Providence. 
Wightman, Walter R., Agt. St. Bd. 
Char. and Corr., Providence. 
+Williams, James B., Sec. S. O. C., 

65 Eddy St., Providence.. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Jamison, A. T., Connie Maxwell 
Orphanage, Greenwood. 

Jenkins,: Rev. D. J., Pres. Jenkins 
Orph. and Rfmty, 20 Franklin St., 
Charleston. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Johnson, Mrs. Ralph H., Cheraw. 

McCullough, Jos. A., Greenville. 

Shankle, Mrs. E. J., Dir. Willard 
Indus. Sch., Landrum. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


King, W. H., Sec. St. Bd. C. and C., 
Parker. 

+Packard, H. P., Mem. St. Bd. C. and 
C., 302 Matley St., Redfield. 

Schlosser, Arthur R., Supt. So. Dak. 
Trg. Sch., Plankinton. 

Simpson, Howard W., Supt. So. Dak. 
Sch. for Deaf, Sioux Falls. 

Stuckeman, A. D., St. Supt. Chns. 
Home Soc., Sioux Falls. 

Whiting, Hon. Chas. S., Supreme 
Court, 8S. Pierre. 


TENNESSEE. 


tAllen, Miss Bessie, Hd. Res. Wesley 
House, 243 Fillmore St. 

Haynes, George E., Prof. Soc. Science, 
Fisk Univ., Nashville. 

Herman, Mrs. Carrie, 313 N. High 8t., 
Nashville. 

tJones, Mrs. Emma C., Supt. A. C., 
Minneapolis Bldg., Chattanooga. 

— W. C., Indus. Sch., Nash- 
ville. 

tKranz, James B., Sec. A. C., Central 
Police Headquarters, Memphis. 

Loveman, Mrs. Adolph, 1609 Hills- 
boro Rd., Nashville 

TMcCulloch, J. E., Gen. Sec. So. Soc. 

- Cong., 323 6th Ave. N., Nashville. 

Payne, Bruce R., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. 

— Mrs. Thos. M., 135 Montgom- 

ry St., Memphis. 

Smith. ee Mem, Soc. Serv. Com., 
66 Madison Ave., Memphis.. 

Trawick, A. M., Teacher in M. BE. Tre. 
Sch., Chm. Council of Phil. 
Jone. 2216 Blair Ave., Nash- 
ville 

+Trawick, Mrs. Archibald, Mnegr. Soc. 
Wrk. in M. E. Ch., Station B., 
Nashville. 


TEXAS. 


Brackenridge, G. W., San Antonio. 

Brackenridge, Miss M. Eleanor, San 
Antonio. 

Cabell, Ben E., Chm. Prison Com., 
Huntsville. 

+Campbell, Miss Sybil, L., Hd. Res. 
Sett. House, 1701 Maple St., 
Houston. 

Clemens, W., New Braunfels. 

Ellis, Prof. A. Caswell, Dept. Phil. of 
Educ., St. Univ., Austin. 

+Fox, Dr. George, Chm. Char. Com., 
Fort Worth. 

Commission, 


tHaley, Mrs. Sadie, Supt. A. C., 322 
Hicks Bldg., San Antonio. 

tHolden, Mrs. Nellie W., Sec. United 
Char. Assn., City Hall, Austin. 


Pte 


TEXAS, UTAH, VT., VA., WASH. 


tLathrop, Mrs. H. L., 2414 W. Com- 
merce St., San Antonio. 

Love, Mrs. J. C., Sec. United Char., 
Cour House, Houston. 

McAllister, Mrs. F. W., 123 Slocum 
Pl., San Antonio. 

Patten, Frank C., Lbn., 
Library, Galveston. 

tSaylor, Miss F., Gen. Sec. 
har., 911 Commerce St., Dallas. 

+Smith, Dr. Carrie Weaver, Rescue 
Home, 600 8S. Berkeley Ave., Dai- 


Rosenberg 
United 


as. 

United Charities, Room 9% Gaston 
Bidg., Dallas. 

¢United Charities, R. E. Speer, Sec., 
1010% Houston St., Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 


tBrown, Guardello, Chf. Prob. Off., 
1987 S. State St., Salt Lake City. 
fEaton, Amey B., Instruct. Econ. 
and Soc., 1310 E. 2d St., Salt Lake 


City. 
Gowans, E. G., Supt. St. Indus. Sch., 


Mrs. Mary L., Matron St. 
Indus. Sch., Ogden. 
+Gardner, Henry, Pres. St. 
Sch., Spanish Fork. 
McMaster, Hon. Alexander, Judge 
one Ct., 28 9th E St., Salt Lake 
y. 
McMaster, Mrs. Laura, Prob. Off., 28 
9th E. St.. Salt Lake City. 
tRoper, B. F., Chf. Prob. Off., 173 W. 
First St., Provo. 


Indus. 


VERMONT. 


Cabot, Miss Mary R., Brattleboro. 

Gill, Charles Otis, Hartland. 

*Holton, Dr. Henry D., Sec. St. Bd. 
Health, Brattleboro. 


Lawton, Dr. S. E., 75 Linden St., 
Brattleboro 
Ward, Fred W,, 396 Main St., Bur- 
lington. 
Weeks, John E., Chm. Penal Bad. 
Middlebury. 

Mrs. Frank A., 51 High St., 
Wright, Rev. J. Edward, 19 Baldwin 
St., Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA. 


+Anderson, Kathleen, 103 W. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond. 

Anderson, Miss Ruth F., Trg. Sch. 
for K. G., Lexington. 

+Barrett, Mrs. Harris, Hd. Wrkr. 

320 Locust S8t., 


Locust St. Sett., 
Hampton. 

tBarrett, Dr. Kate Waller, Pres. Natl. 
Florence Crittenton Mission, 408 
Duke St., Alexandria. 

Beardsley, Miss Helen E., Sec. Trav. 
Aid Soc. Y. W. C. A., 5th and 
Grace Sts., Richmond. 

Bosher, Robt. S., Jr., 11 N Ist 8t., 
Richmond. 
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tBrowie, Rev. W. Russell, Rector St. 
Paul’s Ch., Richmond. 

tBuchanan, James, Gen. Sec. A. C., 
1400 E. Franklin St., Richmond. 

tCocker, Miss Elizabeth, Soc. Wel. 

Wrkr., Nurse Sett., Richmond. 

tCohen, Samuel, Prison Bd., 11 E. 
Broad St., Richmond. 

tDickinson, Miss Helen, Sch. Prin., 
Faurquereau’s Lane, Richmond. 

Dickson, J. W., Supt. M. E. Imst., 
1823 E. Main St., Richmond. 

Drewry, Dr. W. F., Central Hosp. for 
Ins., Petersburg. 

tEwald, Miss Mary E., Catawba Sani- 
tarium. 


Conf. 


Frissell, Rev. H. B., D. D., Hampton 
Normal and Agri. Inst., Hampton. 

Grandy, Dr. Chas. R., 101 Freemason 
St., Norfolk. 

Johnston, Dr. George Ben, 407 E. 
Grace St., Richmond. 

Mastin, Rev. J. T., Sec. St. Bd. C. and 
C., 14 Library Bldg., Richmond. 
Maybee, Wm. J., St. Supt. Chns. 
Home Soc., 2605 Franklin St. E., 

Richmond. 

tMumford, Mrs. B. B., Pres. Co.-Op. 
Educ... Assn., 503 E. Grace St., 
Richmond. 

tNurses Settlement, 223 S. Cheney 
St., Richmond. 

Otey, Mrs. Dexter, 618 Court St., 
Lynchburg. 

Parker, J. C., Franklin. 

Phillpotts, Miss M. Gertrude, Mner. 
United Char., 135 Cumberland St., 
Norfolk. 

tRead, Mrs. C. P., Supt. C. O. S., 114 
Luck Ave., 8S. W., Roanoke. 

tRicks, J. Hoge, Prob. Off. Juv. Ct., 
113 N. 3d St., Richmond. 

Rogers, J. E., Dendron., 

*Roper, John L., Norfolk. 

Sharpe, Arthur B., Supt. 
Orphanage, Richmond. 

tShippen, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Supt. 
Manual Labor Sch., Hanover. 

Stearnes, L. P., Mem. St. Bd. C. and 
C., Newport News. 

+Stratton, F. Gerald, Dir. St. Peni- 
tentiary, care Petersburgs Sav- 
ings & Ins. Co., Petersburg. 

Taylor, W. E., 164 Bute St., Norfolk. 

Vincent, W. H., Mem. St. Bd. Char. 
and Corr. Capron. 

TWhittaker, W. A., Supt. Workhouse, 
Occoquam. 

Williams, Ennion G., Health Com., 

1110 Capitol St., Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


Associated Charities, 415 Lindelle 
Bidg., Spokane, A. R. Gephart, 


Sec. 

Baker, Wm. B., Supt. Parental Sch., 
Spokane. 

Bassett, J. D., City Char. Com., 1108 
Paulsen Blidg., Spokane. 

Beach, Walter G., Univ. of Wash., 
Seattle. 

Bowie, Mrs. C. S., 1011 S. Oakes 8&t., 
Tacoma. 
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Charity Organization Society, 312 
Collins Bidg., Seattle. 
Cae, Rev. Luther J., Supt. 

hns. Home Soc., 323 N. Y. Bik., 
Seattle 
Cores Rev. M. A., Supt. Chns. 
Home Soc., 728 Hutton Bik., 
Spokane. 
tFuller, Geo. W., Sec. Trus. A. C., 
Pub. Library, Spokane. 
7Gillen, Mrs. R. H., Soc. Serv. Club, 
1529 Summit Ave., Seattle.. 
Grom. —_ Morris N., 1529. 36th Ave., 


eattle. 

tHayter, Richard, Vice-Pres. C. O. S., 
Central Blidg., Seattle. 

+Hickey, Mrs. Edith M., School Nurse, 
3322 36th Ave. S., Seattle. 

*McMechen, Miss Virginia, Sec. C. O. 
S., 405 Collins Blidg., Seattle. 

tMerrill, Lilburn, Dir. of Diagnosis 
Juv. Ct., Seattle. 

tSmith, Prof. Stevenson, Asst. in Or- 
thogenics, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


+Cook, Rev. Guy H., Ravenswood. 
+Dungan, Hilda M., Supt. Indus. 
Home for Girls, Industrial. 
Flesher, H. E., Supt. St. Reform 
Sch., Grafton. 
Hondrick, Miss Elizabeth, Stone Sett. 
House, Martinsburg. 
Library West Virginia 
Morgantown. 
+Probst, Rev. L. K., Mem. A. C., 617 
5th St., Fairmont. 
+Sinks, Albert E., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
500 Bd. of Trade Bidg., Wheeling. 
+Spurr, Archdeacon D. N., Chaplain, 
Penitentiary, Moundsville. 
Watson, Mrs. James O., 802 Fair- 
mont Ave., Fairmont. 


University, 


WISCONSIN. 


Associated Charities, 416 
St., Milwaukee. 

Atherton, Lewis, Supt. of Schools, 
614 Franklin St., Sparta. 

Baraboo Library, Baraboo. 

*Berry, Miss Mary J., Supt. Indus. 
Sch. for Girls, 465 Lake Drive, 


Milwaukee. 
Bowron, C. W., Supt. St. Rfmty., 
Pub. School, 


reen Bay. 

Bright, C. N., Supt. St. 
Sparta. 

Brown, Dr. J. F., School for Blind, 
Janesville. 

Chapin, Prof. Robt. C., Dept. Econ. 
and Fin., Beloit College, Beloit. 

Chynoweth, Mrs. H. W., Madison. 

Clark, | cevnacngh Janesville. 

Cline, George D., Hudson. 

Coffland, J. E., Richland Center. 


Conover, Allan’ D., Madison. 
Coon, Dr. J. W., Supt. St. San., 


Wales. 
tCottrell, Louise, Asso. Char., 
Kenosha. : 


Milwaukee 


Supt. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Cowie, Hon. R. S., Whitehall. 
Dahl, Hon. 


Andrew, St. 
Madison. 


Davidson, Hon. J. O., Governor of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

?Davis, Miss Bertha M., Char. 
Assn., Sheboygan. 

Dewey, Dr. Richard, 34 Washington 

., Wauwatosa. 

Dresser, Hon. L. B., St. Croix Falls. 

Hissfeldt, Carl, Wauwatosa. 

Elroy Library, Elroy. 

Elver, Hon. E. T., Madison. 

Frisby, Dr. Almah J., 592 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee. 

+Frost, E. W., 1201 Wells Blidg., Mil- 
waukee. 

Goodsell, Hon. E. D., Lancaster. 

Gorst, Dr. Charles, Supt. St. Hosp. 
Ins., Mendota. 

Graebner, W. H., Mem. St. Bd. Cont., 
642 Natl. Ave., Milwaukee. 

Grimmer, Hon. Elmer, Marinette. 

Herman, Baraboo. 

Hon. Henry, 


ay. 

Hall, F. W., Madison. 

Hobbins, Mrs. J. W., Madison. 

+Hughes, Smith Y., Supt. Boys Busy 
Life Club, Milwaukee. 

+Hutton, A. J., Supt. Indus. Sch for 
Boys, Waukesha. 

Jacobs, H. N., Warden Univ. Sett., 861 
ist Ave., ‘Milwaukee. 

Jenks, Hon. Aldro, Dodgeville. 

Johnson, Mrs, D. H., V. P. Wis. Indus. 
Sch. for Girls, 734 Marshall S8t., 
Milwaukee. 

Kurtz, Mrs. Julia, Supt. Milwaukee 
House of Mercy, 483 Western 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

Kusterman, Gustav, 828 Cherry St., 
Green Bay. 

Kusterman, Oscar, Supt. Wis. 
for Blind, 2416 Chestnut St., 
waukee. 

Lewis, John P., Mem. St. Bd. of Cont., 
Friendship. 

Lindsay, Wm., Pres. A. C., 
over St., Milwaukee. 
Lindley, Dr. P. H., Vice Pres. Bd. of 

ty 907 Bridge St., Chippewa 


Loeb, Miss Stella A., Hd. Res. 
Settlement,”’ 499 5th St., 
waukee. 

tLovaiey, Miss J. S., Suffrage League, 

St. Lawrence Ave., Janes- 


Treas., 


Sec. 


Grotophorst, 
ae 


Green 


Hosp. 
Mil- 


449 Han- 


“The 
Mil- 


vine. 
Lyon, Hon. Jay F., Elkhorn. 
McMinn, Miss Amelia, Teacher Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee. 
Madison General Library, Madison. 
Monroe Library, Monroe. 
Morris, Mrs. Charles, Berlin. 
Nelson, Hon. A. G., Waupaca. 
Park, M. T., Wauwatosa. 
Treteenee, Miss Marie, Supt. V. N. 
,» 1508 Mississippi ‘St. La Crosse. 
eae Dr. Mary E., Lake Geneva, 
yRabinovitch, Samuel, Supt. Hebrew 
Relief Assn., 436 7th St., Mil- 
waukee. 


WISCO 


Rahr, William, Manitowoc 
Co., Manitowoc. 

Robbins, Dr. M. M., Suring. 
Rubin, J. H., Mngr. Provident Loan 
Soc., 188 22nd St., Milwaukee. 

Sale, Hon. John W., Janesville. 

Salisbury, Winifred, Court House, La 
Crosse. 

Sarles, Dr. W. F., Sparta. 

+Shatto, Miss Edith, Chf. T. B. Div. 
Health Dept., 861 ist Ave., Mil- 
waukee. 

Sherman, Dr. A., Winnebago. 

Slosson, Hon, Russell, Kenosha. 

Smith, F. M., Sec. St. Assn. of Trus. 
and Supts. of Co. Asys. for Ins., 
Osseo. 

Smith, Ralph E., Pres. Bd. of Cont., 
Merrill. 

7Spindler, Wm. C., Supt. of Poor, 
683 Market St., Milwaukee. 

State Normal School, Kenwood and 
Downer Sts., Milwaukee, 

Strange, Hon. John, Lieut. Governor, 
Neenah. 

Tappins, Hon. M. J., Sec. St. Bd. 
Cont., Madison. 

Town, Henry, Warden St. 
Waupun. 

Treat, Hon. N. B., Monroe. 

+Two, Florence S., Gen. Sec. 
1623 Hewitt Ave., Superior. 

\VanWyck, Mrs. Katherine L., 
Sec. A. C., 111 Mason S&St., 
waukee, 

Walker, Prof. E. W., 
for Deaf, Delevan. 

Watertown Library, Watertown. 

Waukesha Library, Waukesha. 

+Williams, Miss Katharine R.. Mem. 
St. Bd. of Cont., 506 27th St., Mil- 
waukee. 

Wiltrout, Mrs. T. B., Gen. Sec. A. C., 
308 South Barstow, Eau Claire. 

Yoder, A. H., Whitewater. 

7Zuerner, Wm. F., Prob. Off. Juv. 
Ct., 1414 Burleigh St., Milwaukee. 


Malting 


Prison, 


A. CG 


Gen, 
Mil- 


Supt. School 


WYOMING. 
Cotchell, Mrs. M. L., Cheyenne. 


BELGIUM. 


Morel, Dr. Jules, 59 Blvd. Leopold, 
Ghent. Honorary Member of the 
N. C. of C. & C. 


CANADA. 
yArnold, Samuel, Gen. Sec. A. C., 12 
Richmond Sst. E., Toronto, On- 
tario. 
Associated 
berta. 
Billiarde, F. J., Supt. Neg. Chn. Parlia- 
ment Bidgs., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
7Brooking, Miss Lucy W., Supt. 
Alexandra Indus. Sch. E. Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 


Charities, 


Calgary, Al- 


NSIN, WYOMING, BELGIUM, CANADA 


Brown, Adam, Pres. 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Burland, Jeffrey H., 2 Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec. 

*Chevalier, Albert, Dir. Munic. Asst., 
City Hali Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 

Cohen, Lyon, Pres. Baron de Hirsch 
Inst., 36 Prince St., Montreal, 
Quebec. 

+Coyell, Alfred, City Relief Officer, 
City Hall, Toronto, Ontario. 

*7Duncan, William, Supt. Chns. Aid 
Soc. of Toronto, 229 Simcoe St., 


Toronto, Ont. 

7Duncan, Mrs. Wm., Lady Supt. 
Chns. Aid Soc., 229 Simcoe St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

;Dyke, Eunice H., Supt. Div. of T. B., 
Dept. of Health, Toronto, Ont. 
TElwood, Edith C., Hd. Wrkr. Evan- 
gelia Sett., Queen and River Sts., 

Toronto, Ont. 

‘Falk, J. Howard T., Gen. 
C.. Wi Edwin  St., 
Manitoba. 

Gibson, Hon. J. M., K. C., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

7Gilmour, Dr. J. T.. Warden Central 
Prison, Toronto, Ont. 

7Graham, J. J., Prob. Off. Juv. Ct., 
City Hall, Toronto, Ont. 

Helm, Miss Elizabeth, Hd. Wrkr. 
Univ. Sett., 161 W. Dorchester 
St., Montreal, Quebec. 

*Hunt, Milton B., Dir. Univ. of Tor- 
onto Sett., 467 Adelaide St. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Kelso, J. J., St. Supt. Chns. Dept., 
Parliament Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

*McCarthy, J. O., Controller, City 
Hall, Toronto, Ont. 

+*McMenemy, J. H., Relief Officer, City 
Hall, Hamilton, Ont. 

*McMenemy, Mrs. 
Market S8t., 


Chn. Aid Soc., 


Sec. A. 
Winnipeg, 


Imogene, 192 
Hamilton, Ont. 
MacMurchy, Dr. Helen, Special In- 
vest. to Governor of Ontario, 133 
Bloor St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
7Mercer Reformatory, Mrs. Emma 
O’Sullivan Supt., Toronto, Ont. 

Mitchell, Z. W., Supreme Mast. Loy. 
Leg. of Lab., Edmonton, Alberta. 

+ Neufeld, Elizabeth B., Central 
Neighborhood House, 84 Gerrard 
St. W., Toronto, Ont. 

7Nicholson, F. M., Sec. Can. Conf. of 
C. and C., Parliament Bidg., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Prisoners Aid Association of Canada, 
Finlay Spencer, Agt., 32 Church 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

Rosebrugh, Dr. A. M., 
Ref. of Inebriates, 
thur Ave., Toronto, 

7Smith, Rufus D., Gen. 
S., 150 Bleury St., 

Toronto Public Library, 
St. George Sts., Toronto, Ont. 

7Wright, Miss Katherine M., Evan- 
gelia Sett., Queen and River Sts., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Sec. Soc. for 
76 Prince Ar- 
Ont. 

Sec. C. O. 
Montreal, 
College and 
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CHILI. 


Casa de Orates, Portal McClure, 
Santiago. 
CHINA. 


Masterson, Rev. Harris, Jr., Mission- 
ary, Protestant Epis. Ch., Boone 
College, Hankow. 

CUBA. 

Berriz, Antonio M., Reina, 
vana. 

Finlay, Dr. C. E., Armistad 94, Ha- 
vana. 

Martinez, Dr. Emillo, Neptuno 56, 
Havana. 

Valdes, Dr. Juan B., Reina 21, Ha- 
vana. 

ENGLAND. 

Estabrook, Mrs. Mansfield, 25 Vic- 
toria St., London, 8S. W 


Maccauley, Col. C, E., New Court, 
Ascot, Berks. 


21, Ha-. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


FRANCE. 
Sterling, Mrs. E. 
Chaillot, Paris. 


INDIA. 


Edward C., International 
M. C. A., 86 College St., Cal- 
cutta. 


Carter, 
¥. 


JAPAN. 


Tanikawa, Yoshio, Spec. Com. of 
Japanese Buddhist Char. Assn., 52 
Tyo-Machi, Tsu-Shi, Ise. 


NORWAY. 


Morgenstierne, Otto v Munthe av 41 
. Sundtzgate, Kristiania. 


SWEDEN. 


Salomon, Hon. Harald, Grefgatan 62, 
Stockholm. 

Von Koch, G. H., 
view and Bd. 
Lustmakargatan, 


Editor Social Re- 
of Guardians, 6 
Stockholm. 


Organization of the Conference for 1913 


President, Frank Tucker, New York, N. Y.; First Vice President, F. H. 
Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa.; Second Vice President, James R. Garfield, 
Cleveland, O.; Third Vice President, O. K. Cushing, San Francisco, Cal.; 
General Secretary, Alexander Johnson, Angola, Ind.; Assistant Secre- 
taries, Winthrop D. Lane, New York, N. Y.; W. 8. Reynolds, Chicago, Il.; 
J. J. Kelso, Toronto, Canada; Miss Katherine C. Felton, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Miss Virginia MeMechen, Seattle, Wash.; V. R. Manning, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Robert W. Kelso, Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee—The ex-presidents as follows: F. B. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts (1881*); Hastings H. Hart, Illinois (1893); Alexander 
Johnson, Indiana (1897); William R. Stewart, New York (1898); Charles 
R. Henderson, Illinois (1899); Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota (1900); 
John M. Glenn, Maryland (1901); Timothy Nicholson, Indiana (1902); 
Robert W. de Forest, New York (1903); Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massa- 
chusetts (1904); Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota (1905); Edward 
T. Devine, New York (1906); Amos W. Butler, Indiana (1907); Thomas 
M. Mulry, New York (1908); Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois (1909); Miss 
Jane Addams, Illinois (1910); Homer Folks, New York (1911); Julian 
W. Mack, Washington, D. C. (1912); The President, Frank Tucker; 
the First Vice President, F. H. Nibecker, and the following additional 
persons; for one year: James 8S. Jackson, Cleveland, O.; Elmer L. Coffeen, 
Westboro, Mass.; Robert A. Woods, Boston, Mass.; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
New York, N. Y.; W. A. Gates, San Francisco, Cal.; for two years: Mary 
E. Richmond, New York, N. Y.; Edmond J. Butler, New York, N. Y.; 
Rabbi W. 8. Friedman, Denver, Col.; Richard Hayter, Seattle, Wash.; 
Graham Taylor, Chicago, Il. 


State Corresponding Secretaries—Alabama, Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, Bir- 
mingham; Alaska, W. G. Beattie, Juneau; Arkansas, Murray A. Auerbach, 
Little Rock; California, W. A. Gates, 1007 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco; 
Colorado, William Thomas, Capitol Bldg., Denver; Connecticut, Charles P. 
Kellogg, Waterbury; Delaware, Mrs. E. P. Warner, Kentmere Place, Wil- 
mington; District of Columbia, George S. Wilson, District Bldg.; Florida, 
Charles P. Hall, 325 Brent Bldg., Pensacola; Georgia, Joseph C. Logan, 
705 Gould Bldg., Atlanta; Idaho, J. T. Humphries, St. Anthony; 
Illinois, A. L. Bowen, St. Char. Com. Springfield; Indiana, 
Miss Laura Greely, Indianapolis; Kansas, Charles W. Gibbs, Sec. Board 
of Control, Topeka; Kentucky, Miss Frances Ingram, 428 8. First St., 
Louisville; Louisiana, Miss Lillian Friend, 1807 Palmer Ave., New Or- 
leans; Maine, Edwin P. Wentworth, Newcastle; Maryland, Nathaniel C. 
Grasty, Court House, Baltimore; Massachusetts, Joseph Lee, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston; Michigan, J. B. Montgomery, Supt. Michigan State 
Public School, Coldwater; Minnesota, to be appointed; Missouri, 
George B. Mangold, 4002 Lexington Ave., St. Louis; Montana, 
D. B. Price, 4 Harrison Ave., Helena; Nebraska, A. W. Clark, 
334 N. 41st St., Omaha; New Hampshire, William J. Ahern, State Board 
of Charities, Concord; New Jersey, A. L. Stonaker, State Charities Aid 
Association, Newark; New York, Dr. Robert W. Hill, The Capitol, Al- 
bany; North Carolina, Miss Daisy Denson, Secretary Board of Public 
Charities, The Capitol, Raleigh; North Dakota, 0. H. McCracken, 15 S. 


*The date following the name of each ex-president, shows the year of 
his presidency. 
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8th St., South Fargo; Ohio, H. H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman Bldg., Columbus 
Oklahoma, Hobart Huson, State House, Oklahoma City; Oregon, 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, 250 1-2 Third St., Portland; Pennsylvania, Carl 
Kelsey, Logan Hall, W. Philadelphia; Rhode Island, Thomas B. Maymon, 
55 Eddy St., Providence; South Carolina, A. T. Jamison, Greenwood; 
South Dakota, W. H. King, Parker; Tennessee, Edwin P. Anderson, 225 
Berry St., Nashville; Utah, Mrs. Ida Smoot Dusenberry, Provo; Vermont, 
Rev. J. Edward Wright, 19 Baldwin St., Montpelier; Virginia, J. T. Mas- 
tin, Library Bldg., Richmond; Washington, Miss Virginia MceMechen, 312 
Collins Bld., Seattle; Wisconsin, M. J. Tappins, Madison; New Bruns- 
wick, Rev. Thomas Hunter Boyd, The Manse, Waweig; Nova Scotia, 
Rev. J. W. MacMillan, D. D., 317 Pleasant St., Halifax. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Children—Chairman, Rev. Brother Barnabas, Supt. Agri. School, 
Lincolndale, N. Y.; Vice Chairman, Henry W. Thurston, 105 
E. 22nd St., New York; Hon. Geo. 8S. Addams, Cleveland, O.; Hon. 
H. H. Baker, 17 Somerset St., Boston, Mass.; W. B. Baker, Parental 
School, Spokane, Wash.; B. D. Bogen, 940 Chateau Ave., Price Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. L. B. Bernstein, Pleasantville, N. Y.; L. J. Covington, 
323 New York Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Hon. W. C. Dunbar, Box 877, Boise, 
Idaho; Marcus Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla.; James E. Fee, 43 State House, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Charlotte Goff, 2800 Eastern Ave., Davenport, Ia.; 
Dr. Luther Gulick, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Bru. 
Henry, New York Catholic Protectory, Westchester Sta., New York, N. 
Y.; Dr. George B. Mangold, 4002 Lexington Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. 
Montgomery, Coldwater, Mich.; Miss Frances Morse, 12 Marlborough S8t., 
Boston, Mass.; J. P. Murphy, 43 Hawkins St., Boston, Mass.; W. F. 
Penn, Morganza, Pa.; C. A. Perry, Room 400, Metropolitan Tower, New 
York, N. Y.; F. J. Sessions, 2800 Eastern Ave., Davenport, Ia.; Arthur 
Towne, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y.; R. S. Wallace, 415 8. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. J. Ward, The University, Madison, Wis.; James E. West, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Charles W. Wilson, 36 Summer St., 
Westboro, Mass. 


The Church and Social Work—Chairman, John M. Glenn, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York, N. Y.; Vice Chairman, Frederic Almy, 19 Tupper S8t., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Rabbi R. I. Coffee, 5894 Hobart St., East End, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Rev. J. A. Freeman, 337 Oak Grove St., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rev. Herbert A. Jump, 411 Laguna Ave., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. Dr. Wm. J. 
Kerby, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York N. Y.; J. W. Magruder, 15 E. Pleasant St., Baltimore, Md.; 
A. E. Marling, New York, N. Y.; Rev. M. A. Matthews, 1209 Marion St., 
Seattle, Wash.; J. E. McCulloch, 323 Sixth Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Thos. 
M. Mulry, 10 Perry St., New York, N. Y.; Prof. C. 8. Nash, Box 109, 
Berkeley, Cal.; R. A. Norris, State Printing Expert, Salem, Ore.; Rt. 
Rev. O’Dea, 804 Ninth Ave., Seattle, Wash.; Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Asst. Pastor, Church of Immac. Conception, Portland, Ore.; Rev. 
Bryant ©. Prestine, 1221 Mallon St., Spokane, Wash.; Wm. J. Schieffelin, 
5 E. 66th St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Charles Stelzle, Room 
1008, 156 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry R. Talbot, Rector of St. 
David’s Episcopal Church, Portland, Ore.; Graham Taylor, 955 Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Raymond Robins, 14837 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

Distribution and Assimilation of Immigrants.—Chairman, Graham 
Taylor, Grand Ave. and Morgan S8t., Chicago, Ill.; Vice Chairman, Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, 265 Henry St., New York, N. Y.; Miss Grace Abbott, 
743 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 
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Ill.; Sadie American, 448 Central Park, W., New York, N. Y.; Dana W. 
Bartlett, 510 Vignes St., Los Angeles, Cal.; Prof. W. G. Beach, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; D. M. Bressler, 174 Second Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Prof. K. L. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass.; C. C. Chapman, 
Sec. Publicity Dept. Commercial Club, Portland, Ore.; Prof. John R. 
Commons, Industrial Commission, Madison, Wis.; Charles C. Fenn, The 
Normandie, Seattle, Wash.; Prof. J. W. Jenks, N. Y. University, Washing- 
ton Sq., New York, N. Y.; Frances Kellor, 6 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Agnes C. Laut, Wassaic, Duchess Co., N. Y.; D. O. Lively, c-o 
Panama Pacific Internat. Expo., San Francisco, Calif.; Henry Moskovitz, 
216 Madison St., New York, N. Y.; James Mullenbach, 167 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Jessica Peixotto, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; Peter Roberts, 124 E. Twenty-Eighth St., New York, N. Y.; 
Leonard G. Robison, 174 Second Ave., New York, N. Y.; Prof. Edward 
A. Steiner, Grinnell, Ia.; Prof. Wm. Thomas, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Laurence Veiller, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York, N. Y.; 
Rabbi Jonah D. Wise, 466 19th St., Portland, Ore. 


Families and Neighborhoods—Chairman, Miss Alice L. Higgins, 43 
Hawkins St., Boston, Mass.; Vice Chairman, John A. Kingsbury, 105 E. 
Twenty-second St., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth Ash, San ncisco, 
Cal.; Miss S. P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago, Green Hall, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Katherine M. Briggs, 6530 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Henry F. 
Burt, 320 Sixteenth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Annie M. Ches- 
ley, 3 Church St., Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Ellen Cook, 1115 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Edmond J. Curry, 28 E. Ninety-fifth St., New York, 
N. Y.; Miss Katherine C. Felton, 1500 Jackson St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
A. R. Gephart, Sec. A. C., Spokane, Wash.; C. M. Hubbard, 
2221 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; Eugene T. Lies, 167 N. 
Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Jennie Mandel, 3025 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Il.; V. R. Manning, 28 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla.; Rudolph Matz, 35 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Francis R. McLean, 105 E. Twenty-second 
St., New York, N. Y.; Miss Virginia MeMechen, 405 Collins Bldg., Se- 
attle, Wash.; J. J.O’Connor, Associated Charities, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. 
Frank Persons, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York, N. Y.; 8. A. Rabi- 
novitch, 436 Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rudolph Solensten, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Miss Amie C. Turberville, 246 Second St., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Miss Harriet Vittum, 1400 Augusta St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Morris W. Waldman, 365 Second Ave., New York, N. Y.; Durand Whip- 
ple, Whipple Bldg., Little Rock, Ark.; James O. White, 501 E. Third St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Health and Productive Power—Chairman, Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
105 E. Twenty-second St., New York, N. Y.; Vice Chairman, Lee F. Han- 
mer, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Henry 8S. Favill, 122 
8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 8. Josephine Baker, Dir. Child Hy- 
giene, Dept. of Health, New York, N. Y.; Meyer Bloomfield, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; Howard Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. E. Crichton, City Hall, Seattle, Wash.; Arthur D. Dean, 4 Chest- 
nut St., Albany, N. Y.; Dr. W. A. Evans, 904 Tribune Bldg., Chicago IIl.; 
Dr. Morris Fishberg, 1337 Madison Ave, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Irving 
Fisher, 460 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn.; Miss Mary Gardner, 273 
Bowen St., Providence, R. I.; Dr. George W. Goler, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Miss Pauline Goldmark, 270 W. Ninety-fourth St., New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. 8. 8. Goldwater 1 E. One Hundredth St., New York, N. Y.; Dr. Walter 
Griswold, 611 Cobb Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stan- 
ford Univ., Palo Alto, Cal.; Franklin B. Kirkbride, Room 45, 55 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Don Lescohier, Dept. of Labor, State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minn.; James A. Lowell, 38 Equitable Bldg., Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
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Adolph Meyer, Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller, 1102 Hudson Ave., Columbia, Mo.; James W. Minnick, 1351 
Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, 32 N. State St., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. Wirt Steele, 15 E. Pleasant St., Baltimore, Md.; F. W. Taylor, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. F. E. Wesbrook, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. Ira 8. Wile, 230 Ninety-seventh St., New York, N. Y.; 
Frank E. Wing, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Lucy Wright, 308 
Ford Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Probation, Prison and Parole.—Chairman, C. B. Adams, St. Charles, 
Ill.; Viee Chairman, George B. Robinson, 415 Broome S&t., 
New York, N. Y.; Jacob Billikopf, 1000 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Homer Folks, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York, N. Y.; Prof. 
James W. Garner, Urbana, Ill.; O. F. Lewis, 135 E. Fifteenth St., New 
York, N. Y.; Edwin Mulready, Room 174 Court House, Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass.; Howard P. Nash, 472 E. Twenty-first St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Dr. George M. Parker, 41 W. Fifty-second St., New York, N. Y.; C. 
8S. Read, Walla Walla, Wash.; Mrs. J. A. Read, 1713 E. Pine St., Seattle, 
Wash.; Cleon B. Roe, Supt. State Refty., Monroe, Wash.; Corwin 8. 
Shank, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; John J. Sonsteby, 19 S. Lasalle 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Major R. G. Sylvester, Police Dept., Washington, D. 
C.; Thomas J. Tynan, Canon City, Colo.; Joseph N. Ulman, 1419 Fidelity 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; Governor Oswald West, Salem, Ore.; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y.; Henry W. Wolfer, Box 55, 
Stillwater, Minn. 


Public Supervision and Administration—Chairman, Wm. T. Cross, 
Columbia, Mo.; Vice Chairman, Alexander M. Wilson, 580-588 City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Senator J. D. Bassett, Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash., 
Hon. Chas. J. Bonaparte, 216 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.; A. L. Bowen, 
411 E. S. Grand St., Springfield, Il.; H. C. Bowman, St. Board of Con- 
trol, Topeka, Kan.; Harris R. Cooley, City Hall, Cleveland, O.; Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, Manchester, Mass.; Dr. W. P. Drewry, Central State 
Hospital, Petersburg, Va.; Dr. J. P. Haynes, 2324 8. Figuerra St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Dr. R, W. Hill, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y,; H. T. Jones, 
Olympia, Wash.; Dr. Frank P. Norbury, St. Board of Administration, 
Springfield, Ill.; Prof. C. 8. Potts, University Station, Austin, Tex.; H. 
H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O.; William Thomas, Room 35, 
Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Relation of Commercial Organizations to Social Welfare—Chairman, 
Roger N. Baldwin, 903 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; Vice Chairman 
Munson Havens, Cleveland, Ohio; Wm. H. Allen, 261 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Alfred L. Baker, Chicago, Ill.; Mareus A. Beeman, 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. R. Coolidge Jr., 89 State St., 
Boston, Mass.; Edward T. Devine, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York, 
N. Y.; H. D. W. English, 1770 1st. Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John H. Fahey, 1111 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass.; E. A. Filene, Boston, 
Mass.; I. N. Fleischner, Ash and Front Sts., Portland, Ore.; E. C. 
Giltner, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Portland, Ore.; Abraham J. Katz, 
875 E. Ave., Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur P. Kellogg, 105 E. Twenty-second 
St., New York, N. Y.; Frank P. Kerr, Portland, Ore.; F. C. Knapp, Cham. 
of Com. Bldg., Portland, Ore.; E. T. Lies, 167 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
W. D. Maltbie, 626 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Francis Quinlan, 
66 W. Fifty-second St., New York; Ryerson Ritchie, New York; Howard 
Strong, See. Civic & Commerce Assn., Minneapolis, Minn.; David F. 
Tilley, 60 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.; Richard Waterman, 33 E. 
Springfield Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. Harris D. Weinstock, 538 Golden 
ye a —y Francisco, Calif.; E. M. Williams, 601 Grand Canal Road, 
leveland, O. 
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Standards of Living and Labor—Chairman, Rev. John A. Ryan, St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; Vice Chairman, A. J. McKelway, 204 
Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C.; John B. Andrews, Metropolitan Bldg., 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, 518 Colby-Abbott 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, Pittsburg, Pa.; John 
Golden, Box 742, Fall River, Mass.; Miss Jean M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania 
St., New Orleans, La.; Prof. J. E. Hagerty, St. Univ., Columbus, O.; L. A. 
Halbert, 4319 E. Prospect Place, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
800 S. Halstead St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Samuel C. Hatcher, Ashland, Va.; 
Hobart Huson, Room 10, State House, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul U. Kel- 
logg, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 106 
E. Nineteenth St., New York, N. Y.; Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 E. Twenty- 
second St., New York, N. Y.; V. Everit Macy, 68 Broad St.; New York, 
N. Y.; Tracy MeGregor, 239 Brush St., Detroit, Mich.; Scott Nearing, 
University of Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Chas. P. Neill, 
Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Wilbur C. Phillips, 354 Hudson 
Ave., Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Raymond Robins, 1437 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, 250144 Third St., Portland, Ore.; Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, 343 S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS INDEX 
Names of states, etc., the usual P. O. abbreviations, as N. Y., Ala., U. 8. 


Associated charities 
Abolish,-ition,-ment 
Adminstration,-tive 
Advanced,-ing, ad- 
a 
Amend,-ed,- ment,-s 
Appropriation, “8. 
Appointment,-s,- ed. 
Associated. 


Association. 
Asylum. 


eae. children,-’s. 
; able. 
peri fl 


Conference,-s. 
ae 
rrection,-s,-al. 
Chari Organi aniza- 
tion iety. 
Crime,-inal,-s. 
Court,-s. 


Defective,-s,-ness, 
nerate,-s,-tion. 


Development,-s. 
?. 


E. East,-ern. O. D. R. Outdoor relief. 
Econ. Economic,-s,-al. Off. Cfficer,-s-cial,-s. 
Educ. Educate,-d,-tion. Org. Organized,-ation,-s. 


Emp. Engle ish. Orp. Orphan,-s. 
Eph 2 Enile a, Pen. Penitentiary 


Est. ose” ment. Phi. Philanthropy ,- -ical 
Exp. Phys. Physical. 
Pig. Placing 


Fed. mae -d,-tion. Prev. Prevent, -ion,-ing. 

F. M. Feeble: minded, - ness Pri. Priva’ 

F.V. Friendly visitor,-s. Pris. Te senty 8, -er,-ers. 
Prob. Probation. 


Govt. Government,-al. Prohi. Seeeeeen, ore. 
3 . ‘oint. 

H. House,-s. Pub. Public,-ity. 

Ho. Home,:s. 

Hosp. Hospital,-s. Re. poncerning. 

- ees 8 Ref. ee ah 

> ot,-ic. ‘ on,-s,-ing 

Tht. Tlliterate,-cy. Ref Regul 

Imb. Imbecile,-s. Rep. a -ed,-ing. 

Imgt. Immigration. R. R. Railroad. 

Immt. Immi t,-s. 

Imp. Improv: -ment,- -. 8. South,-ern. 

Inc. Increase 


San. Sanatorium,-a 
Incor. Incorrigible,, -ility. Sch. School,-s. 
Ind. aes Bec. ws ies, secu- 


Inst. —— -al. Sett. Settlement. 
ansp. Inspect,-or,-ion. Soc. Society, social. 
Invt. Investigate,-ed,-ions St. itate,-s. 

Statis. Statistics, -ical,-ician 
Juv. Juvenile. Super. Supervisor, -8, ision. 


Supt. Superintend- ing- -ent 
Lab. Labor,-er,-s. 
Legisla 


Legis. tor-s-ive-ure, T. B. Tuberculosis. 
Legisn. Legislation. Trg. Training. 
Med. Medical,-ine. Uni. University,-ies. 
Mvt. Movement. 

Ww. West,-ern. 
N. North,-ern. Wk. Work. 
Nat. National. Wkr. Worker,-s. 
No. Number,-s. Wkg. Working. 


Words in SMALL CAPITALS signify COMMITTEES; phrases in jfalics signify titles of papers; 
author's name follows title. 


A Addams, Jane, and the business of 
youth, 148; 

A. C. and pub. char. coop. O., 520; and A New Conscience and an An- 
extensive wk. of, Seattle, Tacoma, cient Evil, 4. 

Spokane, 520; Adequacy of relief, Buffalo, 483. 
development in Ark., 500, 519; Administration, see State Boards. 
finding deserters, 362; Adolescent amusement problem, the, 
new in Fla., 519; in Ind., 519; in 141, 

Boise, Ida., 519; in Neb., Adolescents, guarded from danger, 4 

520; in 8. C., 520; Advocates of the poor, paid, 106. 
opposition to in Pittsburg, 520 After-care Com. of Med. Soc., Md., 
see also C. O. S. 


346; 


After-care of insane, sundry repts., 
343. 
sundry st. bds. and com. for 346. 
Age limit, ch. lab., Wis., 519. 
Albert law, Neb., effects of, 511. 
Allen, W. H., and 100 per cent. phi., 


356. 
Almshouse Property, the Ideal im 
Amount and Upkeep, 


(Root), 443. 
Almshouse Records, (Clark), 445. 
Almshouse records in Ind., 445; 446. 
American Fed. for Sex Hygiene, 265. 
American Vigilance Assn., The, 265. 
Ames, Dean, and attitude of law, 177; 


181. 
Andrews, Dr. John B., and lead poi- 
soning, 341. 


Argentine Republic and Ital. Immi- 
gration, 252. 
Attendance at the Conference, 556. 


B 


Babies, early death of, 21; 
health exhibit, Del., 527. 

Bach, Dr. Wilgus, and bl. in Ky., 330. 

Back to the home mvt., 504. 

Back to the Land, (Erickson), 254. 

Baldwin, W. H. Jr., and effective in- 
spection, 123. 

Bates, Mrs. L. W., and mercury poi- 
soning, 341. 

Beers, C. W., and after-care of ins., 
343; 345. 

Besant, Sir Walter, and allowing peo- 
ple to drop, 97. 

Bethlehem, The Babe of, 405. 

Better Homes, The Fight for, (Ihl- 
der), 159. 

Bicknell, Ernest P., and St. Bd. ree- 
ords, 445. 

Birthrate in Europe, 278. 

Blackstone on the judges, 176. 

Blind, Problems of the, (Campbell), 
79 


Blind Ch., Nat. Assn. for, 522; 
Com. for Del., adv. wk. of, 520; 
Com. for, St. Mass., 79; 
ditto New York, 327; 
home teaching of, 80; 
Ohio law for relief of, 80; 
Sch. for, Fla. additions to, 520; 
trade instruction in, Ark., 520; 
St. Assn. for N. J., 521; 
work for, field wk., 329; 
working home for, 79; 
workshops for, chain of, 80; 
and deaf, Idaho, Sch., 521. 
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Blindness, educ. and pub., 334. 
no. of cases preventable, 326. 
Body politic, ills of, 543. 
Bookwalter, Mr., on food supply, 255. 
Boston char. and tax reform, 419; 
dispensary, early days of, 369; 
Sch. Com. and bad teeth, 536; 
1915 and housing, 421. 
Boudin, Pierre, and consultations with 
mothers, 324. 


Boyaval, Paul, and sweating sys- 
tem, 396. 
Boys’ Clubs, building for, Portland, 
Me., 521; 
dancing as a feature at, 150; 
history of mvt. for, 149; 
number of in U. 8., 148. 
Boy Scouts, Louisville, extending, 
521. 
Brockway, Z. R., and contract labor, 
201. 


Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 439. 

Bruce, The Heart of the, 544. 

Buildings, taxed and untaxed, 418. 

Burial Costs Among the Poor, (Dowd) 
121, 

Burial, cost of a decent, 121; remedial 
program re, 124; insurance 
cost of, 124; scientific in- 
spection of, 122. 

Butler, Amos W., and competition of 
prison labor, 210. 

and St. Bd. records, 445. 

Butler, Miss Harriet, and blindness in 

Ky., 330. 


Cc 


Cabot, Dr. Richard, and records of 

soc. wk., 361; 
and soc. wk. of hosps., 335. 

Cannon, Ida, and, text book on hosp. 
soc. service, 339. 

Case Work As a Factor, (Goodwillie), 
109. 

Case work training for, 110. 

Causes of dep. def. and del., study of 
in Minn., 77. 

Causes of poverty and char. agencies, 
417. 

Charitable Assn. Pri. in Kan., must 
be licensed to solicit funds, 
534. 

Charities, Bds. of, centralizing, 64. 

Charity contributors oppose reforms 
that would cure poverty, 
411; 

much, would be better discontinued, 

105. 
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Charity, the Family and the Modern 
Social Movement, (Wel- 
ler), 102. 
Chicago juvenile court, 450; 
recreation parks and centers, 61; 
cost of, compared with Gary sch. 
plant, 61. 
Child at Point of Greatest Pressure, 
The, (Addams), 26. 
Child eare, efficient program for, 56; 
scientific survey needed for, 57; 
helping, intelligent co-op. in, 78; 
labor, and standards, 386; 
Com. active Del., 524. 
Com. St. Fla., 524. 
present condition of, 2; 
law enforeed, N. H., 511. 
amended, Wis., 519; new, 
Kan., 524; ditto Md., 508; 
524; 
life, loss of, U. S. census, 31; 
placing, ethics of service, 78; 
right to normal life, 3; 
to play, 4; 
under 16, cannot commit crime in 
Okla., 514. 
Child Welfare Conference, Canadian, 
501; Louisville, Ky., 521. 
exhibits, Mo., 510; 522; Mon- 
treal, 501; 
co-operative wk. in, special, 52; 
delegate bodies creation of, 
51; survey of organized 
effort, 49; various agencies 
concerned in, 49; 
Gatzert foundation for, Seattle, 
522; 
work, growing importance of, 39. 


CHILDREN, 20; 
Children, Committee Report, (Kings- 
ley), 20. 
Children as city dwellers, 20; 28; 
bdg. out in R. I., by St. Inst., 522; 
def. and crip. hosps for, 79; 
del. in juv. ets., 27; 
dep. and neglected, 76; 
Institution, after-care, study in 
Mass., 77; 

of broken homes, 470; 

orphan, in Okla., powers of Com. of 
Char. re greatly enlarged, 
522; 

prohi. dangerous oecup., Conn., 502; 

questionnaire as to condition, 21; 

saving of, to what end? 32; 

supt. of neg. and dep. N. S., 522; 

surgical and med. care, Kan., 506, 
521. 


Children’s act, extending power of 

courts re dep. Ky., 529; 
Aid Soc. Juniata Valley, Pa., 522; 

estab. in Md., 521; new 
local societies of, Pa., 522; 
law for in N. S., 522; 

Children’s Bureau, The, (Lathrop), 
0 


30. 

Children’s Bureau, federal, 76; Coop. 
with St. bureaus, 76; first 
suggestion of, 30; scope of 
work of, 31. 

Children’s Bureau State, in Ind., 521; 
in Fla., 503; city, in Phila., 


55; 

Children’s Council, D. of C., 521; 
Guardians Bd. of St. Louis, 522; 
Home Soe. in Fla., active, 503, 521, 

increased St. appn. for, 
Ky., 521; new in Ga., 503; 
hospital, Ala., 537; 
obligations of a, 507; 
laws re codified in O., 522. 
Children’s Protective Society, A Pro- 
gram of Action for, (Gar- 
field), 33. 
Children’s rights, community recog- 
nition of, 20. 
Church district system for C. O. S 
Portland, Me., 523; 
federation of men, for study of so- 
cial needs, Jacksonville, 
523 ; 
the, and Eugenics, 306. 
Churches awakening to social needs, 
Ky., 523. 
Cigarmaker’s Union and unemploy- 
ment insurance, 435. 
Citizenship, a call to better, 316. 
City the Hope of Democracy, 459. 


Clean City Campaign, D. of C., 523; 
ditto, Portland, Me., 534. 

Clinton district, C. O. S., New York, 
111. 


ws 


Cloak industry in New York, 545. 

Coal Miner’s Act, safety, N. 8., 531. 

Colony farm for tramps, etc., New 
York, 513; 

treatment, limitations of, 194. 

Commerce Assn. of St. Paul, and Soc. 
Wk., 523; ditto Minneapo- 
lis, 523. 

Commercialized Vice, Newer Methods 
of Attacking, (Roe), 303. 

Commercialization of Social Evil, 407. 

Commission on Industrial Relations, 
The, (Lindsay), 409. 
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Commissioner of Char. Okla., powers 
enlarged as to dep. ch., 
535. 

Commission govt., social results of, 

Ala., 523; ditto, Kan., 523. 

Community Organization for Children, 
(Baldwin), 48. 

Community Planning for Infant Wel- 
fare Work, (Phillips), 40. 

Community Program for Child Care, 
A, (Murphy), 54. 

Community, study of in terms of sick 
babies, 25. 

Compensation, Accident, see 
men’s Compensation. 

Compulsory education, new law, Md., 
524 


Work- 


Conference, The National, as unique, 
556; its influence, 557; as 
a continuing constitutional 
convention, 82; as the col- 
lective mind of the nation, 
14; 
of overseers of the poor, N. J., 537; 
state, the first in Ark., 500, 537. 
Congestion of high wooden houses, 
152; 153; 
in N. and W. of Boston, 422. 
Conn. Soc. for Mental Hygiene, 345. 
Constitutional Amendments, Calif., 
500. 
Consumers’ League and prison-made 
goods, 216; the National, 
396; the International Con- 
ference of, 396; branch es- 
tab. in D. C., 530; working 
for minimum wage boards, 
Del., 530; and Ore., 531. 
Contracts, prison, see Prison Labor. 
Contracts wage, no equality in mak- 
ing, 397. 
Control, Bd. of, see State Boards. 
Control of Sanitary Stnndards, (Co- 
hen), 429. 
Convicts supporting relatives, 225. 
Cooley Farms, Cleveland, 437,438. 
Co-operation Between Courts and V ol- 


untary Public Agencies, 
(Low), 465. 

Co-operation in Med. and Soc. Wk., 
ease of, 375; 


of public and private relief, O., 514; 
of relief agencies, 98; long continu- 
ance of, needed, 102; of 
public inst. bds. with city 
charitable agencies, 99. 
Correction farm, Cleveland, good ex- 
ample of, 193. 
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C. O. S., advance in Memphis and St. 
of Tenn., 517; new, in N. 
D., 514; several towns unit- 
ed in org., in R. L, 520. 
Coulettes, Mdme, and restaurants for 
mothers, 323. 
Councils of Social Agencies, in Ohio 
in two cities, 537; ditto in 
Portland, Ore., 538. 
Court conditions official survey 
164. 
Municipal, 5; 
of domestic relations, 5; 
people’s, new in Md., 524; 
problem more social than legal, 170; 
reform in N. Y. by commission, 165. 
CouURTS AND PRISONS: 162; 
Courts and Prisons, Committee Report, 
(Burritt), 162. 
Courts, buildings for, two extremes, 


of, 


, 
publicity of an essential, 175; 
records, better system needed, 172; 
socialization of the, 162. 
Crede, Professor and prev. of blind- 
ness, 326. 
Criminal code philosophic basis, 185; 
law, need of change felt in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland and 
Sweden, 185; 
procedure, psychologic study for re- 
form of, 188; 
professional, his opinion on identi- 
fication, 190; 
statistics, bureau of, IIl., 504. 
Cruelty to Children, Society for Pre- 
vention, N. Y., 34; ditto 
Mass., 34; ditto, Phila- 
delphia, 34. 


D 


Dance halls, city ordinance, Duluth, 
536; 
in cities, no. of, 140; a business 
proposition, 144; social su- 
pervision of, 143; practical 
regulation of, 145; prohibi- 
ted in Portland, Ore., 536. 
Dance Problem, The, (Israels), 140. 
Davenport on the reproach of defect- 
iveness, 278. 
Day nurseries, basic rule of, 115; in- 
struction of mothers at, 
115; 
Nursery Assn, New Orleans, 527; 
by the A. C., Tacoma, 528. 
Deaf and blind, Ark. Sch. trade in- 
struction in, 520. 
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Defective classes in U. 8., no. of, 277. 
Defectives, custodial care of, 283; 
States with no prov. for, 24. - 
Defender, public, St. office in Okla, 
514 


de Forest, Robert W., and housing 
ref., 158. 
Delinquency and dependency, similar- 
ity of, 452; 
and influences in youth, 189. 
Dependence, declaration of, 82. 
Dependent and Neglected Children. 
(Faulkner), 76. 
Deportation of Insane Persons, Pau- 
pers and Others, from one 
State to Another, (Gates), 
71. 
Deserters, Md., brought back by St. 
Atty., 524. 
Desertion case, special, 362; 
law makes it felony, Kan., 505, 524; 
Desertion of Wives and Children by 
Emigrants to America, 
(Varga), 257. 
Devine, Edward T., and com. of N. 
Y. Conf., 489. 
and inadequacy of relief, 482; 
and effects of land monopoly, 418. 
Diet Kitchen Assn., New York, 324; 
lists in disease, 353. 
Disease, causation, 311; early diagno- 
sis, 312; adequate treat- 
ment, 313; prevention, 314. 
Diseases, social not all listed, 312; 
unmentionable and neglected, 263. 
Distribution of Industry in Relation 
to Congestion, Rent, Tazes, 
(Post), 410. 
Dives and Lazarus of to-day, 412. 
Doctors learn from soc. wrks, what, 
351. 
Domestic Relations, Court of, 5. 
Domestic Relations Courts and Non- 
Support Cases, (Cooley), 
459. 
Double standard of morality, change 
of attitude to, 262. 
Drinking cup public, abol. Kan., 533; 
ditto St. Paul, Minn., 534. 
Dufour Dr., and gouttes de lait, 324. 


E 


Economie heaven of monopoly, 413. 

Educational Aspects of Medical So- 
cial Work, (Cabot), 351. 

Edueational wave sweeping over Ky., 
506. 
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Education, child’s rights to, 3; 
in Ky., raise of standard, amended 
laws, 536; 
of poor as to spending, 118. 
Eight-hour day as standard, 381; 390. 
Eight-Hour Day in All "Industries, 
(Lunn), 403. 
Ehrlich Professor, and no. 606, 370. 
Ellis, Havelock, on sources of social 
evils, 276. 
Emotional — of Girls, (Kennard), 


Employer Me. ‘Tability law sustained, 
Neb., 511; 530; case of R. 
R. employe getting heavy 
damages, 530; new law in 
Mich., 531. 

Endorsement Com. of Commercial Club 
of Omaha, made perma- 
nent, 523. 

Epileptic Hosp. new in Conn., 502. 

Erdmann Act to prevent R.R. strikes, 8. 

Ethical outcome of religion, 14. 

Euclid beach dance hall, Cleveland, 
144, 

Eugenic Problem, The, (Van Wagen- 
en), 275. 

Eugenics and Charity, (Davenport), 
280. 

Eugenics, its Scientific Basis and 
Program, (Yerkes), 279. 

Eugenics, a stupendous subject, 306. 

Eugenies record office and hereditary 
insanity, 346. 

Jugenist, the program of the, 281. 

Expenditures ef the Poor, (Gallagher) 

118. 


Exploitation of woman’s strength, 407. 
Expunging records, resolution for, 550. 
Eye and Ear Infirm. Char. Mass., 328. 
Eyes, care of in insts., 330. 


F 


Factors Other Than Legal, in Dealing 
With Criminal Cases, 
(Healy), 184. 

Factory Sanitation, new law, N. J., 
534. 

FAMILIES AND NEIGHBORHOODS: 81; 

Families and Neighborhoods, Com- 
mittee report, (Kerby), 81. 

Family fundamental in constitution, 


, 
maintenance of the, theme of re- 
port, 81. 
Family, the Maintenance of, As Fur- 
thered by Co-Operation, 
(Jackson), 97. 


Farm Colony, The, (Cooley), 191. 
Farms for misdemeanants, value of, 
191; farm at Witzwill, 
194; ditto at Merxplas, 
195. 
Federal Children’s Bureau, 30; 76. 
Feeble-Minded, Institutions for, new, 
Colo., 525; new, Idaho, 
525; located, N. C., 525; 
additions to, Mass., 525; 
appn. by state of Penna. 
to Phila. for, 525; new, 
Utah, 517; new, Va., 518. 
com. on inst. for, Del., 525; 
waiting list at Mich., 510; 
commission on segregation, Pa., 515; 
525; 
del. girls in insts., 282. 
Feeblemindedness, cost of in Mich., 
525; ratio of increase, 283; 
research wk. re, Minn., 
525; statistics re, N. J., 
525; 
Fels, Joseph, letter from, 410. 
Filene’s store and minimum wage, 
398. 
Finger print identification, 171; used 
in N. Y. courts, 230; 231. 
Fliedner, Pastor and visiting nursing, 
347; 
and deaconess order, 355. 
Folks, Homer, and the Fed. Ch. Bu- 
reau, 31. 
Frankel, Lee K., and pensions, 113. 
Funds to Parents Act, Ill, 455; 
see also widow’s pensions. 


G 


Galsworthy and bewildered society, 26. 

Garden cities, successful, 423. 

Garment makers and mnfrs. 
ment, 431. 

Gary, Ind., modern sch. at, 61. 

George, Henry, and Progress and Pov- 
erty, 411. 

Gatzert foundation for ch. welfare, 
Seattle, 522. 

Goddard, Dr. H. H., and f. m. pros- 
titutes, 264. 

Golden rule in the almshouse, 437. 

Goldmark, Josephine, Fatigue and 
Efficiency, 10; 397. 

Gompers, Samuel and prison labor, 
215; 

and unemployment insurance, 435. 

Gorst, Sir John E., and children of the 
Nation, 25. 

Gouttes de lait, and Dr. Dufour, 324. 


agree- 
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Governors, Conferences of, and con- 
tract prison labor, 201. 

Greenlow, Dr. and factory wk. 
mothers, 322. 

Grafter, now possible to convict in 
Calif., 501. 

Gunther, Richard and alien depend 
ents, 72. 

Gutridge, A. W., death of, 548. 


H 


Haggard Rider, on Salvation Army 
land scheme, 255. 

Hall, G. Stanley, on frankness in sex 
matters, 261. 

Hamilton, Dr. Alice, and the Ill. Com., 
341. 

Hart, H. H., and Interstate migration, 
71;- 72. 

Health Authorities and Prevention of 
Venereal Diseases, (Goler), 
304. 

Health, Dept. of Dominion of Can- 
ada, 501; 

Dept. of New York and pure milk, 


of 


? 
St. Bd. of Kan., enlarged powers, 
533; 
Bd. of N. H., supervising pure 
food law, 534. 
Hedger, Dr. Caroline and medical as- 
pects of day nurseries, 116. 
Higgins, Miss Alice W., and soc. med. 
wk., 353. 
Hoffman Dr. and cause of syphilis, 
370 


Holt, Lord, and effects of liberal laws, 
178. 


Home activities, removal of, 103; 
finding societies licensed, in Okla., 
529; 
the right to, as standard, 384; 391. 
Homes, broken, twenty-eight cases of, 
469; details, of 470; 471; 
for workers in Germany and Gt. 
Britain, 423; in other coun- 
tries, 423; 
proportion of inadequate, found, 
27 


Homestead Commission, The, Massa- 
chusetts, (Foster), 419. 
Homestead purchased with rental, 422. 
Honor System, The, (Bauer), 195. 
Honor System, see Prison Labor. 
Hookworm disease, The, 321. 
HOUSING AND RECREATION: 126. 
Housing and Recreation, Committee 
Report, (Lee), 126. 
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Housing and soc. serv. com., Mani- 
toba, 508; 
better, strong committee needed for, 


> 
Committee of A. C., Columbus, O., 
160; 
Richmond, Va., making survey, 
518; 
strong, in Seattle, 526. 
civic club, Portland, Me., investi- 
gating, 526; 
legislation procrastination in, 156; 
mvt. in Savannah, Ga., 503. 
new laws, Mass., 526; N. 8., 526; 
Ky., 526. 
state wide agitation, Mass., 509; 
526; 
state responsibility for, 421. 
Housing Problem in Industrial Com- 
munities, The, (Todd), 
152. 
Hospital sites, poor choice of, 449. 
Hospital Soe. Serv. analyzed, 308; ex- 
tension of, 84; opportuni- 
ties and implications of, 
337 ; ‘‘ goodwill’’ as motive 
in, 338; economy of, 338; 
future soundings of, 339. 
Hospital Social Service Sub-Commit- 
tee report on, 335. 
Hotchkiss Committee on Juv. Ct. Chi- 
cago, report of, 2. 
Hughes-Borah Bill, The, 409; 410. 
Humane Society, Cleveland, 34; IIl., 
35. 


Hutchinson, Dr. Woods, and T. B., 357. 


I 


Ihider John, and housing in Savannah, 
503. 

Tiliteracy, low per cent. of, in Kan., 
506. 


Illiterates in cotton mills, 387. 
youth at work, 387. 
IMMIGRATION: 234. 
Immigration, Committee 
(Schieffelin) , 234. 
Immigration, (Sulzberger), 239. 
Immigration, Bureau, State, 9; 
criticism of former, 240; 
ee Ore. and Wash., 515; 
] . 


Report, 


heavy in Manitoba, 508; 
state bureaus to co-operate with fed. 
bureau, 236; 


strong restrictive measures suggest- 


238; 


’ 


stations needed in interior, 236; 
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Immigration: 

statistical — as to quality of, 
, 
suggested remedies for evils of, 237. 

Immigrants, desirability of, 242; 243; 
diversion of to the 8., 9; 
distribution of needed, 235; 
need of assimilation, 236; 
licensed labor bureaus for, 235; 
money value of, to U. 8., 245; 
our duty to the, 9; 

N. American Civie League for, 9; 
Protective League, 9. 
Incurable, indigents relief, N. J., 513. 
Industrial Accident Compensation, 
Board in Calif., 500; 
Board in Mich., 531; St. 
insurance against, Conn., 
502; law, new, R. I., 516. 

Industrial Diseases; classification of, 

N. Y., 342; com. of Amer- 

ican Med. Assn. on, 341; 

hosp. for study of, Milan, 

342; International Confer- 

ence on, 341; National 

Conference on, U. S., 341; 

various committees of dif- 

ferent organizations on, 

341; 342; 424; magazine 

articles on, 424. 

Disease Problem, 

(Andrews), 424. 
see also occupational diseases. 

Industrial education, legis. com. on, 

Ind., 505; 536. 

Industrial insurance Com. Wash., 531; 
relationships, problems of, 377; 
system, a monopolized machine, 414; 
training for ch. in St. insts. Mich., 


The, 


Industry being driven out of state, 
399. 


Industry’s burden too heavy for 
charity, 403. 
Inebriates in hosps. for ins., Calif., 
527; 
new hosp. for, Mass., 509; 527. 
Infant boarding houses inspected and 
licensed by St. Bd. Char., 
N. H., 527; 
death rate high, results of in France 
and Germany, 26; rate in 
Milwaukee, 40; 
mortality a national disaster, 31; 
social causes of, 40; 
society for prevention, Ala., 527; 
rate and pure milk, 324; 
reduction of, program for, 325; 


INDEX OF 


Infant ; 
Sub-Committee report on, 322. 
welfare assn., Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, 527; 
social center for, 42; 
agent’s power and authority, 
physicians trained for, 41; 
pre-natal and post-natal wk., 41. 
Insane, after-care of, 343; 
hospitals for, new, Pa., 515; 529; 
St. asylum for dangerous, 
Kan., 528; city hosp., New 
Orleans, 528; reception 
hosp., R. I., 516; 
pay patients in O., results of, 
514; 529; 
state care completed, Md., 508; 528; 
in Ill, 528; 
sterilization of, Idaho, 528; 
voluntary commitment, Minn., 510; 
528; 
with dispensary 
529. 
Insanity, detention hosps., Minn., 528; 
director of nurses trg. sch., Mo., 
528; 
forward mvt. in Ark., 528. 
preventive wk. in, 347. 

Insanity and Epilepsy Sub-Committee 
Report, 342. 

Inspection of asylums, new law for, 
La., 535. 

Institution, medical, blindness of, 363 ; 

supt. tenure of office of, 67. 

Institutions of St., popular ignorance 
about, 65. 

Insurance, compulsory, needed, 492. 

Inter-state migration and deportation, 
essentials of a uniform law 
Sor, T1; 73; 73. 

Iritis cases, Boston disp., 329. 

Italian Immigrant, The, (Coletti), 
249. 

Italian immigrants returning, 250; as- 
sistance to, 250; protection 
of, in N. Y., 250;: farm 
colonies of, 250; 253; total 
coming and going, 1910 
and 1911, 254; 

migration of, 1903, 249. 


treatment, O., 


J 


Jails, minors excluded, Idaho, 532; 
improvement stopped by new law, 
Me., 532; 
inspector, Ala., effected much imp., 


? 
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Jails; 


proper records now required, N. J., 
9. 
visiting board, new, Ky., 532. 
Japanese ch. and mothers, ho. for in 
two cities of Wash., 522. 
Jenks’ Prof. J. W., and the immigra- 
tion com., 239; 241. 
Jericho road, policing of, 411. 
Jewish Educa. Alliance, Md., 
bldgs., ete., 532. 


JOINT SECTION MEETINGS: 437. 
Judicial and Probationary Treatment 
of Non-Support Cases, 
(Gascoyne), 462. 
Judicial and Probationary Treatment 
of Non-Support Cases, 
(Nash), 466. 
Jump, Rev. H. A., and cities as graves 
of the species, 123. 
Justice legal and justice social, 10; 
of today, yesterday’s pity, 32; 
rather than charity, 6. 
Juvenile Court As It Is 
(Hotchkiss), 450. 
Juvenile Court, assaults on, 2; as part 
of sch. system, 452; 
Courts, new, established, 
Richmond, Va., 518; Ala- 
bama, 529; in seven coun- 
ties in Fla., 529; in S. C., 
530; 
separate courts in N. J., 512; 529; 
increased jurisdiction, N. J., 529; 
Association good wk. done, Del., 
529; 
in Oklahoma, 529. 
law amended, N. S., 530; 
research dept. of, Seattle, 530. 
Juvenile del. law, age limit 18, Ida., 
504; 


new 


Today, 


Juvenile 


del. placed in fam. homes, Va., 518; 
Protective Assn., Jacksonville, 521. 


K 


Keays, Dr. Fred L., and caisson dis- 
ease, 341. 

Kennan, George, and Siberian Prisons, 
248. 

Keller, John W., and records of chil- 
dren, 114. 

Kelley, Mrs. Florence and Fed. Ch. 
Bur., 30; 

and standards of living, 376. 

Kellicott, Prof. the sociologist and 
the biologist, 279. 

King Arthur’s Knights, Del., 523. 


ae 5 
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Knapp, Martin and the engineers, 
400 


Koren John, estimate of minor of- 
fenders in the U. 8., 169. 


L 


Labor unions and relief agencies, re- 
lations of, 86; 
women’s hours of, reg. Ky., 530; 
women inspectors, Ky., 530. 
Lady Bountiful type of char., 1. 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C., and ‘the Ch. 
Bureau, 5; 
Lauck, W. Jeit, and the immigration 
commission, 239. 

Law advancing with centuries, 179. 
new birth of body of, 177; 
socialization of, a world-wide prob- 

lem, 176; 
the, and social problems, 180. 

Lawrence and its housing, 152; 

strike, 154; lessons of the, 509; 


530. 
Lectures free, in pub. schs., Provi- 
dence, 536. 


Legislation and ind. life, 10; 
social, much new, Va., 518. 
Levey, Edgar J., and reform in bldg. 
tax, 418. 
Lincoln, Abraham, on capital and 
labor, 407. 
Little Mother’s League, N. Y., 325. 
Loans, ~~ he farm settlers, N. 8., 
533 ; 
provident, Soc. St. Paul, 533; 
society, Phil., 533; 
sharks, campaign agst., Me., 533; 
Lock-ups, village, Minn., much im- 
proved, 532. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, and wkg. peo- 
ple’s cares and troubles, 
156. 
Lowell, Mrs. J. 8., and day nurseries, 
113; 114. 
Lunacy Com., N. Y., reorganized as 
State Hosp. Com., 513. 


M 


Mackay, Thos., and pub. treasury, 482. 
Mack, Julian W., and convict labor, 
221. 
Marriage selection by eugenical con- 
siderations, 282. 
Mass. Assn. for Blind, 327. 
Matron of infirmary, qualifications of, 
440; 
police, in Ind., 524; do, Minn., 524. 


Medical and Social Co-operation 
(Richmond), 359. 

Medical Science and the Profession, 
and Sex Education, (Zen- 
ner), 284. 

Medical attitude to soc. wk., 309; 

social field wk., 330. 

Medicine socialized, 318. 

Mellen, James H., and Mass. Home- 
stead Commission, 419. 

Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
11; results of, in Fla., 523; 
ditto in Ky., 523; ditto in 
Pa., 523; ditto in D. C., 
502. 

Mendelson, Dr. Walter and social can- 
cers, 412. 

Mental disease, ward for, in new gen. 
hosp., Indianapolis, 505. 

Mental Hygiene Com. on, of St. Char. 
Aid of N. Y., 345; Society 
for, Conn., 502; Soc. for, 
Ti, 346. 

Merriam, Lewis, and Ch. Bur, 32. 

Messenger boys, night wk. prohi., R. 
IL, 531 


Metchnikoff, ’Dr., and study of syph- 
ilis, 370 

Meyer, Dr. Adolf, on after-eare of in- 
sane, 343; 344. 

Mich. Refty. contract lab. in, 205. 

Midwives trg. sch. for., 328. 

Milan hosp. for study ‘of occup. dis- 
eases, 342. 

Milk dispensaries, saved many babies, 
Memphis, 517. 

Milk station of Civie Club, Portland, 
Me., 534. 

Mill owners at Lawrence, absentees, 154. 

Minimum Wage Boards, (Kelley), 
395. 


Minimum wage board, agitation for 
in Ore., 515; in England, 
401; in Ohio, Mass., Minn., 
and Wis., 402. 

Minimum wage law, Mass., 398. 

Minors and saloons, Ky., 527. 

McAdoo, Magistrate, and ct. records, 
173. 


MeNamara confessions, 409 . 
Montefiore, Claude G., and goal of 
religion, 11; 
and what religion includes, 11. 
Moore, Mrs. Sarah Wood, and Soe. for 
Italian immigrants, 249. 
Morrow, Dr. Prince A., and Eugenics, 
264; 
and the Soc. for Prophylaxis, 319. 


Mortality, infant, high rate, 322. 
see also Infant Mortality. 
Mothers Mutual Aid Soc., (France), 
323. 


Municipal Char. director, Phila., 535; 
char. commission, Spokane, 524. 


N 


Native Amer. Nat. Conv. 1845, 240. 

Neff, Dr. I. H., and detection of in- 
ebriety, 320. 

Neighborhood Work and Day Nurser- 
tes, (Dodge), 113. 

Neighborhood centers, new, 
531. 

Neill, Charles P., and the engineers, 
400. 


in Ky., 


Neurological Economics, (Kennedy), 
297, 
Newman Dr. and essentials of milk 
stations, 324; 
on working mothers in Finland, 322; 
on motherhood and infant mort., 


323. 

Newsholme, Dr. Arthur, and well born 
babies, 31. 

Night Court in N. Y., experiences, 
231. 

Nightingale Florence, at Kaiserwerth, 
347; 


and sch. for nurses, Liverpool, 348. 
Non-Support cases, and alcoholism, 
460; 
number of in Brooklyn, 466; 
percentage of convictions, 466; 
investigations before trial needed, 
467 


Non-Support families, relief of, R. I., 
524; 
and desertion cases, co-op. of lab. 
union in, 87. 
Nursing Assn. district, new in Me., 
534; two new in R. I., 534. 
Nursing Mothers, French Soe. for, 
323; meetings of mothers, 
117. 


O 


Occupational Diseases, causes of, 340; 
Com. on study of, 342; 


legislation re, Conn., 502; 
now reportable, Md., 534; 
many preventable, 428; re- 
portable in N. J., 512. 
Occupational Diseases Sub-Committee 
report on, 340. 
see also Industrial Diseases. 
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O’Connell, James, and co-op. of lab. 
union with relief agencies, 
87. 

Ohio Constitution, the new, 401. 

Open-Air Sch. for t. b. ch. Minneapo- 


lis, 536. 
Ophthalmia neonatorum, a reportable 
disease, 331; revalence 


and treatment of, 331; en- 
forcement of law re, 333; 
law published by Bd. of 
Health, N. H., 534. 

Organization and Development of 
City Infirmary Colony, 
(Cooley), 437. 

Orphan ch. property rights protected 
by com. of char., Okla., 
515. 

Out-patient clinics, wastes by, 363; 
social relations of, 367. 


P 


Paine, R. Treat, and relief of widow’s 
families, 494. 

Panama, health in the zone, 357. 

Pandering law, Penn., 516. 

Parental Ho. and Sch., 
529. 

Patton, on bad location of hosps., 450. 

Pensions public to widows, law for, 
475; co-op. in exec. of law, 
475; economy of present 
and future, 477. 

Pension laws, widows, states that have, 
468; 481; Ill. law for, 468; 
need of the law, 473; ad- 
ministration, 474; 

see also ‘‘Funds to Parents Act,’’ 
and Widows Pensions. 

Penna. Ch. Aid Soc. and 8. P. C. C., 
co-operating with Seybert 
inst., 54. 

Pharisees of charity, 481. 

Philanthropy, new key note, 107. 

Philistines of charity, 481. 

Phosphorus match bill, step forward 
in Federal legislation, 10. 

Physicians, social apathy of, 309; 

as instructors in hygiene, 284. 

Pity is a rebel passion, 32. 

Placebo, in dispensary, 352. 

Planet monopoly, way to abolish, 415. 

Playground Assn. Nat., Pacific Coast 
Dept. 535; 

Assn. at Sanford, Fla., 535; 
Assn. at Boise, Idaho, 535; 
commission for, Providence, 536; 


Louisville, 
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Playground Assn.; 
commissioner, city, Indianapolis, 


, 
est. Portland, Me., 507; 
exhibit, Montreal, 501; 
referendum law, Mass., 509; 536; 
trained wkr for, Conn., 502; 
under city control, New Orleans, 
35. 
Poisons, in industry, 425; 426; 427. 
Poor laws codified, N. J., 512; 
overseers of, assn. of, N. J., 512. 
Popular knowledge of pub. insts. as 
guarantee of good admn., 
510. 
Postal savings banks, social agencies 
to promote use of, 90. 
Poverty, a —_ of industry, 
cause and cure of, 403; 
cause of, growing with nation, 395; 
phenomenon of wkg. classes, 412. 
Pound, Roscoe, and value of individu- 
alization, 187. 
Preventable disease, object of attack, 
09; 314. 
Prevention of Blindness, Sub-Com- 
mittee Report, 326. 
Prevention of blindness, the problem, 
327; methods nck 328; 
education the solution, 331; 
extension of facilities for, 
328. 
Preventive philanthropy, dominant 
note, 1. 
Prison Assn. American, declaration 
agst. contract labor, 1870, 
201. 
Prison Labor, (Fuller), 203. 
Prison Labor, (Kelley), 219. 
Prison Labor, (Sonsteby), 220. 
Prison Labor, (Spurr), 216. 
Prison Labor, (Slicer), 198. 
Prison Labor and the Contract Sys- 
tem, (Goodman), 207. 
Prison labor, competition inevitable, 


’ 
compensation to laborer, 210; 
Contract System. 
abolished in Texas, 517; 
as great a crime as the convicts 
have committed, 213; 
demoralizing effects of, 220; 
doomed, 216; 
effects in lowering wages, 211; 
and tyranny inseparable, 224; 
per — states that have, 
4 . 
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Prison Labor; 
piece price plan, 209; 541; 
teaching trades by, a fallacy, 
214; 
contracts, should be public, 200; 
not always profitable, 226; 
shoe, in Minn., 224; 
rate of pay, 225; 226; 
honor system, 195; 515; 533; 
lease system, states that have, 540; 
repressed production system, 207; 
road work, N. J., 512; Ore., 515; 
states that use, 542; by 
county and city prisoners, 
542; claimed to be unavail- 
able, 217; 
state account plan, states that use, 
, 
farms, various, 542; 
use plan, 202; states that have 
adopted, 201; 541; in Ohio, 
206; exceptions which 
weaken it, 207; difficulties 
in application, 208; 
system in vogue, 221. 
Prison, city, investigation of, N. S., 


? 
the modern, 203; 
management, marked progress in 
Kan., 532; 

riot and murder in, Neb., 511, 532; 

stripes prohibited, N. C., 533. 
Prisoner a socio. exhibit, 198; 

a problem in phychology, 199. 
Prisoners without labor, 218. 
Prisoners’ Aid Soc., Calif., 532. 
Private char. insts., supervision of, 

by St. Bd., 68; 69; 70; 71; 

charities and public relief; 492; 


493; 495; 
char. resources inadequate, 494; 
497. 


Probation cabinet, to advise juv. ct., 
’ 
and non-support cases, 461; 463; 
, 
officers, commission plan for super- 
} vision of, 233; 
increased no. needed, 172; 
women, needed, 467; 
women in night court, Phila., 
524. 
Problems of City Infirmary and Small 
Almshouse, (Shirer), 440. 
Problems of life of sick, 364; 
different types of, 365; 366. 
Procedure, rules of, changes in, 549; 
552. 


OO 
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Prognosis, soc. wkrs. 
355. 
Programs, committee, continuing, rec- 
ommended, 84. 
Property owners, small, hardships to, 
of tax reforms, 157. 
Protection of wkrs. pays, 428. 
Protective Home for Girls, 
530; 
Society, Children’s, ideal function 
of 37; investigations by, 
37; 38; moral power of, 
37; ease records of, 33; 
varieties of cases of, 35; 
kinds of service rendered, 
36. 
Prurient mind, the evil of, 286. 
Providence Hospital, D. C., extensive 
social work of, 86. 
Psychopathic hosp. new, Kan., 505; 
ward in general hosp., Indianapolis, 
528. 
Public Pensions to Widows, (Kings- 
ley), 468. 
Public Pensions to Widows, Ezperi- 
..ences in Favor of, (Pinck- 


should study, 


Seattle, 


ney), 473. 

Public Pensions to Widows, Experi- 
ences against, (Almy), 
481. 

Publie Pensions to Widows, discussion 
of, 485; 


sch. lectures on sanitation, 431. 

PuBiic SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRA- 

TION: 63. 

Public Supervision and Administra- 
tion, Committee Report, 
(Bowman), 63. 

Pullman Co. response of, to a stock- 
holder, 7. 

Pure milk station, Portland, Me., 507. 


R 


Rathbone, Mr., and origin of visiting 
nursing, 348. 
Recreation Commission, Providence, R. 
I., 516; 
problems, the practical, 128. 
Reformatories for juv. del., new, Ala., 
526; doubled capacity, 8. 
C., 527; marked improve- 
ments in, Fla., 526; Idaho, 
526; N. H., 526; Ore., 
526; R. I., 527. 
Reformatory for negro girls, Mo., 526; 
for young male del., N. Y., 513; 
for women, equipped, N. J., 533; 
site chosen, Ohio, 533; 
insts. used for women in N. Y., 228. 
21 
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Refugees, political, 8. 
Registration bureau, co-op. in Phila., 
success of, 520. 
OF MEDICAL AND SOCcIAL 
Work: 308. 
Relation of Med. and Soc. Wk. Com. 
Rept., (Miller), 308. 
of Physician and _ Social 
Worker in Efforts to save 
Damaged Goods, (Smith), 
369. 
Relief, destruction by, 103; 
the least material, 104. 
Religion, master word in human life, 
16. 
Religious life, growth of new, 16. 
Rent, what it is and means, 415. 
REPORTS FROM StaTEs: 499. 
Research work for insts. for def., N. 
J., 512; 
work with defectives, Minn., 510; 
525. 
Richmond, Miss M. E., and _ social 
wkrs. not housing experts, 
160. 
Rhythm, dangers in, 138; 
and Recreation, 126; 
its varied functions, 133; 134; 135; 
36. 
Rockefeller Sanitary Com., and hook 
worm disease, 321. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, on Taft’s Mes- 
sage, 409. 


S 


Sachs, Dr. Theodore and right kind of 
hosps. for T. B., 320; 
and early detection of T. B., 320. 
Safety and health, standard of, 383; 


RELATION 


Relation 


Salaries inadequate, of rel. 
484. 

Saleeby, on Eugenics, 275. 

Saltus, Freeman M., and relief of con- 
gestion, 420. 

Salvation Army Colonies, 255. 

Sanborn, Frank B., and deportation 
of state wards, 71. 

a paint, dry, prohibited, 
426. 


agents, 


Sanitary Bd. of Cont., in garment fac- 
tories, N. Y., 430; 545; 
Commission 1850, Mass., 153; 156; 
standards, enforcing of, 429. 
Sanitation in County Infirmaries, 


Problems of, (Haynes), 
447. 
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Sanitation in New Orleans, 533; 
new laws for factories, ete., N. J., 
534; 
publie sch. lectures on, 431. 
Savings banks deposits, Kan., 506. 
School centers developing, Mo., 510; 
house, one new, each day, N. C., 
inspection, med., now popular in 
Ala., 533; 
results of, in showing defects, 21 ; 
luncheons in New Orleans, 536; 
nurses, many, in R. I., 534; 
plant, worst form of, 59; 
of phi. N. Y., courses in medical 
social work, 339; 
public of 20th Century, 58; 
use of out-doors by, 60; 
training for soc. wkrs., Indianapo- 
lis, 537. 
Schuyler, Miss L. L., and after-care 
of ins., 343. 
Segregated vice districts abol. in Neb., 
results of law for, 537; 
districts, abandoned in Minneapolis, 
510 


Seneca and woman, 146. 
Service, personal, along with relief, 
491 


Settlement Assn. N. H., new  bildg., 
532; 
High Point, N. C., Friendship Hall, 


Wilmington, Del., new bldg., 531. 

Settlement, law of, amended, N. J., 

9. 
al 
uniformity in, needed, 73; 74; 75. 

Sex Education, (Wile), 288. 

Sex Education an untouched field, 22; 
education and hygiene, current mvt. 

for, 261; 
conditions for success in, 293; 
preventive, 288; 
parental teaching the best, 289; 
purposes of instruction, 291; 
Mass., Society for, 293. 
Sex HyGiENne: 261. 
Sex Hygiene, Committee Report, 
(Birtwell), 261. 

Sex Hygiene, education in, 273; 
Hygiene, Soc. for, Del., 537; 
impulses, normality of, 290; 
teaching, material for, 268. 

Sex Problems Encountered by Social 

Workers, (Jones), 300. 

Sexual attraction, nature of, 126. 

Seybert Inst., Philadelphia, 54; 
trustees, planning for child care, 54. 

Shandin, and cause of syphilis, 370. 


Shibusawa, Baron, at Cooley farms, 
439. 
Shoe Maker, The American, and pri- 
' son made shoes, 224. 
Sight, loss of, wkman’s compens. for, 


protection of, legislation for, 332. 
Simon, Sir John, and infant mortality, 
322. 
Smith, Dr. S. E., and institutionalism, 
66 


Social Adventures of Boys Clubs, 
(Chamberlain), 148. 

Social Aspects of a Medical Institu- 
tion, (Davis), 363. 

Social centers in sch. Minnepolis, 536; 
centers in Amherst, N. 8., 537; 
diseases, what they are, 317; 

evidences of social mal-adjust- 
ment, 318; 
origin in social conditions, 319. 
Social Diseases, Sub-Committee Re 
port, 317. 
Social Hygiene, laboratory for, 265; 
Hygiene Society, Portland, Ore., 
265. 

Socialized judges in Chicago, 465; 

Socialized medicine, 318. 

Social and moral hygiene soc. Seattle, 

537. 
Social Problems and the Courts, 
(Pound), 176. 

Social regeneration in Ark., 500; 

service club, Jacksonville, 537; 
council, Portland, Ore., 515; 
dept., scope of, 367; 

at the Boston disp. 368; 372; 
in hospitals, what it is, 351. 
extension of, 84; 
studies by theol. students, Halifax, 
N. 8., 523; 

surplus, distribution of, 416; 

welfare wk. D. of C., program of, 
503; 
work involves risk of persecution, 


, 
of Tenn. Coal and [ron Co., 499; 
workers, learn from doctors, 354; 
Boston Sch. for, research wk. of, 
in blindness, 331. 
Some Aspects of Progress in Sex Prob- 
lems, (Sumner), 271. 
Song, a natural form of expression, 
131. 
Southern Sociological Congress, 517. 
Spencer, Herbert, formula of justice, 
183 


Spiritual issues, clarified, 103. 


— 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING AND LABOR: 376. 

Standards of Living and Labor, Com- 
mittee Report, (Lovejoy), 
376. 

Standards of Living Minority Report, 
(Marsh, Hamilton), 394. 

Standard of living, 388. 

State Boards, adm. of insts. by, 67; 

supervision of private insts. by, 


, 
Board of adm. Ohio, economy of, 535; 
of Control in W. States, 63; 
of Control and Supply, new, R. [., 
516; 535; 
Char. Aid Assn. of N. Y., and after- 
eare of insane, 343; 344. 
State Program in Organized Charity, 
(Pond), 91. 
State Use System in Ohio, 
(Leonard), 206. 
Statistics of crim. and def. N. Y. 
bureau for, 513; 
insts. wk. of, correlated with st. 
bd. bureau, N. Y., 513; 
Steel Corporation, U. S., 7. 
Sterilization law, validity tested, N. 
J., 512; 
law, new, N. Y., 513; 
of insane in Idaho, 528. 
Stewart Ethelbert and Fed. Ch. Bur., 
32 


The, 


Strauss, Mr., and milk stations, 324. 

Stucky, Dr. J. A., and trachoma in 
Ky., 330. 

Sullivan-Brooks bill for lowering tax 
on bldgs., 418. 

Subsidies, state, some check in Pa., 
to private char. controlled by St. 
Bd., Kan., 534. 

Superintendent of Infirmary, qualifi- 
cations of, 440. 
Supervision of St. Bd. improved wk. 

in Mich., 509; 535. 

Supreme Ct .of Mass., character of, 

547. 

Survey, The, 484; 499. 

Sweat shops and standards, 385. 

Swinburn and poem of the immt., 29. 

Syphilis, men who have studied, 370; 

not treated in dispensary, 370; 
specimen cases of, 371; 373; 
374; 375. 


T 
Taft, Pres., and fed. com. on industry, 
409. 
Tarde and law reform in procedure, 
187, 
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Taxation of location in various states 
and countries, 417. 

Teaching Sex in Normal 
(Phelps), 267. 

Team work of two professions, 351. 

Technicalities ruled out by Supreme 
Ct., Calif., 500. 

Teeth, itt > ‘alte for in Mass., 
509. 


Schools, 


Temperance Act amended, N. S8., 527. 
Tenement house landlords, ignorant 
and poor, 154. 

Ten-hour law in Mass., 404. 

Tennessee Coal and Iron Co., social 
work of, 499. 

Thompson, Dr. Gilman and study of 
occup. diseases, 342. 

Thyren, Prof., and reform of Swedish 
erim. code, 185. 

Towel, roller, abolished, Kan., 533. 

Town planning act, N. S., 524. 

Trade boards in Victoria, 399. 

Trade Union Attitude Toward Prison 
Labor, The, (Frey), 211. 

Trade unions and out-door labor for 
convicts, 213; 

and unemployment insurance, 434. 

Treatment of Women Offenders, (Min- 

er), 230. 

Anthony, and millowner 

landlords, 153. 

Tuberculosis, Assn. for, new, in four 
towns in R. I., 539; at Ta- 
coma, 589; state in Ind., 
538; local in Ark., 538; in 
Colo, the Rocky Mountain 
Public Health Assn., 538; 
local in many cities, Me., 


Trollope, 


538; Assn. reorg. Md., 
539; and nursing assn. R. 
I., 516; 


county hosps. for, N. J., 512; 539; 
in N. C., 539; in Mo., 539; 
employing nurses, Minn., 538; 
educational campaign, Me., 538; 
indigent, problem of, in Colo., 501; 
municipal insts., N. S., 539; St. 
Paul, city bd. takes over 
ri. hosp., 538; sanit. at 
pokane, conducted by A. 
C., 539; 
nursing special, New Orleans, 538; 
State Bd. of Health, caring for, N. 
H., 539; ditto, Pa., 516; 
State com. on, created, Ky., 538; 
com. fumigating infected houses, 
Del., 538; 


wre Ca 
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Tuberculosis : 
sanitoria, new, Neb., 539; Kan., 
appn. for, 505; 538; com- 
pleted in Md., 509; 
traveling exhibit and lectures, Ky., 


work, in Ala., 499; in Ark., 500; 
Co. unit system of, in Mo., 
511. 


U 


Unemployment Insurance, (Thomas), 
434 


Untaxing Buildings, 394. 

Untaxing Housing to Prevent Con. 
gestion and Room Over- 
crowding (Marsh), 417. 

Utilization of School Plant, (Wirt), 
58. 


V 


V ciller Lawrence, and housing reform 
in New York, 158; in Co- 
lumbus, O., 160; 

Venereal Contagious Diseases in Chil- 
dren, (Lucas), 293. 

Venereal diseases in children, causes 
of, 294; records of in sun- 


dry insts., 294; treatment, 
295. 

Venereal diseases, prevalence of, in 
U. S. and abroad, 298; in 
Manhattan St. hosp. for 
ins., 298. 

Ventilation, what it is and what it is 
not, 358. 

Vice Commissions, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, 265; 271; Minne- 
apolis report of, 510; 537; 
appointed in Portland, 
Ore., 537. 

Vision, Am. Assn. for Conservation 
of, 327; scope of its work, 


327. 
Visiting Nursing, Sub-Committee Re- 
port on, 347. 


Visiting Nursing, clearing house for, 


division of labor in, 349; 
divergence of standards in, 350. 
Vital Statistics, Ky., new law for, 
506. 


W 
Wage, The living, as otandard, 379; 
389. 
Wages in different cities, 379; 


subnormal, a source of poverty, dis- 
ease and crime, 380; 396. 


Wald, Miss Lillian D., and Fed. Ch. 
Bur., 30; 
and family separation, 114; 
Wasserman, Dr., and test of syphilis, 
370. 
Wet nursing dept. of Ch. Aid Soe. of 
Penna, 528. 
West, Governor, and the honor system, 
195; 196; 202. 
White, Chief Justice, and the engin- 
ers, 400. j 
White slave traffic, Oregon, 515. 
Widowhood an innocent cause of pov- 
erty, 481. 
Widow’s families, preservation of, 
485; 486; 
families, relief in New York, 478; 
inadequacy of, 479; 
relief adequacy in Chicago, 483; in 
New York, 486; 496. 
Wines, Frederick Howard, memorial 
; tribute to, 551. 
Winthrop, Hon. Bronson, and the 
Courts, 168. 
Wood aleohol poisoning, 426. 
Woodbridge, on contaminated city air, 
448. 
Woolworth Co., and low wages, 401. 
Women Offenders in New York, (Me- 
Adoo), 228. 
Women offenders, need of investiga- 
tion of conditions, 229; 
230; 231; unsatisfactory 
disposition of, 232; deten- 
tion house needed for, 233. 
Women’s Refty., Conn., 502; ditto, 
ready for use, N. J., 512. 
Women workers, wages of, 400; ten- 
hour law, Ky., 506; laws in 
favor of, Ky., 530. 
Workhouse, use of, for all cases, fu- 
tile, 172. 
Workhouse, state, legis. com. invest. 
in Ind., 505. 
Working life, term of, standard, 392. 
Workmen's Compensation Act, IIl., 
good results of, 504; act 
amended in N. 8., 531; 
compensation and _ insur- 
ance as standard, 393. 
Work, way of, is way of salvation, 199. 
Ww right, Carroll D., and the competi- 
tion of prison labor, 210. 


Y 


Yerkes, Prof., and strains breed true 
26 


